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The  gratification  of  the  king  at  this  unhoped-for  eman- 
cipation from  a  marriage  which  he  had  considered  as  inev- 
itable, was  earnest  and  undisguised ;  and  the  rather  as, 
having  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  progress  of  the 
negotiation  with  Spain,  he  believed  that  he  was  left  free  to 
indulge,  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  his  attachment  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Mancini ;  and  while  the  continued  illness  of 
Mazarin  detained  the  court  at  Paris,  he  amused  himself 
in  the  tennis-court,  in  drilling  the  musketeers,  or  in  visiting 
the  cardinal  during  the  morning;  and  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  to  reading,  or  conversing  with  Mary,  with 
whom  he  also  generally  took  his  luncheon.  When  the 
queen  retired  for  the  night,  he  conducted  Mademoiselle  de 
Mancini  to  her  residence  ;  contenting  himself  at  first  by 
following  in  another  carriage,  or  driving  the  one  she  occu- 
pied ;  but  ultimately,  he  threw  off  even  this  restraint,  and 
seated  himself  beside  her,  profiting  by  the  moonlight  to 
drive  for  awhile  in  the  Place  Bellecour. 

So  great  was  the  liberty  which  she  enjoyed,  that  Mary 
at  length  began  to  feel  seriously  alarmed  at  the  studied 
neutrality  of  the  queen  ;  and  the  more  she  reflected  upon 
the  circumstance  the  more  she  felt  the  importance  of  clear- 
ing up  a  mystery,  of  whose  existence  her  good  sense  suf- 
ficed to  assure  her.  In  this  difficulty  she  resolved  to  inter- 
rogate the  Abbe  Fouquet*  upon  the  subject  of  the  myste- 
rious visitor  whom  the  cardinal  had  received  in  disguise, 
and  with  whom  he  had  been  closeted  at  midnight — never 
doubting  that  this  interview  bore  upon  her  present  posi- 
tion. The  abbe  was,  however,  too  cautious  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  his  patron,  and  evasively  replied  that  he  was 
one  of  those  secret  agents  whom  her  uncle  employed  in 
foreign  courts,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  inform  him 
that  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  Mary 
desired  to  hear  no  more;  for  in  an  instant  the  effect  of  this 

*  Abbe  of  Barbeaux  and  of  Rigny,  brother  of  Nicholas  Fouquet,  the 
superintendent  of  finance. 
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unanticipated  event  became  manifest  to  her.  Philip  IV., 
assured  of  a  male  successor  to  the  throne,  was  now  free  to 
dispose  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  to  seal,  by  these 
means,  a  peace  between  the  two  countries  ;  she  could  not 
disguise  from  herself  the  desirableness  of  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion to  two  nations  exhausted  by  a  long  and  harassing  war, 
and  she  at  once  felt  that  all  was  lost.  Meanwhile,  Don 
Antonio  Pimentelli,  concealed  in  the  apartments  of  the 
cardinal,  was  engaged  with  him  in  preparing  the  different 
clauses  of  the  treaty  which  was  to  secure  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  as  nothing  could  be  definitively  arranged,  save 
at  a  conference  of  the  French  and  S^^anish  ministers,  an 
interview  was  at  length  arranged  between  Mazarin  and 
Don  Louis  de  Haro.  The  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  it  only  remained  to  be 
decided  on  which  side  of  the  river  it  should  take  place. 

After  a  short  tour  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  court 
returned  to  Paris  ;  and  still  Mary  de  Mancini  found  her- 
self treated  with  unlimited  indulgence  by  the  queen,  who, 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  secret  negotiations,  felt 
convinced  that  a  passion  for  an  inferior,  however  violent, 
could  not  militate  in  the  mind  of  Louis  against  the  interests 
of  his  kingdom,  and  the  gratification  of  receiving  the  hand 
of  the  first  princess  in  Europe.  She  had  already  forgotten 
her  own  youth,  and  the  enthusiastic  days  when,  wooed  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  she  had  wept  to  remember  that 
she  was  mated  with  a  king. 

The  court  had  not  long  been  established  once  more  in 
the  capital,  and  Mazarin  was  still  occupied  in  discussing 
the  various  and  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  long-estranged 
nations,  whose  renewal  of  amity  was  to  be  effected  by  the 
gentle  agency  of  a  woman,  ere  he  experienced  a  severe 
mortification,  which  he,  however  transmuted,  with  his  usual 
ability,  into  a  new  source  of  personal  honor.  Several  young 
noblemen  had  assembled,  during  the  Holy  Week,  at  Roissi, 
a  chateau  within  a  short  distance  of  Paris;  and  there,  while 
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all  classes  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  the  devotions 
imperative  at  so  sacred  a  season,  they  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  grossest  dissipation- — indulging  in  orgies  so 
profane  and  disreputable  that  they  soon  became  the  sub- 
ject of  public  comment. 

Among  them  was  the  Marquis  de  Mancini,  the  nephew 
of  the  cardinal,  whose  amiable  qualities  and  personal  ad- 
vantages had  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  court ;  and  the 
rumor  of  the  disorders  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor  no 
sooner  reached  the  ears  of  Mazarin,  than,  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  entreaties  in  his  favor,  which  were  poured  forth  on 
all  sides,  he  immediately  banished  him  from  the  capital ; 
while  he  contented  himself  by  simply  remonstrating  with 
his  accomplices,  who  all  belonged  to  the  first  families  in 
the  kinordom  ;  and,  after  exhortins:  them  to  greater  discre- 
tion  in  future,  he  dismissed  them  unpunished  ;  by  which 
means  he  conciliated  the  whole  of  the  families  of  the  young 
libertines,  who,  on  witnessing  his  unrelenting  severity  to- 
ward a  nephew  to  whom  he  was  known  to  be  deeply 
attached,  had  anticipated  little  mercy  for  those  of  their  own 
blood.* 

In  like  manner  he  sacrificed  Mary  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  Queen-Mother,  who  represented  to  him  that  so  long  as 
she  remained  within  reach  of  the  king,  who  would  resist 
every  effort  that  might  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  her  soci- 
ety and  counsel,  they  could  entertain  no  hope  either  of  a 
peace,  or  the  alliance  of  which  it  was  a  condition.  For  a 
moment,  however,  the  cardinal  hesitated ;  alledging  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend,  should  they  act  too  sud- 
denly, that  the  king  might  be  roused  to  resistance ;  where- 
as, by  proceeding  calmly  and  gradually,  and  estranging  the 
lovers  almost  imperceptibly,  they  might  be  enabled  to  carry 
their  point  without  opposition. 

An  ironical  smile  played  about  the  lips  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, as  she  remarked  that  the  overmerciful  policy  lately 
*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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adopted  by  His  Eminence  might,  perhaps,  fail  to  produce 
the  effect  which  he  appeared  to  anticipate ;  and  that  he 
would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  advice 
which  his  niece  was  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  the  king ; 
and  the  great  probability  there  existed  that,  if  it  were  allow- 
ed time  to  work,  it  would  soon  emancipate  Louis  altogeth- 
er from  the  authority  of  both  his  mother  and  his  minister. 

The  queen  was  well  aware  of  the  force  of  this  reflection 
u-pon  the  mind  of  the  cardinal,  wlio  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  the  loss  of  power ;  and  as  she  glanced  toward  him 
while  pronouncing  the  remark,  she  saw,  by  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  that  she  had  struck  home.  He,  never- 
theless, affected  to  treat  such  a  consideration  lightly ;  and 
observed  that  the  king  was  too  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
his  services  to  dispense  with  them  while  they  could  be  ren- 
dered available  ;  upon  which  the  queen,  forgetful  of  the 
restraint  which  she  had  hitherto  put  upon  her  suspicions, 
accused  him  of  still  nourishing  unseemly  hopes,  based  upon 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  weakness  of  his  sovereign ; 
and  renewed  her  declaration  that  she  would  sooner  die 
than  see  her  son  commit  the  infamy  of  a  marriage  by  which 
he  must  be  degraded.* 

Stung  by  the  expression,  Mazarin  was  about  to  with- 
draw ;  when  the  queen,  instantly  conscious  of  the  error  she 
had  committed,  prevented  his  purpose,  and  conjured  him 
to  overlook  a  few  hasty  words  wrung  from  her  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a  moment  in  which  she  felt  that  all  her  dearest 
interests  were  at  stake  ;  upon  which,  with  his  usual  policy, 
he  smiled  away  the  insult  he  was  never  likely  to  forget, 
and  declared  tliat,  in  order  to  prove  to  Her  Majesty  how 
greatly  she  had  wronged  him  by  her  suspicions,  he  would 
at  once  remove  both  Mary  and  her  sisters  to  his  chateau  at 
Brouage.t 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Motteville. 

t  Brouage  is  a  fortified  sea-port  town  in  the  department  of  the  Lesser 
Charente,  opposite  the  island  of  Oleron.     It  was  founded  in  1555  by 
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Having  come  to  this  resolution,  he  lost  no  time  in  sum- 
moning Madame  de  Venelle,  the  governess  of  Hortensia 
and  Mary  Anne  de  Mancini ;  and,  after  having  directed  her 
to  watch  all  Mary's  movements,  gave  her  orders  to  prepare 
her  charges  for  an  immediate  removal  to  Brouage.  Louis, 
however',  no  sooner  heard  of  the  arrangement  than  he  hast- 
ened to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  cardinal,  and  refused 
to  permit  the  departure  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mancini  from 
the  court.  Vainly  did  the  minister  represent  the  probable 
disgust  of  the  Infanta,  should  she  learn  that,  even  while  the 
negotiations  of  marriage  were  pending,  the  king  retained 
near  him  a  person  to  whom  his  attachment  had  long  ceas- 
ed to  be  problematical,  the  indignation  of  Philip  IV.,  and 
the  consequent  continuance  of  a  war  which  was  rapidly 
exhausting  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  declared 
his  determination  not  to  sacrifice  his  personal  happiness  to 
such  considei-ations ;  alledging  that  France  was  quite  able 
to  protect  itself  against  Spain  as  it  had  hitherto  done  ;  that 
the  war  would  afford  him  opportunities  of  convincing  his 
people  that  he  was  worthy  to  be  their  sovereign  ;  and  that 
rather  than  be  the  cause  of  unhappiness  to  Mary,  he  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  raise  her  to  the  throne — an  event 
which  must  secure  to  the  cardinal  a  fixed  and  honorable 
position,  of  vAhich  no  national  disaffection  could  thenceforth 
deprive  him. 

Mazarin  shook  his  head  coldly  and  incredulously.  "  That 
person,"  he  said,  "  has  no  regard  for  me ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  vast  deal  of  aversion,  because  I  do  not  encourage 
her  in  her  madness.  Her  ambition  is  beyond  all  bounds, 
and  her  spirit  warped  and  violent.     She  despises  every  one, 

James,  Lord  of  Pons,  and  fortified  dui-iug  tlie  religious  wars.  After 
the  taking  of  La  Eochelle,  Richelieu  renewed  the  fortifications,  and 
erected  it  into  a  government,  he  being  himself  the  first  governor.  It 
possessed  an  excellent  harbor,  which,  in  the  17  th  century,  was  blocked 
with  mud.  The  environs  of  Brouage  are  covered  by  unwholesome 
marshes,  and  the  finest  salt  works  in  France  are  found  there. 
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throws  off  all  restraint,  and  is  always  ready  to  commit  a 
thousand  extravagances.  It  is  believed  ihat  I  have  secret- 
ly encouraged  her,  and  this  reflection  overwhelms  me.  I 
neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  am  wasting  away  with  vexation 
and  uneasiness.  If  things  last  much  longer  in  this  state,  I 
will  embark  with  all  my  family,  and  go  and  hide  myself  in 
some  corner  of  Italy,  where  we  shall  never  be  heard  of 
again."* 

A  few  violent  words  did  not,  however,  suffice  to  dissuade 
the  young  sovereign  from  his  purpose ;  and  he  reiterated 
his  resolution  to  marry  Mary,  and  thus  place  her  beyond 
the  power  of  her  enemies  ;  but  the  cardinal  remained  firm ; 
and  although  Louis  wept,  and,  as  some  authors  affirm,  even 
knelt  before  the  inexorable  minister,  to  induce  him  to  recall 
his  verdict,  he  did  so  without  effiect.  For  an  instant  the  in- 
dignant king  even  contemplated  opposition  ;  but  as  Maza- 
rin,  who  had  never  for  a  moment  laid  aside  his  attitude  of 
command,  continued  to  expatiate  upon  the  miseries  to 
which  his  obstinacy  upon  this  subject  would  expose,  not 
not  only  the  court  but  the  whole  kingdom,  the  unhappy 
young  monarch,  painfully  conscious  of  his  utter  helpless- 
ness, and  terrified  by  so  fearful  a  prophecy,  thi-ew  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  fell  into  a 
stupor  of  despair. 

The  cardinal  felt  that  he  had  conquered  ;  and  he  had, 
indeed,  obtained  a  double  victory,  over  his  own  ambition, 
and  the  first  serious  affection  which  Louis  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. The  departure  of  Mary  was  consequently  decided 
on ;  and  upon  the  previous  evening  the  king  paid  his  usual 
visit  to  the  Queen-Mother  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  which 
he  made  no  effort  to  conceal.  He  had  no  sooner  entered 
her  apartment  than  Anne  of  Austria,  taking  a  flambeau 
from  the  table,  retired  with  him  to  the  bath-room,  where 
they  were  closeted  together  for  an  hour,  and  on  their  re- 
appearance both  were  evidently  affected ;  the  eyes  of  the 

*  Extiact  from  a  MS.  collection  of  Letters  written  at  Libourne. 
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king  were  red  with  weeping,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
withdrew.* 

The  dreaded  morrow  arrived  ;  and  when  the  nieces  of 
the  cardinal  had  taken  leave  of  the  queen,  Mary  proceeded 
to  the  king's  apartment,  where  she  found  him  deluged  in  tears. 

"  Sire,"  she  exclaimed,  reproachfully,  as,  with  a  dry  eye 
and  a  quivering  lip,  she  approached  his  chair,  and  extend- 
ed toward  him  her  trembling  hand,  "  you  are  a  king — you 
weep — and  yet  I  go  !" 

The  only  reply  of  Louis  was  a  fresh  burst  of  sorrow,  as 
he  suffered  his  head  to  fall  upon  the  table,  without  the  utter- 
ance of  a  syllable.  But  Mary  needed  no  other  answer. 
She  at  once  felt  that  all  was  over  between  them ;  and  her 
pride  enabled  her  to  withdraw  from  his  presence  without 
one  attempt  at  reproach  or  expostulation.  Her  sisters 
were  already  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  she  took  her 
place  beside  them,  scarcely  appearing  to  remark  that  she 
had  been  followed  by  the  king,  who  remained  standing 
upon  the  same  spot  until  the  caiTiage  had  disappeared, 
when  he  departed  for  Chantilly,  in  order  to  indulge  his 
grief  in  solitude. 

During  this  time  the  veteran  Corneille  had  produced  his 
Q^]dipus,  and  Moliere  was  pursuing  his  representations  at 
the  theater  of  the  Petit-Bourbon.  Moreover,  two  other 
celebrities  had  appeared,  although  they  were  yet  to  acquire 
the  undying  fame  which  awaited  them  hereafter ;  one  was 
lia  Fontaine,  who  at  this  period  took  up  his  abode  at  Paris ; 
and  the  other,  Bossuet ;  while  Racine  and  Boileau  began 
to  give  the  promise  of  future  excellence  which  their  after 
career  so  fully  realized. 

Four  days  after  the  departure  of  his  nieces  the  cardinal 
left  Paris  in  his  turn,  with  a  princely  retinue,  for  the  Island 
of  Pheasants,t  which  had  been  ultimately  decided  on  as  the 

*  Mfemoires  de  Madame  de  Motteville. 

t  The  Island  of  Pheasants  is  a  small  Spanish  islet  formed  by  the 
Bidaasoa,  withia  a  league  of  Foutarabia  and  the  Gulf  of  Gascony, 
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rendezvous  of  the  contracting  parties  for  the  royal  man-iage. 
In  his  suite  he  had  two  archbishops,  four  bishops,  three 
marshals,  and  several  nobles  of  the  highest  rank ;  as  well 
as  M.  de  Lyonne,  the  minister  of  state,  who  was  to  assist 
him  in  his  labors.  Don  Antonio  Pimentelli  had  already 
preceded  him,  to  announce  his  approach  to  the  Spanish 
minister ;  while,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  St.  Jean  de 
Luz,  the  court  left  Fontainebleau  for  the  south,  although 
it  was  not  generally  known  that  the  king  had  absolutely 
refused  to  undertake  this  journey  until  it  had  been  con- 
ceded that  in  passing  Cognac  he  should  have  an  interview 
with  Mary  de  Mancini.  The  arguments  of  the  queen 
against  this  measure  were  at  first  vehement;  but  as  Louis 
persisted  in  his  purpose,  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that 
the  meeting  should  take  place. 

Great  preparations  were  made  by  all  those  who  had 
been  selected  to  accompany  the  court ;  and  the  most 
magnificent  apparel  was  prepared,  in  order  to  do  honor 
to  the  royal  nuptials ;  while  as  the  illustrious  cortege 
passed  along  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace  were  loud  and  long ;  and  a  thousand  blessings 
were  called  down  upon  the  head  of  the  young  king,  and 
a  thousand  prayers  put  up  for  the  success  and  safety  of 
his  journey. 

The  Queen-Mother  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess  de 
Conti;  the  Princess-Palatine;  the  Countess  de  Flex,  her 
lady  of  honor;  and  the  Duchess  d'Uzes.  From  Fontaine- 
bleau, the  court  first  proceeded  to  Chambord,  where  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  were  then  residing  for  a  few  days;  and 
upon  the  road  the  king  gayly  remarked  to  Mademoiselle, 
who  was  also  in  the  queen's  coach,  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  dress  nor  untied  his  hair,  because  he  ap- 
prehended that  by  increasing  hist.good  looks  he  should 
heighten  the  regret  of  his  uncle,  as  well  as  that  of 
Madame,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  her  sister,  who 
had   long  been   taught   to  consider  herself  as  his  future 
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wife ;  and  that  he  had  consequently  disfigured  himself 
as  much  as  possible.  Nor  had  Monsieur  and  Madame 
been  wholly  without  misgivings  on  their  side.  Madame 
being  not  only  mortified  at  the  failure  of  a  marriage  with 
her  daughter,  of  which  she  had  so  long  contemplated  the 
possibility,  that  she  had  finally  considered  it  as  certain ; 
but  also  tormented  with  fearful  visions  of  the  outlay  which 
would  be  necessitated  by  the  royal  visit ;  to  which  she 
had  only  become  tolerably  reconciled  by  the  almost  daily 
letters  of  Mademoiselle,  which,  in  all  probability,  con- 
tained something  more  weighty  than  mere  argument. 

The  uneasiness  of  Moyisieur,  although  less  squalid,  was 
scai'cely  less  'peurile  and  undignified.  He  had  amused 
himself  since  his  sojourn  at  Blois  by  preserving  pheasants, 
of  which  he  possessed  immense  numbers,  and  which  he 
never  suffered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  the  conviction  that 
the  king  would  not  omit  to  profit  by  so  excellent  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  a  favorite  sport,  made  him  perfectly 
wretched. 

When  the  court  arrived  at  Blois,  Mesdemoiselles  d'Or- 
leans  and  de  Valois  received  their  royal  relatives  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  attended  by  their  scanty  train  of  ladies ; 
and  although  each  individual  had  made  immense  exertion 
to  present  a  favorable  appearance,  the  antiquated  air  of 
their  costume  afforded  legitimate  subject  for  merriment 
among  the  more  modish  attendants  of  the  queen. 

As  he  alighted,  the  king  complimented  Madame  on  the 
beauty  of  his  cousin.  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans ;  whom, 
however,  he  saw  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  her  mortifi- 
cation upon  hearing  that  he  was  about  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Infanta  being  legibly  impressed  upon  her  counte- 
nance ;  which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely disfigured  by  the  bites  of  some  gnats  that  had 
stung  her  during  the  night,  robbed  her  of  her  brilliant 
complexion  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  youth.  When 
the  party  had  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  dispersed 
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themselves  through  the  apartments  and  galleries,  criticis- 
ing aloud  the  superannuated  appearance  of  the  furniture, 
and  the  obsolete  dresses  of  the  ladies ;  nor  were  they 
more  conciliating  during  the  dinner,  of  which  they  affected 
to  be  afraid  to  partake ;  while  Mademoiselle  sat  by, 
trembhng  with  mortification  and  annoyance.*  Neither 
tiie  king  nor  his  mother  disguised  their  anxiety  to  be 
gone ;  and  they  were  no  sooner  again  upon  the  road 
than  they  indulged  in  numerous  mirthful  reminiscences 
of  their  visit,  which  were  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Mademoiselle  ;  who  was,  nevertheless, 
compelled  to  smile  when  Louis  described  to  her  the 
evident  discomposure  of  her  father  at  the  destruction 
of  the  fourteen  pheasants  which  he  had  killed  while 
awaiting  dinner. 

It  was  with  an  aching  heart  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Mancini  had  received  an  order  from  the  queen  to  pro- 
ceed with  her  sisters  to  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  to  await  the 
passage  of  the  court,  in  order  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Her  Majesty ;  for  the  fact  that  the  queen  had  herself 
cemmanded  this  meeting  sufficed  to  assure  Mary  that  she 
no  longer  dreaded  her  influence  ;  and  the  idea  of  again 
seeing  the  king,  only  to  look  on  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  courtiers,  tortured  her  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Proud  in  her  own  integrity,  she  nevertheless  made  a 
powerful  effort  to  suppress  all  exhibition  of  her  wretched- 
ness, and  entered  the  presence  of  the  queen  with  a  calm 
dignity  which  astonished  all  around  her. 

Her  interview  with  the  king  was,  however,  a  bitter 
one ;  for,  divided  between  vanity  and  affection,  Louis 
was  at  once  less  firm  and  less  self-possessed  than  Mary. 
He  wept  bitterly,  and  bewailed  the  fetters  by  which  he 
was  shackled ;  but,  as  he  remarked  the  change  which 
nights  of  watching  and  of  tears  had  made  in  her  appear- 
ance, he  felt  half  consoled  ;  and  the  only  result  of  this 
*  M^moires  de  Madame  de  la  Valli^re. 
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meeting  was  to  harrow  the  heart  of  the  poor  victim  of 
poHtical  expediency,  and  to  prove  to  her  upon  how  un- 
stable a  foundation  she  had  blindly  built  up  her  super- 
structure of  hope. 

From  St.  Jean  d'Angely  the  court  proceeded  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  thence  to  Toulouse,  where  they  halted  to 
await  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The  negotiation  was 
a  tedious  one.  The  pardon  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and 
his  restoration  to  all  his  honors,  was  a  point  which  the 
cardinal  was  long  in  conceding;  and  this  was  no  sooner 
arranged  than  fresh  difficulties  arose  as  to  every  city 
which  was  to  be  claimed  or  ceded.  Weakened  as  he 
was  in  health,  not  only  by  the  disease  from  which  he 
was  suffering,  but  also  from  the  immense  fatigue  and 
want  of  rest  which  he  was  compelled  to  undergo,  Mazarin 
nevertheless  rallied  all  his  energies,  and  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  until  he  had  rendered  it  one  of  unequivocal 
advantage  to  the  nation  which  he  represented.  It  was 
then  signed  by  both  ministers  in  duplicate;  after  which 
they  also  appended  their  signatures  to  the  marriage 
contract. 

This  contract  insured  to  the  Infanta  a  portion  of  five 
hundred  thousand  golden  crowns,  payable  in  three  in- 
stallments ;  in  consideration  of  which  sum  she  formally 
renounced  "  all  other  pretensions  to  the  inheritance  of  her 
parents,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  neither  she  nor 
her  children  could  succeed  to  any  of  the  states  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  even  in  the  event  of  his  legitimate 
successors  becoming  extinct." 

The  Marshal  de  Grammont,  who  had  only  awaited  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  then  took  leave  of  Their  Majesties, 
and  hastened  as  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Madrid,  to 
demand  the  hand  of  the  Infanta;  while  the  cardinal,  worn 
out  both  in  body  and  mind,  arrived  at  Toulouse,  after  a 
three  months'  sojourn  in  the  unwholesome  air  of  the 
Island    of  Pheasants.      Between    the   two   ministers    the 
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whole  of  the  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  treaty  itself, 
had  been  one  great  diplomatic  struggle ;  for  although  the 
marriage  of  the  king  and  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
were  the  objects  of  the  conference,  more  than  a  month 
was  spent  in  settling  the  difficulties  of  precedence,  and  in 
regrulatinof  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed.  The  cardinals 
placed  themselves  on  an  equality  with  crowned  heads,  and 
France  claimed  preeminence  over  the  other  European 
powers;  but  Don  Louis  de  Haro  would  concede  neither 
of  these  assumptions,  and  refused  to  treat  save  on  equal 
terms,  both  as  regarded  himself  and  the  nation  of  which 
he  was  the  representative.  Mazarin  brought  to  the  strife 
all  his  usual  dexterity  and  cunning;  and  Don  Louis  a 
slowness  and  deliberation  which  afforded  him  ample  time 
to  sift  the  policy  of  his  opponent  to  the  very  dregs,  although 
he  refrained  fiora  offering  any  pledges,  or  holding  out  any 
promises ;  while  the  cardinal  was  lavish  of  both,  although 
they  were  all  equivocal.  The  aim  of  the  Italian  was  to 
take  his  aTitagonist  by  surprise,  that  of  the  Spaniard  to 
guard  himself  from  an  attempt  which  he  had  soon  pene- 
trated ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  latter  had  remarked 
of  the  cardinal,  that  his  policy  was  very  mistaken  upon  one 
point,  for  he  was  always  seeking  to  deceive. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  it  is  certain  that,  save  as  regarded 
the  peace,  Mazarin  obtained  no  actual  advantage  through 
this  marriage.  The  portion  of  Maria  Theresa  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  was  nominally  fixed  at  five  hun- 
dred thousand  gold  crowns,  would  not,  had  it  been  forth- 
with paid  into  the  treasury,  have  covered  the  outlay  of  tho 
king's  journey  to  the  frontier  to  receive  hei\  Nevertheless, 
these  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  equal  at  that  period 
to  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  were  a  great 
subject  of  contestation  between  the  ministers ;  and  finally, 
France  never  received  more  of  the  dower  than  a  hundred 
thousand  francs. 

Charles   IV.,   duke    of    Lorraine,  was,   by  this    treaty, 

VOL.  II.— B 
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made  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  both  the  kingdoms  against 
which  he  had  borne  arms ;  and  he  was  sacrificed  by  each 
tlie  more  readily  that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
oppose  their  united  verdict.  France  restored  to  him  his 
principality,  but  demolished  Nancy,  and  placed  an  inter- 
dict upon  his  maintaining  armed  troops;  while,  in  the 
case  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  against  whom  Louis  XIV. 
had  even  greater  cause  of  complaint,  Don  Louis  de  Haro 
obliged  the  cardinal  to  give  a  pledge  of  his  restoration  to 
the  favor  of  his  monarch,  by  a  threat  that,  should  this 
article  be  rejected,  Spain  would  continue  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Rocroy,  Catelet,  and  other  fortresses  of 
which  he  was  then  in  possession.  By  her  concession 
iipon  this  point,  France  consequently  gained,  not  only  the 
renewed  fealty  of  her  greatest  general,  but  also  the  cities 
just  named.* 

Both  these  subtil  ministers  were,  however,  guilty  of 
one  act  of  policy,  as  short-sighted  as  it  was  contemptible. 
Charles  II.,  at  that  period  hopeless  of  regaining  his  throne 
through  his  own  efforts,  or  those  of  his  immediate  friends, 
who  had  already  fruitlessly  exhausted  both  their  blood 
and  their  resources  in  his  cause,  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
conference  of  the  Pyrenees  than  he  hastened  to  implore 
the  help  of  Don  Louis  and  Mazarin,  flattering  himself 
that  their  respective  sovereigns,  who  were  both  his  rela- 
tives, would,  at  last,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  alliance — 
Cromwell,  moreover,  being  dead — revenge  a  cause  in  which 
all  the  crow^ned  heads  of  Europe  were  individually  inter- 
ested ;  but  neither  Don  Louis  nor  the  cardinal  would  con- 
cede an  interview  to  the  unhappy  and  exiled  king,  fearing 
to  rouse  the  resentment  of  the  English  ambassador,  who 
was  still  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 

Could.  Charles  have  foreseen  that  only  a  few  weeks 
were  destined  to  elapse  ere  he  should  be  summoned  by 
his  own  subjects  to  assume  his  birthright,  and  to  ascend 
*  Le  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.     Franchcville 
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the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  without  one  helping  hand  from 
among  the  mighty  potentates  of  Europe,  he  might  have 
spared  himself  that  last  and  useless  humiliation.  Certain 
it  is  that  this  unlooked-for  event  occurred  so  suddenly 
that  he  was  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  kingdom  before 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  signed. 

The  reception  of  the  Marshal  de  Grammont  at  Madrid 
had,  meanwhile,  been  most  triumphant.  He  had  entered 
the  city  post,  in  order  to  testify  the  impatience  of  his 
master,  magnificently  attired  in  the  garb  of  a  courier,  and 
followed  by  a  splendid  retinue;*  and,  on  his  arrival,  the 
admiral  of  Castillo  had  invited  him  to  a  gorgeous  banquet; 
which,  however,  like  the  feast  of  the  Barmecide,  was 
meant  rather  for  the  eye  than  for  the  palate.  Seven  hun- 
dred dishes,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  admiral, 
were  served  up,  of  which  the  contents  were  covered 
with  saffron  and  gilding ;  but  all  were  in  succession  car- 
ried away  untouched,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  guests, 
who  were  compelled  to  sit  for  four  hours  spectators  of 
these  unprofitable  evolutions.* 

The  fetes  and  galas  given  by  the  King  of  Spain,  in 
honor  of  his  arrival,  revenged  him,  however,  on  the 
visionary  banquet  of  the  admiral,  and  left  no  doubt  of 
the  success  of  his  mission. 

As  the  court  left  Toulouse  M.  de  Conde  quitted  Brus- 
sels, accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  son  ; 
and  at  Coulommeirs  he  was  met  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
de  Longueville ;  when,  after  a  hasty  greeting,  the  former 
went  forward  to  announce  his  approach  to  the  court,  where 
the  Prince  de  Conti  had  already  arrived.     Two  days  after- 

*  "  The  Marshal  de  Grammont  left  this  city  for  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
and  thence  for  Madrid,  not  only  with  the  most  attractive  retinue,  but 
also  with  an  immense  suite  of  persons  of  distinction,  who  were  anxious 
to  increase  the  splendor  of  an  embassy  of  this  importance. — Bayonne 
Gazette  of  the 'ilth  Sept.,  1659. 

t  Memoires  du  Marechal  de  Grammont 
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ward  Conde  reached  Aix  in  his  turn ;  and  when  he  was 
announced  to  the  queen,  Mademoiselle  was  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Her  Majesty,  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  appear- 
ance of  the  illustrious  rebel;  but  she  was  fated,  for  the 
present,  to  disappointment,  as  Anne  of  Austria  had  no 
sooner  ascertained  the  identity  of  her  visitor  than  she 
turned  to  the  princess,  and  requested  her  to  leave  the 
room,  asserting  that  M.  de  Conde  had  desired  that  their 
first  meeting  might  take  place  without  witnesses.  Made- 
moiselle replied  with  a  bitter  smile  that  she  was  con- 
vinced the  prince  would  consider  her  absence  upon  such 
an  occasion  very  extraordinary.  The  queen,  however, 
retorted  in  an  angry  tone,  and  Mademoiselle  found  her- 
self compelled  to  obey,  which  she  did  with  an  ill  grace ; 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  complain  to  the  cardinal  of  the 
want  of  consideration  which  had  been  shown  to  her,  de- 
claring that,  should  she  be  subjected  to  a  renewed  affront 
of  this  nature,  she  would  immediately  withdraw  from  court. 
Mazarin  made  an  ample  apology,  by  which  the  haughty 
princess  was  appeased  ;  and  M.  de  Conde,  having  shortly 
afterward  paid  her  a  visit,  she  soon  forgot  her  momentary 
mortification.* 

The  prince,  meanwhile,  relieved  every  one  about  him 
of  the  embarrassment  which  might  have  been  felt  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  reappearance,  by  the  perfect  self-pos- 
session which  he  exhibited,  and  by  accosting  each  individ- 
ual with  whom  he  came  in  contact  with  the  easy  and 
indifferent  air  of  one  who  had  only  parted  from  them  the 
previous  evening ;  and  he  had  not  been  many  hours  in 
Aix  ere  the  king  was  talking  familiarly  to  him  of  all  that 
he  had  accomplished  both  in  France  and  Flanders,  with 
as  much  interest  as  though  he  had  performed  all  these  ex- 
ploits in  the  royal  service. 

On  the  evening  succeeding  the  departure  of  the  court 
for  Toulon,  as  Mademoiselle  was  writing  in  her  apart- 
*  Meraoires  tie  Mademoiselle  de  Moiitpensier. 
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raent,  a  courier  from  Blois  was  announced,  who  proved  to 
be  a  jester  on  the  establishment  of  Monsieur,  and  who 
threw  upon  her  table  a  large  packet  of  papers,  exclaiming 
that  her  father  was  not  dead,  nor  did  he  believe  that  he 
was  likely  to  die  this  time ;  and  then,  without  explaining 
the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  announcement,  asked  if 
the  cardinal  wex'e  in  the  city,  as  he  had  a  letter  to  deliver 
to  him. 

The  princess,  greatly  alarmed,  inquired  into  the  motive 
of  his  journey ;  when  he  stated  that  Monsieur  had  been 
suffering  from  brain-fever,  but  that  he  was  now  better ; 
and  that  his  object  was  to  inform  the  court  of  the  circum- 
stance. The  letters  of  Mademoiselle,  however,  gave  a 
less  favorable  opinion  of  the  temporary  convalescence  of 
her  father;  and  the  certificate  of  the  physicians,  by  which 
they  were  accompanied,  left  no  doubt  of  the  gravity  of  the 
attack,  nor  of  their  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  which 
might  supervene. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  princess  lost  no  time  in 
sending  a  messenger  to  the  cardinal,  stating  her  anxiety 
to  stai't  immediately  for  Blois ;  but  Mazarin  declared  that 
he  was  not  aware  if  her  departure  would  be  strictly  ac- 
cording to  etiquet,  and  that  she  must  delay  her  purpose 
until  he  ascertained  the  fact.  In  obedience  to  this  decis- 
ion. Mademoiselle  contented  herself  by  ordering  prayers 
to  be  put  up  in  all  the  churches,  and  awaited,  as  patiently 
as  she  could,  the  permission  of  the  court  to  assist  in  clos- 
ing the  eyes  of  her  dying  father.  On  returning  from 
the  evening  service  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  on  the 
following  Sunday,  she  found  all  her  retinue  assembled  in 
her  antechamber ;  and  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  at  once 
— Monsieur  was  dead  ;  and  retiring  to  her  closet  she  burst 
into  tears. 

Mademoiselle  could  not,  however,  even  while  she  wept 
as  a  daughter,  forget  that  she  was  also  a  princess ;  and, 
accordingly,  she  soon  sufficiently  controlled  her  filial  emo- 
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tion  to  remember  that  it  was  her  duty  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  death  of  his  uncle.  "  These  are  dignified  proceed- 
ings," she  remarks,  "  in  which  we  should  never  fail."  She, 
therefore,  sustained  by  this  reflection,  dried  her  tears,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  informing  him  that  her  grief 
would  not  allow  her  to  address  the  king ;  but  that  as  her 
duty  obliged  her  to  inform  His  Majesty  of  the  death  of 
Monsieur,  she  requested  him  to  perform  the  office  for  her. 
She  then  sent  a  gentleman  to  wait  upon  the  queen  and 
the  Duke  d'Anjou  with  the  melancholy  tidings,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  write  a  second  letter  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  to 
inform  him  of  her  anxiety  that  he  should  succeed  to  the 
government  of  Languedoc,  for  which  she  strongly  advised 
him  to  apply ;  but  counseled  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
speak  of  any  private  government,  in  order  that  all  such 
might  be  left  to  those  upon  whom  Monsieur  had  himself 
bestowed  them  ;  after  which  she  gave  the  necessary  orders 
for  her  mourning,  and  then  retired  to  rest,  "  occupied  by  a 
sincere  regret  at  the  death  of  Monsieur." 

We  have  shown  how  Mademoiselle  bore  the  loss  of 
her  last  parent;  let  us  now  turn  to  the  little  court  of 
Blois,  and  examine  the  effect  produced  by  the  demise  of 
Gaston  upon  those  by  whom  he  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded. 

Madame  was  not  present  when  he  expired ;  but  he  no 
sooner  ceased  to  breathe  than  she  demanded  the  keys  of 
the  presses,  in  which  she  locked  up  the  dinner-services, 
the  plate,  and  every  thing  that  came  under  her  hand  ;  and 
having  secured  all  articles  of  value,  she  discharged  the 
whole  of  her  household,  retaining  only  a  few  Lorrainese 
attendants,  who  were  as  rapacious  as  herself.  She  next 
removed  the  sheets  from  the  bed  upon  which  Monsieur  lay 
dead ;  and  as  there  was,  consequently,  no  linen  left  in 
which  to  shroud  the  corpse,  it  became  necessary  for  some 
one  to  supply  it;  when  Madame  de  Rare,  the  governess 
of  his  daughtei's,  gave  the  last  proof  of  her  attachment  to 
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her  master  by  furnishing  the  death-sheet  in  which  he  was 
carried  to  his  grave.*  Moreover,  the  usual  religious  cere- 
monies were  neglected,  and  scarcely  a  prayer  was  said 
for  the  son,  the  brother,  and  the  uncle  of  three  power- 
ful sovereigns.  The  doors  of  the  apartment  in  which  he 
lay  were  closed  every  evening,  and  the  priests  left  the 
body  unattended  during  the  night.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  neither  light  nor  fire  was  allowed  in 
the  room  ;  and  when,  after  having  laid  in  state  for  sev- 
eral days,  the  body  was  finally  removed  to  St.  Denis,  the 
funeral  procession  was  composed  only  of  a  few  pages  and 
almoners. 

Etiquet  prescribed  for  Madame  a  retirement  of  forty 
days  in  an  apartment  hung  with  black,  where  she  should 
have  received  the  condolences  of  the  public  bodies,  and 
of  her  own  private  friends;  but  Marguerite  of  Lorraine 
was  not,  as  we  have  shown,  a  person  to  be  influenced  by 
common  rules  ;  and,  although  no  princess  had  yet  ventured 
to  neglect  this  last  ceremonial  of  mourning,  she  dispensed, 
with  the  restraint  and  the  expense  alike,  and  at  the  end 
of  eleven  or  twelve  days  reappeared  in  the  midst  of  her 
diminished  household,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  having  aiTanged  her  affairs 
at  Blois,  she  announced  her  intention  of  forthwith  pro- 
ceeding to  Paris,  to  entreat  the  king  in  behalf  of  herself 
and  her  daughters;  and  when  she  set  forth  for  this  pur- 
pose, instead  of  traveling  in  a  close  coach,  she  selected  au 
open  carriage,  by  which  means  she  was  recognized  in 
every  town  and  village  through  which  she  passed.t 

The  curateof  St.  Savior  of  Blois  had  attended  the  prince 

*  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  similar  circumstance  occurred  at  the 
death  of  Madame  herself.  After  her  body  had  been  embalmed  not 
one  of  her  women  would  give  a  chemise  for  her  to  be  bmied  in,  but 
said  that  they  did  not  possess  any ;  and  it  w^as  the  Princess  of  Wirtem- 
berg  who  supplied  the  linen  necessary  for  her  decent  interment. 

t  Meraoires  de  Madame  de  la  Valli^re. 
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in  his  last  moments,  the  pi'incipal  of  the  Oratory,  who  was 
his  confessor,  not  being  upon  the  spot,  while  the  Abbe  de 
Ranee,*  the  nephew  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  attached 
himself  with  exemplary  devotion  to  His  Royal  Highness, 
and,  until  he  expired,  remained  constantly  by  his  bedside. 

Previously  to  that  period  he  had  been  known  only  by 
his  companionable  qualities,  his  powers  of  intellect,  and 
his  utter  disregard  of  the  duties  of  his  sacred  profession  ; 
but  the  death-bed  of  Monsieur,  as  Mademoiselle  relates, 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  Conscious  of  the 
errors  of  his  past  career,  beside  the  body  of  the  almost 
forsaken  prince,  whose  passage  to  the  tomb  he  had  so  ma- 
terially assisted  to  render  happy,  he  formed  the  resolution 
of  abandoning  a  world  by  which  he  had  been  so  grievously 
misguided ;  and  as  he  had  the  control  of  the  Abbey  of  La 
Trappe,  he  at  once  determined  that  it  should  be  the  place 
of  his  penance,  for  which  purpose  he  requested  permission 
of  the  king  to  reform  the  community,  and  had  no  sooner 
received  the  royal  sanction  to  that  effect  than  he  took  the 
vows  of  the  rigid  order  of  St.  Bernard,  and  was  deputed 
by  the  whole  body  to  proceed  to  Rome,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  his  mission,  and  displayed  so  much 
piety  and  ability  that  he  was  soon  regarded  as  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  saint  whose  garb  he  wore.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  reorganized  his  abbey,  and  placed  it  upon 
the  same  footing  which  it  held  in  the  time  of  its  holy 
founder. 

Other  authorities,  however,  attribute  the  conversion  of 
M.  de  Ranee  to  a  very  different  cause.  The  whole  of  his 
youth  had  been  devoted  to  dissipation  ;  and  among  other 
women  of  rank  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself  in  a  man- 
ner unbecoming  his  profession,  was  the  beautiful  but  dis- 
sipated Duchess  de  Montbazon,  from  whom,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  had  been  compelled  to  separate  himself  for  a  short 

X  Dom  Armand  John  le  Bouthillier,  nephew  of  the  superintendent  of 
finance. 
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time,  and  to  whose  residence  he  hastened  immediately  on 
his  return  from  his  journey,  ignorant  that  she  had  died 
during  his  absence.  Entering  her  apartment  unannounced, 
he  was  horror-struck  on  seeing  her  head  placed  upright 
upon  a  dish,  the  leaden  coffin  which  had  been  prepared 
having  been  found  to  short  for  the  body ;  and  this  sight, 
for  which  he  had  been  totally  unprepared,  produced  so 
great  an  effect  upon  his  mind,  that  it  determined  him  to 
the  retreat  which  has  been  already  mentioned  !* 

Certain  it  is  that  this  conversion  created  infinitely  more 
sensation  than  the  death  by  which  it  had  been  preceded, 
for  Gaston  left  scarcely  a  regret  behind  him.  Always  dis- 
affected and  suspicious,  he  was  perpetually  in  a  state  of 
moral  revolt ;  and  when  circumstances  occasionally  com- 
pelled him  to  put  his  theories  into  practice,  he  unhesitat- 
ingly sacrificed  all  those  who  had  been  weak  enough  to 
trust  to  his  honor,  when  by  such  measures  he  could  insure 
his  own  safety.  Not  one  of  all  his  friends  escaped  some 
share  of  suflTering  for  his  sake :  exile,  imprisonment,  and 
death  had  been  alike  the  reward  of  their  misplaced  confi- 
dence in  his  principles ;  and  his  abandonment  of  their 
interests  in  the  hour  of  need  was  so  notorious,  that,  on 
one  occasion,  when  at  a  public  rejoicing,  he  extended  his 
hand  to  the  Prince  de  Guemenee,  who  had  ascended  some 
steps,  the  prince  said,  with  a  somewhat  equivocal  smile, 
"  I  thank  Your  Royal  Highness  the  more  sincerely  for 
your  help,  as  I  am  the  first  of  your  friends  whom  you  ever 
assisted  to  descend  from  a  scaffold  :"t  a  bitter  pleasantry, 
which  must  have  smitten  with  momentary  shame  even 
Gaston  of  Orleans. 

Neither  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  house,  nor 
the  conversion  of  an  abbe  of  the  court,  were,  however, 
events  of  sufficient  importance  to  divert  the  thoughts  of 
all   classes   for  more  than  a  very  brief  interval  from  the 

♦  Dictionnaire  Encyclop6clique  de  Charles  Saint-Laurent, 
t  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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approaching  marriage  of  the  king ;  and,  accordingly,  Gas- 
ton was  laid  beside  his  illustrious  kindred  in  the  gloomy 
vaults  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  iron  gates  closed  behind  him, 
never  again  to  revolve  upon  their  hinges  until  they  once 
more  fell  back  to  admit  another  inmate  to  this  Necropolis 
of  departed  royalty,  while  De  Ranee  buried  himself  in 
the  living  tomb  of  La  Trappe,  to  fast  and  pray,  exist  in 
eternal  silence,  and  dailydig  his  grave  with  his  own  hands, 
without  leaving  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  public 
mind. 

Every  eye  was  turned  toward  the  Pyrenees. 
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Considerable  surprise  was  felt  by  the  court  when  they 
received  an  intimation  that  the  marriage  of  the  sovereign 
was  postponed  until  the  following  spring  ;  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  and  the  consequent  probability  of  a  rigorous 
winter,  being  a  pretext  for  this  delay  on  the  pait  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  could  not,  as  he  asserted,  expose  him- 
self without  imprudence,  at  such  a  season,  to  a  journey  for 
which  both  his  age  and  his  infirmities  unfitted  him. 

In  the  interval  which  consequently  elapsed,  intelligence 
reached  the  French  court  of  the  death  of  the  second  prince 
of  Spain,  and  great  alarm  was  felt  both  by  the  queen  and 
Mazarin  that  this  event  would  prevent  the  completion  of 
the  treaty ;  but,  as  peace  had  become  quite  as  desirable 
for  the  one  kingdom  as  for  the  other,  their  fears  were  not 
realized  ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1660,  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  court  left  Toulouse  for  Bayonne,  and  thence  proceed- 
ed to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Infanta. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  royal  and  nuptial  interview.  A  temporary 
palace  had  been  erected  in  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  which 
was  i-edolent  of  Spanish  splendor  and  French  elegance ;  a 
bridcro  connected  the  island  with  the  main  land  on  eillirr 
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frontier :  ancl  infinite  difficulties  had  been  vanquished  in 
order  to  place  the  two  sovereigns  on  a  perfect  equality, 
even  in  the  most  minute  details  of  accommodation  and 
ornament.  The  bridges,  forming  covered  gallenes,  v/ere 
precisely  similar,  and  led  to  two  saloons  splendidly  furnish- 
ed and  decorated,  having  lateral  chambers  and  dressing- 
rooms  ;  while  in  the  exact  center,  calculated  to  an  inch  of 
surface,  was  the  grand  hall  of  meeting,  which  was  ex- 
tremely spacious,  and  lighted  only  on  the  riverward  side. 
Two  doors  of  entrance,  placed  precisely  opposite  to  each 
other,  enabled  the  two  great  contracting  parties  to  make  a 
simultaneous  entrance  ;  while  the  floor,  divided  in  a  straight 
line  across  the  center,  was  covered  on  the  Spanish  side 
with  Persian  carpets  wrought  on  a  ground  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  and  the  moiety  which  belonged  to  France  was  over- 
spread with  crimson  Genoa  velvet,  laced  with  gold  and 
silver.  In  each  compartment  were  placed  an  arm-chair 
and  a  table ;  and  upon  the  latter  stood  two  inkstands  and 
two  timepieces  ;  in  short,  not  the  slightest  deviation,  save 
in  the  material  which  covered  the  floor,  was  perceptible  in 
the  respective  sides  of  the  vast  apartment.* 

On  the  3d  of  June,  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  as  the  proxy  of 
Louis  XIV.,  having  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  as  his  witness, 
married  the  Infanta  Maria-Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV., 
King  of  Spain,  in  the  church  of  Fontarabia,  where  the  cer- 
emony was  conducted  with  the  most  stately  and  chilling 
gravity.  Mademoiselle,  who  had  with  some  difficulty  ob- 
tained permission  to  attend  the  espousals  incognita,  relates 
that  a  dais  of  gold  brocade,  inclosed  by  curtains  save  on 
the  side  next  the  altar,  had  been  prepared  for  the  king  in 
the  tribune,  and  beside  it  was  placed  a  seat  for  Don  Louis 
de  Haro,  with,  beyond  this,  a  bench  for  the  grandees  of 
the  kingdom  on  one  side,  and  a  second  for  the  almoners 
directly  opposite.  All  the  French  who  were  present  occu- 
pied the  steps  of  the  altar. 

*  Meiftoires  de  Matlemoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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The  king  entered  the  church,  preceded  by  a  few  Swiss 
guards,  the  larger  portion  of  the  troops  remaining  at  the 
entrance ;  and  immediately  before  him  walked  the  Bishop 
of  Pampeluna,  with  the  whole  of  his  clergy,  in  full  sacer- 
dotal costume.  Philip  IV.  woi'e  a  gray  coat  embroidered 
with  silver,  and  his  hat  looped  with  a  large  diamond,  to 
which  was  attached  a  pendent  pearl,  both  belonging  to  the 
crown  jewels.  He  was  followed  by  the  Infanta,  who  walk- 
ed alone,  dressed  in  white  satin,  richly  embroidered,  and 
ornamented  with  small  bows  of  silver  serge,  a  quantity  of 
ill-set  gems,  and  a  mass  of  false  hair.  Her  train  was  car- 
ried by  her  first  lady  of  the  household.* 

By  some  strange  oversight,  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  was  not 
apprised  of  the  precise  hour  at  which  the  marriage  had 
been  appointed  to  take  place  ;  and  the  service  was  actually 
about  to  commence  when  he  was  missed,  and  a  messenger 
hastily  dispatched  to  his  residence,  whence  he  arrived 
without  delay  totally  unattended  ;  and  witli  evident  chagrin 
reproached  Don  Louis  for  his  neglect,  as  he  passed  on  to 
take  his  place  at  the  altar. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  Philip  IV.  seated  himself 
in  his  chair  of  state,  and  the  Infanta  took  her  place  upon 
her  cushion ;  after  which  the  bishop  also  seated  himself, 
and  Don  Louis  approached,  and  presented  to  him  the  pro- 
curation of  the  King  of  France,  which  the  Bishop  of  Fre- 
jus had  just  delivered  into  his  hands.  It  was  read  by  one 
of  the  assis.tant  priests,  as  wei'e  also  the  Papal  dispensa- 
tions ;  after  which  the  marriage  service  was  performed ; 
the  king  standing  the  whole  time  between  the  Infanta  and 
Don  Louis. 

When  the  princess  was  called  upon  to  make  her  affirm- 

*  Camerieri  Major  are  persons  who,  in  the  Peninsular  courts,  have 
unlimited  authority  over  the  servants  of  the  palace ;  dress  and  undress 
the  king,  or  other  member  of  the  royal  family  whom  they  serve,  and 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  over  all  which  relates  to  the  internal  economy 
of  the  household. 
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ative  reply,  she  turned  round  and  faced  her  father,  mak- 
ing, when  she  had  so  done,  a  very  profound  curtsey,  as  if 
to  solicit  his  permission  to  utter  it,  which  was  apparently 
conceded  ;  she  then  slowly  and  gravely  moved  her  lips,  and 
answered  in  a  low,  firm  tone.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  ceremony,  the  Infanta  never  once  gave  her  hand  to 
Don  Louis,  nor  did  he  present  the  ring  to  her.  At  the 
termination  of  the  service  she  knelt  before  the  king,  and 
kissed  his  hand ;  after  which  Philip  withdrew  his  hat,  and 
embraced  her.  She  then  rose,  placed  herself  on  the  king's 
right  hand,  and  the  whole  train  swept  after  them  from  the 
church. 

Nothing  could  more  thoroughly  illustrate  the  different 
genius  of  the  two  nations  than  the  manner  in  which  they 
observed  the  royal  marriage  day.  At  Fontarabia  not  a 
vestige  of  rejoicing  was  to  be  detected;  all  was  grave,  and 
still,  and  monotonous  as  usual ;  while  in  France  the  people 
were  profuse  in  outlay  both  of  money  and  acclamation. 
Their  joy  amounted,  indeed,  almost  to  delirium.* 

"  The  Infanta,"  says  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  accom- 
panied Mademoiselle  to  witness  the  marriage,  "  is  short, 
but  well  made ;  we  admired  the  extreme  fairness  of  her 
complexion  ;  her  blue  eyes  appeared  to  us  to  be  fine,  and 
charmed  us  by  their  softness  and  brilliancy.  We  cele- 
brated the  beauty  of  her  mouth,  and  of  her  somewhat  full 
and  roseate  lips.  The  outline  of  her  face  is  long,  but  being 
rounded  at  the  chin,  pleased  us ;  her  cheeks,  rather  large 
but  handsome,  had  their  share  of  our  praise ;  her  hair,  of 
a  very  light  auburn,  accorded  admirably  with  her  fine  com- 
plexion. To  speak  the  truth,  with  more  height,  and  hand- 
somer teeth,  she  would  deserve  to  be  estimated  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  persons  in  Europe.  Her  bust  appeared 
to  be  well  formed  and  tolerably  full ;  but  her  dress  was 
horrible."t 

*  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent, 
t  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Motte-sille. 
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On  the  following  day,  Anne  of  Austria,  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  royal  bride  met  on  the  Island  of  Confer- 
ence. The  Queen-Mother  arrived  first,  Philip  IV.  having 
been  detained  at  Fontarabia  by  the  visit  of  the  Duke  de 
Crequi,  w^ho  waited  upon  him  in  the  name  of  his  royal 
master,  to  present  to  the  young  queen,  not  the  jewels  of 
the  crown,  but  those  which  Louis  offered  as  his  marriage 
gift,  and  which  were  very  fine.  She  was  accompanied  only 
by  Monsieur  (the  Duke  d'Anjou,  now  Duke  d'Orleans), 
etiquet  not  permitting  the  young  king  to  have  an  interview 
with  his  bride  before  a  given  moment,  and  attended  by 
Mesdames  de  Flex  and  de  Noailles.  She  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  her  royal  brother  and  the  bride,  and  the  meeting 
between  these  long-severed  relatives  was  stately  and  dig- 
nified. Anne  of  Austria,  indeed,  in  whom  the  sister  for  a 
moment  overcame  the  sovereign,  endeavored  to  salute  the 
Spanish  king  upon  the  cheek ;  but  he  held  back  his  head 
so  rigidly  that  she  could  not  succeed. 

The  young  queen  then  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  be- 
fore her,  and  requested  permission  to  kiss  her  hand  ;  upon 
which  Anne  of  Austria  lifted  her  affectionately  from  the 
floor,  and  embraced  her  with  great  tenderness.  The  con- 
versation that  ensued  was  kind,  heartfelt,  and  earnest  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen-Mother;  but  Philip  never  relaxed 
for  a  moment  in  his  stateliness.  After  some  time  had 
elapsed,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  approached  Their  Majes- 
ties, and  informed  them  that  a  stranger  was  at  tlie  door, 
who  requested  that  it  might  be  opened  to  him  ;  when  Anne 
of  Austria,  with  the  consent  of  the  king  her  brother,  de- 
sired that  the  visitor  might  be  admitted. 

Mazarin  and  Don  Louis  had  left  the  door  partially 
thrown  back,  in  order  that  the  king  might  see  his  bride; 
and  as  it  was  desirable  that  she  should  also  see  him,  they 
were  careful  not  to  impede  her  view,  which  was  the  more 
easy  as  he  was  a  head  taller  than  either  of  the  ministers. 
As  her  son  approached,  the  color  of  the  Queen-Mother  rose, 
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and  the  Infanta  liaving  met  his  eye,  blushed  deeply ;  while 
Philip  remarked,  with  a  gracious  smile,  that  he  had  a  hand- 
some son-in-law. 

The  suite  of  the  Spanish  king  consisted  of  Don  Louis  de 
Haro,  his  prime  minister;  Don  Pedro  of  Arragon,  captain 
of  the  Bourgignon  guard;  the  Marquis  d'Aytonne;  the  Mar- 
quis de  Malepique,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies;  the 
Marshal  de  Leche  and  the  Count  de  Monserci,  both  sons  of 
Don  Louis  de  Haro ;  Don  Fernando  Vones-de  Canto-Car- 
rero,  secretary  of  state;  and  Senhors  Pimentel  and  Velas- 
quez. Louis  XIV.  was  accompanied  by  the  Queen-Mother, 
Monsieur  Duke  d'Orleans,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  numerous  great  officers  of  the  crown  and 
kingdom ;  among  whom  were  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne, 
who  had  recently  been  appointed  marshal-general  of  the 
camps  and  armies  of  the  king ;  and  the  marshal  Duke  de 
Grammont,  who  had  visited  Madrid  to  demand  the  hand  of 
the  Infanta.* 

The  Infanta-queen  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  white  satin, 
embroidered  with  bugles,  and  wore  a  hoop.  Her  hair  was 
simply  dressed,  and  adorned  with  a  bouquet  of  pear-shaped 
emeralds  mingled  with  brilliants,  which  were  a  present 
from  her  royal  bridegroom.  On  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
suite  of  Louis,  the  King  of  Spain  remarked  M.  de  Tu- 
renne, and  repeated  several  times,  "  There  is  a  man  who 
has  caused  me  many  uneasy  hours  :"  a  reminiscence  which 
considerably  annoyed  the  marshal.t 

When  Louis  XIV.  had  advanced  to  the  center  of  the 
saloon,  the  two  kings  placed  themselves  in  front  of  their 
respective  tables,  and  cushions  were  brought  to  each  ;  after 
which  the  cardinal  came  forward,  bearing  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel  with  a  cross  resting  upon  the  volume,  while  the 
patriarch  of  India  acted  similarly  on  the  Spanish  side ; 
both  being  in  full  costume.     This  done,  the  two  sovereigns 

*  Le  Corate  Alexandre  de  Laborde. 

+  Memoires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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knelt ;  M.  de  Brieiine,  French  secretary  of  state,  then  took 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  Don  Fernando  Vones-de  Canto- 
Carrero,  who  held  the  same  distinguished  rank  in  Spain, 
did  the  same  ;  and  each  read  it  aloud  in  his  own  language. 
At  its  conclusion,  the  royal  allies  laid  their  hands  upon  the 
Gospel,  and  took  their  oaths  to  observe  its  contents ;  after 
which  they  both  rose,  and  advancing  at  an  equal  pace  to 
the  division  of  the  apartment,  exchanged  an  embrace, 
which  Louis  XIV.  gracefully  followed  up  by  the  assurance 
that  he  pledged  himself,  not  only  to  peace,  but  to  friend- 
ship. When  some  further  courtesies  had  been  recipro- 
cated, they  moved  side  by  side  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  where  Don  Fernando  Vones  presented  the  Spanish 
retinue  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  cardinal  made  the 
French  suite  known  to  the  King  of  Spain,  At  the  close 
of  this  ceremony  each  monarch  retired  to  his  closet  to  sign 
the  treaty,  and  reappeared  in  the  great  saloon,  where 
Philip  IV.  remarked  to  the  Queen-Mother,  that  as  it  was 
growing  late,  he  would  return  to  the  island-palace  on  the 
following  day  at  three  o'clock.  After  this  announcement 
the  two  courts  separated.* 

On  the  morrow  the  Queen-Mother  returned  alone  to  the 
island,  desiring  Mademoiselle  and  the  ladies  of  her  house- 
hold to  await  her  in  her  apartments,  in  order  to  receive  the 
young  queen,  who  was  to  reside  with  her  for  a  couple  of 
days ;  after  which  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  St.  Jean-de-Luz.  A  raised  platform  extended 
from  the  residence  of  Anne  of  Austria  to  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  which  was  richly  carpeted.  The  young  queen 
was  robed  in  a  royal  mantle  of  violet-colored  velvet,  pow- 
dered with  fleurs-de-lis,  over  a  white  dress,  and  wore  a 
crown  upon  her  head.  Her  train  was  carried  by  Mesde- 
moiselles  d'Alencjon  and  de  Valois.t  and  the  Princess  de 
Carignan.     After  the  ceremony  the  queen  complained  of 

*  Mcmoires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
t  The  vounger  daughters  of  Gaston. 
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fatigue,  and  retired  for  a  few  hours  to  her  chamber,  where 
she  dined  alone.  In  the  evening  she  received  the  court, 
dressed  in  the  French  style ;  and  gold  and  silver  tokens, 
commemorative  of  the  royal  marriage,  were  profusely 
showered  from  the  windows  of  her  apartment. 

All  her  Spanish  retinue,  including  the  Countess  dePleigo, 
her  camarara-mayor,  then  took  their  leave,  and  departed 
for  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  five  individuals :  her  con- 
fessor, her  physician,  her  surgeon,  her  first  waiting-woman, 
Malina,  who  had  served  the  queen  her  mother  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  the  nephew  of  the  latter,  who  had  married 
one  of  her  femraes-de-chambre. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  court  left  St.  Jean-de-Luz  for 
Paris;  and  at  Toulouse  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  after  the 
successful  termination  of  his  mission  to  Madrid,  received 
the  compliments  of  the  royal  circle,  and  presented  to  the 
king  the  Marquis  de  Peguilain,*  his  nephew,  a  young 
officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  last  campaign. 
His  personal  advantages,  his  cheerful  disposition,  his  brill- 
iant conversation,  and,  above  all,  his  tact  in  dispensing 
those  frank  and  apparently  unpremeditated  flatteries  which 
are  so  welcome  to  sovereigns,  so  won  upon  the  young  king, 
that  Louis  at  once  determined  to  attach  him  to  his  person 
by  all  the  attractions  of  court  favor. 

At  Amboise  the  royal  party  were  met  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  who  came  to  present  his  son,  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 
At  Chambord  the  Duke  de  Loingueville  paid  his  respects 
in  his  turn ;  and  lastly,  at  Fontainebleau,  the  Duke  de  Lor- 
raine and  the  Duke  de  Guise  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  king 
and  queen  to  pay  their  homage.  Thence  the  illustrious 
cortege  reached  Vincennes,  where  they  remained  until  the 
preparations  were  completed  for  their  solemn  entrance  into 
the  capital,  which  ultimately  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
August. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  the  king  had  hastened 
*  Afterward  Duke  de  Lauzun. 
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to  recall  from  banishment  both  the  Count  de  Vivonne  and 
the  Marquis  de  Mancini;  and  poor  Mary,  in  her  exile  at 
Brouage,  wept  with  joy  to  hear  that  her  dearly-beloved 
brother  had  been  chosen  for  the  honor  of  bearing  the  train 
of  Mademoiselle,  even  although  it  was  at  the  nuptials  of 
the  only  man  whom  she  had  ever  loved ;  for  she  saw  in 
this  distinction  an  earnest  of  his  future  favor. 

For  herself  she  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  hope ;  the 
past  was  as  a  brilliant  dream  from  which  the  present  was 
a  mere  troubled  waking.  She  looked  around  upon  the 
dreary  state  by  which  she  was  environed,  and  tried  to  con- 
dense her  secret  thoughts,  and  to  fix  them  on  the  familiar 
objects  amid  which  she  tried  to  believe  that  she  was  des- 
tined to  wear  away  her  life.  Until  within  a  week  of  the 
royal  marriage  she  had  occasionally  received  letters  from 
Louis  ;  and  if  they  were  not  what  they  had  once  been,  still 
she  struggled  to  close  her  eyes  against  the  fact ;  but,  since 
the  Infanta  had  become  Queen  of  France,  no  communica- 
tion had  reached  her.  This  was  as  it  should  be,  she  ar- 
gued to  her  own  heart — the  passion  which  had  formerly 
been  her  glory  could  now  only  be  her  shame.  It  was  right 
that  he  should  forget  her,  as  he  had  done.  But  when  the 
bruised  heart  spoke  in  its  turn,  she  buried  her  burning  face 
in  her  spread  hands,  and  thought  what  a  boon  it  would  be 
to  die. 

Mademoiselle  de  Mancini  dwelt  only  on  the  broad  out- 
line of  her  misfortune — she  did  not  waste  a  thought  upon 
its  details ;  and  even  had  she  heard  of  the  new  courtier 
whom  the  pleasure-loving  Louis  had  attached  to  his  train 
at  Toulouse,  she  would  not  have  suspected  for  an  instant 
that  he  could  possess  the  power  further  to  embitter  her 
destiny.  And  yet  so  it  was :  since  the  banishment  of 
Vivonne  and  Mancini,  the  young  king  had  only  the  faithful 
Prince  de  Marsillac  about  his  person  to  whom  he  was  will- 
ing to  confide  those  secrets  which  at  his  age  are  consider- 
ed as  so  impoitant ;  and  even  this  confidence  availed  him 
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little,  for  the  prince  could  only  listen  and  lament.  He  did 
not  possess  sufficient  courage  to  offer  an  opinion  which 
micrht  chance  to  "five  offense ;  and  thus  Louis  soon  weari- 
ed  of  a  sympathy  which,  however  sincere,  was  never  sug- 
gestive. 

At  such  a  moment,  therefore,  M.  de  Peguilain  was  doubly 
welcome ;  toward  the  two  recently  reconciled  culprits  the 
king  wa^  anxious  not  to  exhibit  a  too  marked  attachment, 
lest  by  so  doing  he  might  create  jealousy  and  disaffection 
amonsr  his  other  courtiers ;  while  as  reo^arded  the  new 
favorite  he  was  under  no  such  restriction ;  and  as  De  Pe- 
guilain was  too  clever  not  to  perceive  in  an  instant  the 
error  of  the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  he  at  once  adopted  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  line  of  conduct,  whose  very  novelty 
increased  the  predilection  of  Louis  in  his  favor.  He  even 
dared  to  blame  where  he  disapproved  ;  but  he  did  it  with 
a  grace  which  invested  the  error  with  a  sort  of  kingly  vir- 
tue that  flattered  the  vanity  and  self-appreciation  of  the 
young  monarch,  even  although  it  convinced  him  of  his 
fault ;  while,  where  he  had  only  to  applaud,  he  based  his 
praises  upon  such  high  and  dignified  grounds  that  they 
assumed  a  double  value. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances, 
ere  Louis  confided  to  him  all  the  details  of  his  passion  for 
Mary  de  Mancini ;  a  passion  which,  although  chilled  and 
diminished  by  recent  circumstances,  was  still  far  from  be- 
ing wholly  overcome ;  and  the  subtil  Peguilain,  desirous 
to  remove  so  dangerous  a  lival  from  the  mind  and  affec- 
tions of  his  royal  master,  employed  his  most  crafty  argu- 
ments to  uproot  the  lingering  remains  of  so  formidable  a 
preference.  He  urged  nothing  on  the  ground  of  morality, 
for  he  felt  that  such  a  position  was  untenable  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  court ;  but  he  adduced  his  own  example,  and 
that  of  some  of  the  most  gallant  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  to 
prove  that  constancy  was  a  chimera  fit  only  to  be  enter- 
tained by  boys  and  prudes.     Day  after  day  these  conver- 
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sations  were  renewed ;  and  if  they  failed  to  convince  his 
auditor,  they  at  least  served  to  shake  his  faith  both  in  his 
own  sentiments  and  in  the  merits  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Mancini ;  and  hence  the  utter  silence  on  his  part  which 
supervened. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  former  lovers,  when  Ma- 
dame de  Venelle  received  an  order  from  the  cardinal  to 
conduct  his  nieces  to  Paris;  asserting  that  the  Queen- 
Mother,  who  had  graciously  expressed  her  regret  that  Mary 
had  not  been  present  at  the  royal  marriage,  was  anxious 
that  she  should  at  least  partake  of  the  festivities  which 
were  consequent  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  entry  of  the 
young  queen  into  the  capital.  To  Mademoiselle  de  Man- 
cini this  order  was  like  a  death-pang;  but  she  well  knew 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  resistance,  and  she  ac- 
cordingly set  forth  upon  her  journey  with  a  heart  full  of 
despair  and  bitterness.  As  she  advanced  toward  the  cap- 
ital, deaf  to  the  joyous  acclamations  of  her  young  sisters, 
to  whom  a  return  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court  was  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  paradise,  she  saw  at  the  entrance  of 
every  town  and  hamlet  the  preparations  which  were  mak- 
ing to  welcome  the  young  queen  :  the  triumphal  arches, 
the  windows  garlanded  with  flowers,  and  the  many-colored 
lamps  forming  the  cipher  of  the  new  deity ;  while,  more 
than  once,  the  crowd  recognizing  the  livery  of  Mazarin, 
had  stopped  the  carriage  to  ask  tidings  of  the  progress  of 
the  royal  party. 

The  heart  of  Mary  bled  at  every  pore,  and  when  at 
length  she  alighted  at  the  new  palace  of  the  cardinal,*  she 
hastened  to  shut  herself  into  her  apartment,  in  order  to 
indulge  her  despair  in  solitude  and  silence. 

Mazarin,  anticipating  some  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 

unhappy  girl,  upon  an  occasion  of  such  bitter  trial,  resolved 

to  seize  the  opportunity  of  offering  to  her  at  that  moment  a 

brilliant  marriage,  which  would  place  her  beyond  the  com- 

*  Now  the  Royal  Libraiy. 
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ments  of  the  court;  and  a  letter  was  accordingly  put  into 
her  hands,  immediately  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  in  which 
he  informed  her  that  the  constable.  Prince  Colonna,  had 
asked  her  hand,  and  implored  her  to  reflect  seriously  before 
she  renounced  the  prospect  of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest 
ladies  in  Rome. 

But  Mazarin  did  not  understand  his  niece.  The  mo 
ment  which  he  had  considered  to  be  so  favorable  was  pre- 
cisely one  in  which  Mary,  who  felt  that  her  dignity  had 
been  compromised  by  others,  was  more  than  ever  resolved 
to  uphold  it  in  her  own  person.  She  consequently  lost  no 
time  in  returning  a  cold  and  positive  refusal  to  the  propo- 
sition, and  thus  proved  that  she  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, cruel  as  it  might  be. 

The  communication  of  the  cardinal  was  followed  by  a 
second  from  the  Duchess  de  Noailles,  in  which  she  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  court  at  Fontainebleau,  where 
the  principal  persons  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  presented 
to  the  young  queen  previously  to  her  entry  into  Paris; 
and  in  this  list  the  names  of  Mary  and  her  sisters  having 
been  inscribed,  the  duchess  wrote  to  infoi-m  her  that  they 
would  have  the  honor  of  being  presented  by  the  Countess 
de  Soissons,  their  sister,  and  the  Princess  de  Conti,  their 
cousin,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  immediately  after  the  high 
mass. 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Mancini  reached  Fontainebleau, 
every  one  was  struck  by  the  alteration  in  her  person ;  they 
had  one  and  all  forgotten  to  estimate  the  extent  of  her  suf- 
ferings ;  and,  as  though  every  thing  conspired  to  render 
her  trial  the  more  difficult  to  bear,  just  as  she  had  begun 
to  congratulate  herself  on  hearing  that  the  king  had  walk- ' 
ed  into  the  park  to  inspect  the  recent  improvements  of  Le 
Notre,*  and  had  with  tolerable  firmness  joined  her  sister, 

*  Andrew  Le  Notre,  bom  at  Paris  in  1613,  became  architect  and 
Lindscape-gardener  to  the  king.  He  designed  the  grounds  of  Marly, 
Trianon,  Chantilly,   St.  Cloud,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Ten-ace  of  St. 
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and  advanced  toward  the  queen,  Louis  entered  the  hall  of 
andience  to  request  Maria  Theresa  to  accompany  him  in  a 
second  survey. 

It  chanced  that  at  that  precise  moment  the  Countess  do 
Soissons  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  Mademoiselle  de 
Mancini ;  and,  as  she  was  named,  the  king  bowed  without 
one  vestige  of  emotion  or  sign  of  recognition  ;  inquired 
after  the  health  of  the  cardinal,  who  had  been  detained  at 
Vincennes  by  the  gout ;  exchanged  a  few  words  with  INIa- 
dame  de  Soissons;  and  then  turned  away  to  salute  the  other 
ladies  who  were  passing  before  the  queen,  to  each  of  whom 
he  addressed  some  remark  or  compliment  with  the  same 
condescending  indifference. 

Mary  felt  that  she  could  bear  no  more.  The  whole 
brilliant  scene  swam  before  her  eyes,  but  she  could  not 
distinguish  objects;  and,  suddenly  rousing  herself  from  an 
emotion  which  she  felt  would  expose  her  to  the  merciless 
railleries  of  the  circle,  she  withdrew  a  little  apart  in  order 
to  rally  her  scattered  senses.  The  affectionate  greeting 
of  the  Queen-Mother  added  a  fresh  pang  to  her  wretched- 
ness ;  for  it  was  so  marked  that  she  at  once  felt  the  secui-i- 
ty  which  it  implied.  She  was  no  longer  feared.  Louis 
had  then,  indeed,  ceased  to  love  her. 

When  the  presentations  had  terminated,  the  king  invited 
all  the  ladies  of  the  circle  to  attend  the  queen  at  a  hunt  in 
which  she  was  about  to  join ;  and  as  every  one  rose, 
Mademoiselle  de  Mancini,  eager  to  escape  the  scene  of 
her  torture,  announced  to  the  Princess  de  Conti  that  she 
had  just  received  news  of  the  aggravated  illness  of  the  car- 
dinal, which  compelled  her  immediately  to  depart  for  Vin- 
cennes. 

At  some  distance  from  the  chateau  she  was  compelled 
to  halt,  in  order  to  allow  the  queen  and  her  train  to  pass ; 
and  thus  she  again  saw  Louis,  who  preceded  the  cavalcade 

Germain.  la  1G75  Louis  XIV.  coufen-ed  upon  him  letters  of  nobility, 
and  the  cross  of  St.  Lazarus.     He  died  in  1700. 
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on  horseback,  surrounded  by  all  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
and  conversing  with  the  Marquis  de  Peguilain.  The  heart 
of  Mary  throbbed  almost  to  bursting  ;  it  was  impossible 
that  the  king  should  not  recognize  the  livery  of  her  uncle 
— the  carriage  in  which  he  had  so  often  been  seated  by 
her  side — he  would  not — he  could  not  pass  her  by  with- 
out one  word.  She  deceived  herself.  His  Majesty  was 
laughing  at  some  merry  tale  of  his  new  favorite,  by  which 
he  was  so  much  engrossed  that  he  rode  on,  without  bestow- 
ing even  a  look  upon  the  gilded  coach  and  its  heart-broken 
occupant. 

On  the  morrow,  pale,  cold,  and  tearless.  Mademoiselle 
de  Mancini  drove  to  Vincennes,  where  she  announced  to 
the  cardinal  that  she  was  ready  to  give  her  hand  to  the 
Prince  Colonna,  provided  the  marriage  took  place  imme- 
diately, and  that  he  wrote  without  an  hour's  delay  to  ask 
the  consent  of  the  king.  Mazarin,  delighted  to  have  thus 
carried  his  point  after  having  despaired  of  success,  at  once 
promised  to  comply  with  her  wishes ;  and  Mary  returned 
to  Paris  as  self-sustained  as  she  had  left  it,  although,  per- 
haps, not  without  a  latent  hope  that  her  resolution  would 
awaken  some  return  of  affection  in  the  breast  of  Louis — 
induce  some  remonsti'ance — elicit  some  token  of  remem- 
brance. 

Again,  however,  she  was  the  victim  of  her  own  hope. 
The  royal  consent  was  granted  without  a  single  comment, 
accompanied  by  valuable  presents  which  she  dared  not 
decline  ;  and  Mary  walked  to  the  altar  as  she  would  have 
walked  to  the  scaffold,  carrying  with  her  an  annual  dower 
of  a  hundred  thousand  livres,  and  peijuring  herself  by  vows 
which  she  could  not  fulfill. 

Her  after-career  we  dare  not  trace.  Suffice  it  that  the 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirit  which  would,  had  she  been 
fated  to  happiness,  have  made  her  memory  a  triumph  for 
her  sex,  embittered  by  falsehood,  wrong,  and  treachery, 
involved  her  in  errors  over  which  both  charity  and  propri- 
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ety  oblige  us  to  draw  a  veil ;  and  if  all  Europe  rang  with 
the  enormity  of  her  excesses,  much  of  their  origin  may 
surely  be  traced  to  those  who,  after  wringing  her  heart, 
trampled  it  in  the  dust  beneath  their  feet. 
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Shortly  after  the  presentation  at  Fontainebleau,  the 
king  and  queen  entered  Paris  in  state  ;  and  throughout 
the  entire  day  the  streets  presented  only  one  long,  and 
brilliant,   and  unbroken  procession.     At  four  o'clock  in 
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the  moniing,  every  one  was  astir ;  and  at  five,  all  the 
ladies  were  in  full  costume,  wearing  their  mantles  of  cere 
mony,  which  they  had  no  opportunity  of  throwing  off  until 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat.  The  whole  court  was  grouped  about  a  throne 
which  had  been  erected  at  the  barrier,  and  on  which  the 
young  queen  received  the  salutations  of  the  several  bodies 
of  the  state,  before  making  her  entry  into  the  city.  Nei- 
ther the  form  nor  color  of  the  houses  before  which  the 
procession  was  to  pass  could  be  distinguished,  so  profuse- 
ly were  they  decorated  with  hangings  of  tapestry  and 
bright-tinted  cloths ;  while  the  ground  was  thickly  over- 
strown  with  flowers  and  sweet-scented  herbs,  upon  which 
the  carriages  moved  without  noise,  extracting,  as  their 
heavy  wheels  crushed  out  the  juices  of  the  perfumed  car- 
pet beneath  them,  a  thousand  delicate  odors.  The  queen, 
in  all  the  glory  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  glittering  with 
jewels  and  beaming  with  smiles,  was  borne  forward  in  an 
antique  car  blazing  with  gold,  beside  which  rode  her  royal 
consort,  attired  in  a  suite  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gems, 
estimated  at  between  seven  and  eight  millions. 

The  Queen-Mother,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Princess  Henrietta,  occupied  the  house  of 
Madame  de  Beauvais,  within  the  city,  where  they  awaited 
the  termination  of  the  preparatory  ceremonies.  The  most 
magnificent  feature  of  the  whole  procession  was,  however, 
the  household  of  the  cardinal,  which  was  numerous  and 
splendid,  totally  eclipsing,  by  its  marvelous  pomp,  that 
of  Monsieur;  in  short,  so  regal  in  its  profusion,  that  the 
Count  d'Estrees,*  not  being  altogether  able  to  excuse  its 

*  Johu  d'Bsti-ees,  bora  in  Picardy  in  1624,  originally  embraced  the 
military  profession,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  in  1655.  Cre- 
ated vice-admiral  of  France,  duke  and  peer,  he  was  commissioned  to 
demand  from  the  English  an  explanation  of  the  spohations  which  they 
were  committing  in  the  French  possessions  in  America.  In  1672,  his 
vessels,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  England,  overcame  the  naval  forces 
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overwhelming  assumption,  could  find  no  othei*  terms  in 
which  to  describe  it,  than  by  styling  it  a  display  o^  ostenta- 
tious simplicity. 

This  period  must  be  considered  as  the  culminating  point 
of  Mazarin's  prosperity.  The  people  by  whom  he  had 
been  driven  from  the  capital,  and  who  had  put  a  price 
upon  his  head,  received  him  with  acclamations  ;  the  mag- 
istrates who  had  fulminated  the  decree  hastened  to  offer 
him  their  homage ;  the  king  acquiesced  in  all  his  wishes 
with  the  docility  of  a  pupil,  conscious  that  he  owed  much 
of  his  present  power  to  his  able  and  zealous  policy.  He 
I'efused  to  give  his  hand  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  in 
the  third  degree,  as  he  had  formerly  done ;  and  he  who 
had  been  treated  by  Don  Louis  de  Haro  as  an  equal  as- 
sumed to  consider  the  Great  Conde  as  an  inferior.  Like 
his  predecessor,  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  he  maintained 
the  same  military  household  as  the  king  himself,  and  was 
suiTounded  by  guards,  gendarmes,  and  light-horse,  with, 
moreover,  the  addition  of  a  company  of  musketeers,  which 
bore  his  name,  all  commanded  by  nobles,  having  young 
men  of  quality  serving  under  them.*  He  was  no  longer 
accessible  as  he  had  once  been  ;  and  any  one  who  was 
ill-advised  enough  to  ask  a  favor  of  the  king  personally 
was  certain  of  failure;  while  the  Queen-Mother,  by  whom 
he  had  so  long  been  upheld,  through  good  and  evil  fortune, 
against  the  whole  sense  of  the  kingdom,  became  a  mere 
cipher  from  the  moment  in  which  he  ceased  to  require  her 
protection. 

One  check,  however,  the  haughty  cardinal  was  destined 
to  receive,  even  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph ;  and  that  one 
came  from  the  long-persecuted  Stuart.     Charles  IL  had 

of  the  Dutch  admirals,  Ruyter  and  Tromp.     On  his  return  from  this 
expedition  he  was  made  Marshal  of  France,  and  dispatched  in  pursuit 
of  the  corsairs  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.     Ultimately  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  and  died  in  1707. 
*  Memoires  du  Due  de  St.  Simon. 
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solicited  the  hand  of  Mary  de  Mancini  when  he  was  a 
wandering  exile,  and  it  had  been  abruptly,  and  even  su- 
perciliously denied.  Mazarin  had  no  sympathy  with  un- 
throned and  wandering  monarchs,  but  when  the  united 
voices  of  a  great  nation  summoned  Charles  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  birthright,  the  spirit  of  the  ambitious  cardinal 
yearned  to  clutch  the  recovered  crown,  and  to  place  it 
upon  the  head  of  one  of  his  nieces.  He  accordingly  made 
known  his  change  of  resolution  to  the  English  king,  offei'- 
ing  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  dower  of  five  millions  of  livres 
if  he  would  raise  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  but 
Charles  spurned  at  the  indelicacy  of  the  proposal  ;  and 
Mazarin  forthwith  encouraged  the  pretensions  of  the  Ro- 
man prince,  to  whom  he  ultimately  married  his  unhappy 
niece. 

The  position  of  Mazarin  necessarily  secured  suitors  to 
tlie  remainder  of  those  young  girls,  of  whom,  on  their  first 
appearance  at  court,  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy  had  uttered 
so  brilliant  a  prophecy ;  and  among  these  were  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine  and  Savoy,  who,  alike  careless  of  receiving  a 
dower  with  their  brides,  asked  only  that  one  fortified  town 
on  the  borders  of  each  principality  should  be  placed  under 
his  own  authority.  This  proposition  Mazarin,  however, 
absolutely  rejected,  considering  such  a  concession  danger- 
ous to  the  interests  of  France,  and  the  princes  accordingly 
withdi'ew  their  claim. 

While  the  negotiations  were  proceeding  at  the  Isle  of 
Pheasants,  a  marriage  had,  however,  taken  place  which 
excited  great  indignation  at  the  French  court.  The  Prin- 
cess Marguerite  of  Savoy,  smarting  under  the  indignity 
which  had  been  cast  upon  her  at  Lyons,  and  foreseeing 
that  an  alliance  was  inevitable  between  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Infanta,  had,  somewhat  abruptly,  bestowed  her  hand 
upon  the  Prince  of  Parma — an  event  which  filled  all  the 
courtiers  of  France  with  astonishment.  They  could  not 
comprehend  how  a  princess  who  had  ever  entertained  a 
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hope  of  sharing  the  throne  of  Louis  XIV.  could  abase 
herself  to  marry  a  mere  sovereign  prince.  They  consid- 
ered this  step  as  an  immense  dereliction  from  dignity,  cor- 
responding but  little  with  the  haughty  self-respect  she  had 
evinced  upon  the  rupture  of  her  marriage  with  the  French 
king,  and  which  had  been  a  theme  of  general  praise ;  and 
they  at  once  decided  that,  after  having  been  encouraged 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  such  a  height  as  that  of  the  French 
throne,  she  should  never  have  condescended  to  marry  else- 
where, and  would  have  been  better  advised  had  she  re- 
tired into  a  convent.  They  forgot  that  she  possessed  all  the 
pride  of  a  woman  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  a  princess,  and 
that  nothing  remained  to  her  save  to  prove  that  although 
she  might  have  writhed  under  an  insult  it  had  failed  to 
crush  her. 

In  Paris,  meanwhile,  all  was  gayety  and  splendor ;  and 
the  whole  winter  was  consumed  in  one  round  of  never- 
ceasing  dissipation,  of  which  the  two  queens  were,  how- 
ever, the  least  interested  partakers.  Anne  of  Austria  was 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  devout,  and  conse- 
quently less  able  to  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ; 
while  Maria  Theresa,  naturally  timid,  was  ill  at  ease  in 
the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  brilliant  court.  The  natural 
consequence  ensued  :  another  circle  more  consonant  to 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  fastidious  courtiers  was  soon 
formed  ;  and  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  no- 
bility, both  male  and  female,  revenged  themselves  upon 
the  monotonous  and  rigid  ceremony  of  the  royal  festivals 
by  constantly  frequenting  the  saloons  of  the  Countess  de 
Soissons,  who,  as  superintendent  of  the  queen's  household 
(to  which  exalted  post  she  had  been  appointed  by  the  car- 
dinal at  the  period  of  the  Infanta's  marriage),  had  apart- 
ments in  the  Tuileries,  where,  by  her  profuse  expenditure, 
her  wit,  and,  above  all,  her  unconquerable  audacity,  she 
soon  succeeded  in  making  her  circle  the  center  of  gallantry, 
plotting,  and  intrigue. 
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The  principal  feature  of  her  receptions  was  the  perfect 
freedom  which  they  permitted,  all  the  guests  being  more 
or  less  connected,  and  all  strangers  resolutely  excluded ; 
and  there  Louis  XIV.,  feeling,  like  his  courtiers,  the  charm 
of  an  utter  freedom  from  restraint,  which  he  could  never 
enjoy  in  his  own  apartments,  spent  evening  after  evening, 
unconsciously  acquiring  that  grace  and  ease  of  manner  by 
which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished  in  after-life* 
His  vanity  and  his  ambition  had  been  alike  flattered  by  an 
alliance  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  these,  superadded 
to  the  youthful  beauty  of  his  wife,  had  deceived  him  for 
a  time  into  the  belief  that  he  retui'ned  an  affection  which 
on  her  part  was  at  once  ardent  and  sincere ;  but  he  soon 
awakened  from  the  happy  illusion,  and  discovered  that  the 
void  in  his  heart,  left  by  the  absence  of  Mary  de  Mancini, 
was  by  no  means  supplied. 

In  the  midst  of  these  courtly  diversions,  the  cardinal, 
hourly  sinking  as  he  was  in  health,  determined  to  invite 
the  king  and  queen  to  a  grand  ballet,  which  should  trans- 
cend all  that  had  yet  been  seen  at  Paris ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly caused  the  Gallery  of  Kings  to  be  decorated  with 
columns  of  gold  serge  on  a  ground  of  red  and  green, 
which  had  been  manufactured  at  Milan ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  hanging  these  costly  draperies,  they  by  some 
means  took  fire ;  and  the  magnificent  roof  of  the  gallery, 
painted  by  Fremine,  and  representing  Henry  IV.  under 
the  figure  of  Jupiter  exterminating  the  Titans,  was  utterly 
destroyed,  as  well  as  all  the  royal  portraits  executed  by 
Janet  and  Porbus.t 

This  shock  overcame  the  cardinal,  who  considered  it  as 
an  evil  omen ;  and  made  no  effort  to  escape,  until  he  was 

*  Memoires  du  Due  de  St.  Simon. 

t  Peter  Porbus  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  who  established  himself  at 
Bruges,  where  he  acquired  considerable  reputation.  The  portrait 
of  St.  Hubeit,  at  Ghent,  and  that  of  the  Duke  d'Alen^on,  at  Antwerp, 
are  esteemed  as  his  best  works.     He  died  in  1583. 
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aroused  from  his  stupor  by  the  captain  of  his  guard,  who 
supported  him  with  some  difficulty  from  the  room,  pale, 
trembling,  and  terrified  to  such  an  excess,  that  those  who 
saw  him  under  the  influence  of  this  morbid  horror  at  once 
felt  that  its  result  must  be  fatal.  The  apartment  in  which 
he  had  been  sitting  was  in  flames  an  instant  after  he  had 
been  removed.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  Mazarin  palace, 
where  his  physician  was  instantly  summoned,  and  had  no 
sooner  ascertained  the  state  of  his  patient  than  he  called 
in  eleven  of  his  professional  brethren ;  and  when  the  con- 
sultation had  terminated,  at  once  returned  to  the  sick- 
chamber,  and  announced  to  the  cardinal  that  although 
science  might  enable  them  to  prolong  his  existence  for  a 
ceitain  period,  his  malady  was  beyond  cure,  and  must, 
ere  very  long,  terminate  fatally. 

Mazarin  received  this  intelligence  with  more  firmness 
than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  merely  requested 
to  be  informed  with  equal  frankness  of  the  probable 
duration  of  his  life.  On  beins:  told  that  he  mio^ht  still  sur- 
vive  a  couple  of  months,  he  replied  that  two  months  would 
suffice  for  all  that  he  had  yet  to  accomplish ;  and  bade  the 
physician  leave  him,  and  during  his  absence  consider  how 
he  could  best  further  his  fortunes ;  after  which  he  retired 
to  his  closet  to  meditate  upon  the  great  change  that  await- 
ed him. 

Some  days  afterward  he  sent  to  request  that  Monsieur 
would  pay  him  a  visit,  and  during  the  interview  presented 
him  with  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  and  thenceforward  every 
one  was  convinced  that  he  felt  his  end  to  be  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 

His  weakness  increased  hour  by  hour,  while  the  decla- 
ration of  Guenaud  that  he  had  only  two  months  more  to 
live  was  continually  present  to  him  by  day  and  haunted 
his   dreams  by  night.     On   one  occasion,  when    Brienne* 

*  Henry  Augustus,  Count  de  Brienne,  wlio  died  in  1666,  leaving 
behind  him  his  Memoirs,  commencing  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV., 
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entered  his  chamber  on  tiptoe,  the  valet-de-chambre  of  His 
Eminence  having  warned  him  that  his  master  was  dozing 
in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  fire,  the  visitor  discovered  tha-t 
he  was  convulsed  with  agitation,  although  evidently  in  a 
profound  sleep.  His  body  rocked  to  and  fro,  impelled  by 
its  own  weight ;  and  his  head  swung  from  the  back  of  his 
chair  to  his  knees,  as  he  flung  himself  to  the  right  and  left 
incessantly ;  and  during  the  lapse  of  five  minutes  that  M. 
de  Brienne  continued  to  watch  his  movements,  he  asserts 
that  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  did  not  vibrate  more  rapidly 
than  the  frame  of  the  sufferer.  At  intervals  he  uttered  a 
few  words,  but  in  so  low  and  choked  a  voice  that  they 
were  unintelliojible  ;  and  at  length  Brienne,  unable  longer 
to  endure  so  wretched  a  spectacle,  and  fearful  lest  the 
sick  man  should  fall  into  the  fire,  summoned  his  attendant 
from  the  antechamber  to  his  assistance. 

As  he  was  aroused  from  his  troubled  sleep,  the  cardinal 
betrayed  the  secret  which  was  preying  upon  his  vitals  ; 
the  name  of  his  physician  and  the  period  of  existence 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  were  the  first  sounds  that 
escaped  his  livid  lips  ;  and  when  those  about  him  endeavor- 
ed to  cheer  him  by  the  remark  that  Guenaud  was  only 
mortal,  and  his  judgment  consequently  fallible,  he  answer- 
ed, with  a  heavy  sigh,  that  Guenaud  understood  his  trade  ! 

Yet  still,  despite  this  moral  and  physical  prostration,  the 
indomitable  minister  turned  his  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  remaining  nieces,  and  affianced  Hortensia,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  two,  to  the  Duke  de  la  Meilleraye, 
grand-master  of  the  king's  household,  on  condition  that  he 
should  assume  the  name  of  Mazarin,  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  livres,  and  immense  per- 
sonal effects.  To  Marianne,  who  was  yet  a  child,  he  more- 
over bequeathed  a  sufficient  dower  to  enable  her  to  enter 

and  teiininating  at  the  death  of  Mazarin.  Originally  secretary  to  the 
cardinal,  he  afterward  became  an  ambassador,  and  minister  for  foreign 
affairs. 
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the  family  of  Bouillon  when  her  age  should  permit  her  to 
do  so;  while,  as  regarded  the  Princess  de  Conti  and  the 
Countess  de  Soissons,  he  had  already  secured  to  the  for- 
mer the  superintendence  of  the  household  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  to  the  latter  that  of  the  reigning  queen.  Hor- 
tensia,  to  whom,  despite  the  affection  which  he  had  long 
felt  for  her,  he  had  always  denied  every  thing  beyond  com- 
mon necessaries,  herself  relates  the  delight  which  she  ex- 
perienced when,  so  soon  as  her  marriage  had  been  deter- 
mined on,  her  uncle  called  her  into  his  cabinet ;  and,  in 
addition  to  a  splendid  trousseau,  persented  to  her  a  casket 
containing  ten  thousand  pistoles  in  gold.  The  cardinal 
had  no  sooner  left  her  at  liberty  to  examine  her  new  ac- 
quisitions than  she  sent  for  her  brother,  the  Marquis  de 
Mancini,  and  her  sister  Marianne,  and  desired  them  to 
take  what  they  pleased.  All  the  trio  then  filled  their 
pockets ;  and  as,  when  they  had  done  this,  there  still  re- 
mained about  three  hundred  louis  in  the  casket,  they 
opened  the  windows,  and  threw  them  into  the  coui't  of  the 
palace,  in  order  that  the  lacqueys  who  were  assembled 
there  might  scramble  for  the  prize. 

This  adventure  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  cardinal, 
and  the  ingratitude  and  folly  which  it  exhibited  added 
another  pang  to  his  dying  hours,  which  had  already 
become  embittered  by  a  sudden  remorse  on  the  subject 
of  his  enormous  wealth.  The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  a 
man  of  high  birth  and  ancient  family,  had  felt  that  he  had 
a  right  to  possess  a  princely  revenue  ;  but  Mazarin,  whose 
origin  was  at  best  equivocal,  and  who  had  been  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortunes,  at  whose  extent  he  learned  to 
shudder  in  the  solitude  of  a  death-chamber,  became 
terrified  as  he  reflected  that  he  was  able  to  bequeath  more 
than  forty  millions  to  his  family.  His  confessor,  a  con- 
scientious  Theatine  monk,*    startled   like  himself  at  the 

*  The  Theatines  were  a  religious  order,  instituted  in  1524  by  St. 
Gafetan  de  Thienne,  Peter  CaraSa,  bishop  of  Thiato,  afterward  Pope 
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unheai'd-of  amount  of  his  wealth,  which  Mazarin  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  his  confession,  allowing  that  he 
considered  it  as  a  sin  ;  at  once  declared  that  His  Eminence 
would  be  damned  if  he  did  not  forthwith  make  restitution 
of  that  portion  of  the  money  which  had  been  ill  acquired; 
to  which  the  cardinal  rejoined  that  he  owed  all  to  the 
bounty  of  the  king.  The  honest  ecclesiastic  was  not  to  be 
deceived,  however,  by  such  a  compromise  with  principle, 
and  retorted,  with  the  same  firmness,  that  the  cardinal 
must  compel  himself  to  distinguish  between  what  he  had 
actually  received  from  the  sovereign  as  a  free  gift  and 
what  he  had  himself  appropriated  ;  upon  which  Mazarin,  in 
despair  at  such  an  announcement,  declared  that  in  that 
case  he  must  restore  the  whole.  He  then  reflected  for  an 
instant,  and  desired  that  M.  Colbert  might  be  immediately 
sent  to  his  apartment. 

When  Colbert  had  obeyed  the  summons,  the  cardinal 
confided  to  him  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen ;  and  the 
former  at  once  advised,  in  order  to  remove  his  scruples, 
and  to  prevent  his  immense  fortune  from  passing  away 
from  his  family,  that  he  should  make  a  donation  of  all  that 
he  possessed  to  the  king,  who  would  not  fail  in  his  royal 
generosity  to  annul  the  act  at  once.     Mazarin  approved 

under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  and  several  other  distinguished  persons. 
Clement  VII.  sanctioned  the  institution,  in  1529,  under  the  name  of 
regular  clerks :  a  novel  description  of  priests,  living  in  a  community, 
and  forming  different  societies  or  congregations,  some  of  which  exact- 
ed solemn  vows,  others  merely  simple-  ones,  and  others  again  from 
whom  no  vow  whatever  was  required.  The  Theatiues  were  the  first 
community  who  bore  the  appellation.  The  name  of  Theatines  w^as 
given  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  Bishop  of  Theato  having  been 
one  of  their  founders.  They  'wore  a  black  frock,  a  black  cloke,  and 
white  stockings.  They  undertook  to  reform  the  clergy,  to  instruct 
the  young,  to  nurse  the  sick,  and  to  contend  against  heretics.  Through- 
out all  France  they  possessed  only  one  establishment,  which  was 
situated  in  Paris.  Their  order  was  suppressed  and  their  convent  de- 
Btroyed  in  1790.  The  Theatines  produced  many  individuals  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  both  by  their  science  and  their  ^iitues. 
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the  expedient;  and  on  the  3d  of  March  the  necessary  docu- 
ment was  prepared;  but  three  days  having  elapsed  with- 
out the  restoration  of  his  property,  he  became  the  victim 
of  a  thousand  fears  ;  and  as  he  sat  in  his  chair  he  wrung  his 
hands  with  agony.  The  weaUh  for  which  he  had  toiled 
and  sinned — which  he  had  wrenched  alike  from  the  voluptu- 
ous noble  and  the  industrious  artisan,  had,  as  he  believed, 
passed  away  from  him  forever.  The  labor  of  his  life  was 
rendered  of  none  avail ;  and  the  curses  which  he  had  ac- 
cumulated upon  his  own  head  had  failed  even  to  gild  his 
tomb.  "My  poor  family!"  he  exclaimed  at  intervals; 
"  my  poor  family  !      They  will  be  left  without  bread." 

This  bitter  suspense  was  not,  however,  fated  to  be  of 
long  duration.  On  the  third  day  from  the  transmission  of 
the  deed  of  gift,  Colbert  entered  his  chamber  radiant  with 
success,  and  placed  the  recovered  document  in  his  hands, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  king  had  definitively  refused 
to  accept  the  offering ;  and  that  he  authorized  the  minister 
to  dispose  of  all  his  property  as  he  should  see  fit.  On  re- 
ceiving this  assurance,  the  worthy  Theatine  declared  him- 
self satisfied,  and  at  once  bestowed  the  absolution  which  he 
had  previously  withheld  ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  done  so 
than  Mazarin  drew  from  beneath  his  bolster  a  will  which 
he  had  already  prepared,  and  delivered  it  to  Colbert. 

A  week  before  his  death  a  singular  whim  seized  the  sick 
man :  he  caused  himself  to  be  shaved,  his  mustaches  to  be 
trimmed,  and  covered  his  cheeks  with  red  and  white  paint, 
to  a  degree  which  rendered  his  complexion  more  fresh  and 
brilliant  than  it  had  ever  been  during  his  period  of  health. 
He  then  entered  his  chair,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  gardens 
despite  the  cold  February  wind,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  courtiers  who  were  dispersed  in  the  avenues  ;  but 
the  effort  was  beyond  his  strength,  and  he  soon  fell  back 
upon  his  pillows,  desiring  that  he  might  be  conveyed  to 
his  apartment.* 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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Meanwhile  die  king  continued  to  pursue  his  usual  amuse- 
ments, dancing  in  the  different  ballets,  and  supping  with 
the  Queen-Mother ;  but  the  illness  of  the  minister  at  length 
became  so  grave  that  all  business  was  suspended.  The 
marriage  of  Hortensia  had  taken  place,  but  necessarily 
without  any  of  those  festivities  by  which  it  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  been  attended  ;  and  her  husband 
had  at  once  assumed  the  name  of  Duke  de  Mazarin. 

From  the  time  that  the  cardinal  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments, the  courtiers  were  excluded  from  his  chamber; 
and  ingress  was  forbidden  to  all  save  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  M.  de  Colbert.  During  one  of  his  visits,  Louis  en- 
treated that  the  minister  would  give  him  whatever  advice 
he  might  deem  desirable,  declaring  his  intention  to  profit 
by  it  to  the  utmost. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  know  how  to  respect 
yourself,  and  you  will  be  respected  :  never  have  a  prime 
minister;  and  employ  M.  de  Colbert  whenever  you  require 
the  assistance  of  an  adviser  at  once  intelligent  and  de- 
voted." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  also  that  he  made  use  of  nearly 
the  same  words  in  which,  as  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere, 
he  was  himself  presented  by  the  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  to 
the  Cardinal  Barbeiino:  "  I  owe  every  thing  to  you,  Sire  ; 
but  I  believe  that  I  cancel  my  obligation  to  Your  Majesty 
by  giving  you  Colbert." 

Ultimately  the  cardinal  expired  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  March,  "  more  like  a  philosopher  than  a  Chris- 
tian,"* at  the  age  of  fifty -two,  having  ruled  the  kingdom 
of  France  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  He  was 
scarcely  regretted  even  by  those  whose  fortunes  he  had 
founded  ;  neither  the  king  nor  the  Queen-Mother  made  any 
show  of  grief  beyond  the  first  few  days  ;  and  so  little  was 
either  really  affected  by  the  decease  of  the  man  who  had, 
whatever  might  be  the  other  vices  of  his  administration, 
*  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regeut. 
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raised  France  to  a  high  and  dignified  station  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  that  Louis,  on  awakening  in  the  morn- 
ing, no  sooner  ascertained  his  death  than  he  immediately 
rose,  and  summoned  Letellier,  Fouquet,  and  Xiionne  to  a 
secret  council,  in  which  he  informed  them  of  his  future  in- 
tentions ;  after  which  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Queen- 
Mother,  with  whom  he  dined,  and  subsequently  left  Vin- 
cennes,  where  the  court  was  then  residing,  in  a  close 
carriage,  for  Paris  ;  while  Anne  of  Austria,  twice  widowed 
in  fact,  although  not  in  heart,  followed  in  a  chair  with 
bearers,  attended  by  the  Marquis  de  Beaufort,  her  first 
equery,  and  Nogent-Bautru,  her  jester,  who  enlivened  her 
journey  by  their  unceasing  gayety. 

The  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  regulated  two 
days  before  the  death  of  the  cardinal  according  to  his  ad- 
vice, and  every  arrangement  had  been  already  made  when 
Harlai  de  Chanvalon,  the  president  of  the  ecclesiastical 
assembly,  waited  upon  the  king  to  inquire  to  whom  he 
must  in  future  address  himself  on  questions  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  received  the  concise  reply,  "  To  Mjjself.'" 

St.  Simon  asserts  that  it  was,  doubtless,  the  enormous 
wealth  accumulated  by  the  cardinal  which  decided  Louis 
XIV.  to  dispense,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  reign, 
with  a  prime  minister,  as  well  as  to  exclude  all  ecclesi- 
astics from  his  council.  Well,  indeed,  might  he  form  such 
a  resolution  ;  for  the  fortune  which  Mazarin  left  behind  him 
was  colossal,  and  his  will  declared  the  disposal  of  fifty 
millions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  strictly  forbade  an  in- 
ventory of  his  personal  effects. 

His  principal  legatee  was  Armand  Charles  de  Laporte, 
Marquis  de  la  Meilleraye,  Duke  de  Rethelois  de  Mazarin, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  all  that  might  remain  of  his  prop- 
erty after  the  acquittal  of  the  several  legacies,  and  who 
never  ascertained  the  exact  amount  of  his  inheritance  in 
consequence  of  the  interdict  which  the  cardinal  had  laid 
upon  the  inventory,  although  he  succeeded  in  convincing 
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himself  that  it  ranged  between  thirty-five  and  forty  millions. 
The  Princess  de  Conti,  the  Princess  of  Modena,  the  Prin- 
cess de  Vendome,  the  Countess  de  Soissons,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Colonna,  each  received  two  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
The  Marshal  de  Mancini,  who  had  anticipated  the  entire 
inheritance  of  his  uncle,  and  who  was,  consequently,  dissat- 
isfied with  his  bequest,  had,  for  his  portion,  the  Duchy  of 
Nevers,  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  ready  money,  a 
yearly  income  derived  from  his  estate  of  Brouage,  the  moi 
ety  of  his  personal  effects,  and  all  his  property  in  Rome. 
To  the  Marshal  de  Grammont  he  left  a  hundred  thousand 
Hvres,  and  to  Madame  de  Martinozzi,  his  sister,  an  annual 
income  of  eighteen  thousand. 

The  special  legacies  were  these  :  To  the  king,  two  cab- 
inets filled  with  public  records,  in  an  unfinished  state  ;  to 
the  Queen-Mother,  a  brilliant,  estimated  at  a  million  of 
livres;  to  the  reigning  queen,  a  bouquet  of  diamonds;  to 
Monsieur,  sixty  gold  marks,  a  hanging  of  tapestry,  and 
thirty  emeralds  ;  to  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  the  Spanish  min- 
ister, a  fine  painting  by  Titian ;  to  the  Count  de  Feusal- 
dagne,  a  large  clock  in  a  gold  case ;  to  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  six  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be  employed  in  the 
war  against  the  Turks ;  to  the  poor,  six  thousand  francs  ; 
and  finally,  to  the  crown,  eighteen  large  diamonds,  to  be 
called  the  Mazarins.* 

Upon  a  survey  of  the  enormous  wealth  thus  amassed  by 
one  man,  during  an  administration  of  twenty  years,  for  a 
gi-eat  portion  of  which  period  the  nation  had  been  drained 
of  its  resources  both  by  foreign  and  intestine  war,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  the  cardinal  should  have  been 
anxious  to  conceal,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exact  amount  of 
which  he  had  pillaged  the  people. 

In  1630  he  had  barely  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  had, 
for  all  fortune,  his  diplomatic  subtilty  and  his  indomitable 
ambition  ;  while,  in  1661,  he  died  possessed  of  a  sum  equal 
*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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to  two  bunclred  millions  of  the  money  of  the  present  day. 
He  died  unmourned  even  by  his  own  family,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  be  had  raised  to  rank  and  opulence  ;  for  his 
avarice  had  counteracted  the  effect  of  his  exertions.  Each 
felt  that  he  was  striving  rather  to  exalt  himself  through 
them  than  to  benefit  their  individual  fortunes ;  while  they 
resented  the  parsimony  which,  after  decorating  them  with 
a  rank  requiring  a  corresponding  expenditure,  left  them  in 
a  position  that  prevented  their  upholding  it  with  dignity. 
The  results  of  such  a  system  might  have  been  foreseen  ; 
the  Princess  de  Conti  and  the  Duchess  de  Mercoeur,  from 
the  fact  of  their  having  mamed  shortly  after  their  arrival 
in  France,  escaped  its  effects ;  but  M.  de  Mancini  and  his 
remaining  nieces  became,  so  soon  as  they  acquired  the 
means,  improvident  and  careless  to  a  degree  exceeding 
belief. 

In  short,  the  avarice  of  Mazarin  had  passed  into  a 
proverb,  and  both  friends  and  enemies  were  subjected  to 
its  withering  effects.  Every  circumstance  afforded  him  a 
pretext  for  augmenting  his  hoards  ;  and  his  favorite  axiom, 
whenever  he  was  thwarted,  of"  They  sing,  they  shall  pay 
for  it,"  was  never  once  contradicted  throughout  his  wlule 
period  of  power.  He  is,  moreover,  accused,  by  more  than 
one  authority,  of  having  stooped  to  measures  degrading  to 
his  high  rank,  in  order  to  increase  his  property,  and  is 
even  suspected  of  having  shared  with  the  privateers  the 
profits  of  their  ocean  forays,  although  this  fact  was  never 
fully  proved  ;  but  the  Dutch  did  not  hesitate  to  brand  him 
with  a  moral  degradation  which  they  would  never  have 
assigned  to  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 

Mazarin  felt  no  compunction  in  cheating  at  cards,  which 
were,  at  that  period,  the  ruling  passion  of  the  court,  and, 
miser  as  he  was,  habitually  risked  the  gain  or  loss  of  fifty 
thousand  livres  in  a  night;  while,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
his  temper  ebbed  and  flowed  with  his  fortune. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  anecdote  connected  with  his 
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avarice,  multitudinous  as  they  were,  was  an  equivoque 
which  occurred  only  a  few  days  before  he  breathed  his 
last,  and  within  an  hour  after  he  had  obtained  the  absolu- 
tion which  his  confessor  had,  for  a  time,  withheld.  The 
cardinal  had  just  transmitted  his  will  to  Colbert  when  some 
one  scratched  at  the  door,*  which  having  been  interdicted, 
Bernouin,  his  confidential  valet-de-chambre,  dismissed  the 
visitor. 

'*  Who  was  there  V  asked  Mazarin,  as  his  attendant  re- 
turned to  the  bedside. 

"  It  was  M.  de  Tubeuf,  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
accounts,"  replied  Bernouin  ;  "  and  I  told  him  that  Your 
Eminence  could  not  be  seen." 

"Alas!"  exclaimed  the  dying  man,  "what  have  you 
done]  he  owed  me  money;  perhaps  he  came  to  pay  it; 
call  him  back — call  him  back  instantly." 

M.  de  Tubeuf  was  overtaken  in  the  anteroom  ^nd  in- 
troduced. Nor  had  the  cardinal  deceived  himself.  He 
was,  indeed,  come  to  liquidate  a  heavy  gambling  debt,  and 
Mazarin  welcomed  him  with  as  bright  a  smile  as  though  he 
had  years  of  life  before  him  in  which  to  profit  by  his  good 
fortune,  took  the  hundred  pistoles  which  he  had  brought  in 
his  hand,  and  asked  for  his  jewel-casket,  which  was  placed 
upon  the  bed,  when  he  deposited  the  coins  in  one  of  the 
compartments,  and  then  began  to  examine  with  great  in- 
terest the  valuable  gems  which  it  contained. 

"  You  must  give  me  leave,  M.  de  Tubeuf,"  he  said,  with 
emphasis,  as  he  lifted  a  fine  brilliant  and  passed  it  rapidly 
across  the  light,  "  to  offer  to  Madame  de  Tubeuf — " 

The  president  of  accounts,  believing  that  the  cardinal,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  heavy  suras  which  he  had  from  time 
gained  at  the  card-table,  on  his  account,  since  he  had  been 

*  At  this  period  bells  were  unknown  in  France,  and  every  courtier 
carried,  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest,  a  small  comb  with  steel  teeth,  with 
which  he  scratched  against  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  he  de- 
eired  to  enter. 
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too  ill  to  act  for  himself,  was  about  to  present  him  with 
the  precious  gem  which  he  then  held  in  his  trembling  fin- 
gers, moved  a  pace  or  two  nearer  to  the  bed  with  a  smile 
upon  his  lips. 

"  To  offer  to  Madame  de  Tubeuf — "  repeated  the  dying 
miser,  still  gazing  upon  the  jewel — "  to  offer  to  Madame 
de  Tubeuf — my  very  best  compliments."  And,  as  he 
ceased  speaking,  he  closed  the  casket,  and  made  a  sign  that 
it  should  be  removed. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  discomfited  courtier  but  to 
make  his  bow  and  depart,  with  the  mortification  of  feeling 
that  he  had  been,  for  an  instant,  so  far  the  dupe  of  his  own 
wishes,  as  to  believe,  that  while  he  was  yet  alive,  Jules  de 
Mazarin  could  make  up  his  mind  to  give  away  any  thing 
for  which  he  had  no  prospect  of  receiving  an  equivalent.* 

♦  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Court-Mourniug' — Active  Intri^es — Sudden  Self-Assumption  of 
Louis  XIV. — The  Three  Ministers — Revelation  of  Colbert — Louis 
XIV.  at  three-and-twenty — Monsieur — Henrietta  of  England  affianced 
to  Monsieur — Departure  of  the  English  Princesses  for  London — Im- 
patience of  Monsieur — Anne  of  Austria  retires  from  the  Court;  her 
Malady — Return  of  the  Queen  and  Princess  of  England — The  Prin- 
cess Henrietta  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — Marriage  of  the  Duke 
d'Orleans — Daily  Habits  of  Louis  XIV. —  Mutual  Jealousy  of  the 
young  Queen  and  Monsieur — Hidden  Motives  of  Madame — The  King 
attaches  himself  to  Madame — Astonishment  of  Fouquet — The  Duchess 
de  Navailles;  her  Repartee — Mademoiselle  d'Houdancourt — High- 
heartedness  of  Madame  de  Navailles — The  Iron  Gratings — Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Valliere. 

In  order  to  dissimulate  as  much  as  possible  the  general 
joy  which  was  felt  by  all  classes  on  the  demise  of  the  car- 
dinal, the  king  resolved  upon  a  general  mourning.  The 
order  was  unprecedented,  for  it  compelled  not  only  the 
court,  but  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  assume  a  mourn- 
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ing  garb  for  a  minister  who  was  himself  neither  a  prince, 
nor  related,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  to  the  royal  family. 
There  was,  however,  no  alternative ;  for  the  king  and  the 
two  queens  having  given  the  example,  nothing  remained 
but  to  follow  it ;  and  the  court  was,  accordingly,  crowded 
with  sable  garments  and  smiling  faces,  producing  an  anom- 
aly as  striking  as  it  was  inconsistent. 

The  death  of  Mazarin  filled  the  court  with  the  wildest 
hopes  and  the  most  active  intrigue.  The  pretty  women 
who  figured  in  the  royal  circle  flattered  themselves  that  a 
prince  of  two-and-twenty,  who  had  once  been  sufficiently 
the  slave  of  his  passions  to  offer  his  crown  to  a  subject, 
might  be  easily  governed  under  the  influence  of  a  new 
attachment ;  the  younger  of  the  courtiers  indulged  the 
belief  that  the  reign  of  favoritism  was  about  to  recom- 
mence, while  each  of  the  ministers  anticipated  individual 
supi'emacy.  Not  one  among  all  those  who  were  the  most 
intimately  interested  in  the  progress  of  events  suspected 
for  a  moment  that  Louis  XIV.,  the  deity  of  the  court  bal- 
lets, the  slave  of  etiquet,  and  the  unquestioning  and  su- 
pine pupil  of  an  ambitious  minister,  would  suddenly  I'ouse 
himself  from  his  moral  lethargy,  and  take  upon  him  the 
burden  of  the  government. 

Nothing  could  more  distinctly  prove  the  error  under 
which  all  the  great  functionaries  labored  with  regard  to  their 
young  monarch  than  the  fact  that  not  one  of  them  demand- 
ed a  personal  audience  of  His  Majesty,  but  that  each  in- 
quired to  whom  he  was  in  future  to  address  himself  We 
have  already  stated  that  his  answer  was,  "  To  myself  ;" 
but  even  startled  as  they  were  by  such  a  reply,  they  never 
anticipated  that  he  would  persevere  in  a  resolution  so  dis- 
sonant to  his  habits.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider him  only  as  the  votary  of  pleasure,  and  they  had  yet 
to  learn  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  tried  his  strength, 
and  resolved  to  fill  worthily  the  exalted  station  which  provi- 
dence had  assigned  to  him  as  a  birthright.  Determined  to  be- 
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come  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  sovereign  of  France, 
and  remembering  that,  both  by  precept  and  example,  Maza- 
rin  had  warned  him  never  again  to  subject  himself  to  the 
despotism  of  a  prime  minister,  he  stringently  defined  the 
limits  beyond  which  no  public  functionary  might  presume 
to  act,  and  indicated  to  each  the  particular  hour  at  which  he 
was  to  report  his  proceedings  to  himself,  giving  to  all  the 
necessary  power  which  alone  could  render  their  ministry 
effective,  but  watching  over  each  with  a  tenacity  of  atten- 
tion that  rendered  any  abuse  of  authority  impossible,  or  at 
least  dangerous. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  immediately  on  ascertain- 
ing the  demise  of  Mazarin,  Louis  XIV.  had  summoned  to 
his  presence  Le  Tellier,  Lionne,  and  Fouquet;  and  they 
are  personages  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without  a 
formal  introduction  to  the  reader, 

Michel  le  Tellier,  the  war  minister,  was  a  man  of  hand- 
some exterior  and  winning  manners,  timid  in  domestic 
life,  but  courageous  and  enterprising  in  politics — tolera 
bly  firm  in  pursuing  measures  once  adopted,  but,  never- 
theless, better  calculated  to  follow  than  to  lead.  His 
greatest  dread  was  that  of  becoming  unpopular;  and  he 
was,  perhaps,  encouraged  in  this  somewhat  weak  alarm 
by  the  consciousness  that  he  was  himself  a  dangerous  en- 
emy. He  was  mild  and  insinuating,  always  profuse  in 
promises,  which  he  was  equally  ready  to  forget,  and  emi- 
nently courteous  and  accessible  ;  but  his  regard  did  not 
extend  beyond  these  professions.  His  utter  want  of  am- 
bition was  exhibited  in  a  piece  of  advice  which  he  offered 
to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  who 
was  anxious  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  duke  and  peer : 
"  Such  exalted  dignity,  sire,"  he  replied,  when  consulted 
by  Louis  XIV^.,  "  does  not  beseem  the  learned  professions, 
it  is  good  policy  to  accord  them  only  to  military  prowess  :" 
a  decision  which  blighted  all  the  exertions  and  hopes  of 
his  eldest  son  (Louvois),  who  never  succeeded,  despite  his 
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eminent  services,  in  effacing  from  the  mind  of  his  royal 
master  the  remark  made  by  liis  father,  who  had  assuredly 
never  reflected  on  the  probable  consequences  of  such  an 
opinion  in  his  own  family.  Louvois  was  the  victim  of 
this  awnguai'ded  aphorism;  but  Seguier  was  eventually 
exempted  from  its  influence,  for  he  ultimately  obtained 
the  coveted  rank  which  was  denied  to  the  able  son  of  the 
minister.* 

Hughes  de  Lionne  was  a  gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  and 
a  more  able  diplomatist  than  his  colleague,  Le  Tellier,  a 
fact  which  was  so  well  known  to  all  the  foreign  ministers 
that  they  redoubled  their  caution  when  compelled  to  treat 
with  him  personally.  Whenever  a  necessity  for  exertion 
arose  De  Lionne  was  indefatigable,  and  fulfilled  his  ardu- 
ous duties  with  a  zeal  and  an  ability  almost  unequalled ; 
but  the  crisis  once  passed,  he  again  turned  all  his  energies 
toward  those  sensual  pleasures  to  which  he  was  a  willing 
slave,  and  sacrificed  without  hesitation  his  fortune,  his 
health,  and  even  his  natural  indolence,  to  the  gaming-table, 
the  banquet,  and  other  still  more  questionable  vices.t 

*  Michel  le  Tellier  viras  the  son  of  a  councilor  of  the  Cour  des  Aide 
(exchequer),  and  was  bom  in  Paris  m  the  year  1603.  He  was,  in  the 
first  place,  a  councilor  of  the  gi'aud  council,  then  (in  1631)  king's  ad- 
vocate at  the  Chatelet  of  Paris,  and  master  of  requests.  Appointed 
steward  of  Piedmont  in  1640,  he  secured  the  favor  of  Mazarin,  who 
made  him  war  secretary  of  state,  and  to  whose  interests  he  remained 
attached  throughout  the  whole  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  intrusted 
with  all  the  negotiations  between  the  court  and  the  rebel  princes,  es- 
pecially Gaston  d'Orleans  and  the  Prince  de  Coude ;  and  it  was  by  his 
influence  that  the  treaty  of  Ruel  was  ultimately  concluded.  After  hav- 
ing been  the  minister  of  Anne  of  Austria  during  her  regency,  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  Louis  XIV.  in  the  same  capacity.  He  cooperated  with 
Colbert  in  the  overthrow  of  the  superintendent  Fouquet,  and  obtained 
for  his  son,  the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  the  survivorship  of  his  office  as 
secretary  of  state.  In  1677  he  was  made  chancellor  and  keeper  of  the 
seals,  and  in  this  trust  he  exhibited  a  zeal  both  vigilant  and  active. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  movers  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.     He  died  in  1685. 

t  Memoircs  pour  serw  a  I'Histoire  do  Louis  XIV.     Choisy. 
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Nicholas  Fouquet,  whose  name  became  famous,  owing 
to  his  extraordinary  reverse  of  fortune,  was  a  man  whose 
genius  was  essentially  diplomatic.  Full  of  resources,  of 
which  he  never  hesitated  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost,  he 
frequently  discovered  a  mean  of  successful  enterprise  in 
the  very  circumstances  which  to  others  appeared  pregnant 
only  with  danger,  and  hopeless  from  their  entanglement. 
Learned  in  the  law,  well  read  in  polite  literature,  and  an 
amateur  of  art — brilliant  in  conversation,  high-bred  in  his 
deportment,  and  magnificent  in  all  his  ideas,  he  no  sooner 
conferred  a  service  than  he  at  once  placed  the  person 
whom  he  had  obliged  in  the  position  of  a  friend,  and  con- 
fided in  his  reciprocal  esteem  without  one  misgiving  that  it 
would  fail.  He  possessed,  preeminently,  moreover,  the 
rare  and  difficult  talent  of  listening,  not  only  with  patience, 
but  with  apparent  interest,  to  the  most  dull  and  vapid  com- 
munications, and  always  replying  at  the  right  moment  and  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner,  by  which  means  he  generally 
contrived  to  dismiss  those  to  whom  he  had  given  audience 
more  than  half  satisfied,  though  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
inducing  him  to  admit  their  claims.  A  finished  voluptua- 
ry, he  never  suflfered  the  duties  of  his  ministry  to  interfere 
with  the  pleasures  to  which  he  was  addicted  ;  but  affecting 
to  retire  to  his  villa  at  St.  Maude,  in  order  that  he  might 
work  without  interruption,  he  was  accustomed  to  leave  a 
crowd  of  courtiers  in  his  antechamber,  loud  in  their  admi- 
ration of  the  indefatigable  labor  to  which  so  great  a  man 
devoted  himself  without  comment  or  reluctance,  and  to  de- 
scend by  a  secret  stair  to  a  small  garden,  where  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  a  most  degrading  dissipation,  in  the  soci- 
ety of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  high-born  women  of 
Paris,  who,  seduced  by  his  gold,  and  careless  of  their  own 
honor,  became  the  shameful  partners  of  his  disgraceful 
orgies. 

Liberal  to  an  excess  toward  literary  men,  whom  he  was 
able  to  appreciate  and  anxious  to  reward,  he  became  the 
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friend  of  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  and  Moliere,  the  Maecenas 
of  Le  Brun*  and  Le  Notre  ;  and  he  pleased  himself  with 
the  belief  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  govern  the  young 
king  by  directing  at  the  same  time  his  official  labors  and 
his  private  pleasures.  He  deceived  himself,  however ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  Louis  XIV.  had  resolved 
henceforward  to  act  by  and  of  himself. 

Such  were  the  three  individuals  to  whom,  two  hours 
after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  the  king  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  become  his  own  prime  minister;  and  while  Le 
Tellier  and  Lionne  merely  bowed  somewhat  incredulously, 
a  smile  played  upon  the  lip  of  Fouquet.  He  held  the  key 
of  the  public  chest ;  and  accustomed  as  he  was  to  guide  all 
around  him  with  a  golden  rein,  he  never  doubted  that  in 
his  case,  at  least,  the  royal  purpose  must  soon  be  rescind- 
ed.f  Hitherto,  whenever  Louis  had  applied  to  him  for  a 
supply,  he  had  contented  himself  by  replying,  "  Sire,  the 
treasury  of  Your  Majesty  is  empty  ;  but  His  Eminence 
will,  no  doubt,  advance  you  a  loan."  Now,  however,  no 
further  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  equivocal  liberality  of 
the  cardinal,  and  Fouquet  felt  that  he  was  himself  all-pow- 
erful upon  the  question  of  finance,  while  the  profuse  ex- 
penditure and  uncalculating  magnificence  of  the  pomp-loving 
young  sovereign  left  him  little  doubt  that  his  assistance 
would  soon  become  imperative. 

Accident,  that  providence  of  princes,  had,  however,  or- 
dained otherwise.  After  a  brief  conference  with  his  min- 
isters, Louis  had  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  Louvre ; 
when,  on  entering  his  cabinet,  the  first  person  whom  be 
encountered  was  Colbert,  who  had  been  awaiting  him  for 

*  Charles  le  Bran,  an  historical  painter,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
French  School  of  Art,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1619.  He  was  laden  with 
honors  and  generosity  by  Louis  XIV.  His  most  famous  works  are  the 
Battles  of  Alexa?i,der,  the  Penitent  Magdalen,  the  Martyrdotn  of  St. 
Stephen,  &c.  He  also  executed  a  great  number  of  frescoes  in  the  cha- 
teau of  Fouquet.     He  died  in  1690. 

t  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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the  last  two  hours,  and  wlio  requested  a  private  audience 
upon  the  instant.  Startled  by  the  urgency  of  his  manner, 
the  king  at  once  retired  with  hira  into  the  deep  recess  of 
the  window,  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  courtiers,  where 
Colbert  informed  him  that  he  came  to  indicate  to  His 
Majesty  the  different  places  in  which  Mazarin  had  concealed 
or  buried  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  ready  money,  of  which 
no  mention  had  been  made  in  his  will,  and  which  he  (Col- 
bert) consequently  imagined  had  been  intended  by  the 
cardinal  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  His  Majesty,  which 
was  at  that  time  utterly  exhausted.  The  young  sovereign 
listened  with  astonishment,  and  demanded  to  know  if  he 
were  certain  of  the  extraordinary  fact  that  he  advanced  ; 
to  which  Colbert  replied  by  furnishing  him  with  proofs  of 
his  assertion. 

No  circumstance  could  have  occurred  at  that  particular 
moment  so  welcome  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  discovery  of  this 
hidden  treasure,  which  at  once,  and  for  a  long  period,  ren- 
dered him  independent  of  the  superintendent  of  finance ; 
nor  was  the  revelation  less  important  to  the  fortunes  of 
Colbert  himself. 

Immediate  measures  were  concerted  for  the  recovery  of 
the  various  sums  designated  by  the  zealous  and  fortunate 
young  secretary,  and  with  almost  universal  success.  At 
Sedan  five  millions  were  found,  two  at  Brisac,  six  at  La 
Fere,  and  between  five  and  six  at  Vincennes.  A  consid- 
erable sum  had  also  been  secreted  in  the  Louvi'e  ;  but  al- 
though the  spot  where  it  had  been  deposited  was  found, 
the  money  had  disappeared  ;  and  it  was  then  remembered 
that  Bernouin,  the  confidential  attendant  of  the  cardinal, 
had  left  the  place  on  the  previous  evening  for  more  than 
two  hours  before  the  death  of  his  master,  and  it  at  once 
became  apparent  how  the  interval  had  been  employed. 

Despite  this  subtraction,  however,  Louis  XIV.  at  once 
found  himself  one  of  the  richest  monarchs  of  Christendom  ; 
for  his  private  funds  amounted  to  no  less  than  from  eighteen 
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to  twenty  millions,  of  which  the  value  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  no  one,  not  even  Fouquet  himself, 
was  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  resources. 

His  first  and  most  anxious  care  was  to  regulate  the  eti- 
quet  of  his  court,  which  had  been  necessarily  invaded 
during  the  extreme  and  sudden  changes  to  which  his  reign 
had  hitherto  been  subjected ;  for  even  at  this  early  period 
Louis  XIV.  began  to  manifest  that  respect  for  his  own  in- 
dividuality Avhich  he  was  not  long  in  exacting  from  all  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year ;  and  although  the  cardinal  had,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  policy,  caused  his  education  to  be  so  neglected  as 
to  expose  him  to  the  frequent  mortification  of  feeling  his 
incapacity  to  enforce  opinions  of  whoso  validity  he  was 
himself  convinced,  but  which  he  could  not  put  forth  with 
the  propriety  exacted  from  him  by  a  sense  of  his  own  dig- 
nity, he  was,  nevertheless,  in  society,  the  model  of  an  ac- 
complished gentleman.  Of  middling  height,  but  admirably 
proportioned,  he  increased  his  stature  by  the  adoption  of 
high-heeled  shoes,  which  raised  him  some  inches.  His 
hair  was  magnificent,  and  he  wore  it  in  masses  upon  his 
shoulders,  after  the  fashion  of  earlier  times ;  his  nose  was 
lai'ge  and  well  formed,  his  mouth  agreeable  in  its  expres- 
sion, his  eyes  of  a  deep  blue,  and  his  mode  of  utterance 
slow  and  strongly  accentuated,  lending  to  all  he  said  a 
gravity  incompatible  with  his  years,  but  which  produced 
an  effect  admirably  in  accordance  with  the  impression  that 
he  studied  to  produce. 

No  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  which  existed 
between  the  royal  brothers,  both  physically  and  morally. 
Philip  of  France  was  a  prince  of  gentle,  or,  i-ather,  of  effem- 
inate manners  ;  of  ardent,  but  merely  iraj^ulsive  courage, 
and  a  perfect  type  of  the  luxurious  and  chivalric  nobility 
by  whom  the  last  of  the  Valois  had  been  surrounded,  and 
who  had  served  to  distinguish  his  reign  alike  by  their  vices 
and  their  daring;    while,  with  these  qualities,  it  will  be 
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readily  unclerstood  that  Philip  had  long  supported,  with 
undisguised  disgust,  the  superiority  assumed  by  a  brother 
who  sought  to  crush,  by  his  overweening  arrogance,  all 
those  who  were  subservient  to  him.  The  whole  boyhood 
of  the  two  princes  had  consequently  been  one  perpetual 
struggle ;  but  for  the  last  few  years  the  younger  had 
ceased  to  contend  beneath  the  iron  hand  which  had  ascer- 
tained the  extent  of  its  own  strength. 

Before  the  death  of  the  cardinal.  Monsieur  had  solicited 
the  Queen-Mother  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  king  to  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  England  ;  and 
Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  the  young 
princess,  readily  undertook  the  mission.  Its  accomplish- 
ment, however,  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  more  serious  diffi- 
culy  than  she  had  anticipated ;  for  Louis  had  never  over- 
come his  boyish  prejudice  against  the  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
and  excused  himself  by  aliedging  that  an  alliance  with  the 
English  would  be  displeasing  to  the  French  people  ;  nor 
was  Mazarin  less  repugnant  to  the  marriage ;  for  he  had 
still  to  resent  the  refusal  of  Charles  II.  to  receive  the  hand 
of  his  niece,  forgetting  that  the  inonarch  was  never  likely, 
on  his  side,  to  forget  that  his  alliance  had  been  coldly  de- 
clined when  he  was  in  misfortune.  Nevertheless,  the  ar- 
guments of  the  queen  at  length  prevailed  over  the  distaste 
of  her  son  ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  Anne  of  Austria 
and  Henrietta-Mai'ia,  that  the  marriage  of  their  children 
should  take  place  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  lattei 
from  England,  whither  she  was  about  to  proceed  with 
her  daughter,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing 
Charles  II.  at  length  2:)eaceably  in  possession  of  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

A  short  time  subsequently  to  the  arrangement,  she  ac- 
cordingly took  leave  of  the  court,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  Monsieur,  Avho  was  vehement  in  his  entreaties  thai 
she  would  shorten  her  visit  for  his  sake  ;  and  on  arriving 
in  London  she  found  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  son  of 
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him  to  whom  Anne  of  Austria  was  indebted  for  the  most 
romantic  episode  of  her  life,  enamored  of  her  widowed 
daughter,  the  princess-royal ;  but  as,  like  his  father,  he 
professed  but  little  constancy  in  his  attachments,  he  had 
no  sooner  been  presented  to  the  Princess  Henrietta  than 
he  became  madly  in  love  with  this  new  divinity. 

To  the  young  and  amiable  princess,  the  transition  from 
an  existence  of  constraint,  monotony,  and  privation,  to  the 
glitter  and  gallantry  of  a  court  like  that  of  Charles  II.,  was 
perfect  enchantment ;  and  sVie  began  for  the  first  time  to 
experience  a  happy  consciousness  of  her  own  individual  im- 
portance, which  was  enhanced  by  the  constant  receipt  of 
letters  from  Monsieur  to  the  queen,  urging  her  early  return 
to  Paris,  and  the  accomplishment  of  her  promise. 

The  prince  was,  indeed,  most  anxious  to  terminate  the 
marriage,  not  from  any  overweening  attachment  to  his 
promised  bride,  for  he  was  incapable  of  violent  passion,  but 
because  he  regarded  it  as  an  event  which,  by  creating  for 
him  an  independent  position,  must  in  some  degree  eman- 
cipate him  from  the  authority  of  his  brother;  while  Henri- 
etta-Maria was  the  more  inclined  to  comply  with  his  en- 
treaties from  the  desire  which  she  felt  to  conduce  to  the 
comfort  and  consolation  of  Anne  of  Austria,  who,  after 
having  seen  herself  all-powerful  during  the  regency,  had 
lived  to  witness  the  gradual  decline  of  her  influence,  and 
to  feel  herself  a  mere  cipher  in  the  brilliant  court  which 
had  once  bowed  down  before  her. 

At  the  death  of  Mazarin  she  had  made  an  effort  to  re- 
cover her  lost  authority ;  but  Louis  XIV.  had  no  sooner 
detected  the  latent  intention  than  he  gave  her  to  under- 
stand, what  he  had  already  declared  to  his  ministers,  that 
he  would  brook  no  rival  near  his  throne ;  and,  moreover, 
that  this  was  no  sudden  resolution,  fated  to  be  rescinded 
as  lightly  as  it  had  been  made,  but  a  firm  determination, 
long  formed,  and  which  would  admit  of  neither  expostula- 
tion nor  argument. 
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The  Queen-Mother  bowed  beneath  this  last  disappoint- 
ment with  a  patient  dignity  which  astonished  all  those  who 
were  conversant  with  the  inherent  haughtiness  and  impet- 
uosity of  her  character,  and  began  to  prepare  at  her  favor- 
ite Val-de-Grace  a  retreat,  in  which  the  culture  of  flowers 
became  her  principal  amusement.  Few  were  yet  aware 
that  the  fearful  malady,  to  which  she  ultimately  fell  a  vic- 
tim, was  already  making  fearful  inroads  on  her  constitu- 
tion, and  exposing  her  to  concealed  but  terrible  suffering. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  English  queen 
decided  upon  leaving  London  without  further  delay,  de- 
spite the  inclemency  of  the  season  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, at  his  earnest  entreaty,  received  permission  from 
Charles  11.  to  escort  herself  and  the  Princess  Henrietta  to 
Paris. 

During  the  voyage,  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  em- 
barked struck  upon  the  sands,  and  was  for  a  time  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  going  to  pieces;  and  it  was  during  that 
awful  interval  that  the  duke,  utterly  careless  of  himself, 
but  maddened  by  the  idea  of  the  peril  to  which  the  Princess 
Henrietta  was  exposed,  put  so  little  constraint  upon  his 
passion  that  it  soon  ceased  to  be  a  secret  to  those  about 
him.  At  length  the  vessel  was,  with  considerable  difficulty, 
rescued  from  its  perilous  position,  but  so  much  damaged 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  in  to  the  nearest  port, 
where  it  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  the  princess  was  at- 
tacked by  measles.  At  this  new  calamity  the  duke  be- 
came outrageous  in  his  despair,  and  committed  such  ex- 
cesses that  the  royal  party  had  no  sooner  anchored  at 
Havre,  where  they  were  to  remain  a  few  days  in  order 
that  the  invalid  might  recruit  her  strength,  than  the  queen 
insisted  that  Buckingham  should  immediately  set  out  for 
Paris  to  announce  their  arrival.  Resistance  was  of  course 
impossible,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  duke 
proceeded  on  his  mission. 

Within  a  week  he  was  followed  by  the  royal  travelers, 
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who  were  met  by  Mo7isicnr  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  capital,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  lover — although,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  demonstrations  were  in  reality  due  to  an 
influence  less  flattering  to  the  princess  than  that  of  her  own 
charms.  In  his  suite  was  the  Count  de  G-uiche,  who  had 
become  his  most  intimate  friend  and  favorite,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  elegant  nobles  of  the  court,  and  had, 
moreover,  secured  in  the  heart  of  Henrietta  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  his  gallant  championship  during  the  most 
cruel  trial  of  her  girlhood. 

Buckingham's  first  folly  in  the  capital  was  to  parade  his 
jealousy  of  the  Count  de  Guiche;  and  he  did  this  with  so 
little  discretion  that  Mojisieui-  was  soon  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  and  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  two 
queens,  who  aff'ected  to  laugh  at  his  uneasiness — the  Queen 
of  England,  strong  in  the  virtue  of  her  daughter,  and  Anne 
of  Austria  in  the  belief  that  the  power  which  she  had  pos- 
sessed over  the  father  would  prove  equally  influential  over 
the  son. 

Philip  was,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  appeased  so  easily  : 
a  rumor  of  the  headlong  passion  with  which  the  Princess 
Henrietta  had  inspired  Buckingham  had  long  been  rife  in 
Paris;  and  she  who  had,  during  so  many  years,  been  to- 
tally overlooked  and  utterly  unappreciated,  suddenly  be- 
came the  object  of  universal  curiosity  and  interest.  The 
jealousy  of  Monsieur,  which  was  easily  aroused,  would 
have  required  no  further  stimulus  than  this  one  fact,  even 
without  the  presence  of  the  original  culprit ;  but  this  an- 
noyance, superadded  to  the  other,  was  too  much  for  his 
powers  of  endurance;  and  he  consequently  exacted  that, 
after  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  French  court,  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  fulfill  the  necessary  formalities  of  his  mission, 
the  duke  should  be  invited  to  return  to  England. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  were  in 
active  progress ;  and  the  king  presented  to  his  brother,  as 
a  wedding  present,  the  appanage  of  the  late  Duke  d'Or- 
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leans,  with  the  exception  of  Blois  and  Chamboitl ;  while 
the  arrival  of  the  English  princess,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  court,  put  an  abrupt  conclusion  to  the  mourning  for 
the  cardinal,  which  gave  place  to  the  fashions  which  she 
introduced. 

From  an  interesting  child,  Henrietta,  embellished  by 
happiness,  and  by  a  consciousness  of  her  exalted  rank,  had 
suddenly  been  transformed  into  a  lovely  and  dignified 
woman.  Tall  and  graceful,  with  a  complexion  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty,  and  possessed  of  a  refined  taste,  which 
taught  her  to  profit  by  her  personal  and  acquired  advan- 
tages, she  saw  herself  at  once  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  most  supercilious  court  in  Europe,  and  the  model  upon 
which  all  the  great  ladies  of  the  royal  circle  strove  to  fash- 
ion both  their  dress  and  their  deportment.  The  revolu- 
tion was  a  startling  one  ;  nor  was  the  king  himself  exempt- 
ed from  its  influence. 

The  austerities  of  Lent  not  permitting  the  celebration 
of  any  great  public  festivities,  it  was  decided  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Monsieur  should  take  place  privately  at  the  Palais- 
royal,  in  the  presence  only  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  per- 
sons of  their  immediate  retinue.  On  the  31st  of  March  it 
was,  consequently,  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Valence, 
having  for  its  principal  witnesses  the  king  and  queen,  the 
Queen-Mother,  the  Queen  of  England,  the  daughters  of 
the  late  Duke  d'Orieans,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  a  few  days  subsequently  the 
latter  left  the  court  of  France  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
upon  distraction. 

At  this  period  the  king  commenced  the  system  of  regu- 
larity upon  which  he  had  already  decided,  and  which  be- 
came ere  long  the  undeviating  etiquet  of  the  court.  He 
rose  at  eight  o'clock,  performed  his  devotions,  dressed  him- 
self, and  then  read  for  an  hour,  at  the  close  of  which  time 
he  partook  of  a  light  breakfast ;  left  his  chamber  at  ten,  at- 
tended the  council,  and  at  midday  heard  mass;  during  the 
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interval  which  remained  until  the  dinner  hour,  he  appeared 
in  public,  or  went  to  the  apartments  of  the  two  queens ; 
and  after  the  repast  he  generally  remained  a  considerable 
time  with  the  royal  family.  He  then  closeted  himself  with 
his  ministers,  either  collectively  or  separately  ;  gave  audi- 
ences, during  which  he  exhibited  great  urbanity  and  pa- 
tience ;  and  received  petitions,  to  which  he  replied  on  days 
previously  reserved  for  that  purpose.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  he  passed  in  conversation  with  the  queen  and 
the  Queen-Mother,  or  in  the  little  court  of  the  Countess  de 
Soissons ;  at  the  card-table,  but  never  for  a  heavy  stake,  or 
at  a  mere  game  of  chance;  in  driving,  or  at  the  theater, 
according  to  the  season  ;  and  this  routine  was  never  in- 
terrupted save  during  the  hunting-season,  or  on  the  occa- 
sion of  some  extraordinary  festivity.  Finally,  at  supper, 
which  was  his  favorite  repast,  he  collected  about  him  all 
the  princesses  and  their  ladies  of  honor,  and  terminated 
the  evening  by  ballets  or  assemblies. 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  court  removed  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  they  were  followed  by  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the 
Duke  de  Beaufort,  who  had  become  two  of  the  most  as- 
siduous and  popular  members  of  the  royal  circle  ;  and  a 
month  had  been  spent  in  perpetual  fetes,  when  the  har- 
mony which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  all  the  mem- 
bei's  of  the  illustrious  family  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  awakened  jealousy  of  the  young  queen,  who  one  day 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Anne  of  Austria,  bathed  in 
tears  and  trembling  with  emotion,  and  confided  to  her,  in 
the  anguish  of  her  heart,  that  the  king  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Ma.da?ne. 

The  Queen-Mother  was  more  grieved  than  surprised  by 
this  communication  ;  for  Monsieur,  jealous  on  his  side,  had 
already  complained  of  the  same  fact ;  and  Anne  of  Austria 
had  found  herself  unable,  from  internal  conviction,  to  ad- 
vance arguments  sufficiently  powerful  to  remove  the  im- 
pression from  his  mind. 
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There  was,  indeed,  too  much  reason  for  the  uneasiness 
of  both  parties  ;  for  the  king,  who,  during  her  infancy,  had 
not  only  felt,  but  unhesitatingly  expressed,  his  contempt 
for  the  English  princess — and  who,  when  for  a  moment 
her  marriage  with  himself  had  been  mooted  by  the 
cardinal,  had  declared  that  she  was  too  thin,  that  she 
did  not  please  him,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  love  her — had  discovered,  from  the  moment  in 
which  she  became  the  wife  of  his  brother,  that  all  their 
tastes  and  feelings  assimilated,  and  had  attached  him- 
self to  her  society  with  a  tenacity  that  excited  universal 
remark. 

Nor  was  the  princess,  on  her  side,  altogether  blameless. 
The  depreciating  remarks  of  the  king  had  been  repeated 
to  her  during  her  girlhood,  and  had  not  only  produced  a 
dangerous  influence  over  her  mind,  but  become,  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  the  motive  of  her  actions.  Had  any 
one  ventured  to  tell  her  that,  in  accepting  the  hand  of  Mon- 
sieur, when  she  might  have  commanded  that  of  one  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe,  she  was  impelled  by  the 
hope  of  forcing  Louis  to  recant  his  opinions  and  to  confess 
the  power  of  the  attractions  which  he  had  previously  affect- 
ed to  despise,  she  would  have  been  indignant  at  the  accu- 
sation, while  such  was,  nevertheless,  the  impulse  under 
which  she  acted. 

For  this  unacknowledged  purpose — unacknowledged, 
doubtlessly  even  to  her  own  heart — she  had  studied  to  be- 
come a  proficient  in  all  the  graces  which  adorn  a  court ;  in 
all  the  endearing  quahties  which  ai'e  the  best  charm  of 
woman,  whatever  may  be  her  worldly  rank ;  and  in  those 
intellectual  qualities  which  could  elevate  her  character, 
and  render  her  superior  to  the  mere  butterflies  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded ;  and  she  had  succeeded  only  too  well 
in  her  attempt.  Such  combined  attractions,  both  of  per- 
son and  mind,  could  not  fail  in  their  effect  upon  so  suscep- 
tible a  nature  as  that  of  Louis  XIV. ;   and  an  intimacy  en- 

»* 
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sued  which,  although  perfectly  warranted  by  the  closeness 
of  their  family  connection,  was  not  without  considerable 
danger  to  both  parties. 

There  was  a  bitter  exultation  mingled  with  the  triumph 
of  the  princess,  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who,  like  herself,  have  been  subjected  to  intense  humilia- 
tion, and  at  last  experience  the  power  of  revenging  it  upon 
its  author.  Henrietta  did  not  believe  for  an  instant  that 
she  could  love  the  king ;  but  she  nevertheless  rejoiced  in 
the  conviction  that  she  could  sway  at  will  the  feelings  of 
the  haughty  sovereign  before  whose  insults  she  had  for- 
merly quailed;  and  she  consequently  left  no  effort  untried 
to  render  her  circle  the  center  of  pleasure  and  attraction : 
the  favorite  amusements  of  Louis  were  those  of  most  fre- 
quent recurrence  in  her  apartments  ;  the  friends  whom  she 
selected  were  precisely  those  the  best  calculated  to  inter- 
est and  occupy  him.  In  short,  ever  bearing  in  remem- 
brance that  he  had  once  ventured  to  underrate  her  merits 
and  to  reject  her  hand,  she  experienced  a  cruel  satisfaction 
in  perceiving  that  she  had  established  her  power  over  the 
heart  of  the  king.* 

As  Louis  held  his  court  sometimes  in  her  apartments, 
and  sometimes  in  those  of  the  Countess  de  Soissons,  a  close 
friendship  was  soon  formed  between  them ;  but  the  young 
queen  resolutely  refused  to  become  a  sharer  in  their  amuse- 
ments. Sincerely  attached  to  Anne  of  Austria,  whom  she 
rarely  quitted  ;  rigid  in  her  devotional  duties,  and  more 
retiring  in  her  habits  than  was  consistent  with  her  rank,  she 
could  ill  brook  the  partial  desertion  to  which  the  difference 
in  their  habits  condemned  her  ;  and  she  began  to  suspect  a 
truth  which  was  well  calculated  to  imbitter  her  existence. 

Despite  the  beauty  of  Maria  Theresa,  upon  which  Louis 

XIV.  had  congratulated  himself  at  their  first  interview,  he 

had  never  for  an  instant  loved   her.     His  heart  was  yet 

unweaned   from   a  first   and    serious    attachment,  and  no 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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Stranger  could  replace  its  object.  He  treated  her,  indeed, 
with  the  greatest  consideration,  both  as  a  princess  of  Spain 
and  as  the  Queen  of  France ;  but  so  cold  a  feeling  could 
not  satisfy  a  young  and  enthusiastic  nature.  Moreover, 
Maria  Theresa  was  unfortunate  enough  to  love  her  hus- 
band with  all  the  ardor  of  her  country ;  and  she  found 
herself  estranged  from  his  society,  and  compelled  to  seek 
her  only  amusement  in  speaking  the  language,  and  in 
dwelling  upon  the  memories  of  her  lost  home  with  the 
Queen-Mother.  As  a  sense  of  her  moral  isolation  grew 
upon  her,  she  shrunk  more  and  more  resolutely  from 
the  overpowering  gayeties  of  the  court,  and  sought  to 
escape  the  harrowing  spectacle  of  the  gallantries  bestowed 
by  Louis  upon  the  bevy  of  beauties  by  whom  he  was 
estranged  from  her  society — thus  unconsciously  widening 
the  gulf  between  them,  and  rendering  the  very  estrange- 
ment over  which  she  wept  in  secret  the  more  habitual 
and  hopeless. 

And  while  the  young  queen  thus  mourned  with  bitter 
tears  the  loss  of  an  illusion  which  had  rendered  the  period 
of  her  marriage  one  proud  and  triumphant  dream,  each 
day  appeared  to  strengthen  the  attachment  between  the 
fickle  monarch  and  his  brother's  wife,  although  no  word 
of  passion  had  polluted  the  lips  of  either.  Neither  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Queen-Mother,  the  prospect  of  the 
early  birth  of  a  dauphin,  nor  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
state  to  which  he  had  condemned  himself,  diverted  the 
attention  of  Louis  XIV.  from  his  devotion  to  Madame; 
and  the  magnificent  fetes  which  he  instituted  in  her  honor 
were  a  source  of  such  enormous  outlay  that  Fouquet  was 
lost  in  astonishment  as  to  whence  the  sovereign  could  de- 
rive the  means  of  sustaining  so  profuse  and  uncalculating 
an  expenditure,  and  awaited  with  some  anxiety  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  resources,  in  order  that  he  might  at  last 
attain  the  coveted  ascendency  over  hi^  mind  through  the 
medium  of  his  necessities. 
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It  was  probably  with  a -view  to  remove  the  too  legiti- 
mate suspicions  of  the  queen,  by  diverting  them  into 
another  channel,  that  Louis,  about  this  time,  affected  a 
violent  inclination  for  Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte  Houdan- 
court,  one  of  her  maids  of  honor.  These  ladies  were 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Duchess  de  Navailles,* 
who  owed  her  place  at  court  to  the  cardinal.  Some 
privileges,  contested  between  herself  and  the  superin- 
tendent, excited  the  indignation  of  Madame  de  Soissons, 
who,  in  common  with  her  sisters,  had  shown  the  greatest 
indifference  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal ;  but  who.  never- 
theless, taunted  the  duchess  by  the  remark,  that  in  oppos- 
ing the  niece  she  was  guilty  of  ingratitude  toward  the 
uncle ;  to  which  Madame  de  Navailles  replied  with  calm 
dignity,  that,  could  His  Eminence  return  to  earth,  he 
would  be  more  satisfied  of  her  gratitude  than  of  that 
of  the  Countess  de  Soissons.t 

The  position  of  the  high-principled  and  scrupulous 
Duchess  de  Navailles  was  already  sufficiently  arduous 
before  she  raised  up  so  powerful  an  enemy  as  the  heart- 
less and  vindictive  countess,  who  never  forgave  the  sting- 
ing rejoinder  which  we  have  just  quoted ;  for  a  spirit 
of  gallantry  had  become  diffused  over  the  royal  ante- 
chamber, which  rendered  her  office  by  uo  means  a  sine- 
cure. Nevertheless,  Madame  de  Navailles  continued  to 
struggle   against,    not   only    the   inti-igues    of  the    young 

*  Wife  of  Philip  de  Montault,  Duke  de  Navailles,  and  de  la  Valette, 
peer  and  marshal  of  France ;  originally  of  Bigorre,  where  his  family 
traced  their  descent  from  the  14tli  centuiy.  Born  in  1621,  he  entered 
the  household  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  as  a  page  in  1635,  abjured 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  attained  to  the  highest  military  grades. 
He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Senef,  in 
1674  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  received  the  bdton  of  Marshal  of 
France,  He  afterward  obtained  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  post  of  governor  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans.  He  died  in 
1684,  without  male  issue. 

t  Souvenirs  de  Madame  de  Caylus. 
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noWes  who  enjoyed  her  perplexity,  but  also  the  folly 
of  the  giddy  maids  of  honor  themselves,  who  were  but 
too  willing  to  second  their  enterprise  ;  for  she  felt  that 
the  dignity  of  her  royal  mistress  was  compromised  by  the 
levity  of  her  charge,  and  she  resolved  at  any  sacrifice  to 
enforce  regularity  and  order. 

Madame  de  Soissons  had  consequently  a  double  motive 
for  encouraging  the  coquetries  of  Mademoiselle  Houdan- 
court ;  as,  by  so  doing,  she  screened  Madame  on  the  one 
hand,  and  exasperated  the  Duchess  de  Navailles  on  the 
other;  and  the  pupil  whom  she  had  selected  proved  so 
ap*",  that,  ere  long,  Madame  de  Navailles  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that  Louis  contemplated  an  invasion  of  her 
apartments.  The  rumor  had  no  sooner  reached  her, 
therefore,  than  she  hastened  to  request  a  private  audience 
of  the  king,  with  whom  she  expostulated  both  as  a  Christian 
and  as  a  husband,  about  to  bring  disgrace  beneath  the  roof 
of  a  young  and  virtuous  wife ;  and  for  a  time  he  supported 
her  harangue  with  so  much  urbanity,  that  she  began  to 
hope  she  had  convinced  him  of  his  error.  She  was,  how- 
ever, premature  in  her  judgment.  The  imperious  nature 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  lothed  even  the  semblance  of  oppo- 
sition, and  his  extreme  selfishness,  which  led  him  to  dis- 
regard every  consideration  that  clashed  with  his  own  self- 
indulgence,  soon  prompted  him  to  hint  to  the  zealous 
duchess  that  she  was  incurring  a  great  risk  of  exciting  his 
displeasure ;  to  which  she  respectfully,  but  unhesitatingly 
replied,  that  she  had  already  reflected  upon  the  probability 
that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  was  aware  of  all  the 
misfortunes  which  the  loss  of  his  royal  favor  must  inev- 
itably entail  upon  her;  being  conscious  that  it  was  to  His 
Majesty  both  her  husband  and  herself  owed  alike  their 
fortune  and  their  position — he  the  lieutenancy  of  the  light- 
horse,  and  she  her  situation  as  lady  of  honor,  of  both  which 
His  Majesty  could  in  a  moment  deprive  them  ;  but  that 
this  fact,  urgent  as  it  was,  could  not  alter  her  resolution 
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to  fulfill  her  duties  conscientiously;  and  then,  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet,  she  implored  him  to  respect  the  house- 
hold of  the  queen,  and  to  remember  that  he  was  himself  its 
master. 

The  king  dismissed  her  angrily ;  but,  on  the  morrow, 
chancing  to  find  her  in  the  circle  of  the  Queen-Mother,  he 
advanced  and  greeted  her  with  a  smile  and  an  extended 
hand;  and  Madame  de  Navailles  flattered  herself  that 
peace  had  thus  tacitly  been  signed  between  them.*  If, 
however,  Louis  were  really  sincere  at  the  moment,  this 
better  feeling  did  not  long  endure;  for,  having  detailed 
the  scene  to  Madame  de  Soissons,  she  sarcastically  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  patience ;  and  the  vanity  of  the 
king  at  once  led  him  to  pursue  an  adventure  from  which 
his  better  sense  would  have  dissuaded  him  :  and  by  thus 
making  himself  the  tool  of  an  ambitious  woman,  who  was 
only  anxious  to  mortify  a  rival,  he  subjected  himself  to  a 
mortification  unworthy  of  his  exalted  rank,  and  of  the  ex- 
ample which  it  enforced  him  to  offer  to  the  giddy  courtiers 
about  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conscientious  lady  of  honor, 
feeling,  as  she  had  frankly  confessed  to  the  king,  that 
the  prosperity  of  her  family  depended  upon  his  favor; 
and  anxious  not  to  ruin  her  husband,  save  on  valid  and 
sufficient  grounds,  consulted  her  confessor,  explaining  the 
difficulty  in  which  she  found  herself,  and  her  determination 
to  abide  by  his  decision.  It  was  soon  given  ;  for  he  at 
once  declared  that,  as  a  Christian,  she  was  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  all  worldly  advantages  rather  than  fail  in  her 
duty  by  an  unworthy  concession.  The  alternative  was, 
nevertheless,  a  bitter  one ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  great 
struggle  that  Madame  de  Navailles  saw  herself  compelled 
to  disregard  all  worldly  considerations,  in  order  to  prove 
herself  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  was  reposed  in 
her;  and  the  rather,  as  her  resistance  against  aggression 
*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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involved  not  only  herself  but  her  husband,  whose  position 
was  also  one  of  trust  and  dignity;  but  she  never  wavered  ; 
and,  finding  her  best  consolation  in  the  conviction  that  she 
could  only  suffer  in  a  good  cause,  she  remained  firm  in 
her  resolution ;  and,  being  given  to  understand  that  she 
must  place  no  faith  in  the  apparent  repentance  of  the 
king,  she  immediately  caused  iron  gratings  to  be  placed 
outside  the  windows  of  the  apartments  of  the  maids  of 
honor. 

This  extreme  step  did  not,  however,  entail  all  the  con- 
sequences which  she  had  apprehended  ;  for  Louis  con- 
tented himself  by  dismissing  her  from  her  guardianship 
of  the  very  troublesome  office  to  which  she  had  been 
appointed,  and  conferring  it  upon  the  superintendent, 
who  would,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  know,  prove  less 
unaccommodating.  This  result,  which  formed  a  subject 
of  conversation  for  all  the  court,  sufficed  to  terminate  a 
fancy  which  had  never,  upon  the  part  of  Louis,  been  a 
serious  one ;  for  even  at  the  period  when  it  com- 
menced, his  attention  had  already  been  attracted  by 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere — that  La  Valliere,  whose 
name  was  destined  to  become  famous  throughout  Europe, 
and  whose  gentleness  and  devotion  almost  excused  the 
errors  which  have  thrown  a  veil  of  reproach  over  her 
name. 

There  never  was,  in  all  probability,  an  autobiography 
wi'itten,  either  by  man  or  woman,  which  bore  so  thoroughly 
the  stamp  of  truth  and  feeling  as  that  of  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Valliere ;  and  there  is  no  attempt,  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last,  to  palliate  her  fault,  of  which  no  one  was  a  more 
severe  critic  than  herself  Never  for  a  moment  deceived 
as  to  the  extent  of  her  error,  it  imbittered  even  the  most 
brilliant  moments  of  her  existence ;  and  nothing,  save 
the  intense  affection  which  she  lavished  upon  the  king 
— not  as  a  sovereign,  but  as  a  man — not  as  the  monarch 
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of  France,  but  as  the  one  and  only  individual  who  ever 
touched  her  heart — could  have  induced  her  so  long  to 
disregard  the  reproaches  of  a  conscience  which  neither 
pomp  nor  passion  had  ever  power  to  silence  for  an 
hour. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Girlhood  of  La  Valliere;  her  Advent  at  Court — The  Court-Ballet — 
Louis  XIV.  in  a  Greek  Tunic — The  Confidence  in  the  Forest — 
Suavity  of  the  King — Jealousy  of  the  Count  de  Guiche  The  Storm 
in  the  Park — The  Double  Secretary — The  Lottery  of  the  Queen- 
Mother — The  Bracelets — Rivaliy  of  Fouquet — The  twenty  thousand 
Pistoles — Indignation  of  La  Valliere — Cabal  against  Fouquet ;  his 
Tergiversations ;  Louis  XIV.  resolves  on  his  An-est — The  Fete  at 
Vaux — The  Journey  to  Nantes — Arrest  of  Fouquet;  his  private 
Papers — Letter  of  Madame  de  Sevigne — Anne  of  Austria  and  La 
Valliei-e  save  the  Life  of  Fouquet. 

Louise-Francoise  de  la  Baume  de  Blaxc,  the  daughter 
of  the  Mafquis  de  la  Valliere,  was  born  at  Tours  in  the 
year  1644.  She  lost  her  father  almost  in  her  infancy ;  and 
ner  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Seigneur  de  la 
Coutellaie,  equery  of  the  king's  state  stable,  was  left  with 
a  proud  name  and  an  inadequate  income,  which  induced 
her  to  form  a  second  marriage  with  M.  de  St.  Romy, 
who  held  the  situation  of  controller  of  the  household  of 
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Gaston,  Duke  d'Orleans.  At  the  court  of  that  prince, 
Louise  passed  the  early  years  of  her  girlhood,  while  her 
only  brother,  the  Marquis  de  la  Valliere,  whom  she  seldom 
saw,  spent  the  principal  portion  of  his  time  at  Tours.  As 
she  advanced  to  girlhood,  the  position  of  her  step-father 
procured  for  her  free  ingress  to  the  monotonous  little 
court  of  Madame,  who  welcomed  her  with  kindness,  and 
where,  without  becoming  officially  one  of  her  maids  of 
honor,  she  was  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  the 
office,  and  passed  most  of  her  time.  The  circle  of  a 
prince,  banished  virtually,  if  not  ostensibly,  from  the 
capital,  offered  no  very  great  attractions  to  persons  of  her 
age  ;  but  to  Louise  the  companionship  of  other  young 
girls  rendered  the  palace  of  Blois  a  paradise ;  for  she 
guessed  not  how  soon  the  serpent  of  passion  was  to  glide 
among  the  roses  of  her  peaceful  Eden. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  brief  visit  paid  to  Blois 
by  Louis  XIV.,  when  on  his  way  to  the  frontier  to  claim 
the  hand  of  the  Infanta:  a  visit  apparently  so  unimportant, 
and  yet  so  fraught  with  consequence  to  at  least  two  indi- 
viduals, that  it  could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Dur- 
ing the  few  hours  of  its  continuance.  Mademoiselle  d'Or- 
leans lost  the  last  glimpse  of  the  hope  to  which  she  had  so 
fondly  clung  of  seeing  herself  one  day  upon  the  throne  of 
France ;  while  Louise  de  la  Valliere  learned  that  the  idol- 
ized and  powerful  sovereign  of  whom  she  had  always 
thought  with  awe  almost  amounting  to  alarm,  had,  on  his 
departure  from  Blois,  awakened  her  to  the  existence  of  a 
new  world  of  feeling,  in  which  she  found  herself  alone, 
hopeless,  and  bewildered.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  be- 
gan to  understand  the  conversations  which  were  daily  tak- 
ing place  in  the  anteroom  among  her  weary  and  discon- 
tented companions,  who  were  constantly  bewailing  their 
exile  from  the  courtly  festivities  of  Paris.  Now  she  be- 
gan to  comprehend  that  life  might  indeed  present  objects 
of  greater   interest   than  her  birds,  her   flowers,   or  her 
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sports  ;  but  the  conviction  was  confused  :  she  never  enter- 
tained an  idea  that  she  loved  the  king;  she  merely  pictured 
to  herself  the  happiness  which  must  arise  from  seeing  him, 
listening  to  his  voice,  and  existing  in  his  presence  ;  and 
her  own  misery  in  being  exiled,  as  she  believed  forever, 
from  such  a  privilege. 

And  meanwhile  Louis  was  on  his  way  to  Fontarabia, 
criticising  the  old-fashioned  little  court  of  Blois,  and  un- 
conscious of  the  very  existence  of  the  fair  and  bashful  girl 
whose  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  the  memory  of  his 
transitory  \'isit. 

The  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  Monsieur  super- 
vened ;  and  while  she  wept  over  the  loss  of  her  protector, 
Louise  de  la  Valliere  little  suspected  the  effect  which  it 
would  produce  on  her  own  fortunes.  The  result  to  her 
family  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  serious  to  absorb  her  atten- 
tion, even  at  that  early  age  ;  for,  by  this  event,  M.  de  St. 
Remy  was  dej^rived  of  his  office,  and  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources were  painfully  affected.  On  the  dispersion  of  the 
regal  establishment,  some  months  subsequently,  Louise, 
with  an  overburdened  heart,  walked  to  the  palace  to  take 
leave  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais,  her  favorite  friend, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  household  of  the 
Princess  Henrietta,  then  betrothed  to  the  king's  brother; 
and  the  departure  of  this  lady  was  so  bitter  a  trial  that  she 
was  faint  Avith  weeping  when  she  arrived  at  the  chateau, 
and  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  Madame  de  Choisy. 
Her  grief  was  so  evident  and  so  sincei'e  that  the  wife  of  the 
chancellor  was  touched  by  her  emotion,  and  inquired  if 
she  would  like  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  old  companion 
by  entering  the  household  of  the  princess. 

Louise  smiled  amid  her  tears.  "  In  that  case,"  said 
Madame  de  Choisy,  "  wipe  your  eyes  ;  for  all  the  arrange- 
ments are  not  yet  made,  and  there  will  be  room  for  you." 

The  promise  was  fulfilled.  At  the  termination  of  a  fort- 
night the  appointment  arrived ;  and  a  week  was  allowed 
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to  the  young  maid  of  honor  for  the  necessary  preparations. 
Within  that  week  the  marriage  of  Madame  took  place ; 
but  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  only  entered  upon  her  du- 
ties previous  to  the  departui'e  of  the  court  for  Fontaine- 
bleau,  where  she  was  suddenly  lanched  into  a  world  of 
dissipation,  splendor,  and  intrigue.  She  was  soon  remark- 
ed by  the  Count  de  Guiche  ;  but  although  she  received  his 
attentions  with  gratitude,  she  repulsed  his  gallantries  and 
avoided  his  society. 

At  this  period  she  had  just  attained  her  seventeenth 
year  ;  and,  even  while  eclipsed  in  beauty  by  many  of  those 
about  her,  the  charm  of  her  unaffected  modesty,  the  retir- 
ing timidity  of  her  manner,  the  extreme  purity  of  her  com- 
plexion, her  large  and  languishing  blue  eyes,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  flaxen  hair  which  shaded  her  brow  and  bosom, 
gave  a  singular  loveliness  to  her  appearance,  of  which  she 
alone  was  unconscious.  Her  figure,  which  was  not  yet 
formed,  and  a  slight  lameness,  occasioned  by  a  fall  during 
her  girlhood,  were  the  only  defects  which  even  her  enemies 
could  discern  in  her  appearance,  save,  perhaps,  a  slight 
tiace  of  small-pox,  which  had  in  some  degree  impaired  the 
smoothness  of  her  skin  ;  and,  meanwhile,  her  peculiarly 
unobtrusive  habits  exempted  her  on  all  sides  from  either 
jealousy  or  suspicion. 

Among  the  festivities  at  Fontainebleau  a  ballet  took 
place,  in  which  both  the  king  and  Mada7ne  bore  an  active 
part;  Louis  XIV.  figured  on  the  occasion  as  Ceres;  and 
the  Grand  Monarque,  who  resented  the  most  trifling  want 
of  respect  fiT)m  those  around  him,  made  his  appearance  in 
a  Greek  tunic  and  a  coronet  of  golden  wheat-ears;  de- 
claimed his  own  praises  in  the  rhymes  of  Benserade  ;  and, 
finally,  figured  in  this  unregal  costume  before  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  court.*  At  the  termination  of  the  ballet,  the 
company  dispersed  themselves  about  the  park,  where  they 

*  "  The  ballet  of  The  Seasons  was  danced  by  His  Majesty,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, on  the  23d  of  Jn\y."-^Gazette  de  1661. 
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found  in  every  direction  tables  sumptuously  provided,  of 
which  the  honors  were  done  by  nymphs  and  forest  deities, 
crowned  with  ivy;  but  all  these  magnificent  arrangements 
were  almost  unheeded  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere, 
who  was  absorbed  by  the  image  of  the  king-goddess,  whom 
she  had  so  lately  seen  exhibiting  the  graces  of  his  person 
amid  applauding  crowds  ;  and  she  at  length  felt  the  gayety 
by  which  she  was  surrounded  so  oppressive  that  she  sug- 
gested to  Mesdemoiselles  deChalais,de  Tonnay-Charente,* 
and  de  Montalais,  that  they  should  walk  into  the  forest 
and  repose  themselves  for  a  time  in  one  of  its  dim  recesses. 

To  this  proposal  they  willingly  consented  ;  and  after 
strolling  for  awhile,  listening  to  the  nightingales  and 
watching  the  stars,  which  from  time  to  time  peeped  through 
the  foliage  as  it  swayed  beneath  the  voluptuous  breeze  of 
evening,  they  finally  seated  themselves  under  a  large  tree 
upon  the  border  of  the  wood,  and  began  to  discuss  anew 
the  pleasures  of  the  day  and  the  chief  actors  in  the  gay 
scene  which  had  formed  their  principal  feature.  For  a 
time  Louise  bore  no  share  in  the  conversation;  but  she 
was  at  length  startled  from  her  silence  by  an  appeal  to  her 
judgment,  when  she  unguardedly  declared  that  she  could 
give  no  opinion  upon  the  subject  discussed,  and  was  only 
surprised  that  any  man  should  be  remarked  beside  the  king. 

This  reply  drew  down  upon  her,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  sarcasm  of  the  whole  party,  who  accused  her 
of  being  so  difficult  that  nothing  save  a  crowned  head 
would  satisfy  her  vanity  ;  when  the  poor  girl,  anxious  to 
exculpate  herself  from  a  charge  which  she  felt  must  over- 
whelm her  with  ridicule,  should  it  become  the  gossip  of 
the  court,  hastily  exclaimed  that  they  did  her  injustice; 
for  that  his  crown  could  add  nothing  to  his  natural  advan- 
tages ;  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  safeguard  of  those 
about  him,  as  without  it  he  would  indeed  be  doubly  dan- 
gerous. 

*  Afterward  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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She  had  no  sooner  made  this  unwise  rejoinder  than  she 
became  aware  of  the  extent  of  her  imprudence  ;  and  while 
her  three  companions  remained  silent  in  astonishment,  she 
sprung  from  the  ground  to  escape,  and  discovered  that  two 
men  were  partially  concealed  behind  the  tree  against  which 
she  had  been  leaning.  A  faint  shriek  instantly  directed 
the  attention  of  the  whole  party  to  the  fact,  and,  terrified 
beyond  control,  they  simultaneously  fled  in  the  direction 
of  the  chateau,  where  they  arrived  panting  and  breathless. 

Once  alone  in  her  apartment,  whither  she  immediately 
hastened,  Louise  de  la  Valliere  wept  bitterly  over  the  folly 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
she  had  ventured  to  express  her  feelings,  and  the  long-pent- 
up  secret  had  escaped  her  she  knew  not  how,  although 
she  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  ridicule  with  which  it 
was  calculated  to  overwhelm  her.  In  the  agony  of  her 
repentance  she  flung  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  earnestly 
prayed  that  the  consequences  of  her  fault  might  be  avert- 
ed ;  but  her  emotion  and  alarm  were,  nevertheless,  so 
great,  that  for  a  couple  of  days  she  was  unable  to  perform 
her  duties,  or  even  to  leave  her  room.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  she  felt  in  their  full  force  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion which  she  had  coveted  ;  and  she  trembled  as  she  look- 
ed forward  to  again  appearing  before  the  malicious  eyes  of 
the  court.  There  was,  however,  no  alternative  ;  and  she 
was  at  length  compelled  to  make  the  trial. 

Montalais  was,  as  she  well  knew,  the  greatest  gossip- 
monger  in  the  whole  city;  while  Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay- 
Charente,  who  piqued  herself  upon  her  wit,  was  not  likely 
to  suffer  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  its  display  to  re- 
main unimproved  ;  and  thus,  beset  on  all  sides,  and  only 
too  well  aware  of  her  own  want  of  self-possession,  the  poor 
girl  stole  from  her  chamber  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
to  take  her  place  in  the  saloon  of  Madame.  She  travers- 
ed the  anteroom  without  exciting  either  word  or  look 
which  implied  the  betrayal  of  her  secret;   and  for  a  mo- 
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ment  she  began  to  entertain  the  hope  that  she  had  wronged 
her  companions,  and  that  her  folly  was  undivulged  ;  but  a 
remark  from  the  Duke  de  Roquelaure,  who  chanced  to  be 
in  the  circle  of  Madame  when  she  entered,  soon  undeceiv- 
ed her;  and  the  shock  was  so  great  that  she  staggered, 
and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay- 
Charente  promptly  come  to  her  assistance,  attributing  her 
sudden  faintness  to  fatigue  :  a  plea  of  which  she  readily 
availed  herself  to  request  her  dismission  for  the  evening. 

When  she  found  herself  again  alone,  the  unhappy  girl 
more  than  ever  saw  the  necessity  of  struggling  against  a 
weakness  which  could  only  tend  to  increase  the  difficulty 
of  her  position,  and,  at  whatever  cost,  to  combat  the  terror 
and  shame  by  which  she  was  oppressed.  Having  formed 
this  resolution,  she  entered  the  apartments  of  Madame,  on 
the  following  day,  with  an  apparent  composui-e  which  be- 
lied her  real  feelings. 

As  she  had  anticipated,  the  king  was  already  there,  and 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  different  ladies  of  the 
suite,  carefully  addressing  a  few  words  to  each  as  he  pass- 
ed down  the  room.  He  was  yet  at  some  distance  from  the 
door  near  which  she  sat,  and  thus  she  saw  him  slowly  ap- 
proach, and  began  to  comprehend  that  she  should  probably 
be  spoken  to  in  her  turn  :  an  honor  which  had  never  yet 
occurred  to  her,  and  which  caused  her  heart  to  beat  with 
mingled  joy  and  apprehension.  At  length,  as  she  had  an- 
ticipated, he  paused  before  her,  and  inquired  what  she  had 
thought  of  the  ballet  of  the  previous  Saturday,  if,  indeed, 
she  still  remembered  it  1 

With  some  difficulty  she  compelled  herself  to  answer  ; 
but  her  agitation  was  increased  by  remarking  that  the  king 
started  as  he  heard  her  voice,  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
marked  attention  which  drew  upon  them  the  obsen^ation 
of  all  by  whom  they  were  immediately  surrounded.  After 
remaining  a  few  seconds  with  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon 
her,  Louis,  with  a  profound  bow  to  the  blushing  and  be- 
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wildered  girl,  prepared  to  leave  the  room ;  but,  before  he 
did  so,  he  again  turned  more  than  once  toward  the  spot 
where  she  was  sitting. 

Thenceforward  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  found  her- 
self the  marked  object  of  the  attentions  of  the  king ;  and, 
fortunately  for  her  composure,  she  continued  unaware  that 
His  Majesty  had  been  one  of  the  eavesdroppers  of  the 
wood  of  Fontainebleau,  induced  to  this  somewhat  treach- 
erous indiscretion  by  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Beringhen, 
who,  seeing  the  four  fair  girls  retire  from  the  brilliant  scene 
around  them  to  hold  a  conference  in  the  foi'est,  had  laugh- 
ingly remarked,  that  they  were  about  to  confide  to  each 
other  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  and  that  the  opportunity 
was  a  favorable  one  for  ascertaining  the  identity  of  their 
favorite  cavaliers.  The  king  had  entered  willingly  into 
the  jest;  but  as  it  was  too  dai'k  to  permit  either  himself  or 
his  companion  to  discover  who  were  the  fugitives,  they 
were  compelled  to  trust  to  their  after-penetration  to  divine 
this  important  point;  and  thus  it  was  that  Louis  XIV., 
jealous  above  all  things  of  being  loved  for  his  own  sake, 
had  the  gratification  of  discovering  that  one  heart  at  least 
acknowledged  the  power  of  his  attractions,  not  as  a  mon- 
arch, but  as  a  man.  The  sequel  of  the  incident  we  have 
already  shown ;  and  when  he  recognized  the  voice  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  it  was  scarcely  wonderful  that 
he  should  examine  with  attention  the  person  of  whose 
attachment  he  had  obtained  such  unequivocal  testimony. 

The  delight  of  Louise  was  consequently  great,  when  she 
perceived  that  the  king  looked  upon  her  with  an  eye  of 
favor;  while  his  manner  was  at  the  same  time  so  guaixled, 
and  so  respectful,  and  he  so  carefully  abstained  from  any 
allusion  vvhich  could  lead  her  to  look  beyond  the  present 
moment,  or  to  imagine  that  his  courtesy  was  intended  to  im- 
ply more  than  a  mere  generous  interest,  that  she  soon  found 
herself  enabled  to  converse  with  him  with  easy  and  graceful 
composure ;  and  thus  to  exhibit  all  the  charm  of  a  young, 
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pure  heart,  still  uncontaminated  by  its  commerce  with  a 
court. 

Every  evening,  when  he  joined  the  circle  of  Madame, 
after  having  paid  his  respects  to  the  princess  and  the  prin- 
cipal ladies  of  her  circle,  he  contrived  to  secure  a  brief 
conversation  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  ;  and  as  the 
passion  of  Louis  for  ]\Iada?ne  Henrieite  was  at  least  sus- 
pected, it  became  a  matter  of  general  belief  that  it  was  for 
her  sake  alone  he  made  his  visits  so  long  and  so  continuous : 
a  faith  which  Louise  entertained  in  common  with  those 
about  her,  and  which  blinded  her  to  the  peril  to  which  she 
was  exposed. 

One  individual  alone  was  not,  however;  to  be  so  de- 
ceived, and  that  one  was  the  Count  de  Guiche,  who,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  had  been  attracted  by  the  modest 
graces  of  La  Valliere  from  her  first  appearance  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  ;  and  conscious  that  should  this  new  caprice  of  the 
king  gain  sti-ength  by  time,  he  could  no  longer  entertain 
the  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  own  suit,  he  resolved  at  least 
to  ascertain  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Louise  herself;  for 
which  purpose  he  paid  a  visit  to  her  apartments,  where  he 
exhibited  a  jealousy  which  terrified  the  poor  girl  into  a 
remonstrance  upon  the  unreasonableness  of  his  reproaches, 
unmerited  on  her  part,  as  she  had  never  felt  or  affected 
toward  him  a  warmer  feeling  than  that  of  respectful  esteem. 
Nevertheless  the  count  was  not  to  be  appeased  ;  and  con- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  he  overwhelmed  her 
with  the  most  stinging  sarcasms,  and  finally  withdrew,  de- 
claring that  although  she  had  despised  his  passion,  he 
doubted  not  but  it  would  prove  acceptable  elsewhere. 

This  outbreak  of  offended  vanity  in  a  man  whom  she 
had  avoided  was  a  sincere  annoyance  to  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Valliere,  who  had  the  greatest  reason  to  apprehend  the 
effects  of  his  enmity  from  the  fact  that  he  had  latterly  at- 
tached himself  exclusively  to  Madame,  while  there  could 
not  exist  a  doubt  but  the  same  circumstance  which  had 

VOL.  II. — E 
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excited  the  annoyance  of  M.  de  Guiche  must  have 
awakened  the  indignation  of  the  princess,  and  that  the 
sudden  alliance  which  had  been  formed  beUveen  them 
owed  its  existence  to  their  mutual  mortification.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  intimacy  thus 
commenced  ultimately  led  to  the  unfortunate  attachment 
which  endured  throughout  their  lives. 

Only  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  the  Count  de 
Guiche  a  great  hunt  took  place,  at  which  all  the  ladies  of 
the  court  were  present ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
sport,  tables  were  spread  under  the  trees  in  the  park,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  chateau,  about  which  the 
whole  party  assembled.  The  repast  was  a  gay  one,  but 
the  heat  excessive,  while  the  clouds  which  were  gathering 
above  their  heads  foretold  a  storm.  Nevertheless,  heedless 
of  the  warning,  the  feast  proceeded  ;  nor  did  it  suffer  any 
interruption  until  the  large  drops  that  had  been  for  some 
time  plashing  heavily  upon  the  leaves,  suddenly  gave  place 
to  a  burst  of  rain,  which  descended  in  such  torrents  that 
all  idea  of  etiquet  was  forgotten ;  and  the  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  royal  party  rushed  away  in  evei'y  direction 
to  shelter  themselves  as  best  they  might. 

In  the  confusion,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  was  run- 
ning she  knew  not  where,  when  she  found  the  king  beside 
lier,  who,  politely  taking  her  hand,  hurried  her  toward  a 
large  tree,  whose  massy  foliage  offered  a  sure  protection 
from  the  storm.  Grateful  for  such  distinguished  care,  but 
conscious  of  the  observation  it  would  not  fail  to  create, 
Louise  would  have  retired  ;  but  the  first  words  of  the  king, 
full  of  grave  reproach,  arrested  her  purpose  ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  two  long  hours  that  the  storm  endured, 
remorsely  pouring  down  upon  feathered  toques  and  satin 
draperies,  it  was  remarked  by  those  who  were  sufficiently 
near  to  note  the  circumstance,  that  Louis  remained  bare- 
lieaded,  with  his  plumed  hat  in  his  hand  ;  and  that  he 
maintained  an  earnest  and  animated  conversation  with  his 
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fair  companion,  to  which  only  one  interpretation  could  be 
given. 

Thenceforward  the  king  avoided  all  particular  notice  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  when  they  met  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Madame ;  but  when,  in  the  evening,  the  ladies 
drove  through  the  different  avenues  of  the  park,  he  quitted 
after  a  time  the  carriage  of  the  princess,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  soon  stationed  himself  beside  the  window  of  that 
which  was  occupied  by  Louise — while  not  content  with 
thus  expressing  the  increase  of  his  passion,  he  sustained 
with  her  a  daily  correspondence,  which  convinced  her 
only  too  well,  had  such  a  conviction  still  been  wanting,  of 
the  extent  of  his  attachment  and  the  refinement  of  his 
mind. 

Alarmed  by  the  extreme  beauty  and  eloquence  of  the 
letters  which  she  thus  received,  lest  the  comparative  im- 
perfections of  her  own  style  should  shock  the  taste  of  her 
royal  admirer.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  at  length  de- 
cided, after  painful  misgivings  and  an  almost  unconquer- 
able reluctance,  to  apply  to  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau*  to 
undertake  the  task  of  replying  to  them,  little  suspecting 
that  those  which  had  so  much  excited  her  apprehension 
proceeded  from  the  same  pen.  Nor,  strange  to  say,  would 
this  fact  ever  have  transpired  had  not  La  Valliere  hei'self, 
on  an  occasion  when  she  felt  oppressed  by  the  compliments 

*  Philip  de  Courcillou,  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  wa'*  born  in  La  Beance 
in  1638.  He  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry  under  Turenne,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Flanders  in  1658.  After  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, he  offered  his  services  to  Spain,  which  was  then  endeavoring  to 
reconquer  Portugal;  and,  ou  his  return  to  France  in  1667,  he  served 
throughout  the  campaign  of  Lille,  and  attended  the  king  in  all  his  ex- 
peditions as  aide-de-camp.  In  1673-4,  he  was  appointed  envoy-extra- 
ordinary to  the  electorsof  the  Rhine,  governor  of  Touraine. and  councilor 
of  state.  His  talents  also  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  Dangeau  died  iu 
1720,  leaving  behind  him  his  Memoirs,  and  a  Jovrnal  nf  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  m  58  quarto  vols.  MS. 
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of  the  king  on  her  rare  talent,  confessed  to  him  with  a 
trembling  heart  that  she  was  unworthy  of  his  praises,  and 
revealed  the  name  of  their  true  author.  To  her  great  re- 
lief, Louis  was  equally  frank,  and  they  were  enabled  to 
laugh  together  over  their  mutual  misgivings.  This  little 
incident,  however,  trifling  as  it  was  in  itself,  exhibited,  in 
their  common  friend,  a  discretion  so  rare  at  court,  that  it 
founded  the  fortunes  of  M.  de  Dangeau.* 

At  that  period  the  fashion  of  lotteries  had  obtained 
greatly  at  coui't,  and  the  Queen-Mother,  who,  despite  her 
increasing  malady,  was  anxious  not  to  be  altogether  over- 
looked, although  unable  to  leave  her  own  apartments,  was 
one  of  the  most  constant  in  providing  these  entertainments, 
to  which,  having  only  a  small  circle  of  her  own,  she  was 
careful  to  invite  Madame  and  her  immediate  friends  and 
retinue.  On  one  occasion  the  king  drevvthe  principal  prize, 
which  was  a  pair  of  bracelets  of  great  value,  when  an  im- 
mediate anxiety  was  felt  to  ascertain  to  whom  they  would 
be  offered,  although  little  doubt  was  entertained  that  they 
would  become  the  property  of  Madame  Henriette ;  and, 
accordingly,  all  eyes  were  turned  in  her  direction,  to  de- 
tect at  once  the  mingled  pleasure  and  triumph  with  which 
she  must  welcome  such  an  offering. 

Meanwhile,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  stood  apart, 
thinking  not  of  the  ornaments,  but  of  the  hand  which  held 
them,  and  anxious  merely  for  the  moment  when,  released 
from  the  trammels  of  her  service,  she  should  once  more 
see  the  king  at  her  side,  and  listen  to  his  words  addressed 
only  to  herself.  For  a  moment  Louis  sat  motionless  with 
the  glittering  baubles  in  his  hand,  as  his  keen  eye  swept 
the  circle,  and  then  slowly  rising,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  throng  of  ladies,  and  presented  them  to  La  Valliere, 
who,  having  attentively  examined  their  workmanship,  re- 
turned them  with  a  profound  courtesy,  remarking  that  they 
weie  indeed  extremely  beautiful. 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Si^cle. 
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"  In  that  case,  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  king,  graciously, 
"  they  are  in  hands  loo  fair  to  resign  them ;"  and,  with  a 
salutation  as  stately  as  her  own,  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

Madame  bit  her  lip  and  turned  pale  ;  but  she  soon  re- 
covered her  self-possession,  and  made  her  acknowledg- 
ments most  gracefully  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  one 
of  her  own  suite,  while  the  queen  looked  on  with  a  quiet 
smile,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  the  truth.  Feelingly  dues 
La  Valliere  exclaim,  as  she  records  this  incident  of  her  life, 
"  That  confidence  was  a  sad  misfortune  for  us  all.  One 
tear  from  her  would  have  saved  me  !"* 

While  the  passion  of  Louis  was  augmenting  from  day  to 
day,  heightened  by  jealousy  of  every  one  who  approached 
its  object,  a  new  candidate  for  the  favor  of  the  fair  maid  of 
honor  presented  himself  in  the  person  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  finance,  Nicholas  Fouquet,  who,  accustomed  to  see 
every  thing  yield  before  the  power  of  his  gold,  never 
doubted  for  an  instant  that  he  should  be  as  successful  in 
his  pursuit  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  as  he  had 
proved  with  so  many  other  ladies  of  the  court ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, proceeded  with  little  scruple  and  less  delicacy 
to  make  his  designs  known  to  her,  and  to  solicit  her  ^L^ec- 
tions.  He  was,  however,  so  coldly  and  sternly  repulsed, 
that  any  other  suitor  would  have  comprehended  at  once 
that  his  pursuit  was  hopeless  ;  but  Fouquet  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  opposition,  and  disdained  to  perceive  discourage- 
ment in  the  frowns  of  an  indignant  woman.  Merely, 
therefore,  changing  his  tactics,  he  deputed  Madame  du 
Plessis-Bellievre,  who  was  one  of  his  fastest  friends,  to 
mention  to  his  new  idol  that  he  had  at  her  service  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pistoles,  if  she  would  condescend  to 
accept  it.  Outraged  by  the  proposal,  La  Valliere  fixed  her 
eyes  steadily  upon  the  unworthy  messenger,  and,  in  a  voice 
audible  to  all  the  circle,  she  desired  that  M,  Fouquet 
might  be  informed  all  further  advances  on  his  part  were 
*  Mcmoires  de  Madame  de  la  Valliere. 
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needless,  as  twenty  millions  would  not  induce  her  so  to  de- 
grade herself. 

It  is  believed  that  this  circumstance,  which  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  king,  contributed,  in  no  trifling  degree,  to 
hasten  the  fall  of  the  depraved  jninister;  but  Louis  XIV. 
was  by  no  means  the  only  individual  in  his  empire  who  had 
vowed  the  ruin  of  the  licentious  superintendent.  M.  de 
Laigues,  who  had  privately  married  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
and  who  was  dissatisfied  with  Fouquet  upon  his  own  ac- 
count, urged  the  duchess  to  injure  him  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Queen-Mother  ;  upon  which  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
whose  love  of  intrigue  we  have  already  mentioned,  at  once 
invited  Anne  of  Austria  to  visit  her  at  Dampierre,  where 
she  was  met  by  Le  Tellier  and  Colbert,  and  it  was  there 
arranged  that  she  should  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  feeling 
of  her  son  toward  the  offending  minister. 

As  for  some  time  past  the  king  had  refused  to  grant  every 
favor  solicited  by  the  Queen-Mother,  he  was  delighted,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  appear  as  if  convinced  by  her  argu- 
ments upon  a  point  long  decided  in  his  own  mind,  and  it 
was  soon  resolved  between  them  that  the  superintendent 
should  be  arrested ;  but  as  he  had  a  strong  party  in  Paris,  x/' 
it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  attempt  his  seizure  in  the  "^ 
capital,  and  a  journey  to  Nantes  was  ultimately  determined 
on,  in  order  that  Fouquet  might  be  made  prisoner  in  that 
city,  at  the  same  time  that  the  island  of  Belleisle,  which  the 
minister  had  lately  purchased,  and  which  he  was  reported 
to  be  at  that  moment  engaged  in  fortifying,  should  be  taken 
possession  of  in  the  king's  name. 

Louis  XIV.  had,  even  from  the  very  appointment  of 
Fouquet,  looked  upon  him  with  an  unfavorable  eye.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  during  the  life  of  Mazai'in  he 
rendered  the  sovereign  more  dependent  than  ever  upon  His 
Eminence,  by  compelling  him  to  submit  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  receiving,  as  a  loan  at  his  hands,  the  sums  necessary 
to  his  ordinary  expenditure,  which   should   at  once  have 
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been  delivered  to  him  by  the  superintendent  himself.    Nor 
was  the  feeling  of  distrust  lessened  by  the  dying  words  of   ^ 
the  cardinal,  who,  while  he  expatiated  to  his  royal  masterd-'-' 
upon  the  official  talents    of  Fouquet,    at  the    same    time    ,. 
warned  him  against  his  cupidity  and  licentiousness,  which 
were  rendered  only  the  more  obnoxious  by  the  intem- 
perate conduct  of  the  abbe  his  brother,  who,  although  he 
did  not  scruple  to  profit  by  his  relationship  to  the  profli- 
gate minister,  nevertheless  exposed  his  vices  and  betrayed 
his  confidence. 

The  king  acted  in  this  emergency  with  both  wisdom  and 
indulgence.  He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  informing 
Fouquet  that  he  was  aware  of  his  extortions,  and  the  uses 
to  which  he  had  applied  their  proceeds  ;  but  declared  that 
he  was  willing  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  retain  him  in 
office,  provided  he  were  disposed  to  do  his  duty  with  fidel- 
ity for  the  future ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  public  finances,  as  the  most  important  feature 
of  his  government ;  and  that  as  Fouquet  was  the  only  per- 
son who  could  affljrd  him  the  necessary  information,  he 
entreated  him  to  do  so  without  disguise  or  subtei-fuge ; 
assuring  him,  moreover,  that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
deceive  him,  and  that  any  such  attempt  would  inevitably 
subject  him  to  the  most  condign  disgrace. 

Somewhat  startled  by  such  an  address,  the  superintend- 
ent had  no  sooner  returned  home  than  he  consulted  some 
of  his  friends  as  to  the  most  prudent  steps  which  he  could 
adopt  under  circumstances  so  stringent,  when  they  unani- 
mously advised  him  to  profit  by  the  warning  of  the  king, 
who  had  been  forbearing  enough  to  leave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  himself  while  it  was  yet  time  ;  but 
Fouquet,  after  having  listened  to  their  arguments,  still  re- 
mained of  a  different  opinion.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  a  young  sovereign  of  three-and-twenty  would 
willingly  imprison  himself  in  his  cabinet  for  hours  together, 
day  after  day,  in  order  to  examine  dry  reports  and  intri- 
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cate  calculations,  when  he  could  command  pleasure  and 
festivity  without.  He  entertained  no  doubt  that  Louis 
would  become  disgusted  by  so  arid  an  occupation  long  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  one  glimpse  through  the  complicated 
labyrinth  ;  and  even  should  it  prove  otherwise,  Fouquet 
still  flattered  himself  that  he  should  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
mystify  and  mislead  a  mere  novice,  and  to  compel  him  to 
renounce  his  undertaking,  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
his  dependence  upon  a  minister  able  enough  to  regulate 
the  movements  of  so  stupendous  a  piece  of  machinery. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  crafty  superintendent 
would,  in  fact,  have  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  had  not  the 
king  secretly  confided  to  Colbert  every  evening  the  returns 
and  reports  furnished  to  him  daily  by  Fouquet,  which  the 
young  secretary  was  employed  throughout  the  night  in 
examining  with  untiring  zeal,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  point  out  their  errors,  and  to  explain  their  per- 
fidy. He  laid  bare  before  the  king  alike  the  exaggera- 
tions and  deficiencies  which  were  necessary  to  blind  him 
to  the  extent  of  the  rapine  committed  on  his  treasury  ;  and, 
on  the  morrow,  Louis  addressed  such  observations  to  the 
superintendent  as  were  calculated  to  convince  him  that  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  his  object,  his  aim  being 
if  possible,  to  induce  him  to  act  with  sincerity,  although  he 
soon  lost  all  hope  of  being  enabled  to  accomplish  so  de- 
sirable an  object.* 

Thus  had  several  months  elapsed,  Fouquet  striving  to 
deceive,  Louis  appearing  to  be  deceived,  and  Colbert  pre- 
venting him  from  being  so,  when  the  insult  offered  to  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Valliere,  and  the  representations  of  the 
Queen-Mother,  determined  the  king  to  rid  himself  of  so 
dishonest  a  minister ;  and  we  have  shown  the  precaution 
which  it  was  considered  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  end. 

Fouquet  had  so  long  held  sole  control  over  the  finances 
♦  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent. 
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of  the  kingdom,  and  had  been  so  little  scrupulous  in  its 
expenditure,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  individual  of  the 
court  who  had  not  received  from  him  either  a  present  or 
a  pension  ;  he  was  said  to  have  numerous  partisans  in 
Brittany,  his  birthplace,  so  zealous  in  his  cause  that  they 
could  raise  all  Provence  at  his  slightest  bidding;  while  the 
island  of  Belleisle  was  represented  as  his  intended-retreat 
sTTottld-be-BreT  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  where, 
secure  within  his  bristling  walls  and  guarded  ramparts,  he 
might  either  defy  the  royal  power  or  deliver  the  island  to 
the  English,  as  the  price  of  an  asylum  in  that  country. 

It  was,  consequently,  not  surprising  that  the  king  should 
be  anxious  to  avoid  all  chance  of  failure  in  his  attempt  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  superintendent,  who,  although  his 
subject,  had,  in  a  great  degree,  emancipated  himself  from 
his  authority  by  his  own  precautions  ;  and  the  first  step 
upon  which  he  resolved  was  that  of  marching  troops  into 
Brittany,  on  the  pretext  of  certain  seditious  movements, 
in  consequence  of  a  demand  which  he  had  made  that  the 
province  should  raise  a  sum  of  money  as  a  gratuitous  gift 
to  the  crown,  and  the  next  that  of  proceeding  there  him- 
self, and  of  causing  Fouquet  to  bear  him  company. 

The  superintendent  was,  at  the  moment  when  this  pi'op- 
osition  was  made  to  him,  suffering  fx-om  an  attack  of  fever; 
but  he  made  no  plea  of  illness,  being  anxious  to  let  the 
king  see  and  understand  the  extent  of  his  influence  in 
Brittany,  feeling  convinced  that  it  would  secure  to  him  the 
twofold  advantage  of  throwing  Colbert  into  the  back- 
ground, and  of  impressing  upon  Louis  the  importance  of 
his  own  support. 

Still  it  would  appear  that  Fouquet  was  not  altogether 
free  from  apprehension  ;  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  august 
party  at  Nantes,  which  was  the  term  of  the  journey,  he 
established  himself  in  a  residence  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  town,  whence,  as  it  was  afterward  ascertained,  a  sub- 
terranean passage  opened  upon  the  Loire,  where  a  boat, 
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thoroughly  equipped,  victualed,  and  provided  with  excel- 
lent rowers  capable  of  overcoming  all  obstacles,  was  pre- 
pared to  transport  him,  on  any  alarm,  to  Belleisle. 

He  had,  moreover,  caused  couriers  to  be  posted  at  dif- 
ferent stations  on  the  high  road,  with  relays  so  disposed, 
that,  without  being  either  seen  or  prevented,  he  could  gain 
whatever  place  of  safety  he  might  select.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  did  not  apprehend  immediate  dan- 
ger, as  he  declared  that  he  confided  in  the  king,  who  was 
aware  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Mazarin  he  had  acted  on 
many  occasions  in  obedience  to  the  express  orders  of  that 
minister,  while,  in  what  had  subsequently  occurred,  he  had 
been  sincere  and  faithful ;  and  the  king  had  appeared  so 
satisfied  with  his  explication  that  he  firmly  believed  he  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Rocking  himself  in  this  delusion,  he  was  unguarded 
enough  to  invite  Louis  and  all  his  court  to  a  fete  at  his 
chateau  at  Vaux,  upon  which  he  had  expended  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  fifteen  millions.*  No  step  could  have  been 
more  weak  or  ill-advised  ;  for  the  king  was  little  likely  to 
forget,  as  he  looked  upon  the  splendor  of  Vaux  (by  which 
that  of  Fontainebleau  and  St.  Germain  was  utterly  eclipsed), 
that  its  owner  had  derived  all  his  wealth  from  the  public 
coffers,  and  that  it  had  been  accumulating  at  a  period  when 

*  The  palace  of  Vaux  le  Vicointe,  now  called  Vaux-Praslin,  or,  sim- 
ply, Praslin,  is  a  dependence  of  Maincy,  a  small  village  about  a  league 
from  Melun.  When  purchased  by  Fouquet  it  was  merely  an  obscure 
seigneurial  residence ;  and  a  short  time  after  his  disgrace  it  became  the 
property  of  Marshal  Villars,  and  thence  received  the  name  of  Vaux 
Villars.  The  son  of  the  marshal  suffered  the  ornamental  water  to  run 
to  waste,  destroyed  the  gardens,  and  finally  sold  the  estate  to  the  Duke 
de  Praslin,  from  whom  it  derived  its  new  alias,  and  in  whose  family  it 
still  remains.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  filled  with  running  water; 
the  great  enti-ance-court  is  ornamented  with  porticoes,  the  subordinate 
buildings  are  spacious  and  magnificent,  and  the  paintings  which  dec- 
orate the  apartments  in  excellent  preservation.  The  park  is  of  consider- 
able extent. 
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he  was  himself  in  need  of  the  funds  which  had  here  been 
so  profusely  lavished. 

Every  one  who  bore  a  distinguished  name  in  France 
was  bidden  to  this  princely  festival,  which  was  destined  to 
be  commemorated  by  La  Fontaine  and  Benserade,  and 
where  a  prologue  by  Pelisson*  was  to  be  spoken,  and  a 
comedy  by  Moliere  to  be  played.  The  king  arrived  at  the 
chateau,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  musketeers,  and  was 
received  at  the  gates  by  his  imprudent  host,  who  had  no 
sooner  welcomed  him  than  he  entered  the  park,  followed 
by  the  whole  court,  and  found  himself  surroimded  by  a 
scene  of  enchantment,  for  which,  despite  all  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  gorgeous  palace  of  his  ministei',  he  was  still 
far  from  being  prepared.  A  cloud  passed  over  his  brow, 
and  the  smile  was  very  bitter  with  which  he  turned  toward 
Fouquet,  and  remarked,  "  I  shall  never  again,  sir,  venture 
to  invite  you  to  visit  me;  you  would  find  yourself  incon- 
venienced." 

The  epigram  was  too  pointed  to  fail  in  its  effect,  and  for 
a  moment  Fouquet  turned  pale ;  but  he  soon  rallied,  and 
persisted  in  doing  the  honors  of  his  sumptuous  home  to  the 
mortified  sovereign,  with  an  ostentatious  detail  which  left 
no  one  of  its  marvels  unremarked. 

The  first  surprise  was  the  sudden  play  of  the  fountains, 
a  luxury  at  that  period  almost  unknown  in  France,  where 
a  solitary  attempt  of  this  description  had  been  made  by 

*  Paul  Pelisson  Tontanier  was  a  native  of  Beziers,  and  was  bojTi  in 
1624.  He  was  the  descemlant  of  a  Protestant  family  long  distinguished 
in  the  legal  profession.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris  in  1652,  and 
purchased  the  charge  of  royal  secretary  ;  became  a  state  councilor  in 
1660,  and  head  clerk  of  Fouquet,  of  whom  he  shared  all  the  fortunes. 
When  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  he  compiled,  in  defense  of  his  friend, 
three  Memorials,  which  are  considered  to  be  master-pieces  of  judicial 
eloquence,  and  monuments  of  the  most  unalterable  friendship.  After  a 
captivity  of  five  years  he  was  liberated  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
honored  his  consistency,  and  appointed  him  historiographer  to  the 
crown.     In  1693  he  died,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy- 
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Henry  IV.  at  St.  Germain.  The  astonished  admiration  of 
the  spectators  may  therefore  be  imagined,  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  superintendent  had  purchased  and  pulled  down 
three  villages,  in  order  that  the  water  by  which  they  were 
supplied  might  be  conducted,  from  a  distance  of  five 
leagues  in  eveiy  direction,  into  vast  reservoirs  of  marble, 
manufactured  in  Italy. 

As  twilight  deepened,  the  waters  suddenly  ceased  their 
play,  and  a  splendid  banquet  supervened;  after  which  the 
Fucheux  of  Moliere  was  represented,  and  succeeded  by  a 
splendid  pyrotechnic  display ;  while  the  ball,  which  ter 
minated  the  amusements,  was  protracted  until  daylight. 
Before  its  commencement  Louis  made  a  tour  of  the  chateau, 
accompanied  by  its  owner,  and  was  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  nothing,  in  all  probability,  existed  throughout 
Europe  which  could  compete  with  it  in  magnificence. 

During  the  ball  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  having 
danced  several  courantes  with  the  king,  became  fatigued 
by  the  noise  and  excitement,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  re- 
tire for  a  time  from  the  saloon  ;  upon  which  Louis,  draw- 
ing her  arm  through  his,  led  her,  in  her  turn,  through  the 
splendid  suite  of  rooms  by  which  he  had  been  at  once  as- 
tonished and  offended,  and  bade  her  remark  the  ostenta- 
tion with  which  M.  Fouquet  had  introduced  his  armorial 
bearings  on  all  sides,  and  in  every  compartment  of  the 
ceilings.  The  shield  bore  a  squirrel,  with  the  motto.  Quo 
non  ascendaml  and,  as  she  was  engaged  in  reading  it,  Col- 
bert chanced  to  enter  the  apartment,  of  whom  she  inquired 
its  meaning. 

"  It  signifies,  '  To  what  height  may  I  not  attain  V  madam ; 
and  it  is  understood  by  those  who  know  the  boldness  of  the 
squirrel,  or  that  of  his  master,"  replied  the  secretary,  with 
marked  emphasis. 

Louis  bit  his  lip. 

At  that  particular  moment  M.  Pelisson  chanced  to  pass, 
and  overhearing  the  rejoinder,  he  remarked,  with  a  pro- 
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found  bow,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  Colbert,  while 
he  addressed  the  king,  "Your  Majesty  has  probably  not 
remarked  that,  in  every  instance,  the  squirrel  is  pursued 
by  an  adder;"  and  then,  with  a  second  salutation,  he  dis- 
appeared. 

Colbert  turned  pale  and  his  eyes  flashed,  while  the 
anger  of  the  king  was  so  violent  that  he  desired  the  captain 
of  his  musketeers  might  be  instantly  ordered  to  attend  him. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  who  understood  only  too 
well  the  meaning  of  this  summons,  immediately  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and  entreated  that  he  would  not  compromise 
his  dignity  by  arresting  a  man  who  was  his  host,  whatever 
might  be  his  crime,  or  terminate  a  fete,  given  in  his  own 
honor,  by  making  it  the  medium  of  an  act  of  violence. 
Fortunately,  she  at  the  moment  caught  sight  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  who  was  entering  a  lateral  apartment,  and  hastily 
springing  from  her  knees,  she  hurried  to  inform  her  of  the 
king's  intentions,  and  besought  her  interference.  Not  a 
moment  was  lost ;  and  with  considerable  difficulty  Louis 
was  at  length  induced  to  delay  his  vengeance,  and  to  re- 
turn to  Fontainebleau,  only  in  part  consoled  for  the  humili- 
ation to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  a  firm  determina- 
tion that  the  insult  should  never  be  repeated. 

A  fortnight  after  the  ill-omened  fete  at  Vaux,  the  coui't 
proceeded  to  Nantes,  the  king  pretexting  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  his  anxiety  to  show  so  fine  a  city  to  the  queen. 
He  was  preceded  by  the  three  ministers — Fouquet  and  his 
friend  Lionne  in  one  barge  impelled  by  eight  i-owers,  and 
Colbert  in  a  second  similarly  provided  :  and  as  they  passed 
along  the  river,  each  endeavoring  to  pass  the  other,  a 
courtier  remarked  that  one  of  the  two  would  suffer  ship- 
wreck at  Nantes.  The  king  arrived  on  the  following  day, 
having  traveled  post,  attended  by  several  of  his  confidential 
friends,  among  whom  was  the  Marquis  de  Peguilain,  whose 
fever  continued  undiminished,  and  his  first  question  was  if 
Le  Tellior  had  preceded  him.     On  being  answered  in  the 
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affirmative,  he  desired  that  inquiries  might  be  made  as  to 
the  health  of  M.  Fouquet,  whose  fever  had  augmented,  and 
how  he  had  boi'ne  the  journey,  as  he  wished  to  see  him  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

The  messenger,  however,  met  the  superintendent  on  his 
way  to  his  castle  of  Nantes  to  pay  his  respects  to  His 
Majesty;  but  on  the  morrow  the  same  ceremony  was  ob- 
served, when  M.  de  Brienne  found  him  much  worse  in 
health,  but  in  high  spirits;  and  after  he  had  acquitted 
himself  of  his  embassy,  and  was  taking  his  leave,  the  in- 
valid inquired,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  what  were  the  news  at 
court. 

"  That  you  are  about  to  be  arrested,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  are  misinformed,  my  good  friend,"  said  Fouquet, 
with  a  smile  ;  "  it  is  Colbert  who  is  about  to  be  arrested, 
and  not  myself." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ]"  asked  Brienne. 

"  Perfectly ;  for  it  was  I  who  gave  the  order  for  him  to 
be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Angers,  and  it  was  Pelisson 
who  paid  the  workmen  intrusted  to  place  the  prison  beyond 
all  chance  of  successful  assault." 

On  his  return,  Louis  XIV.  questioned  the  young  secretary 
very  minutely  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  superintend- 
ent, who  was  attacked  by  his  malady  on  alternate  days ; 
but  his  manner  convinced  Brienne  that  the  minister  was  lost, 
as,  in  speaking  of  him,  the  king  no  longer  styled  him  M. 
Fouquet,  but  simply  Fouquet ;  and  when  he  was  at  length 
dismissed,  Louis  desired  him  to  be  in  attendance  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  and  to  bring  Fouquet 
with  him,  as  he  was  going  to  hunt. 

He  was,  however,  again  anticipated  by  the  superintend- 
ent, who  having  been  informed  that  the  king  desired  to 
see  him  before  he  left  the  castle,  was  in  attendance  at  six 
o'clock, little  suspecting  that  all  was  prepared  for  his  arrest; 
and,  after  a  conference  of  half  an  hour,  he  was  returning 
quietly  through  the  gallery,  when  he  was  met  by  M.  de  la 
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Feuillade,*  who  told  him  in  a  low  voice  to  be  cautious,  as 
orders  had  been  issued  against  him. 

For  the  first  time  Fouquet  began  to  quail,  as  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  manner  of  the  king  had 
been  constrained  and  absent ;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with 
the  hint  of  the  duke,  induced  him,  when  he  gained  the 
court-yard,  to  throw  himself  into  the  carriage  of  one  of  his 
friends,  instead  of  his  own,  with  the  intention  of  making 
his  escape.  He  had  already  succeeded  in  passing  the 
gates  and  entering  the  town,  when  Artagnan,  who  com- 
manded the  musketeers,  and  to  whom  his  arrest  had  been 
intrusted,  seized  him  as  he  was  about  to  turn  into  a  lateral 
street,  transferred  him  to  his  own  coach,  and  conveyed 
him,  without  stopping  either  day  or  night,  to  the  castle  of 
Angers,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  Colbert;  and  thus  this  modern  Haman  found 
that  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  to  strengthen  the  exter- 
nal fortifications  of  the  prison  only  lendered  his  own  pros- 
pect of  escape  utterly  hopeless.  His  wife  and  children 
were  at  the  same  time  removed  to  Limoges,  and  seals 
placed  upon  all  his  property  ;  while  an  attendant,  who  was 
present  at  his  arrest,  hastened  to  secure  one  of  the  private 
relays  which  had  been  prepared  in  case  of  emergency,  and 
made  the  journey  to  Paris  with  such  speed  that  the  news 
of  his  capture  was  known  to  all  the  friends  of  the  fallen 

*  Francis  d'Aubusson,  Duke  tie  la  Feuillade,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
dukes  of  Aubusson;  served  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  became  a  marshal 
of  France  and  colonel  of  the  French  guards.  In  16G4  he  commanded 
the  French  forces  at  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  and  was  created  Duke 
de  Roanne.  In  1668  he  went  to  the  relief  of  Candia,  then  besieged  by 
Achmet-Kioperli.  He  made  the  campaign  of  Holland  ;  followed  the 
king  in  Franche-Comte,  and  terminated  the  conquest  of  that  province 
by  the  capture  of  Dole,  Salins,  &c.  In  1676  he  commanded  the  army 
in  Flanders;  and  in  1678  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  navy.  In  1691 
he  obtained  the  government  of  Dauphiny,  and  ultimately  died  in  1681. 
He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  Place 
des  Vicioires. 
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minister  twelve  hours  before  the  ai-rival  of  the  courier  dis- 
patched to  the  Queen-Mothei". 

During  this  interval  many  of  Fouquet's  papers  might 
have  been  secui'ed,  especially  in  his  house  at  St.  Maude, 
where  he  had  deposited  a  vast  number;  and  the  abbe,  his 
brother,  suggested  that,  without  delaying  to  examine  them, 
they  should  at  once  be  collected  and  burned  to  the  last 
fragment,  declaring  that  the  value  of  what  would  be  thus 
destroyed  on  the  one  hand  would  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  benefit  of  that  which  would  be  annihilated  on  the  other. 
Madame  Duplessis-Bellievre,  however,  who  was  the  fast 
friend  and  confidant  of  the  minister,  objected  to  so  extreme 
a  measure,  feeling  convinced  that,  in  the  anxiety  of  mind 
which  he  had  lately  suffered,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
obliterate  every  thing  which  might  injure  either  himself  or 
others.  She  was,  however,  unfortunately  mistaken.  The 
superintendent  was  in  the  habit  of  preserving  every  com- 
munication which  he  received,  whatever  might  be  its  na- 
ture— proposals,  requests,  acknowledgments,  propositions, 
billets-doux ;  nothing  was  destroyed ;  and  the  result  of 
such  a  system,  pursued  by  such  a  man  as  Fouquet,  may  be 
readily  understood.  All  these  multitudinous  papers  were 
rigidly  examined  by  the  king  and  the  Queen-Mother ;  and 
a  great  and  well-founded  terror  spread  through  the  court 
when  this  fact  was  ascertained;  for  numerous  were  the 
hitherto  fair  and  noble  names  which  were  destined  to  be 
forever  sullied  by  the  disclosures  they  contained. 

Few  there  were,  either  married  or  single,  says  Madame 
de  Motteville,  who  had  not  sacrificed  to  the  golden  calf; 
and  it  was  proved  that  the  poets  well  understood  their  vo- 
cation when  they  wrote  the  fable  of  Danae  and  the  Shower 
of  Gold. 

After  the  arrest  of  Fouquet  the  royal  party  had  imme- 
diately returned  to  Fontainebleau  ;  and  while  the  exam- 
inations were  pending,  all  his  friends  became  greatly  alarm- 
ed for  the  result;  and  the  rather  as  being  principally  artists 
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and  men  of  letters,  without  any  interest  at  court,  they  were 
unable  to  make  an  effort  in  his  behalf.  It  was  soon  rumor- 
ed that  among  his  female  correspondents  the  superintend- 
ent had  numbered  Madame  de  Sevigne,  whose  letters  had, 
like  the  rest,  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  king;  and 
more  than  one  of  those  who  knew  themselves  to  be  com- 
promised rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  being  partially  excused  by 
the  companionship  of  this  hitherto  irreproachable  name. 
Their  triumph  was,  however,  of  short  duration. 

The  life  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  despite  the  buoyancy 
of  heart  which  she  retained  until  her  death,  had  been  one 
of  suffering  and  difficulty.  Married  in  youth  to  a  profli- 
gate, who  eventually  lost  his  life  in  a  duel,  disgraceful  to 
his  meraoi'y  both  as  a  husband  and  a  father — a  widow  at 
five-and-twenty,  agreeable  in  person  and  accomplished  in 
mind,  Madame  de  Sevigne  had  withstood  every  temptation 
to  a  second  alliance,  devoting  herself  to  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  her  children  with  a  tenderness  and  pei'severance 
perfectly  exemplary ;  while  that  she  did  not  meet  with  all 
the  support  and  encouragement  from  her  own  family  which 
she  might  justly  have  claimed  under  these  circumstances, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  a  letter  addressed  to  her  by  her 
cousin,  Bussy-Rabutin,  so  early  as  the  year  1654,  in  which 
that  shallow-hearted  and  libertine  nobleman,  who  was 
aware  that  both  Fouquet  and  the  Prince  de  Conti  had 
made  dishonorable  advances  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and 
who  feared  that  from  her  continued  resistance  they  would 
become  wearied  of  their  pursuit,  attacked  her  by  arguments 
as  disgraceful  as  they  were  revolting,  in  order  to  induce 
her  to  comply  with  their  proposals. 

He  did  not,  however,  estimate  at  its  just  value  the 
noble  nature  which  he  strove  to  abase.  The  wages  of  im- 
morality had  no  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne. Her  path  of  duty  lay  well  defined  before  her,  and 
the  thorns  and  briers  by  which  it  was  beset  she  was  con- 
tent to  pluck  away  as  she  advanced,  strengthened  in  the 
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heaviest  hour  of  her  toil  by  the  aid  of  an  approving  con- 
science. 

It  was  stated  that  both  Anne  of  Austria  and  her  son 
were  startled  when  the  signature  of  Marie  Rabutin  Chantal 
met  their  eyes;  but  their  consternation  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  while  the  subject  of  her  communication,  and  her 
own  perfect  and  womanly  feelings  on  learning  the  discov- 
ery of  her  letters  among  the  private  papers  of  Fouquet,  are 
admirably  developed  in  the  following  note  to  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne  :* 

"  At  the  Rocks,  this  11th  Oct.,  1661. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  true  than  that  friendship  be- 
comes more  warm  when  people  are  interested  in  the  same 
subject;  you  have  so  obligingly  written  to  me  to  that  effect, 
that  I  can  make  you  no  better  reply  than  by  the  assurance 
that  I  have  the  same  sentiments  toward  yourself  which  you 
entertain  for  me ;  and  that,  in  one  word,  I  both  honor  and 
esteem  you  in  a  high  degree.  But  what  say  you  of  all 
that  has  been  found  in  these  caskets  1  Should  you  ever 
have  believed  that  my  poor  letters,  full  of  the  marriage  of 
M.  de  la  Trousse,  and  all  the  affairs  of  his  family,  would 
have  been  discovered  so  mysteriously  situated  ?  I  assure 
you  that,  whatever  credit  I  may  derive  from  those  who  do 
me  justice  for  having  had  with  him  no  other  commerce 
than  this,  I  am  nevertheless  painfully  wounded  to  find  that 
I  am  compelled  to  justify  myself,  and  perhaps  very  uselessly, 
toward  a  thousand  people  who  will  never  comprehend  the 
fact.  I  think  that  you  will  easily  understand  the  grief 
caused  by  such  a  necessity  to  a  heart  like  mine.  I  be- 
seech you  to  say  all  you  know  upon  this  point;  I  can  not 
have  friends  enough  upon  such  an  occasion. "t 

Strono:  in  her  innocence,  Madame  de  Seviorne  did  not, 
consequently,  hesitate  to  accompany  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 

*  Simon  Arnauld,  Marquis  de  Pomponne,  afterward  minister  for 
foreign  affairs. 

t  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
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dery,*  when  she  declared  her  intention  of  waiting  upon  La 
Valliere,  to  solicit  her  interest  in  favor  of  the  condemned 
minister ;  and  they  found  a  willing  coadjutor  in  the  gentle 
Louise,  who  was  as  anxious  to  preserve  the  life  of  Fouquet 
as  the  warmest  of  his  friends,  and  who  exerted  all  her  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  king  to  induce  his  mercy  :  an 
attempt  in  which,  seconded  by  the  Queen-Mother  (who, 
amid  all  her  indignation,  was  desirous  that  he  should  not 
suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  his  offenses),  she  happily 
succeeded. 

*  Madelaine  de  Scudery  was  born  at  Havre,  in  1607,  and  went  at  an 
early  age  to  Pai-is,  where  she  became  an  authoress,  from  necessity :  a  fact 
which  did  not,  however,  miUtate  against  her  admission  to  the  best  so- 
ciety, while  her  wit  made  her  a  welcome  addition  to  all  the  literary 
circles  of  the  time.  Her  novels  are  numerous,  and  obtained  great  suc- 
cess, although  they  are  wanting  in  nature,  and  essentially  French  as 
regards  the  persons  described.  Her  principal  works  are  Cyrus,  Clelia, 
Ibrahim,  Matilda  of  Aquilar,  Almahida,  Cilanira,  &x.    She  died  in  1701. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Birth  of  a  Dauphin — Prosperity  of  Louis  XIV. — Favor  of  La  Valliere 
— Court  Festivals — lusult  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London — 
Apology  of  Philip  IV. — Rupture  between  France  and  Rome — Fall  of 
La  Valliere;  her  Remorse;  exiled  from  the  Court  of  the  Queen- 
Mother;  her  Flight  to  the  Carmelite  Convent;  the  Reconciliation; 
she  returns  to  Court — Marriage  of  Marianne  de  Mancini — Commence- 
ment of  Versailles ;  its  Progress — Fete  at  Versailles — La  Princesse 
d'Elide  of  Moliere — Three  first  Acts  of  the  TartuflTe ;  the  Rep- 
resentation forbidden — Perseverance  of  Moliere — National  Monu- 
ments— The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost — The  Blue  Over-coats — 
M.  de  Conde  a  Courtier — Unhappiness  of  La  Valliere — The  surrep- 
titious Letter — The  Victims — The  Conspiracy — The  Letter  inter- 
cepted— Treachery  of  the  Marquis  de  Vardes — Severity  of  Madame 
to  La  Valliere — La  Valliere  becomes  a  Mother — Arrival  of  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Denmark — Mademoiselle  wearies  of  her  Exile 
— The  Hand  of  Mademoiselle  is  offered  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Prince 
of  Denmark ;  slie  returns  to  Court ;  she  rejects  the  Prince — Dec- 
laration of  the  King — Depravity  of  the  French  Court — La  Valliere 
received  by  the  Queen-MoJier;  publicly  acknowledged  as  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  King — Passion  of  the  Count  de  Guiche  for  Madame;  he 
is  sent  to  Lorraine  to  take  the  command  of  the  Royal  Forces. 
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The  pleasures  of  Fontainebleau  soon  effaced  all  memory 
of  the  imprisoned  superintendent;  and  the  birth  of  a  dau- 
phin, which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  November  (1661), 
completed  the  happiness  of  Louis  XI.V.  Every  thing  by 
which  he  could  be  affected  appeared  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  will :  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  had  termin- 
ated a  long  and  exhausting  war;  Mazarin,  by  whose  au- 
thority he  had  been  oppressed,  was  in  his  grave  ;  Fouquet, 
by  whom  he  had  been  rivaled  in  the  magnificence  upon 
which  he  prided  himself,  was  his  prisoner  ;  the  queen,  to 
whom  he  was  indifferent,  had  given  him  an  heir  to  the 
throne ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  whom  he  loved, 
already  began  to  resist  less  steadily  the  encroachments  of 
his  passion  ;  while  the  religious  struggle,  which  was  fated 
to  recommence  hereafter  was  for  the  moment  appeased  by 
the  dispossession  of  the  Calvinists  of  all  the  privileges 
which  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  intended  to  secure  to  them, 
and  who  only  continued  their  opposition  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  secret  system  of  proselytism,  destined  on  a  future 
day  to  convulse  once  more  the  whole  face  of  the  kingdom. 
This  was,  moreover,  so  cautiously  pursued,  that  no  suspicion 
of  its  extent  disturbed,  even  for  a  moment,  the  apjjarent 
calm ;  and  Louis,  satisfied  that  he  had  at  length  accom- 
plished a  general  pacification  which  he  should  be  enabled 
to  maintain,  resigned  himself  wholly  to  a  career  of  pleasure. 

Every  festival  had  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  for  its 
object ;  and  although  it  pi'ofessed  to  have  no  view  save  that 
of  gratifying  the  queen,  it  was  not  only  a  homage  offered 
by  the  king  to  the  reigning  favorite,  but  it  also  conduced 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  royalty,  by  weakening  the  re- 
sources of  that  haughty  nobility  which,  since  the  reign  of 
Francis  II., had  perpetually  disturbed  the  repose  of  France; 
for,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  magnificence  of  the  mon- 
arch, the  greater  portion  of  those  around  him  mortgaged 
and  even  dissipated  their  patrimony,  and,  when  these  meas- 
ures were  no  longer  practicable,  became  involved  in  debt ; 
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and,  once  ruined,  found  themselves  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  sovereign  ;  while  the  extraordinary  number  of  foreign- 
ers v^'ho  were  attracted  to  Paris  by  the  perpetual  fetes  pro- 
duced a  revenue  from  the  customs  which  exceeded  that 
disbursed  by  the  treasury.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  famous  tilting-match  took  place  in  the  Place  Royale,  to 
which  it  gave  the  name  that  it  still  bears. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  the  court  continued 
immersed  in  pleasure,  and  several  ballets  were  produced, 
in  which  the  king  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  seeking  so  little 
to  disguise  his  passion  for  La  Valliere  that  he  was  careful 
every  evening  to  ascertain  the  colors  she  would  wear  on 
the  morrow,  in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  the  same.  In 
order,  also,  to  excite  her  to  a  greater  display  of  magnifi- 
cence, he  overwhelmed  her  with  jewels  and  costly  dresses  ; 
but  she  shrunk  so  resolutely  from  all  which  could  tend  to 
make  her  conspicuous,  that  he  could  not  induce  her  to 
abandon  the  simplicity  in  which  she  gloried  to  perceive 
that  she  was  equally  attractive  in  his  eyes. 

On  one  occasion  the  king  had  joined  the  evening  circle 
of  Madame,  and  was,  according  to  his  usual  habit,  con- 
versing with  her  fair  maid  of  honor,  when  some  dispatches 
were  delivered  to  him  which  were  declared  to  be  of  imme- 
diate importance.  He  accordingly  seated  himself  near  a 
table  to  examine  them,  and  it  was  soon  remarked  by  every 
one  that  his  cheek  became  blanched,  and  that  he  bit  his 
lips  with  a  violence  which  indicated  suppressed  passion. 
Nevertheless,  not  a  word  escaped  him  until  he  had  read 
them  to  an  end,  when  he  rose,  and  crushing  the  dispatches 
convulsively  between  his  fingers,  exclaimed,  haughtily, 

"  Here  are  news  for  you,  gentlemen !  Our  ambassador 
in  London  has  been  publicly  insulted  by  the  Spanish  en- 
voy. What  think  you  of  this,  gentlemen  ]  Shall  I  wait 
to  revenge  the  insult  of  my  father-in-law  until  my  mustache 
is  as  long  as  his  own  ]  He,  without  doubt,  imagines  that 
we  are  still  under  the  guardianship  of  the  cardinal.     M.  le 
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Tellier,  let  my  ambassador  at  Madrid  leave  that  city  in- 
stantly, and  the  Spanish  envoy  quit  Paris  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  The  conferences  of  Flanders  are  at  an  end ; 
and  if  the  superiority  of  our  crown  is  not  recognized  pub- 
licly by  Spain,  she  may  hold  herself  prepared  to  renew 
the  war." 

The  consternation  excited  by  these  words  will  admit  of 
no  description,  and  even  Le  Tellier  hesitated  for  a  moment 
as  though  he  doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses  ;  but  he 
was  soon  undeceived  by  Louis,  who,  in  a  still  higher  tone, 
demanded  if  he  had  not  understood  his  orders,  desiring 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  assemble  the  council,  at  which  he 
would  preside  within  an  hour. 

This  done,  the  king  once  more  approached  the  ladies 
who  were  present,  and  continued  the  conversation  which 
had  been  so  unpleasantly  interrupted,  as  calmly  as  though 
nothing  had  occurred  to  ruffle  his  temper.  The  affront  he 
had  received  was,  nevertheless,  of  a  very  serious  character, 
and  one  to  which,  constituted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  fail 
to  be  susceptible.  An  ambassador  from  Sweden  had  ?ir- 
rived  in  England,  and,  on  his  entrance,  the  Count  d'Es- 
trade,  the  French  representative,  and  the  Baron  de  Vate- 
ville,  the  representative  of  Spain,  had  disputed  a  point  of 
precedence.  The  Spaniard,  by  a  greater  profusion  and  a 
more  numerous  retinue,  had  gained  over  the  populace  ; 
and  having  caused  the  horses  which  drew  the  carriages  of 
M.  d'Estrade  to  be  killed,  and  his  attendants  wounded  and 
dispersed,  the  Spaniards  had  taken  possession  of  the  con- 
tested riffht  without  sheathine:  their  swords. 

The  orders  of  Louis  XIV.  were  obeyed,  M.  d'Estrade 
was  recalled ;  the  Baron  de  Vateville  dismissed  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  conferences  which  were  still  in  progress  in 
Flanders,  on  the  subject  of  the  limits  of  the  respective  na- 
tions, were  suddenly  terminated  ;  while  a  message  was 
dispatched  from  the  French  king  to  Philip  IV.  to  inform 
him  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  recognize  the  supremacy 
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of  his  crown,  and  repair  the  insult  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected, by  a  formal  apology,  the  peace  was  at  an  end. 

The  Spanish  sovereign,  who  was  unwilling  to  plunge  his 
kingdom  once  more  into  bloodshed  for  so  insignificant  a 
consideration  as  the  precedence  of  an  ambassador,  con- 
sented to  heal  the  wounded  pride  of  his  tenacious  son-in- 
law  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  24th  March,  1662,  the  Count 
de  Fuentes  waited  upon  the  offended  monarch  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  where,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign  ministers 
then  resident  at  the  court  of  France,  he  declared,  in  the 
name  of  his  royal  master,  that  thenceforward  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  should  never  again  compete  with  those  of 
France  :  a  concession  which,  if  it  did  not  altogether  admit 
the  preeminence  of  Louis,  at  least  betrayed  the  weakness 
of  Spain.* 

Scarcely  had  this  trifling  affair  been  settled  in  a  manner 
which  redounded  so  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  French 
king  than  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  decide  another 
of  a  similar  description,  but  in  which  he  was  less  person- 
ally interested.  The  Duke  de  Crequi,t  who  was  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  had  revolted  the  Roman  people,  and  still 
more  the  Roman  nobility,  by  his  overweening  haughtiness, 
and  had,  consequently,  become  eminently  unpopular;  while 
his  servants,  exaggerating  his  error,  had  committed  many 
excesses,  even  proceeding  so  far  as  to  attack  the  night- 
watch  of  the  city  ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  some  of  his 
lackeys  amused  themselves  by  charging  a  squadron  of  the 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle.     Francheville. 

t  Charles  de  Crequi,  de  Blanchefort,  et  de  Canaples,  Prince  de  Poix, 
governor  of  Dauphiny,  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  became  Duke  de 
Lesdiguieres  by  his  marriage  with  Madelaine  de  Bonne,  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Connetable  de  Lesdiguieres.  His  duel  with  Don  Philip- 
pin,  the  bastard  of  Savoy,  on  the  subject  of  a  scarf,  in  which  he  killed 
his  antagonist,  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion. He  took  Pignerol  and  La  Maurienne  in  1630,  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  Rome  in  1633,  defeated  the  Spanish  forces  at  the  battle  of  Tesin, 
in  1636,  and  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Bremen. 
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Pope's  Corsican  guard,  sword  in  hand,  and  putting  them 
to  flight. 

The  whole  corps,  incensed,  and  privately  encoui-aged  by 
Don  Mario  Chigi,  the  brother  of  Alexander  VII.,  who  de- 
tested tlie  Duke  de  Crequi,  assembled  in  arms  round  the 
residence  of  the  ambassadi^r,  and  fired  upon  the  carriage 
of  the  duchess  as  she  was  in  the  act  of  alighting,  killing  a 
page,  and  wounding  several  of  her  attendants  ;  upon  which 
M.  de  Crequi  immediately  left  Rome,  accusing  the  rela- 
tives of  the  Pope,  and  even  the  Pope  himself,  of  having 
sanctioned  the  assassination.  Alexander  delayed,  as  long 
as  he  was  able  to  do  so,  any  offer  of  reparation,  having  so 
little  opinion  of  the  steadiness  of  the  French  as  to  believe 
that  if  he  temporized  they  would  soon  forget  their  annoy- 
ance ;  but,  finally,  he  caused  one  of  the  Corsicans  and  a 
constable  to  be  hanged  at  the  end  of  four  months,  and 
banished  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  authorized  the  outrage.  He  was,  however,  com- 
pelled to  more  definite  measures  by  the  intelligence  that 
Louis  XIV.  threatened  to  besiege  Rome,  that  he  was 
already  landing  troops  in  Italy,  and  that  the  command  had. 
been  given  to  the  Marshal  du  Plessis-Praslin.*  The  affair 
had  become  a  national  quarrel,  and  the  King  of  France 
was  evidently  resolved  that  it  should  involve  no  dishonor 
to  his  own  kingdom;  while  the  Pope,  on  his  side,  was 
equally  determined  not  to  yield  so  long  as  he  possessed  one 
hope  of  overcoming  his  adversary,  and,  accordingly,  he 
supplicated  the  mediation  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes; 
but  the  holy  father  had  fallen  upon  evil  times  :  Germany 
was  threatened  by  the  Turks,  and  Spain  was  hampered  by 
an  unsuccessful  war  against  Portugal. 

*  Caesar  do  Choiseuil  du  Plessis-Praslin,  duke  and  peer  of  France, 
wna  created  marshal  of  France  in  1645,  and  in  1648  won  the  battle  of 
Francheron,  and  in  1650  that  of  Rethel  against  Marshal  Turenne,  who 
at  that  period  comnaanded  the  Spanish  army.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1C73, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
VOL.  II. F 
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The  Roman  court,  consequently,  only  irritated  Louis, 
without  having  it  in  its  power  to  injure  him ;  while  the 
parliament  of  Provence  cited  the  Pope  and  seized  the 
comtat  of  Avignon.  In  eailier  times  an  excommunication 
from  Rome  would  have  been  the  immediate  result  of  so 
decided  a  proceeding ;  but  such  an  expedient  had  now 
ceased  to  be  available,  and  would  only  have  excited  ridi- 
cule. Thus  the  Head  of  the  Church  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  bend  to  circumstances,  to  exile  his  own  brother 
fi'om  Rome,  and  to  announce  his  intention  of  sending  his 
nephew,  as  legate  a  latere,  to  France,  to  offer  satisfaction 
to  the  offended  dignity  of  its  monarch.* 

Shortly  after  this  event  the  unfortunate  La  Valliere 
sacrificed  her  reputation  to  her  ardent  passion  for  the  king; 
but  her  remorse  was  so  great,  that,  far  from  parading  her 
disgrace,  as  most  of  those  around  her  would  have  done, 
she  was  so  prostrated  by  shame  as  to  absent  herself,  so  far 
as  her  court  duties  would  permit,  from  all  society ;  and  the 
agony  of  her  repentance  was  so  violent  as  to  occasion  much 
embarrassment  to  her  royal  lover ;  while  the  reproaches  of 
the  Queen-Mother,  and  the  deep  melancholy  of  Maria 
Theresa,  added  to  his  annoyance.  The  young  queen  had 
reluctantly  admitted  the  conviction  of  this  new  misfortune ; 
but  two  incidents  soon  occurred  which  robbed  her  even  of 
the  equivocal  happiness  of  doubt. 

A  young  valet-de-chambre  of  the  king,  named  Belloc, 
had  invented  a  species  of  interlude,  consisting  of  dialogues 
interspersed  with  dances,  which  obtained  great  favor  at 
court,  where  they  were  enacted  by  all  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  royal  circle,  including  Louis  himself.  On  a 
particular  occasion  one  of  these  interludes,  of  which  the 
subject  had  been  prompted  by  the  king,  was  represented 
in  the  queen's  apartments ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  it 
shadowed  forth  the  love  of  the  monarch  for  La  Valliere  was 
so  great  that,  long  ere  its  conclusion,  a  score  of  whispers 
*  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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had  identified  the  characters,  and  she  herself  retired  to  her 
chamber,  trembling  at  its  probable  effect  upon  those  whom 
it  was  so  well  calculated  to  wound. 

A  few  days  only  passed  over  ere  she  was  summoned  to 
the  presence  of  the  Queen-Mother,  and  the  circumstance 
was  so  unusual  that  Louise  hesitated  whether  she  should 
obey  without  previously  consulting  the  king.  A  second 
messenger,  however,  urging  her  to  hasten,  left  her  no  al- 
ternative ;  and  with  a  sinking  heart  she  was  ushered  into 
the  apartment  of  Anne  of  Austria,  whom  she  found  closeted 
with  Madiune.  There  was  an  expression  of  triumph  play- 
ing about  the  lip  of  the  princess  which  at  once  convinced 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  that  she  was  summoned  on  no 
indifferent  subject,  and  one  glance  at  the  clouded  brow  of 
the  Queen-Mother  confirmed  her  in  her  conviction.  Her 
fears  had  not  outrun  the  truth.  Coldly,  haughtily,  and 
peremptorily,  Anne  of  Austria  declared  her  dismission  from 
the  court,  adding  that  she  was  immediately  to  return 
whence  she  came,  and  that  Madame  de  Choisy  would  con- 
duct her  to  her  home. 

With  a  trembling  heart  La  Valliere  attempted  to  inquire 
the  nature  of  her  offense  ;  but  Anne  of  Austria  indignantly 
interposed,  saying  that  it  sufficed  that  there  could  not  bo 
two  queens  of  France;  after  which  she  rose,  and,  followed 
by  Madame,  retired  to  an  inner  apartment. 

The  unhappy  girl  staggered  back  to  her  room  almost 
unconsciously.  A  full  conviction  of  the  disgrace  which  she 
had  brought  upon  herself  bowed  her  to  the  dust.  She  was 
about  to  be  ignominiously  driven  from  the  court,  to  meet 
her  mother  as  a  guilty  and  condemned  wretch,  to  whom 
the  whole  world  was  now  only  one  wide  desolation;  while, 
at  intervals,  the  idea  that  she  was  to  be  forever  separated 
from  the  kino-  dried  her  tears  with  the  scorchintj  fever  of 
despair.  No  one  intruded  upon  her  solitude  throughout 
the  day,  and  she  gave  a  free  course  to  the  anguish  by 
which  she  was  oppressed  ;  but  with  the  twilight  Louis  en- 
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tered  her  apartment,  and,  finding  her  exhausted  with 
weeping,  insisted  on  learning  the  cause  of  her  distress. 
Anxious  though  she  was  that  he  should  know  all,  she 
shrunk  from  exciting  the  storm  which  she  was  well  aware 
mast  follow,  and  she  persisted  in  withholding  her  secret, 
despite  the  entreaties,  reproaches,  and  even  threats  of 
the  king,  who  eventually,  displeased  by  her  pertinacity, 
rose  from  her  side,  and  without  uttering  another  word,  left 
the  room. 

As  he  disappeared.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  sunk 
back  tearless  and  hopeless.  She  was  now,  indeed^  alone ; 
for  even  he  for  whom  she  had  suffered  had  abandoned  her, 
and  hours  went  by  before  ehe  again  ventured  to  lift  her 
head.  After  a  time,  however,  she  remembered  that  a  com- 
pact had  once  been  made  between  herself  and  her  royal 
lover,  that,  in  the  event  of  any  misunderstanding,  a  night 
should  not  be  suffered  to  elapse  without  a  reconciliation. 
Her  heart  again  beat  more  freely.  He  would  not  fail  her; 
he  could  not  forget  his  promise — he  would  write  to  tell 
her  that  his  anger  against  her  was  at  an  end.  And  so  she 
waited  and  watched,  and  counted  every  hour  as  it  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  belfry  of  the  palace;  but  she  waited  and 
watched  in  vain ;  and  when  at  length,  after  this  long  and 
weary  night,  the  daylight  streamed  through  the  silken  cur- 
tains of  her  chamber,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  praying  that  God  would  not  cast  away  the  victim  who 
was  thus  rejected  by  the  world,  she  hastened  with  a  burn- 
ing cheek  and  a  tearless  eye  to  collect  a  few  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  and  throwing  on  her  veil  and  mantle, 
rushed  down  a  private  stair-case,  and  escaped  into  the 
street.  In  this  distracted  state  of  mind  she  pursued  her 
way  to  Chaillot,  and  I'eached  the  convent  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Mary,  where  she  was  detained  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  parlor ;  but  at  length  the  grating  was 
opened,  and  a  portress  appeared,  who,  on  her  request  to 
be  admitted  to  the  abbess,  informed  her  that  all  the  com- 
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munity  were  at  their  devotions,  and  could  not  be  seen  by 
any  one. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  fugitive  entreated,  and 
asserted  her  intention  of  taking  the  vows ;  she  could  ex- 
tort no  other  answer;  and  the  portress  withdrew,  leaving 
her  sitting  upon  a  wooden  bench,  desolate  and  heart- 
struck.  For  two  hours  she  reinained  motionless,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  grating,  but  it  continued  closed ; 
even  the  dreary  refuge  of  this  poor  and  obscure  convent 
was  denied  to  her — even  the  house  of  religion  had  baiTed 
its  doors  against  her.  She  could  bear  up  no  longer;  from 
the  previous  morning  she  had  not  tasted  food ;  and  the 
fatigue  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind  which  she  had  under- 
gone, combined  with  this  unaccustomed  fast,  had  exhausted 
her  slight  remains  of  strength :  a  sullen  torpor  gradually 
overcame  her  faculties,  and  eventually  she  fell  upon  the 
paved  floor,  cold  and  insensible. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  king  was  informed  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  jNIademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  learned  the  fact  than  he  hastened  to  the  Tuileries 
to  question  Madame,  who  either  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
utterly  ignorant  o?  her  fate.  Nor  was  he  more  fortunate 
in  his  inquiries  of  the  Queen-Mother,  who,  while  she 
declared  her  inability  to  give  him  the  information  that  he 
sought,  reproached  him  with  his  want  of  self-command, 
remarking  that  he  had  no  mastery  over  himself. 

"It  may  be  so,"  he  exclaimed,  goaded  by  her  words; 
"  but  if  I  can  not  control  myself,  I  shall  at  least  know  how 
to  control  those  who  outrage  me." 

As  yet  he  had  obtained  no  clew  to  the  retreat  of  his 
mistress;  but  Louis  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  he 
adopted  such  efficient  measures  as,  ere  long,  led  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  convent  to  which  the  unhappy  fugitive 
had  been  seen  to  bend  her  steps.  In  another  instant  he 
was  on  horseback,  and,  followed  by  a  single  page,  galloped 
off  in  the  direction  of  Chaillot,  where,  as  no  warning  had 
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been  given  of  his  approach,  the  grating  remained  in- 
hospitably closed,  and  he  found  the  wretched  girl  still 
stretched  on  the  pavement. 

It  was  long  ere  Louise  was  aware  whose  tears  were 
falling  fast  upon  her  face,  and  whose  hands  had  clasped 
her  own.  After  a  time,  however,  she  recognized  the 
king,  and  at  length  was  enabled  to  confide  to  him  the 
reason  of  her  flight,  and  to  implore  him  to  leave  her  free 
to  fulfill  the  resolution  she  had  formed;  but  Louis  was 
deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and  finally  succeeded  in  inducing 
her  to  pardon  the  past,  and  to  return.  It  was  not  without 
compunction  that  she  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded, 
but  her  passion  for  the  king  ultimately  triumphed  over  her 
scruples;  and  the  page  was  dispatched  for  a  carnage,  in 
which,  bathed  in  tears,  half  joy,  half  bitterness,  she  reached 
Paris,  and  once  more  found  herself  under  the  roof  of  that 
palace  which,  only  a  few  hours  previously,  she  believed 
that  she  had  quitted  forever. 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  king  pre- 
vailed upon  Madame  to  restore  to  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere  the  place  in  her  household  from  which  she  had 
been  so  abruptly  dismissed ;  but  he  was  firm  in  his  deter- 
mination ;  and  eventually,  although  with  a  reluctance 
which  she  made  no  attempt  to  disguise,  she  consented 
to  his  wishes ;  when,  regardless  of  the  manner  of  the 
concession,  Louis  thanked  her  for  her  compliance,  and 
hastened  to  inform  the  anxious  maid  of  honor  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  suit. 

A  short  time  subsequently,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  be- 
came the  husband  of  Marianne  de  Mancini,  the  only  niece 
whom  the  cardinal  had  left  unmarried;  but  this  alliance 
created  little  sensation  at  court.  Madame  de  Soissons 
gave  a  supper  on  the  occasion,  at  which  the  queen  con- 
sented to  appear ;  and  then  the  affair  was  forgotten. 

INIean while,  Louis  had  never  overcome  the  mortification 
\(  "vhich  he  had  been  subjected  at  Vaux,  and  the  deter- 
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mination  which  he  had  then  formed  to  construct  for  him- 
self a  palace,  of  which  the  splendor  should  be  unapproach- 
able by  any  subject,  whatever  might  be  his  resources. 
He  resolved  not  to  build  only  for  the  age,  but  for  futurity; 
and  after  considerable  hesitation,  he  at  length  fixed  upon 
the  park  of  Versailles  as  its  site.*  Louis  XIII.,  whose 
hunting-parties  frequently  took  place  in  the  forest  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  who,  on  one  occasion,  overtaken  by  the  dark- 
ness near  a  small  elevation  above  the  road  leading  to  St. 
Leger,  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  a  mill,  while  his 
attendants  and  the  hounds  were  housed  in  the  cottage  of  a 
wagoner,  caused  a  small  pavilion,  of  which  some  traces 
may  still  be  seen  in  a  street  of  the  town,  to  be  erected  for 
his  future  accommodation,  should  he  again  chance  to  be 
benighted  in  that  neighborhood,  and  ultimately  purchased 
a  sufficient  extent  of  land  to  enable  him  to  erect  a  chateau, 
and  to  form  a  park  in  the  center  of  the  forest ;  when, 
having  decided  that  the  house  should  stand  upon  the  rise 
then  occupied  by  the  windmill  in  which  he  had  formerly 
taken  shelter,  he  left  his  architect,  Lemercier,  at  liberty  to 
construct  it  according  to  his  own  taste. 

*  "  Versailles  possessed,  as  early  as  the  10th  century,  a  fief  and  a 
seigneurial  manor,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  which  overlooks 
the  wood  of  Satoiy,  on  the  spot  since  covered  by  the  labyrinth  kuowTi 
as  the  Queen's  Grove ;  and  labor  had  not  yet  lowered  this  soil,  which 
was  on  the  same  level  as  the  sheet  of  water.  Several  large  farms, 
acquired  at  different  periods,  extended  the  domain  to  the  village 
of  Choisy-au-Beuf,  which  Louis  XIV.  inclosed  in  the  gi-eat  park. 
The  most  ancient  deed  referring  to  Versailles  bears  the  date  of  1037. 
*  *  *  L'Etoile,  in  his  Memoirs  (vol.  i.  p.  26),  asserts  that  Catherine 
de  Medicis  caused  the  secretary  of  state,  Lomeuie,  to  be  strangled,  in 
order  that  the  Count  de  Retz  might  possess  the  chateau  of  Versailles ; 
but  this  fact  is  improbable.  Anthony  de  Lomenie,  who  enjoyed  the 
intimacy  of  Heniy  IV.,  could  easily  have  obtained  the  restitution 
of  the  domain,  if  it  had  been  thus  usurped ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  well  known  that  it  was  from  the  tutor  of  the  children  of  Martial 
de  Lomenie  that  Albert  de  Goiidi  purchased  the  chateau,  which  was 
at  the  time  in  a  state  of  ruin." — Versailles  Ancien  et  Modeme. 
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The  result  was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  its  owner;  for  although  the  building  was  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  elegance,  it  was  insignificant  in  size, 
and  was  styled,  by  St.  Simon,  a  "  pasteboard  palace  ;" 
while  Bassompierre  asserts  that  it  was  a  residence  of 
which  no  nobleman  would  have  had  cause  to  feel  vain. 
Nor  did  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  finally  resolved  to  embel- 
lish Versailles,  in  all  probability,  contemplate  the  vast 
changes  which  were  ultimately  eflTected  there ;  for,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  made  no  outlay  save  upon  the  gardens, 
leaving  the  little  palace  precisely  as  it  stood  ;  in  which 
state  it  still  existed  so  late  as  in  16G4,  when  he  gave  there 
those  marvelous  entertainments  which  became  matter  of 
European  celebrity,  and  whose  effect  he  had  awaited  be- 
fore he  resolved  upon  the  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  which 
a  more  extended  undertaking  must  necessarily  involve. 

Le  Notre,  intrusted  with  the  disposition  of  the  gai'dens, 
profited  by  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  on  the  pait  of  the 
king,  while  examining  the  plan  which  he  proposed,  and 
of  a  consent  wrung  from  him  with  considerable  difficulty, 
to  cut  down,  during  a  single  night,  a  great  portion  of  the 
masses  of  ornamental  timber  which  had  been  planted  by 
Louis  XIII. ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  result  excused 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  royal  mastei-  for  having  ventured  to 
exceed  his  orders. 

Mansard,*  however,  to  whom  the  erection  of  the  palace 
was   confided,   was    less   fortunate ;    for  by  no   argument 

*  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard,  boru  in  1635,  became  first  architect  to 
the  king,  knight  of  St.  Michael,  and  controller  and  director-general 
of  buildings,  arts,  and  manufactures.  It  was  after  the  designs  of  this 
famous  architect  that  the  gallery  of  the  Palais-Royal,  the  Place  Louis- 
le-Grand,  and  that  des  Victoires  were  constiiicted.  He  also  built  the 
dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  planned  the  establishment  of  St. 
Cyr,  the  cascade  of  St.  Cloud,  the  menagerie,  oi'angeiy,  and  stables 
of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  and  built  the  Trianon.  He  was  protecting 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting  and  Bcvdpture,  and  died 
in  1708. 
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which  he  was  able  to  adduce,  could  he  prevail  upon  the 
monarch  to  sanction  the  demolition  of  the  pasteboard 
palace,  which  had  been  the  chosen  refuge  of  his  father, 
when,  offended  by  the  haughtiness  of  Mary  de  Medicis 
toward  the  cai'dinal,  he  sought  to  escape  from  becoming 
the  witness  of  scenes  which  wounded  alike  his  pride  and 
his  filial  respect.  In  vain  did  Mansard  represent,  that  by 
his  persistence  in  preserving  the  chamber  where  he  was 
born,  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  ruined  the  plan  of  the 
chateau  which  he  had  built;  the  king  only  smiled;  and 
when  the  architect,  as  a  last  hope,  dilated  upon  the  bad 
condition  of  the  present  edifice,  his  reply  was  to  the  effect 
that,  if  it  were  found  absolutely  necessary  to  pull  it  down, 
he  should  not  oppose  the  measure,  but  that  it  must  be 
rebuilt  precisely  as  it  stood ;  and  thus  the  unfortunate 
Mansard  found  himself  without  any  alternative,  save  that 
of  concealing  as  much  as  possible  the  obnoxious  edifice  by 
the  regal  pile  which  was  about  to  rise  around  it.* 

We  have  alluded,  in  this  rapid  sketch,  to  the  magnificent 
fetes  given  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  in  1664  ;  but  they 
were  so  remarkable  as  to  merit  more  special  mention, 
alike  fiora  their  magnificence,  their  singularity,  and  their 
intellectual  attractions,  which  added  a  new  grace  to  the 
profuse  splendor  that  was  their  main  cliaracteristic.  Ver- 
sailles had  even  then  become  a  delightful  residence, 
although  it  as  yet  betrayed  no  vestige  of  its  after-greatness. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  king,  followed  by  a  court  com- 
posed of  six  hundred  individuals,  the  whole  of  whose  per- 
sonal expenses  were  defrayed,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
respective  attendants,  took  up  his  abode  at  Versailles; 
and  the  marvelous  rapidity  with  which  his  artificers 
erected  the  stages,  amphitheaters,  and  porticoes,  all  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  which  were  required  in  succession  to 
give  effect  to  the  various  entertainments,  was  not  one 
of  the  least  pi-odigies  of  the  festival.  The  fetes  com- 
*  Versuilles  Anciou  el  Moilcmc. 
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menced  by  a  carrousel,  in  which  all  those  who  were  to 
compete  appeared  in  I'eview  order  on  the  previous  day, 
preceded  by  herakls-at-arms,  pages,  and  equeries,  who 
bore  their  shields  and  devices,  on  the  former  of  which 
were  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold,  verses  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Perigni  and  Benserade. 

The  king  represented  Roger;  and  all  the  crown  jewels 
sparkled  upon  his  dress  and  on  the  housing  of  his  charger. 
The  queen,  attended  by  three  hundred  ladies,. seated  under 
triumphal  arches,  were  the  spectators  of  the  procession. 
The  cavalcade  was  followed  by  a  gilded  car,  eighteen  feet 
in  height,  fifteen  in  width,  and  twenty-four  in  length,  rep- 
resenting the  chariot  of  the  sun.  The  four  ages  of  gold, 
silver,  steel,  and  iron,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  seasons, 
and  the  hours,  followed  immediately  behind  it ;  while  tiie 
lists  were  carried  by  shepherds,  and  adjusted  amid  flour- 
ishes of  trumpets,  contrasted  at  intervals  by  the  music  of 
bagpipes  and  violins. 

When  the  tilting  terminated,  and  twilight  threatened  to 
cause  a  cessation  of  the  festivities,  four  thousand  immense 
torches  suddenly  illuminated  the  space  destined  to  the  ban- 
quet ;  and  the  tables  were  served  by  two  hundred  attend- 
ants, habited  as  dryads,  wood-deities,  and  fauns;  in  the 
midst  of  whom  Pan  and  Diana  approached  the  august  cir- 
cle on  the  summit  of  a  moving  mountain,  whence  they  de- 
scended only  to  superintend  the  arrangement  of  a  repast 
which  combined  all  the  luxuries  attainable  by  art  or  ex- 
pense. Behind  the  tables,  which  formed  a  vast  crescent, 
an  orchestra  was  suddenly  erected  as  if  by  magic,  and  peo- 
pled with  musicians  ;  the  arcades  surrounding  the  banquet- 
ing-hall  and  theater  were  lighted  by  five  hundred  giran- 
doles of  green  and  silver,  and  a  gilt  balustrade  inclosed 
the  whole  of  the  immense  area. 

The  fetes  lasted  seven  days,  and  the  prizes  prepared  for 
the  victors  in  the  lists  were  most  magnificent.* 
*  Siocle  tie  Louis  XIV. 
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On  tills  occasion  the  Princessc  d'Elide  of  Mollere  was 
produced  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  and  the  whole 
court,  and  was  succeeded,  on  a  subsequent  day,  by  the 
three  first  acts  of  the  Tartuffe,  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged  at  intervals  for  several  years.  He  was  quite  aware 
oi  the  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  before  it  could 
appear  upon  the  public  stage ;  and  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
insT,  in  the  first  place,  the  powerful  protection  of  royal 
favor,  he  had  urged  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  cause 
its  representation  at  Versailles.  He  was  not,  however, 
fated  to  see  the  whole  of  his  hope  fulfilled;  for  he  had  not 
adopted  the  necessary  precautions  which  might  have  insur- 
ed the  acceptance  of  ideas  at  once  so  bold  and  so  novel  as 
those  which  he  had  put  forth  in  the  Tartuffe.  He  had 
neglected  to  define  the  delicate  shades  by  which  piety  and 
bigotry  were  to  be  distinguished ;  and  thus  the  court, 
although  at  that  period  much  less  scrupulous  than  it  after- 
ward became,  took  offense ;  and  the  king,  upon  the  gruunds 
we  have  stated,  forbade  a  repetition  of  the  performance. 

This  order  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Moliere  ;  but  neverthe- 
less, feeling  that  in  the  Tartuffe  he  had  presented  his  mas- 
ter-piece, he  would  not  permit  himself  altogether  to  despair; 
and,  accordingly,  during  the  next  five  years,  he  applied  all 
his  energies  to  its  improvement,  corrected  all  that  was 
already  written,  and  completed  what  was  still  wanting. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  his  studies  in  the  varied  society 
uf  the  capital,  and  became  the  censor  rather  of  the  looks 
and  bearing  of  those  about  him  than  of  their  words.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  opportunities  for  such  ob- 
servation were  not  wanting  ;  the  interdict  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  his  work  had,  more  than  ever,  excited 
interest  in  its  author,  and  Moliere  became  the  fashion.* 

At  the  close  of  1664,  having  become  convinced  of  the 
perfect  eligibility  of  the  site  which  had  been  chosen,  Louis 
XIV.  finally  authorized  the  commencement  of  the  stupen- 
*  Vie  de  INIoliere,  par  M.  Petitot. 
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dous  work  which  was  destined  to  immortalize  his  name; 
and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
fated,  before  its  completion,  to  swallow  up  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions,  a  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  livres. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  great  undertaking 
accomplished  by  the  French  king  at  this  period.  In  the 
solitude  of  the  cabinet  he  concerted  with  Colbert  most  of 
those  splendid  measures  which  tended  to  illustrate  his 
reign.  Under  the  prompting  of  this  far-sighted  and  zealous 
minister,  he  encouraged  men  of  letters,  and  founded  the 
manufactories  which  were  destined  to  render  France  a 
great  commercial  nation.  Vessels  were  lanched  which 
suddenly  rendered  his  naval  strength  respectable ;  a  rein- 
forcement was  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  against  the 
Turks  ;  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  of  Gigeri,  which  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Cyprus,  where  he  was  fated  to  perish;  the  Louvre 
was  completed  as  the  walls  of  Versailles  began  to  rise 
above  the  soil ;  an  Indian  company  was  oj-ganized  ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  Gobelins  was  purchased  in  the  king's 
name  ;  while,  as  regarded  external  relations,  both  Spain 
and  Rome,  which  had  ventured  to  contest  his  supremacy, 
were  compelled  to  make  reparation  to  tlie  authority  they 
had  failed  to  recognize. 

Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  the  creation,  at  the 
same  period,  of  no  less  than  seventy  knights  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  Louis  XIV.,  who,  as  a  signal  and  unprecedented 
favor,  left  one  nomination  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde  ;  and  beside  this  national  i-ecompense,  originated  by 
Henry  III.,  his  descendant  also  instituted  another  for  per- 
sonal services,  which,  however  puerile  it  must  appear  to 
posterity,  was  too  characteristic  of  Louis,  and  too  much 
sought  after  by  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  court,  to  be  pass- 
ed over  in  silence.  This  extraordinary  distinction,  which 
he  retained  the  right  of  bestowintr  and  withdrawinGr  at  his 
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pleasure,  was  the  privilege  of  weai-ing  a  blue  outer-coat, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  precisely  similar  to  his 
own,  and  was  accorded  by  a  patent  authorizing  the  wearer 
to  accompany  the  king  in  his  hunting-parties  and  his  drives. 

From  that  moment  his  favorites,  more  fortunate  than  his 
soldiers,  had  a  uniform  by  which  they  might  be  known ; 
and  Gonde  the  Conqueror  solicited  and  obtained  the  favor 
of  donning  this  envied  habit,  not  because  he  had  gained 
half-a-dozen  battles  for  France,  but  because  he  had  effi- 
ciently played  the  courtier  at  Fontainebleau.*  It  may  be 
expedient  to  remark  that  these  outer- coats  were  worn  over 
vests  ornamented  with  ribbons,  and  that  above  the  coat  was 
slung  a  shoulder-belt  supporting  a  sword,  while  a  throat- 
band  of  muslin,  edged  with  fine  lace,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
beaver,  surmounted  by  a  double  row  of  plumes,  completed, 
the  costume,  which  continued  in  vogue  until  1684,  and  be- 
came the  fashion  throughout  all  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Spain  and  Poland. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  Mademoiselle  de  Valliere  was 
far  from  being  a  happy  one ;  for,  superadded  to  the  re- 
morse which  she  never  ceased  to  feel,  she  was  exposed  to 
perpetual  suffering  from  the  intrigues  which  were  set  on 
foot  on  all  sides  to  separate  her  from  the  king  ;  which,  com- 
bined with  the  harshness  she  continually  experienced  from 
Madame,  kept  her  in  a  perpetual  state  of  anxiety.  Never- 
theless, she  bore  all  patiently,  and  forbore  to  utter  a  com- 
plaint, conscious,  as  she  herself  feelingly  declares,  that  she 
was  only  paying  the  penalty  of  her  faults.  She  was  not, 
however,  long  fated  to  confine  her  grief  to  her  own  bosom; 
for,  on  one  occasion,  when  it  was  her  tour  of  duty  about 
the  person  of  the  princess,  and  that  she  was  preparino-  to 
attend  her  to  the  funeral  service  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
then  recently  deceased,  the  Count  de  St.  Aignan  entei-ed 
her  apartment  and  delivered  to  her  a  note  from  the  kino-, 
in  which  he  requested  her  to  return  home  immediately 
*  Louis  XIV.  et  sou  Siecle. 
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after  the  ceremony,  as  he  had  an  affair  of  imj)ortance  to 
communicate. 

Naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  its  nature,  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere  questioned  the  messenger,  who  informed  her 
that  her  enemies  had  just  concerted  a  new  plot,  intended 
to  ruin  her  in  the  king's  affections  ;  and  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  had  involved  the  peace  of  the  young  queen,  by 
affecting  to  serve  her  in  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
He  was  about  to  be  more  explicit,  when  she  was  summon- 
ed to  Madame;  but  she  had  heard  enough  to  excite  her 
uneasiness  to  a  degree  which  she  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceal. Nor  did  the  expression  of  the  king's  countenance 
during  the  mass  tend  to  remove  her  fears ;  he  was  pale, 
and  occasionally  looked  fiercely  round  him,  as  though  he 
sought  some  one  upon  whom  he  could  wreak  the  anger 
by  which  he  was  evidently  agitated  ;  while,  contrary  to  his 
usual  rigid  attention  to  the  services  of  the  church,  he  ad- 
dressed perpetual  questions  to  the  Marquis  de  Vardes,  who 
knelt  behind  him. 

It  was,  consequently,  with  increased  alarm  that  La  Val- 
liere awaited  his  advent  in  her  chamber  on  her  return ; 
but  one  glance  convinced  her  that  she  at  least  had  not  in- 
curred his  displeasure,  and  he  at  once  revealed  to  her  the 
circumstance  by  which  he  was  so  deeply  moved,  A  letter 
had  been  addressed  to  Maria  Theresa,  which  was  deliver- 
ed to  the  Seiiora  Molina,  her  Spanish  waiting- woman,  who, 
suspicious  that  it  might  contain  something  calculated  to 
distress  her  royal  mistress,  had  forthwith  carried  it  to  the 
king.  It  was  written  in  the  Spanish  language,  but  a  trans- 
lation had  been  appended  which  enabled  the  trembling 
Louise  to  read  as  follows  : — 

"  The  king  is  involved  in  an  intrigue  of  which  Your 
Majesty  alone  is  ignorant.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  is 
the  object  of  this  unworthy  passion.  This  information  is 
given  to  Your  Majesty  by  faithful  servants.  You  must  de- 
cide if  you  can  love  your  husband  in  the  arms  of  another, 
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or  if  you  will  prevent  a  circumstance  whose  duration  can 
not  tend  to  your  honor." 

While  the  unhappy  La  Valliere,  drowned  in  tears,  was 
endeavoring  to  conjecture  from  the  hand  of  what  new  en- 
emy this  bolt  had  sped,  the  king  himself,  w4iose  indignation 
increased  every  moment,  informed  her  that  it  was  a  device 
of  Madame  de  Navailles,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  ruin 
of  herself  and  her  husband  would  satisfy  his  vengeance  for 
the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  them  both  ;  nor  was 
it  without  the  most  earnest  entreaties  that  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere  could  induce  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
limit  their  punishment  to  an  immediate  exile  from  the 
capital. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  in  this  place  that  the  unfor- 
tunate duke  and  duchess,  who  were  deprived  of  their  posi- 
tion at  court  and  banished,  without  a  hope  of  future  par- 
don, were  totally  guiltless  of  the  letter  which  had  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  king.  The  Countess  de  Soissons,  hope- 
less of  any  change  in  the  affection  of  Louis  toward  La 
Valliere,  to  whom  she  bore  a  mortal  hatred,  suddenly  im- 
agined that,  could  she  succeed  in  acquainting  Maria  The- 
resa with  the  truth  of  a  passion  in  which  she  had  hitherto 
resolutely  refused  to  place  credence,  her  Spanish  jealousy 
must  inevitably  cause  a  separation  between  the  monarch 
and  his  favorite  ;  and  in  this  belief  she  secured  the  envelop 
of  a  letter  which  the  queen  had  received  from  Madrid,  and 
which  she  had  thrown  aside. 

This  done,  she  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  ]\I(ula?)ic, 
whom  she  requested  to  exert  her  influence  in  inducing  the 
Count  de  Guiche  to  translate  into  Spanish  for  her  a  note 
of  which  she  had  brought  a  rough  sketch  in  French.  The 
princess,  who  imagined  that  nothing  more  was  intended 
than  a  jest  to  mystify  some  person  about  the  court,  imme- 
diately sent  for  De  Guiche,  and  having  explained  to  him 
the  service  which  Madame  de  Soissons  required  at  his 
hands,  left  them  while   he    accomplished  his  task.     The 
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count  had,  however,  no  sooner  run  his  eye  over  the  paper 
which  was  placed  in  his  hand  than  he  indignantly  refused 
to  lend  himself  to  so  nefarious  a  proceeding ;  nor  could  all 
the  blandishments  of  the  countess  succeed  in  winning  his 
compliance.  The  discussion  lasted  so  long  that  Madame 
returned  to  the  room  while  it  was  at  its  height,  and  was 
immediately  addressed  by  Madame  de  Soissons,  who  bade 
her  place  no  further  faith  in  the  professions  of  the  Duke 
de  Guiche,  as,  after  vowing  himself  to  her  interests,  he 
had  refused  to  further  them  by  participating  in  a  measure 
which  would  insure  the  dismission  of  La  Valliere  from  the 
court. 

Suffice  it  that  the  arguments  of  the  princess,  combined 
with  those  of  her  confidant,  at  length  prevailed  over  the 
honor  of  the  Count  de  Guiche,  who  affected,  in  order  to 
serve  his  own  passion  for  Madame,  to  become  gradually 
convinced  that,  although  the  means  employed  were  some- 
what questionable,  the  motive  was  one  of  pure  morality; 
there  was,  according  to  Madame  de  Soissons,  an  immoral 
connection  to  terminate — a  husband  to  be  restored  to  his 
wife,  and  a  queen  to  be  saved  from  a  life  of  sorrow ;  in 
short,  a  good  action  to  be  accomplished  without  difficulty, 
and,  if  carefully  conducted,  without  danger. 

While  the  countess  was  speaking,  Mada?}ie  held  in  one 
hand  the  note  which  was  to  be  translated,  while,  with  a 
smile  that  she  knew  he  would  be  unable  to  resist,  she 
pointed  to  a  writing-stand  beside  her,  and  then  motioned 
to  the  count  to  seat  himself.  He  obeyed,  but  with  a  com- 
jTunction  which  still  made  him  hesitate,  until  the  princess, 
motioning  to  Madame  de  Soissons  and  the  Marquis  de 
Vardes  to  leave  the  room,  commenced  dictating  the  sen- 
tences he  was  to  translate,  with  another  sunny  smile,  which 
he  answered  by  exclaiming, 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  since  it  is  your  will ;  fortunately  it  in- 
volves my  life,  should  it  ever  be  discovered,  for  nothing 
save  the  scaffold  will  expiate  such  a  crime      But  it  is  your 
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pleasure ;  and  for  your  sake  I  am  ready  to  become  an 
anonymous  assassin — to  lose  my  self-respect — to  write  this 
letter." 

Unhappily,  the  princess,  strong  in  her  aversion  to  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Valliere,  and  confident  in  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  countess,  considered  all  discovery  impossible; 
and  thus  the  letter  was  translated  with  a  careful  imitation 
of  the  writing  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  ;  and  it  was  no 
sooner  finished  than  the  countess  hastened  to  inclose  it  in 
its  cover,  well  awai'e  that  if  she  suffered  it  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Guiche,  a  return  of  better  feel- 
ing would  induce  him  to  destroy  ik  M.  de  Vardes  under- 
took its  transmission  to  the  Louvre,  through  a  courier  who 
was  about  to  quit  his  service  ;  and  the  count  saw  it  earned 
away  with  a  pang  of  remorse,  which  not  even  the  gracious 
acknowledgments  o?  JSIadame  had  power  to  overcome. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  letter  was  delivered  to 
the  -Seiiora  Molina,  who,  well  acquainted  with  the  auto- 
graph of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  discovering  in  the  ad- 
dress certain  indications  of  an  imperfect  attempt  at  its 
imitation,  immediately  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  some 
anonymous  communication  calculated  to  wound  her  mis- 
tress ;  and  believing  that  with  such  a  suspicion  she  ran  no 
risk  by  confiding  in  the  Queen-Mother,  she  immediately 
carried  it  to  Anne  of  Austria,  who,  delighted  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  this  additional  proof  to  her  son  of 
the  public  indignation  excited  by  his  attachment  for  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Valliere,  desired  Molina  to  deliver  the  letter 
to  the  king. 

The  waiting-woman  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  leav- 
ing the  council-chamber  to  approach  Louis  with  the  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  to  inform  him,  that  by  a  providen- 
tial inspiration,  fearing  it  might  contain  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  long  been  danger- 
ously indisposed,  she  had  unsealed  the  packet  belbro 
giving  it  to  the  queen. 
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Louis  unfolded  the  paper,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
brow  as  he  perused  its  contents ;  and  then,  after  compell- 
ing the  bearer  to  pledge  her  oath  that  she  had  not  com- 
municated its  contents  to  her  royal  mistress,  he  hastened 
to  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Soissons,  believing  that 
her  sagacity  would  enable  her  to  discover  the  delinquent. 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  state  that,  although  the  countess 
was  not  backward  in  pointing  his  suspicions  in  more  than 
one  direction,  she  afforded  him  no  clew  to  the  actual  cul- 
prit; and  it  was  reserved  to  M.  de  Vardes,  when  ques- 
tioned in  his  turn  by  the  monarch,  to  center  them  upon 
the  unhappy  Duchess  de  Navailles,  who  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  treachery  during  three  weary  years. 

Shortly  after  this  event  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere 
became  the  mother  of  a  son,  who  lived  but  ten  months, 
and  whose  existence,  from  the  caution  of  those  about  her, 
was  known  only  to  a  few  persons.  Immediately  after  its 
birth,  the  king  expressed  a  wish  that  while  she  retained 
her  post  at  the  court  of  Madame,  she  should  cease  to 
fulfill  its  functions  ;  but  to  this  La  Valliere  objected,  upon 
the  ground  that  such  an  arrangement  was  without  prece- 
dent, and  would  only  increase  the  virulence  of  her  enemies; 
and  as  Louis  was  silenced,  if  not  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ment, she  was  comparatively  surprised  when,  on  present- 
ing herself  as  usual  at  the  toilet  of  Madajne,  Her  Royal 
Highness  informed  her  that  thenceforward  she  would  dis- 
pense vv'ith  her  official  services,  which  under  present  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  became  her,  addina^  that  she  did  so 
by  command  of  the  king. 

The  extreme  harshness  with  which  this  favor  was  ac- 
corded rendered  it  eminently  painful  to  the  erring  maid 
of  honor,  who  was  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  her 
conscience,  and  found  her  only  consolation  in  the  con- 
viction that  she  was  indebted  for  the  scorn  and  coldness 
of  the  princess  rather  to  the  jealousy  with  which  she 
regarded   a  rival  than   to   her  horror  of  the    crime  she 
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affected  to  condemn.  Nevertheless,  this  constant  recur- 
rence of  mortification  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Valliere;  and,  combined  with  her  separation 
from  her  child,  affected  both  her  health  and  spirits  to  a 
degree  which  not  even  the  augmented  tenderness  of  the 
king  had  power  to  remove. 

During  the  carnival  of  1663,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  great  distinction  j 
and  Mademoiselle,  who  had  been  exiled  to  her  estate 
of  St.  Fargeau,  for  having  refused  to  marry  the  King  of 
Portugal,  received  constant  letters  from  the  court,  in 
which  her  correspondents  expatiated  on  the  fine  person 
of  the  prince,  his  exquisite  dancing,  and  the  perfection 
with  which  he  spoke  the  French  language,  coupled  with 
assurances  that  he  aspired  to  her  hand;  and  that,  having 
expressed  to  the  king  a  desire  to  wait  upon  her  in  her 
exile,  His  Majesty  had  readily  given  his  consent  to  the 
visit. 

Mademoiselle  was,  however,  just  then  in  the  vein 
of  opposition,  and  declared  her  resolution  to  decline  the 
proffered  honor;  alledging,  as  an  excuse,  that  her  house 
was  not  yet  in  a  state  which  would  enable  her  to  receive 
guests  of  his  quality.  Her  mood  was,  moreover,  rendered 
still  less  complying  by  the  fact  that  she  had  endeavoi'ed  to 
temporize  with  the  king,  by  offering  thus  tardily  to  accept 
the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  had  been  proposed 
to  her;  but  Louis  rejected  the  compromise,  telling  her,  in 
a  bitter  manner,  that  he  should  marry  her  as  might  best 
serve  his  own  interests  ;  and  during  her  banishment,  this 
very  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  gallant  bearing  and  personal 
advantages  had  produced  their  effect  even  uj^on  het 
haughty  nature,  during  his  apparition  at  Lyons  with  the 
Princess  Marguerite,  had  become  the  husband  of  her 
sister,  Mademoiselle  do  Valois,  whose  reception  at  the 
court  of  Turin  had  been  most  brilliant. 
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It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mademoiselle  afterward 
repented  her  abruptness ;  and  finding  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  court  were  preferable  to  the  monotonous  occupation 
of  building  and  furnishing,  with  which  she  had  endeavored 
to  beguile  her  banishment,  became  anxious  to  quit  her 
solitude  ;  for  she,  ere  long,  wrote  to  the  king  to  state  that, 
having  caused  a  swamp  upon  her  estate  to  be  drained, 
the  air  had  become  so  overcharged  with  miasma  that  her 
health  was  giving  way ;  and  she  was  shortly  afterward 
recalled. 

Soon  after  her  return  to  Paris,*  there  was  a  grand  gala 
at  court,  on  Twelfth-night ;  when,  either  by  chance  or 
design,  the  Prince  of  Denmark  drew  the  bean,f  and  im- 
mediately selected  Mademoiselle  as  the  companion  of  his 
transitory  honors  :  a  circumstance  which  gave  evident  satis- 
faction to  the  king,  who  had  already  privately  offered  the 
hand  of  his  cousin  to  the  young  heir  of  Denmark,  affect- 
ing to  be  urged  to  this  measure  by  poUtical  considerations, 
but  probably  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  the  continual  annoy- 
ances to  which  he  was  subjected  by  her  overweening  pre- 
tensions and  perpetual  discontent. 

Mademoiselle,  however,  rejected  this  new  prospect 
of  a  throne  as  decidedly  as  she  had  refused  that  by  which 
it  had  been  preceded,  even  declining  to  adduce  any  reason 
for  her  decision  ;  and  thus  again  incurred  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure immediately  after  her  restoration  to  favor  so 
greatly,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  remark  that  he  could 
not  in  any  way  account  for  her  conduct,  save  by  the  sup- 
position that  she  still  preserved  a  hojie  of  becoming  queen 
of  France,  as  she  refused  all  the  princes  who  were  pro- 

*  Jour  des  Rois. 

t  The  ceremony  of  "  drawing  characters"  in  France  is  different 
from  our  own.  A  single  bean  is  mixed  with  the  ingredients  of  the 
cake,  and  the  person  in  whose  portion  it  is  discovered  becomes  king 
or  queen  for  the  evening,  and  chooses  a  consort ;  and  both  are  after- 
ward attended,  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  with  all  the  ceremonial 
due  to  their  temporary  rank. 
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posed  to  her ;  in  which  case,  he  added,  that  she  was  only 
injuring  herself,  for  that  should  it  please  God  to  spare 
him  longer  than  the  queen,  it  was  assuredly  not  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier  who  would  afterward  share  his 
throne. 

Were  any  further  proof  requisite  of  the  extreme  de- 
pravity of  the  French  court  at  that  period,  it  would  be 
supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  king,  undeterred  by  the 
increasing  devotion  and  piety  of  his  royal  mother,  who 
now  passed  the  greater  portion  of  her  time  in  the  convent 
of  Val-de-Grace,  importuned  her  to  receive  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere,  even  at  a  time  when  she  was  scarcely  visible 
to  the  most  attached  of  her  friends ;  nor  could  the  undis- 
guised repugnance  which  she  evinced  to  profane  the  holy 
retreat,  where  she  sought  to  forget  all  worldly  passions  and 
worldly  animosities,  induce  the  infatuated  monarch  to  with- 
draw his  request. 

Deeply  attached  to  Maria  Theresa,  to  whose  forbear- 
ance and  uncomplaining  patience  she  was  no  stranger, 
she  naturally  shrunk  from  all  contact  with  a  person  by 
whom  she  had  been  so  deeply  wronged ;  and  the  many 
amiable  qualities  of  the  erring  woman  whom  she  was 
required  to  welcome,  in  order  to  assure  to  her  a  position 
in  society  to  which  she  was  entitled  neither  by  her  birth 
nor  her  conduct,  could  not  blind  her  to  the  extent  and 
mischievous  nature  of  her  fault.  But  Louis  was  resolute; 
and  surely  the  devoted  and  deceived  Mary  de  Mancini 
was  revenged,  when  at  length  a  royal  carriage  drove  into 
the  court-yard  of  the  pious  nuns  of  Val-de-Grace,  and 
that  the  son  of  Anne  of  Austria  ascended  the  stairs, 
entered  her  oratory — that  sanctuary  which  should  have 
been  her  refuge  from  the  profligacy  and  vices  of  a  court 
— and  presenting  his  mistress,  said,  with  a  calm  smile 
upon  his  lips,  "  Mother,  here  is  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere, 
whom  you  have  condescended  to  send  for." 

The  soul-stricken  Magdalen,  as  she  looked  on  the  stern 
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brow  and  coltl  eye  of  the  coerced  and  indignant  queen, 
would  have  knelt ;  and  even  when  the  hand  of  her  royal 
mistress  raised  her  from  the  floor  to  a  low  stool  beside 
her  own  seat,  she  could  not,  during  the  brief  interview, 
sufficiently  control  her  feeling  of  humiliation  to  remember 
any  portion  of  the  conversation.  With  the  king  she  could 
be,  and  she  was  to  the  last,  only  a  loving  and  devoted 
woman,  who  had  sacrificed  all,  even  her  self-esteem,  to 
a  passion  too  mighty  for  I'esistance ;  but  in  the  presence 
of  his  injured  and  dying  mother  she  forgot  her  love  in  her 
remorse. 

The  affection  of  the  king  for  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere 
being  now  recognized,  the  cessation  of  mystery  caused  an 
equal  cessation  of  interest  on  the  subject,  save  as  regarded 
those  who  were  affected  by  its  existence  ;  but  it  was  far 
otherwise  with  the  passion  of  the  Count  de  Guiche  for 
Madame;  and  accordingly,  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter, 
Maria  Louisa  d'Orleans,  it  once  more  became  a  general 
topic  of  convei'sation  at  court,  and  so  extremely  dis- 
pleased the  monarch  that  he  desired  the  Marquis  de 
Vardes  to  inform  him  of  all  he  knew  on  the  subject. 

De  Vardes,  who  feared  that  the  imprudence  of  the 
count  would,  ere  long,  betray  his  secret,  and  who  was, 
consequently,  anxious  to  remove  him  from  the  court 
while  there  was  yet  time,  did  not  affect  to  deny  the 
truth,  although  he  endeavored  to  palliate  his  fault ;  but 
the  angler  of  the  kino^,  who  lost  sisfht  of  his  own  errr)rs 
while  condemning  those  of  others,  was  so  vehement,  that 
the  marquis  endeavored  to  calm  him  by  applauding  his 
expressed  determination  to  separate  De  Guiche  from  the 
object  of  his  passion — only  suggesting  that  the  interest 
of  both  Monsieur  and  Madajiie  exacted  that  his  dismissal 
should  not  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  disgrace,  and 
hinting  that  it  would  be  politic  to  give  to  the  imprudent 
courtier  the  command  of  the  troops  at  Nancy,  which  would 
impart  to  his  exile  the  air  of  a  signal  favor. 
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Louis  XIV.,  delighted  by  a  measure  which  would  at 
the  same  time  terminate  the  romantic  attachment  of  the 
count,  and  gratify  his  father,  the  Marshal  de  Grammont, 
instantly  acted  upon  this  advice  ;  and  De  Guiche  departed 
for  Lorraine  with  despair  in  his  heart,  after  having  been 
compelled  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  half  the  court. 


CHAPTER  VIT. 

Deaths  of  the  Duke  de  Lougueville  and  the  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraye 
— Increasing  Danger  of  the  Queen-Mother — Illness  of  the  King  and 
Queen — The  King  at  St.  Cloud — An-ival  of  the  Pope's  Legate;  his 
Reception — Diplomacy  of  Louis  XIV. — Tlie  Legate  and  the  Dramatist 
Condescension  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Moliere — Submission  of  the  Duke 
de  Lorraine — Jealousy  of  the  Count  de  Guiche — Impetuosity  of  Ma- 
dame— The  Countess  de  Guiche — The  King  at  Nancy — Tlie  extorted 
Confession — The  Count  de  Guiche  departs  for  Poland  ;  his  Gallantry 
— The  Miniature — The  King  recalls  M.  de  Guiche — Displeasure  of 
Monsieur — The  Chevalier  de  LoiTaine — Insolence  of  M.  de  Vardes 
— Indignation  of  M.  de  Guiche — The  Challenge — Madame  betrays 
the  Countess  de  Soissons — The  Conspiracy  revealed — Banishment  of 
Madame  de  Soissons — Imprisonment  of  M.  de  Vardes — M.  de  Guiche 
is  sent  to  Holland — The  Duke  de  Mazarin  and  St.  Genevieve — The. 
Visions  of  Louis  XIV. 

About  this  time,  intelligence  reached  the  capital  of  the 
death  of  the  Duke  de  Longueville  at  his  government  of 
Normandy,  and  of  another  actor  in  the  Fronde  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraye,  whose  son  had  become 
Duke  de  Mazarin  by  his  mamage  with  Hortensia  de  Man- 
cini.  But  what  was  still  more  calculated  to  shed  a  veil  of 
moitrning  over  the  festivities  which  had  hitherto  succeeded 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  was  the  fact  that  the  illness 
of  the  Queen-Mother  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  excite  the 
fears  of  all  around  her. 

Anne  of  Austria  had  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege,  so  sel- 
dom accorded  to  her  sex,  of  growing  old  without  in  any 
very  eminent  degree  losing  her  personal  advantages.  Her 
hands  and  arms,  which  had  always  been  singularly  beauti- 
ful, remained  smooth  and  round,  and  delicately  white ;  not 
a  wrinkle  marred  the  dignity  of  her  noble  forehead ;  and 
her  eyes,  which  were  remarkably  fine,  lost  neither  their 
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brightness  nor  their  expression ;  and  yet  for  years  she  had 
been  suffering  physical  pangs,  only  the  more  poignant  from 
the  resolution  with  which  she  concealed  them.  Compelled 
at  last  to  confide  in  the  faculty,  she  had  in  vain  applied 
in  succession  every  remedy  which  had  been  suggested  to 
her,  and  at  length  the  disease  made  such  inroad  upon  her 
constitution  that  her  strength  began  visibly  to  give  way. 
The  summer  sojourn  of  the  king  at  Versailles,  in  1664,  was 
consequently  abandoned,  while  the  young  queen  was  so 
painfully  affected  by  the  state  of  her  royal  mother-in-law,  to 
whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  that  her  health  gave  way 
beneath  the  shock,  and  she  was  so  violently  attacked  by 
measles  that  her  life  was  endangered. 

On  this  occasion  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  king  were 
awakened ;  and  regardless  of  the  expostulations  of  those 
about  him,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  her  bedside, 
where  he  remained  day  and  night  till  he  became  infected 
with  the  complaint,  and  for  the  first  four  days  was  not  ex- 
pected to  survive.  On  the  fifth,  however,  the  disease  weak- 
ened, and  he  was  removed  to  St.  Cloud,  where  Madaine 
was  then  residing,  and  where  he  was  consequently  under 
the  same  roof  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 

During  his  sojourn  in  that  palace,  the  legate  a  latere 
arrived  to  make  the  amende  honorahle,  which  had  been 
demanded  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  am- 
bassador at  Rome,  and  was  received  by  the  king  in  his 
bed-chamber,  within  the  balustrade,  where,  as  a  signal 
honor,  he  was  permitted  to  seat  himself*  All  the  princi- 
pal nobles  of  the  court  were  present,  and  heard,  with  nat- 
ural exultation,  firora  the  document  read  by  the  cardinal, 
that  the  Pope,  recognizing  the  justice  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  French  monarch,  consented  to  disband  the  Corsican 
guard,  and  to  raise  within  the  walls  of  Rome  a  pyramid 
commemorative  of  the  insult  and  its  reparation. 

The  Cardinal  Chigi  was  the  first  legate  ever  dispatched 
*  Versailles  Aucieu  ct  Modeme. 
VOL.  ir. — G 
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by  the  Roman  court  to  sue  for  the  pardon  of  a  European 
sovei'eign ;  then*  province  had  hitherto  invariably  been  to 
give  laws  and  to  impose  tithes.  But  on  this  occasion 
Louis  XIV.,  not  satisfied  by  so  temporary  a  manifestation 
of  repentance  on  the  part  of  His  Holiness  as  the  disband- 
ing of  a  regiment  of  guards,  and  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment which  might  readily  be  removed,  or  which  must  in 
any  event  disappear  in  the  lapse  of  time,  insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  Castro  and  Conciglione  to  the  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, and  that  the  Duke  de  Medina  should  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  his  claims  on  Comachio;  thus  making  an 
insult  to  his  ambassador  subservient  to  investing  himself 
with  the  solid  advantage  of  standing  forth  as  the  protector 
of  the  Italian  princes.* 

The  treaty  of  reconciliation  was  no  sooner  concluded 
than  Louis  XIV.  gave  a  series  oi  fetes,  in  honor,  as  he 
publicly  asserted,  of  his  distinguished  guest,  but  which  he 
privately  dedicated  to  La  Valliere.  Races  at  the  ring, 
concerts  on  the  water,  balls  and  banquets,  succeeded  each 
other  with  a  rapidity  and  splendor  which  dazzled  and  de- 
lighted the  Roman  envoy  ;  while,  on  his  side,  that  dignitaiy 
rendered  himself  extremely  popular  with  the  whole  court 
— an  effect  the  more  easily  produced  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  handsome  man,  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
tall  in  stature,  with  finely-arched  black  eyebrows,  hands 
which  became  the  envy  of  half  the  ladies  of  the  royal  circle, 
and  an  air  of  dignified  suavity  that  savored  more  of  the 
courtier  than  the  churchman. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  which  he  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  amusements  into  which  he  so  readily  enter- 
ed, his  hosts  were  nevertheless  somewhat  startled  on  wit' 
nessing  the  relish  with  which  he  assisted  at  the  performance 
of  the  Princesse  d^ Elide,  and  still  more  so  by  his  request, 
on  its  conclusion,  that  the  author  might  be  presented  to 
him;  when  the  Prince  de  Conti  lost  no  time  in  introducing 
*  Le  Siccle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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Moliere,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  praise  by  the  legate, 
and  with  assurances  that  he  had  never  seen  any  farce  by 
which  he  had  been  so  much  diverted. 

The  admiration  of  the  cardinal  was  very  gi-atifying  to 
Louis  XIV.,  who  regarded  the  gieat  dramatist  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  his  kingdom,  and  who  had, 
on  perceiving  Moliere  (who  in  his  official  capacity  of  court 
upholsterer  was,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague,  Delobel, 
engaged  in  aiTanging  the  tapestries  of  the  orchestra),  on 
an  occasion  when  he  was  about  to  take  his  fnigal  break- 
fast of  bread  and  weak  wine  and  water,  desired  his  attend- 
ants to  bring  forward  a  folding  stool,  and  made  the  drama- 
tist take  a  seat  by  his  side,  in  order  to  impress  upon  those 
about  him,  who  affected  to  despise  the  plebeian  genius,  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  their  monarch. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  summer  of  1663  had  been 
passed  amid  these  perpetual  festivities,  when,  in  the  month 
of  August,  France  was  again  threatened  with  a  war,  which 
was,  however,  averted  by  the  weakness  of  her  adversary.  It 
maybe  remembered  that  the  Duke  de  Lorraine  had  signed 
a  treaty  by  which  he  bequeathed  his  principality  to  France 
after  his  death,  on  condition  that  the  king  would  allow  him 
to  raise  a  milhon  of  revenue  during  his  life  ;  and  that  the 
princes  of  the  blood  of  Lorraine  should  be  recognized  as 
princes  of  the  blood  of  France ;  while,  on  his  side,  Louis 
XIV.  had  exacted  that  one  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the 
principality  should  be  forthwith  surrendered  to  the  French. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  IV.,  a  brave  soldier,  but  a  feeble 
vacillating,  and  imprudeut  prince,  although  he  had  au- 
thorized the  verification  of  this  treaty  by  the  parliament, 
after  a  thousand  subterfuges  and  delays,  had  at  length  re- 
fused to  fulfill  his  compact,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  at  once  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile,  the  Count  de  Guiche — whose  honorable  ex- 
ile was  imbittered  by  constant  letters  firom  the  INIarquis  do 
Vardes,  who,  during  his  absence,  was  endeavoring  to  sup- 
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plant  his  fi-iend  in  the  affections  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans, 
whose  smiles  were  also  sought  by  the  Prince  de  Marsillac 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  to  both  of  whom  she  was 
utterly  indifferent,  and  who,  in  order  to  conceal  his  own 
turpitude,  hinted  at  her  marked  preference  of  the  prince — 
became  highly  incensed,  and  wrote  reproachfully  to  Ma- 
dame, who,  in  her  indignation,  complained  to  M.  de  Vardes 
of  the  presumption  of  her  old  favorite. 

This  was  precisely  the  point  at  which  the  marquis  had 
aimed,  and,  far  from  endeavoring  to  defend  his  friend,  he 
immediately  seized  the  opportunity  of  alarming  the  fears 
of  the  princess,  by  representing  the  danger  to  which  she 
was  exposed  from  the  jealousy  of  the  count,  and  the  neces- 
sity there  existed  for  the  restoration  of  her  letters  ;  which, 
however  inconsequent  they  might  really  be,  would,  in  the 
event  of  their  becoming  suspected,  be  assuredly  misinter- 
preted, and  thus  injure  both  parties.  In  the  first  burst  of 
her  displeasure,  Madame  acted  upon  this  insidious  advice ; 
and  De  Guiche,  revolted  by  a  want  of  confidence  which 
impugned  his  honor,  did  not  attempt  to  remonstrate,  but 
at  once  confided  to  the  marquis  the  casket  which  contained 
the  con'espondence. 

This  was  no  sooner  in  the  possession  of  the  princess  than 
she  repented  her  precipitancy,  for  she  felt  the  wound  which 
her  implied  suspicion  must  have  inflicted  upon  a  high-mind- 
ed man,  whose  only  error  had  been  his  headlong  and  un- 
calculating  passion  for  herself;  but  it  was  too  late  to  regret 
the  step  when  she  held  in  her  hands  the  letters  she  had  re- 
claimed, and  learned  that  the  Count  de  Guiche  had  fallen 
dangerously  ill  at  Nancy. 

The  latter  intelligence  had  no  sooner  reached  the  Count- 
ess de  Guiche  than  she  resolved  to  join  her  husband,  in 
order  to  solace  his  sickness  by  her  attentions ;  and  the 
heart-stricken  invalid  could  not  remain  insensible  to  such  a 
sacrifice,  although  he  had  never  affected  any  attachment 
toward  a  wife  who  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  his  fam- 
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ily.*  He  consequently  exerted  himself  to  render  her  so- 
journ with  the  army  less  monotonous  than  she  must  have 
been  prepared  to  find  it;  and  all  Paris  ere  long  learned 
that  the  countess  was  suiTounded  by  gayety,  and  the  object 
of  her  husband's  unceasing  devotion. 

No  one  experienced  more  gratification  from  this  intelli- 
gence than  the  king,  who  had  lately  purchased  Dunkirk 
from  the  English,  and  was  preparing  to  seize  Marsal  fi-om 
the  Duke  de  LoiTaine ;  and  in  his  satisfaction  at  so  happy 
a  change  in  his  old  playfellow,  he  caused  it  to  be  announced 
to  him  that  he  was  about  to  arrive  in  person  at  Nancy  to 
superintend  the  siege,  accompanied  by  Monsieur.  The 
count  was  careful  to  profit  by  so  admirable  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  the  good  gi-aces  of  the  monarch  ;  and,  aware 
of  his  taste  for  display  and  ceremony,  he  accordingly  lost 
no  time  in  preparing  for  him  a  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city,  which  so  much  gi-atified  Louis  that  no  shade  of  dis- 
pleasure remained  toward  M.  de  Guiche,  who  suddenly 
found  himself  once  more  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  court  favor. 

Notwithstanding  this  exti'eme  graciousness,  however,  the 
king  retained  considerable  curiosity  to  learn  all  the  details 
of  the  intimacy  which  had  existed  between  Madame  and 
his  host;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  affected  in 
their  private  interviews  to  know  far  more  than  he  was  in 
reality  aware  of,  and  mentioned  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
count  and  the  princess  as  matters  with  which  he  was  so  well 
acquainted  that  it  was  needless  for  De  Guiche  to  deny  them. 

Duped  by  this  apparent  candor,  and  glad,  in  all  proba- 
bility to  be  enabled  to  convince  his  royal  master  of  his 
frankness  without  betraying  the  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  in  him  by  the  princess,  the  count  related  every 
circumstance  which  had  occuiTed,  insisting  throughout  that 
nothing  had  taken  place  which  could  in  any  way  affect  the 
honor  of  Her  Royal  Highness.     Had  Louis  XIV.  been 

*  Mademoiselle  tie  Bethuue,  Countess  de  Guiclie,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  de  Sully,  and  grauddauglitcr  of  the  chancellor  Seguier. 
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disci'eet  no  evil  consequences  could  have  arisen  from  this 
revelation,  even  extorted  as  it  was  by  the  subtil  inferences 
of  the  king  himself;  but,  unfortunately,  it  afforded  so  favor- 
able an  opportunity  of  intimidating  Madame,  that  he  was 
unable  to  deny  himself  the  gratification  of  informing  her 
that  he  was  master  of  her  secret ;  and  she  was  the  more 
enraged  by  the  discovery  from  the  fact  that,  after  the  de- 
parture of  Louis  for  Lon'aine,  she  had  written  to  M.  de 
Guiche  to  warn  him,  if  he  valued  her  friendship,  not  to 
suffer  the  king  to  prevail  on  him  to  make  the  slightest  dis- 
closures. 

Before  her  letter  airived  at  Nancy,  however,  there 
remained  no  more  to  tell ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  mon- 
arch to  Paris,  he  had  no  sooner  proved  that  he  was  aware 
of  all  the  detail  of  the  intrigue  than  she  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  count,  in  which  she  commanded  him  never  to  appear 
in  her  presence,  or  to  utter  her  name,  under  pain  of  her 
lasting  hatred.  In  vain  did  he  write,  again  and  again, 
explaining  all  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  been 
betrayed ;  his  letters  were  returned  unanswei'ed  ;  and  at 
length,  despairing  that  he  should  ever  be  able  to  justify 
himself  in  her  eyes,  he  requested  permission  of  the  king  to 
serve  in  the  Polish  army — a  measure  to  which  Louis  was 
at  first  opposed,  but  which  he  ultimately  conceded,  on 
learning  how  much  he  had  himself  been  insti'umental  in  its 
adoption. 

The  taking  of  Marsal,  where  he  had  fought  bravely, 
permitting  M.  de  Guiche  to  resign  with  honor  the  com- 
mand which  he  held  in  Lorraine,  he  embarked  for  Dant- 
zic,  careless  of  the  fate  which  might  await  him.  The 
monarch  was,  however,  sufficiently  generous  to  reassure 
Madame,  after  his  departure,  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
fidence which  he  had  extorted  from  the  self-exiled  count ; 
and  when  she  learned  that,  far  from  having  boasted  of 
her  favor,  he  had  convinced  the  king  that  her  sole  en-or 
had  been  that  of  permitting  him  to  love  her,  the  j^rincess 
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thought  only  of  the  means  of  recompensing  him  for  all  the 
suffering  which  he  had  undergone  on  her  account ;  and 
ere  long  she  dispatched  her  miniature  hy  a  trusty  messen- 
ger, who  transmitted  it  to  the  count  in  Poland,  where,  a 
shoit  time  afterward,  it  saved  his  life  in  battle,  a  ball 
having  struck  the  case  in  which  it  was  contained  suspended 
by  a  chain  about  his  neck* 

The  continued  victories  of  the  King  of  Poland  began, 
however,  after  a  time,  to  make  Louis  regret  the  assent 
which  he  had  given  to  the  request  of  the  Count  de  Guiche 
to  serve  in  his  army ;  and  the  annoyance  that  he  felt 
whenever  he  encountered  the  name  of  one  of  his  best 
officers,  in  the  dispatches  which  reached  him  filled  with 
details  of  the  ens^ao^ements  gained  over  the  Muscovites, 
despite  all  the  glory  which  accrued  to  the  name  of  France 
from  the  gallantry  of  the  count,  induced  him  to  determine 
on  his  return ;  and  he  accordingly  desired  the  Marshal  de 
Grammont  to  recall  him  in  his  name.  The  letter  of  the 
marshal  reached  M.  de  Guiche  on  his  return  from  Var- 
Bovie,  while  John  Casimir  was  aiTanging  a  peace  with  the 
insurgents  of  the  Ukraine,  and  an  armistice  with  the 
Turks ;  and  scarcely  allowing  himself  time  to  take  leave 
of  the  king,  and  to  communicate  to  him  the  order  which 
he  had  received  from  his  own  sovereign  to  return  home, 
he  commenced  his  jouraey  the  same  night,  and  arrived  in 
Paris,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  wild  with  joy. 

Monsieur,  when  he  first  saw  him  in  the  circle  of  the 
king,  bowed  gravely  vethout  uttering  a  syllable  of  wel- 
come ;  Madame  affected  an  indifference  which  she  was 
far  from  feeling  ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Vardes,  conscious 
that  by  his  treacheiy  he  must  have  converted  a  friend  into 
an  enemy,  met  him  with  an  elaborate  politeness  which  was 
as  elaborately  returned. 

The  position  of  each  party  was  emban-assing,  but  it  soon 

*  Histoirc  de  Madame  Henrietta  d'Angleterrc,  par  la  Comptessc  do 
la  Fayette. 
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became  more  so ;  for  the  Chevalier  de  LoiTaine,  piqued 
by  the  coldness  of  the  princess,  affected  extreme  devotion 
to  several  ladies  of  the  court;  and  his  universal  homage 
created  such  amusement,  that  he  was  tormented  by  all  his 
friends  to  confess  who  was  the  real  object  of  his  prefer- 
ence. Thus  urged  he  mentioned  Mademoiselle  de  Fiennes, 
one  of  the  maids  of  honor  of  Madame,  when  the  Marquis 
de  Vardes,  who  was  present,  and  who  had  his  own  sub- 
ject of  annoyance,  asked  him  superciliously  why  he  did 
not  rather  address  his  vows  to  her  mistress. 

The  Count  de  Guiche  overheard  the  inquiry ;  but  fi'om 
respect  to  the  queen,  in  whose  circle  the  conversation  had 
taken  place,  he  made  no  rejoinder  until  the  next  morning, 
when  he  sent  a  challenge  to  De  Vardes.  The  king  was, 
however,  immediately  informed  of  the  circumstance,  and 
forbade  the  meeting ;  while  Madame,  to  whom  it  had 
also  been  confided,  hastened  to  complain  of  the  indignity 
to  His  Majesty,  who  sent  the  marquis  to  the  Bastille.  In 
her  anger  the  princess  did  not  spare  the  Countess  de  Sois- 
sons,  to  whose  influence  she  attributed  the  insult;  and 
among  other  remarks  which  she  addressed  to  the  king,  she 
said  that  she  was  not  surprised  to  find  herself  the  victim 
of  the  superintendent's  malice,  when  those  who  were  most 
dear  to  His  Majesty  could  not  escape  ;  and  upon  an  inquiry 
of  her  meaning,  she  informed  him  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  Madame  de  la  Vallidre  had  taken  precedence  of 
the  wife  of  a  president,  the  countess  had  remarked  to  the 
Duchess  de  Ventadour,  that  she  was  aware  that  La  Valliere 
was  lame,  but  she  never  before  knew  that  she  was  blind. 

The  anger  of  the  king  was  unbounded,  and  he  imme- 
diately ordered  that  the  Countess  de  Soissons  should  be 
banished  from  the  court ;  while  the  astonishment  and  fury 
of  the  superintendent  were  beyond  bounds  when  the  ordei 
was  conveyed  to  her.  She  uttered  invectives  against  the 
sovereign,  who  had,  she  said,  sacrificed  her  to  a  nobody ; 
against  the  two  queens,  who  ought  to  intercede  for  her ; 
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but  especially  against  Madame,  ujaon  wliom  she  declared 
that  she  would  soon  have  ample  revenge.  She  kejjt  her 
word,  but  in  a  manner  which,  although  it  was  eminently 
mortifying  to  the  princess,  proved  far  more  fatal  to  herself; 
for  it  was  possible  that  the  king  would  after  a  time  have 
forgiven  her  offense,  had  she  not,  in  her  weak  desire  for 
revenore,  after  accusino^  alike  friends  and  enemies  of  ciimes 
which  in  all  probability  were  the  offspring  of  her  own 
malice,  ended  by  relating  to  Louis  the  whole  history  of  the 
Spanish  letter,  although  in  a  manner  which  exculpated 
both  herself  and  M.  de  Vardes,  and  cast  all  the  stigma 
upon  Madame  and  the  Count  de  Guiche. 

The  king,  more  and  more  exaspei'ated  by  what  he  heard, 
instantly  summoned  the  princess ;  who,  on  being  confronted 
with  the  Countess  de  Soissons,  related  the  whole  plot,  even 
to  its  minutest  details,  and  so  thoroughly  laid  it  open  that 
Louis  became  convinced  of  her  sincerity  ;  and  on  ascer- 
taining that  the  original  draft  of  the  letter  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  M.  de  Vardes,  ordered  his  immediate  trans- 
fer to  the  fortress  of  PigneroUe,  declaring  to  Bladame  de 
Soissons  that  if  he  could  conceive  any  punishment  more 
heavy  than  that  which  he  had  inflicted  on  herself  he  would 
condemn  her  to  its  endurance. 

Madame,  who  felt  that  neither  herself  nor  the  Count  de 
Guiche  had  been  quite  blameless  in  the  affair,  obtained  a 
promise  that  her  accomplice  should  not  be  in  any  way 
subjected  to  the  royal  displeasure ;  but  on  the  intelligence 
of  M.  de  Vardcs's  arrest,  the  Marshal  de  Grammont  be- 
came alarmed,  and  sent  his  son  to  Holland,  although  he 
was  at  the  time  laboring  under  a  severe  indisposition. 

This  event  divided  the  whole  court  into  two  distinct 
parties.  The  Queen-Mother  headed  that  of  the  superin- 
tendent; but  her  interest  was  powerless  against  the  will  of 
the  king.  INIai'ia  Theresa  refused  to  interfere  in  any  way ; 
while  Monsieur  could  not  conceal  his  dehght  at  this  thhd 
exile  of  the  Count  de  Guiche.     With  the  exception  of  a 
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few  of  the  youngei*  nobility,  who  missed  the  brilhant 
saloon  of  Madame  de  Soissons,  and  the  immediate  friends 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  who,  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  regulated 
their  feelings  by  hers,  little  regret  was,  however,  really 
experienced  at  the  banishment  of  the  haughty  and  sarcas- 
tic countess;  the  greatest  commiseration  was  bestowed 
upon  M.  de  Vardes,  who  was,  nevertheless,  the  greatest 
culprit  of  all,  but  no  one  dared  openly  to  espouse  his 
cause ;  and  in  a  court  constituted  like  that  which  we  are 
endeavoring  to  describe,  he  was  ere  long  forgotten.  The 
Duke  de  Mazarin  was  the  only  individual  who  ventured 
to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  sentence  of  the  king ;  for, 
although  he  had  no  great  affection  for  his  sister-in-law, 
the  eccentricity  of  his  character  always  induced  him  to  act 
differently  from  those  about  him,  and  in  this  instance  it 
prompted  a  proceeding  so  extraordinary,  that  it  became 
the  subject  of  universal  comment. 

Having  waited  upon  the  monarch  at  his  lever,  he  ap- 
proached him  with  an  air  of  profound  mystery,  and  said, 
solemnly,  "  Sire,  St.  Genevieve  appeared  to  me  last  night. 
She  is  much  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Your  Majesty,  and 
has  foretold  to  me  that  if  you  do  not  reform  your  morals 
the  greatest  misfortunes  will  fall  upon  your  kingdom." 

The  whole  circle  stood  aghast;  but  the  king,  without 
exhibiting  the  slighest  emotion,  replied  slowly  and  sternly, 
"  And  I,  Monsieur  de  Mazarin,  have  recently  had  several 
visions,  by  which  I  have  been  warned  that  the  late  car- 
dinal, your  uncle,  plundered  my  people,  and  that  it  is 
time  to  make  his  heirs  disgoi'ge  the  booty.  Remember 
this,  and  be  persuaded  that  the  very  next  time  you  peimit 
yourself  to  offer  to  me  unsolicited  advice  I  shall  act  upon 
the  mysterious  information  I  have  received." 

The  duke  attempted  no  reply,  and  shortly  afterward 
left  the  apartment,  much  disappointed  at  the  ill  success  of 
his  stratagem.* 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  la  Valli^re. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Queen-Mother  rapidly  declined,  and 
the  regular  faculty  having  failed  to  stay  the  progress  of  tho 
evil,  she  placed  herself  in  the  hands  of  empirics,  by  vi^hom 
it  was  aggi-avated  ;  while  Maria  Theresa  gradually  recov- 
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erod  her  health,  and  was  enabled  once  more  to  devote  all 
her  care  and  attention  to  her  suffering  relative.  Vallot, 
the  king's  physician,  and  Seguin,  who  was  the  medical  at- 
tendant of  Anne  of  Austria,  could  not  agree  upon  the  sys- 
tem to  be  pursued ;  and  while  the  invalid  was  in  suspense 
as  to  their  final  decision,  the  insidious  disease  made  rapid 
way.  On  the  15th  of  December,  after  a  restless  night  at 
the  convent  of  Val-de-Grace,  of  which  she  had  for  several 
years  been  a  frequent  inmate,  she  felt  convinced  that,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  evil  had  become  incurable ;  and  al- 
though, during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  she  had  seen 
many  cases  of  the  same  kind  among  the  nuns  (by  which 
she  had  been  so  terrified  as  to  make  it  her  daily  prayer  to 
God  that  she  might  be  spared  so  bitter  a  trial  as  theirs),  she 
nevertheless  no  sooner  ascertained  the  nature  of  her  afflic- 
tion, than  she  summoned  all  her  fortitude  to  support  it ; 
and  frequently  expressed  a  trust  that  she  should  be  enabled 
by  means  of  her  physical  sufferings  to  expiate  her  sins. 

Ere  long  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  her  danger  ;  but  even 
had  she  sought  to  deceive  herself  as  to  its  extent,  the  want  of 
caution  obsei'ved  by  those  who  approached  her  would  have 
rendered  such  a  delusion  impossible.  As  an  example  of 
this  extraordinary  and  ill-timed  frankness,  on  one  occasion, 
when  she  had  suffered  more  than  usual  and  was  greatly 
exhausted,  her  immediate  end  being  anticipated,  M.  de 
Beringhen,  the  first  valet-de-chambre,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  faithful  of  her  attendants,  was  admitted  to 
her  bedside,  and  on  seeing  him  she  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  mon- 
sieur, we  must  part !"  To  which  the  court  servitor  coolly 
replied,  "  Madam,  you  will  readily  imderstand  with  what 
grief  your  sei'vants  receive  such  an  assurance ;  but  it  must 
be  a  consolation  to  them  as  well  as  to  yourself  to  feel  that 
by  dying  at  once  Your  Majesty  will  escape  great  torment 
and  great  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  under 
which  you  labor  becomes  after  a  time  very  noisome."* 
"*  Aiiue  of  Austria  died  of  cancer. 
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The  afflicted  queen  made  no  reply,  but  turned  upon  the 
pillow  as  if  to  avoid  all  further  sight  of  so  awkward  a  con- 
soler; and  the  congratulation  which  he  had  attempted  to 
couple  ■v\'ith  his  condolence  was  the  more  inconsiderate,  as 
the  unfortunate  queen,  despite  the  prediction  of  her  medical 
attendants,  was  still  fated  to  linger  several  months  before 
she  was  released  from  her  bitter  trial. 

The  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  Anne  of  Austria  must 
indeed  have  been  extreme,  when,  superadded  to  the  physi- 
cal agony  of  which  she  was  so  long  the  \nctim,  her  pecu- 
liar fastidiousness  of  scent  and  touch  are  remembered. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  her  illness  she  had  adopted  every 
measure  to  conceal  even  from  herself  the  effects  of  her 
infirmity.  She  constantly  held  in  her  hand  a  large  fan  of 
Spanish  leather,  and  saturated  her  linen  with  the  most 
powerful  pei-fumes ;  while  her  sense  of  contact  was  so 
acute  and  so  initable  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difliculty 
cambric  could  be  procured  sufficiently  fine  for  her  use ; 
and  upon  one  occasion,  when  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  jesting 
with  her  upon  this  defect,  he  told  her  that  "  if  she  were 
damned,  her  eternal  punishment  would  be  sleeping  in  linen 
sheets."* 

Immediately  that  the  danger  of  the  Queen-Mother  became 
imminent.  Monsieur  hastened  to  her  bedside ;  and  it  was 
only  some  hours  afterward  that  she  was  visited  by  the  king, 
who  did  not  suffer  private  feeling  to  interfere  with  public 
business,  even  in  the  case  of  a  dying  parent,  and  whose 
tardy  visit  might  have  been  indefinitely  postponed  could 
he  have  foreseen  that  the  agony  upon  which  he  compelled 
himself  for  a  short  time  to  look  was  incident  only  upon  a 
ciisis  of  the  complaint  ;  for  partial  convalescence  enabled 
the  unhappy  sufferer  to  support  the  melancholy  tidings 
which  soon  afterward  reached  her  of  the  death  of  her 
brother,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

This  intelligence  produced  very  varied  effects  upon 
*  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent. 
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the  different  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  young 
queen  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  mourned  for  her 
father  with  unaffected  son'ow.  Anne  of  Austria  shed  but 
few  teai'S,  for  she  felt  that  she  should  soon  join  him  in  the 
tomb ;  while  Louis  XIV.  looked  upon  the  event  as  a  sov- 
ereign rather  than  a  kinsman,  and  saw  at  once  the  benefit 
which  might  accrue  to  himself  from  the  event ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  from  that  very  moment  he  meditated  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Spanish  crown. 

Philip  IV.  had  become,  by  his  first  wife  (the  sister  of 
Louis  XIII.),  the  father  of  the  Princess  Maria  Theresa,  now 
mamed  to  her  cousin,  Louis  XIV. ;  a  mamage  by  which 
the  Spanish  monarchy  had  at  length  fallen  into  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  so  long  its  enemy.  By  his  second  maniage, 
with  Mary- Anne  of  Austria,  he  had  issue,  Charles  II.,  the 
heir  to  the  throne — a  weak  and  sickly  child,  and  sole  sur- 
vivor of  three  sons,  two  of  whom  had  died  in  their  infancy. 
It  is  true  that,  at  the  period  of  his  alliance  with  Maria 
Theresa,  the  French  king  had,  in  his  maniage  treaty, 
agreed  to  resign  every  claim  to  all  and  any  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain;  but  he  instantly  remembered  that  on  the  other 
hand  that  treaty  had  been  already  violated,  inasmuch  as 
the  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  which  were  the  dower 
of  his  wdfe  had  never  been  paid ;  nor  did  he  care  to  call  to 
mind  that  the  dower  of  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  had 
also  been  merely  nominal.  And,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  decided  that  Flanders  and  Franche-Comte  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  jurisprudence  of  those  provinces,  return  to 
his  wife,  notwithstanding  her  renunciation.  He  accordingly 
caused  his  right  to  be  investigated  by  his  own  council,  who 
declared  it  to  be  incontestible ;  but  the  council  and  the  con- 
fessor of  the  widow  of  Philip  IV.  decided  precisely  the  re- 
verse ;  and  the  Spanish  queen  had  in  her  favor  one  pow- 
erful argument  in  the  law  laid  down  by  Charles  V.,  had  the 
laws  of  Charles  V,  been  acknowledged  by  the  French  court.* 
*  Le  Sipcle  de  Louis  XIV.     Franchcville. 
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Meanwhile  the  Queen-Mother  was  lingering  on,  a  prey 
to  the  greatest  physical  agony,  and  had  become  so  much 
exhausted  by  her  long-continued  suflfering  as  to  faint  when 
she  was  removed  from  one  bed  to  another.  But  when  the 
winter  brought  its  habitual  train  of  festi^•ities,  as  she  still 
sun'ived,  the  court  gi-adually  resumed  its  accustomed  hab- 
its ;  for  she  had  been  so  long  an  invalid  that  those  about 
her  had  become  inured  to  the  sifjht  of  her  suffering. 

On  the  5th  of  January  Mo7isieur  gave  a  ball,  at  which 
the  king  appeared  in  a  suit  of  violet-colored  velvet,  as 
mourning  for  his  royal  father-in-law,  so  covered,  however, 
with  pearls  and  diamonds  that  the  color  of  the  material 
could  not  be  distinguished ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
unfortunate  Anne  of  Austi-ia  became  so  much  worse,  that 
a  stop  was  put  to  all  amusements.  Her  illness  increased 
during  the  night,  and  although  in  the  morning  she  slept  for 
an  hour  or  two,  the  disease  made  such  rapid  progi'ess  that 
it  was  evident  her  end  was  fast  approaching;  and  she  ac- 
cordingly began  to  prepare  for  death,  and  received  with 
great  and  Christian  fortitude  the  assurance  of  her  physi- 
cian that  she  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live.  Shen  then  ask- 
ed for  her  confessor  and  requested  every  one  to  retire,  de- 
claring that  she  wanted  nothing,  and  could  think  only  of  God. 

The  king,  the  queen.  Monsieur,  Mada?ne,  and  Mademoi- 
selle, accordingly  passed  into  her  cabinet,  while  an  ex- 
press was  dispatched  for  the  sacrament ;  and  when  there, 
says  the  latter,  with  supreme  self-possession,  "  in  order  to 
not  to  remain  useless,  we  settled  the  ceremonials  of  the 
mourning,  and  spoke  of  other  matters  which  required  ar- 
rangement, and  the  division  of  the  apartments  at  St.  Ger- 
main, determining  that  the  king  should  leave  for  Versailles 
the  moment  that  she  should  be  no  more ;  that  Monsieur 
should  go  to  St.  Cloud ;  and  that  I  should  remain  to  order 
what  was  necessaiy.     The  king  himself  commanded  the 

*  MImoires  de  Mademoiselle  do  Montpensier. 
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When  the  approach  of  the  Archbishop  of  Auch,  attended 
by  the  other  ahnoners,  with  the  Holy  Viaticum  was  an- 
nounced, a-  discussion  arose  among  the  illustrious  party  in 
the  cabinet  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial  which  should  be 
observed,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville,  who  replied  that  in  the  case  of  the  late  king  the 
princes  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  outer  door  of  the  palace 
to  receive  the  procession,  and  that  she  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  act  upon  that  precedent. 

Mademoiselle,  however,  objected  with  considerable 
haughtiness  to  so  extreme  a  measure,  declaring  that  she 
could  not  consent  to  establish  any  custom  of  the  kind ;  and 
that  as  it  was  her  privilege  to  walk  first,  she  should  not 
advance  beyond  the  middle  of  the  court  of  the  Louvre, 
which  she  considered  quite  sufficient  for  the  holy  pyx,  as 
no  more  could  be  done  for  the  sacrament  itself.  Her  de- 
cision was  admitted ;  and  the  royal  party  consequently 
proceeded  no  further  than  the  distance  she  had  named.* 

When  about  to  receive  the  exti'ome  unction,  as  the 
priests  were  preparing  to  anoint  her  ears  with  the  holy 
oils,  the  dying  queen  desired  Madame  de  Flex,  her  lady 
of  honor,  to  be  careful  to  raise  the  borders  of  her  cap,  lest 
the  oil  should  touch  them  and  give  them  an  unpleasant 
smell ;  and  the  ceremony  was  no  sooner  at  an  end  than 
the  king  fainted,  and  was  carried  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, where  he  was  with  difficulty  restored  to  conscious- 
ness. Finally,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  she 
expired,  and  Madame  de  Flex  earned  her  keys  to  the 
king ;  her  will  was  then  brought  fi'om  the  cabinet,  and 
read  before  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  save  Monsieur, 
who  refused  to  remain ;  and  M.  le  Tellier  had  no  sooner 
completed  the  reading  than  the  king  got  into  his  carriage 
and  departed. t 

When  the  funeral  equipage  arrived  which  was  to  convey 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 

t  Memoires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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the  heart  of  the  deceased  queen  to  the  convent  of  Val-de- 
Grrace,  to  which  she  had  bequeathed  it,  Mademoiselle,  in 
a  mourning  cloke,  attended  by  Madame  de  Longueville 
and  the  Princess  de  Carignan,  met  the  Archbishop  of  Auch 
at  the  foot  of  the  grand  stair-case,  and  desired  him  to  de- 
posit the  heart  in  the  seat  of  honor,  and  to  place  himself 
beside  it,  declaring  that  on  this  occasion  she  would  yield 
to  him  the  pri%'ilege  of  her  rank ;  and  upon  some  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  prelate,  she  added,  with  more  frank- 
ness than  civility,  "  I  shall  prefer  placing  myself  on  the 
back  seat,  on  account  of  the  disease  of  which  she  died." 

This  reasoning  was  unanswerable ;  and  the  archbishop 
accordingly  shared  the  cushion  which  bore  the  senseless 
relic  of  the  once  powerful  Queen-Regent  of  France.* 

On  the  following  evening,!  at  seven  o'clock,  the  body  of 
the  Queen-Mother  left  the  Louvre,  and  an-ived  at  St. 
Denis  at  eleven,  where  the  mourners  were  detained  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  church,  listening  to  the  harangue 
pronounced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Auch  at  the  portal  on 
delivering  up  the  body,  and  the  reply  of  the  prior;  after 
which  the  funeral  obsequies  were  performed,  and  only 
brought  to  a  conclusion  at  two  o'clock  in  the  moi"ning — a 
similar  sei^vice  having  taken  place  simultaneously  at  Notre- 
Dame — and  this  ceremony  over,  the  court  returned  to 
Paris. 

In  the  following  October,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere 

became  the  mother  of  a  daughter  ;t  and  about  six  months 

\  .  .  .      . 

subsequent  to  that  event,  despite  her  earnest  solicitations 

that  he  would  permit  her  to  remain  in  her  partial  obscu- 
rity, Louis  XIV.  formally  confeiTed  upon  his  mistress  the 
estate  of  Vaujours  and  the  barony  of  St.  Christophe,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  erected  into  a  duchy-peerage ;  and 

*  Mcmoires  do  Madame  de  Montespan.  * 

t  21st  January,  16G6. 

t  Anna  Maria  of  Bourbon,  afterward  legitimatized,  who  married,  iu 
1680,  Louis  Armand  de  Bourbon,  Trincc  de  Conti. 
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legitimatized  her  child,  by  an  act  passed  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye  at  the  commencement  of  May,  1667,  and  i-egistered 
by  the  parliament  in  the  same  month. 

On  the  second  of  December,  in  the  following  year,  Ma- 
demoiselle (or,  as  she  was  now  called,  Madame)  de  la 
Vallifere  gave  birth  to  a  third  child,  a  son — who  was  le- 
gitimatized, like  his  sister,  under  the  name  of  Louis  de 
Bourbon — and  was  afterward  known  as  the  Count  de  Ver- 
mandois. 

Thenceforward  all  privacy  was  impossible.  M.  Colbert, 
who  owed  every  thing  to  the  king,  intrusted  the  education 
of  the  (now)  royal  children  to  his  wife,  by  whom  they 
were  brought  up  under  his  own  eye.  The  elder,  who 
took  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  was  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  and  the  gi'adual  decrease  of  the  king's  pas- 
sion for  their  mother  never  for  an  instant  induced  any 
diminution  of  tenderness  toward  her  children,  whom  he 
idolized. 

At  this  period  the  Marquise  de  St.  Remy,  ujion  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  Dowager-Duchess  d'Orleans,  consented 
to  see  her  daughter,  whose  lapse  from  virtue  she  had  hith- 
erto resented  so  much  as  to  have  altogether  ^vithdrawn 
her  countenance  from  her  in  consequence ;  but  she  did  so 
with  a  coldness  that  convinced  her  ening  child  she  had 
obeyed  the  wishes  of  her  royal  mistress  rather  than  the 
impulse  of  her  own  will ;  and  the  king  never  forgave  her 
this  demonstration  of  her  feelings.  In  vain  did  La  Valliere 
endeavor  to  make  him  comprehend  that  to  a  parent  the 
reputation  of  her  daughter  must  be  dearer  than  any  thing 
on  earth.  Louis  XIV.,  strong  in  his  egotism,  would  not 
understand  that  his  love  could  be  otherwise  than  an  honor 
to  all  who  might  become  involved  in  its  effects ;  and  thus 
he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  tolerate  the  marchioness, 
and  never  evinced  toward  her  a  single  mark  of  favor. 

This  fact  alone  might  have  convinced  the  unhappy  duch- 
ess that  her  power  over  the  affections  of  her  royal  lover 
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was  actually,  even  if  not  ostensibly,  diminishing.  Some 
months  previously  he  would  have  listened  to  her  argu- 
ments and  yielded  to  her  reasons ;  but  now,  although  she 
had  acquired  as  a  mother  a  more  feasible  claim  upon  his 
heart,  she  had  begun  to  fade  beneath  anxiety  and  care ; 
and  as  her  bloom  had  been  her  greatest  attraction,  she  was 
no  longer  so  well  able  to  compete  with  the  younger  and 
happier  beauties  by  whom  she  was  surrounded ;  nor  was 
so  supreme  an  egotist  as  Louis  XIV.  likely  to  remain  long 
blind  to  such  a  fact ;  while  it  is  certain  that  one  of  the 
handsomest  women  of  the  court  not  only  perceived  but  re- 
solved to  profit  by  the  change. 

Would  that  we  could  present  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  without  finding  ourselves  perpetually 
compelled  to  sully  our  pages  by  a  record  of  heartless  in- 
trigues, which  are  so  intimately  involved  wdth  the  history 
of  the  time  as  to  enforce  even  detailed  mention.  To  Mary 
de  Mancini  Louis  XIV.  was  indebted  for  his  first  intellect- 
ual ambition;  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallifere  had  taught  him 
the  real  value  of  a  devoted  heart,  and  Madame  de  Monte- 
span  was  about  to  impart  to  him  the  still  more  important 
secret  of  self-government. 

When  Louis  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
La  Valliere  he  was  still  young,  and  loved  with  a  respectful 
and  timid  passion,  which,  constituted  as  he  was,  he  after- 
ward exchanged  toward  his  mistresses  for  the  same  an-o- 
gant  and  disdainful  domination  that  he  exhibited  toward 
his  subjects,  and  which  a  modest  submission,  like  that  of  the 
unfortunate  favorite  whom  we  have  seen  the  heroine  of 
the  fetes  of  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud,  only  tended  to  aug- 
ment. He  required,  in  order  to  contend  with  and  over- 
come his  self-love,  a  character  as  haughty  and  as  imperious 
as  his  OAvn ;  and  he  found  what  he  needed  in  the  beautifiil, 
intellectual,  but  unprincipled  and  self-centered  Marquise 
de  Montcspan. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay-Chareute — Lady  of  the  Palace ;  her  Superb 
Beauty — "  The  Wit  of  the  Mortemars" — Her  Subtilty — Humility  of 
La  Valliere — Ambition  of  her  Rival — Marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Tonnay-Charente — The  Marquis  de  Montespan — HoiTor  of  the  Mar- 
quis at  the  Position  of  La  Valliere — Madame  de  Montespan  refuses 
to  leave  the  Court — Departure  of  the  Marquis;  his  Letters — Prepar- 
ation for  War — Sale  of  Dunkirk  by  Charles  IL — Louis  fortifies  the 
City — Alliance  with  Portugal  and  the  United  Provinces — Admirable 
Condition  of  the  Anny — The  Spanish  Minister;  his  Arrogance;  his 
Weakness — A  Courtly  Campaign — A  luxurious  Camp — Triumphant 
Progress  of  Louis  XIV. — The  King  in  the  Trenches — The  Veteran's 
Warning — Gratitude  of  Louis  XIV. — The  Cousin  of  M.  de  Charost — 
Alarm  of  the  Citizens  of  Brussels — Increasing  Favor  of  Madame  de 
Montespan — La  Valliere  Insidted  by  the  Queen — Departure  of  La 
Valliere  for  Paris;  her  Return;  her  Impradence — Verbal  Morality 
of  Madame  de  Montespan — Misunderstanding  betvireen  Louis  and 
Maria  Theresa — The  wounded  Arm — La  Valliere  in  the  Queen's 
Coach — The  Montespan  Correspondence — The  Public  Mourning — 
Accommodating  Principles. 

Frances  Athenais  de  Rocliechouart  de  Mortemar,* 
whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  our  readers  as  one 
of  the  companions  of  La  ValHere,  when,  in  the  park  of 
Fontainebleau  she  betrayed  her  secret  passion  for  the 
king,  and  who  was  at  that  time  Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay- 
Charente,  had  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  the  Duchess 
de  Navailles,  an  appointment  as  lady  of  the  palace  to  the 
Infanta-queen,  and  by  her  superb  beauty  and  brilliant  wit 

*  "  The  antiquity  of  the  family  of  Montemar  is  registered  in  its 
name,  since  the  genealogists  affinn  that  a  noble  who  accompanied  God- 
frey de  Bouillon  in  his  crusade  obtained,  as  his  share  of  the  conquest, 
that  portion  of  Syria  bordering  upon  the  Dead  Sea  {Mermorie).  Thence 
the  name  of  Mortimer  in  England,  and  oi  Mortemar  in  France." — Louis 
XIV.  ct  son  Steele. 
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soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  court;  but  this 
homage,  flattering  as  it  was,  did  not  suffice  to  the  ambition 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay-Charente,  so  long  as  the  king 
continued  insensible  to  her  attractions  ;  and  as  he  was  con- 
stantly absorbed  by  her  old  companion.  La  Valliere,  she 
could  devise  no  better  method  of  directing  his  attention  to 
herself  than  by  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  affection  for 
the  favorite.  She  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  timid,  tranquil, 
and  unobtrusive  affection  of  La  Valliere  was  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  mental  exertion  ;  and  that,  satisfied  with  the 
mere  fact  of  looking  at  and  listening  to  the  king,  she  was 
incapable  of  amusing  him  in  a  moment  of  tedium,  or  of 
assisting  him  in  a  season  of  difficulty.  Resolute  in  her  de- 
termination never  to  be  involved  in  any  political  cabal,  to 
solicit  favors  either  for  herself  or  others,  or  to  parade  the 
triumph  of  her  fault  by  making  herself  conspicuous  in  the 
court  circle,  she  was  ignorant  of  all  the  graceful  gossip  in 
which  Louis,  in  his  private  hours,  delighted  to  indulge. 
Absorbed  in  her  affection  for  her  royal  lover  and  his  chil- 
dren, she  was  careless  of  literature  and  ignorant  of  art. 
In  short,  she  lived  in  her  own  little  world  of  devotion  and 
remorse,  and  often  met  the  monarch  vnih  tears,  which  ban- 
ished the  smile  from  his  lips  and  chilled  the  ardor  of  his 
gi'eeting. 

Athenais  de  Mortemar  felt  her  advantage,  and  profited 
by  it  to  the  utmost ;  and  this  constant  contact  ere  long  pro- 
duced its  effect.  The  king  was  struck  by  the  affectionate 
devotion  which  she  exhibited  to  her  friend,  the  amiable 
zeal  with  which  she  superintended  even  the  details  of  her 
toilet,  and  the  ready  wit  with  which  she  furnished  her  at 
every  crisis  with  both  words  and  ideas.  His  visits  to  La  Val- 
liere became  more  agreeable  when  he  found  that  the  high 
spirits  of  the  handsome  lady  of  the  palace  relieved  him  from 
the  annoyance  of  a  repentance  which  wounded  his  self-love, 
by  imparting  a  portion  of  their  buoyancy  to  his  gentle  mis- 
tress ;  and  the  "  wit  of  the  Mortemars  "  which  had  passed 
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into  a  proverb  not  likely  to  be  negatived  in  the  person  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay-Charente,  proved  an  agreeable 
episode  in  his  communion  with  his  acknowledged  favorite, 
for  which  he  felt  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  ungrateful. 

Thus  were  things  situated  when  the  subtil  beauty  was 
compelled  by  her  family  to  accept  the  hand  of  the  Marquis 
de  Montespan,*  having,  as  she  herself  acknowledged,  al- 
ready bestowed  her  affections  elsewhere. 

During  the  first  months  of  their  union  the  marquis  ex- 
pressed considerable  satisfaction  at  her  high  station,  and 
extreme  popularity  at  court;  but,  by  his  violent  and  un- 
concealed disgust  at  the  attachment  existing  between  the 
king  and  La  Valliere,  forewarned  her  of  the  little  indul- 
gence which  she  might  anticipate  at  his  hands  should  she 
be  betrayed  into  any  levity  likely  to  dishonor  his  name. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  ere  long  he  became  weary  of 
seeing  his  wife  devoted  to  vanity  and  pleasure,  and  of  the 
restraint  imposed  by  her  official  duties  ;  for,  on  succeeding 
to  an  inheritance  in  Provence,  he  urged  her  strongly  to 
obtain  leave  to  accompany  him  when  he  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  property. 

Madame  de  Montespan,  however,  young,  beautiful,  and 
admired,  and,  moreover,  not  sufficiently  attached  to  her  hus- 
band to  make  any  sacrifice  to  his  wishes  when  they  inter- 
fered so  fatally  with  her  own  private  views,  instantly  made 
a  pretext  of  her  position,  and  pleaded  with  great  earnest- 
ness the  duty  which  she  owed  to  her  royal  mistress ;  sug- 
gesting that  he  should  dispose  of  the  estate  to  some  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  and  reside  entirely  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  couit  in  which  she  aspired  to  shine. 

Unable  to  prevail,  and  angered  by  her  resistance,  the 
marquis  at  length  resolved  to  leave  Paris  alone ;  and  hav- 
ing, on  his  arrival  at  his  new  property,  found  every  thing 
greatly  dilapidated,  he  applied  all  his  energies  to  its  im- 

*  Henry  Louis  de  Pardaillan  de  Gondrin,  Marquis  de  Montespan,  of 
an  illustrious  family  of  Gascony. 
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proveraent — still  wriling,  however,  from  time  to  time,  to 
urge  the  marquise  to  join  him.  His  entreaties  and  expos- 
tulations were  of  no  avail.  Madame  de  Montespan  had 
become  satisfied  that  the  king  began  to  feel  pleasure  in  her 
society,  and  she  resolved  not  to  quit  the  court. 

While  this  new  intris^ue  was  thus  commencinof  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  Span- 
ish interests,  began  to  make  preparations  for  a  campaign. 
He  had  no  apprehension  as  regarded  the  result  of  this  con- 
templated war;  for  he  was  enabled  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  thirty-five  thousand  men — to  dispatch  eight  thou- 
sand to  Dunkirk,  which,  as  well  as  Mardik,  the  needy  and 
prodigal  Charles  II.  had  sold  to  him  for  five  millions 
of  livres — and  to  march  four  thousand  troops  upon  Lux- 
embourg. Well  aware  of  the  importance  of  Dunkirk,  so 
rashly  ceded  and  so  eagerly  acquired,  the  French  king 
had  at  once  employed  thirty  thousand  men  upon  the  works, 
and  fortified  the  city  on  all  sides.  Between  the  town  and 
the  citadel  a  basin  had  been  dug,  capable  of  containing 
thirty  vessels  of  war  ;  and  Dunkirk  was  no  sooner  beyond 
the  power  of  the  English  than  even  their  improvident 
monarch  himself  was  compelled  to  feel  that  his  cupidity 
had  raised  him  up  a  formidable  enemy. 

Moreover,  not  content  with  his  internal  resources,  but 
anxious  also  to  weaken  the  hands  of  his  adversary,  Louis 
made  an  alliance  with  Portugal  and  the  United  Provinces, 
who  saw  with  misgiving  a  bigoted  and  superstitious  nation 
so  close  upon  their  frontiers ;  while  Turenne  was  to  act  as 
general  of  the  army,  and  Colbert  had  spared  no  exertion 
to  enable  the  state  to  support  without  injury  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

Louvois,  the  new  war  minister,  had,  on  his  side,  made 
extraordinary  preparations  for  the  campaign.  Stores  of 
every  description  were  distributed  along  the  frontier,  and 
the  rigid  discipline  which  he  had  introduced,  and  enforced 
by  his  inflexible  austerity,  kept  every  officer  to  his  post ; 
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while  the  presence  of  a  young  king,  the  idol  of  his  army, 
was  well  calculated  to  reconcile  them  to  increased  strin- 
gency of  their  duties. 

Military  advancement  began  from  that  period,  in  France, 
to  be  more  certainly  secured  by  merit  than  by  birth  ;  and 
services,  instead  of  ancestors,  were  counted — a  circum- 
stance hitherto  unprecedented,  but  most  effective  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  troops. 

Such  a  campaign  could  scarcely  with  propriety  be  term- 
ed a  war;  for  on  one  side  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
ambitious  monarch,  an  able  general,  and  a  zealous  minis- 
ter ;  a  large  body  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe,  animated 
by  a  new  and  honorable  hope ;  and  two  allies  ready  to  play 
their  part  in  the  game  of  conquest,  whenever  their  services 
might  be  required  against  the  ill-defended  province  of  a 
kingdom,  ruined  in  its  resources  and  rent  with  feuds.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  widowed  queen,  whose  timid 
and  feeble  rule  left  the  monarchy  weak  and  defenseless, 
and  whose  prime  minister  was  her  confessor,  a  German 
Jesuit,  called  Father  Nitard,  a  man  perfectly  able  to  sub- 
jugate the  will  of  a  penitent,  but  utterly  incapable  of  gov- 
erning a  state — full  of  ambition  and  arrogance,  but  totally 
devoid  of  the  necessary  qualities  calculated  to  render  him 
eminent  either  as  a  minister  or  a  priest.  Even  before  his 
appointment  to  the  high  office  for  which  he  was  subse- 
quently indebted  to  the  weakness  of  the  widow  of  Philip 
IV.,  he  had  the  insolence  to  exclaim  to  the  Duke  of  Ler- 
ma,  who  was  reproaching  him  with  his  assumption,  and  re- 
minding of  the  deference  due  to  his  own  rank  : 

"  It  is  you  who  owe  respect  to  me ;  I  who  have  every 
day  your  God  in  my  hands  and  your  queen  at  my  feet." 

And  yet  this  presumptuous  priest,  who  was  so  ready  to 
assert  himself  even  thus  blasphemously  and  disloyally,  left 
the  treasury  without  funds,  the  fortifications  all  over  the 
country  in  a  state  of  ruin,  the  ports  without  shipping,  and 
the   army  undisciplined,  unpaid,  ill-officered,  and  utterly 
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incapable  of  contending  with  such  troops  as  were  about  to 
be  Drought  against  them ;  while  the  frontiers  of  Flemish 
Spain  were  almost  destitute  alike  of  fortresses  and  of  gar- 
risons. 

Louis  XIV,  was  so  well  aware  of  these  facts,  that  he 
caused  himself  to  be  accompanied  throughout  the  campaign 
by  all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  the  expedition  Avas  a 
mere  series  of  easy  triumphs  and  elegant  revel.  Luxury 
of  every  description  was  thus  introduced  into  the  army  at 
the  same  period  as  the  rigid  discipline  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  Marshal  Turenne  had  for  years  used 
nothing  but  iron  dishes  at  his  table  ;  and  the  Marquis  d'Hu- 
mieres  was  the  first  who,  at  the  siege  of  Arras,  in  1658,  had 
displayed  a  service  of  plate,  and  introduced  the  refinement 
of  complicated  cookery.  In  the  campaign  of  1667,  how- 
ever, when  Louis  XIV.  paraded  all  the  magnificence  of 
his  court  amid  the  turmoil  of  a  camp,  every  individual 
strove  to  outvie  his  neighbor  in  splendor  and  expense. 

The  progress  of  the  French  was  one  continued  triumph. 
Louis  presented  himself  before  Charleroi,  and  entered  the 
city  as  he  would  have  entered  Paris ;  Ath  and  Tournay 
were  taken  in  two  days;  Furnes,  Armentieres,  and  Cour- 
trai  held  out  no  better ;  he  descended  the  trench  in  person 
before  Douai,  and  took  it  the  next  day  ;*  but  the  most  re- 
markable event  of  the  campaign  was  the  siege  of  Lille,  on 
which  occasion  the  Count  de  Brouai,  its  governor,  sent  to 
ask  him  which  quarter  of  the  camp  he  occupied,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  fire  upon  it.  His  answer  was,  "  All 
quarters." 

When  the  action  took  ^^lace  he  exposed  himself  consid- 
erably, and  a  page  of  the  royal  stable  was  killed  immedi- 
ately behind  him  in  the  trench ;  upon  which  a  soldier^ 
alarmed  at  his  danger,  seized  him  abruptly  by  the  arm  and 
dragged  him  back,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  no  place  for  you  !" 
As  the  king  hesitated,  startled  by  the  words  and  action  of 
"  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
VOL.   H. H 
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the  trooper,  tlie  veteran  Marquis  tie  Charost*  snatched  off 
his  plumed  hat,  which  was  too  remarkable,  and  placed  his 
own  upon  the  head  of  the  king,  whispering  as  he  did  so, 
"  Sire,  the  wine  is  drawn,  and  it  must  be  drank."  The 
young  monarch  heard  and  appreciated  the  admonition,  re- 
mained in  the  trench,  and  felt  grateful  to  him  throughout 
his  life  for  the  timely  lesson. 

Every  day  M.  de  Brouai,  finding  that  there  was  no  ico 
in  the  camp,  sent  a  given  quantity  to  the  king,  who,  on  one 
occasion,  desired  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  brought 
to  request  the  governor,  if  he  could  conveniently  do  so,  to 
increase  the  supply. 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  Spaniard,  bowing  gravely,  "  he  is 
chary  of  it,  because  he  hopes  that  the  siege  will  be  of  long 
dui-ation,  and  he  is  apprehensive  that  Your  Majesty  may 
ultimately  suffer  from  the  deprivation."  And  he  made  a 
second  profound  bow. 

"  Tell  M.  de  Brouai,"  exclaimed  the  Marquis  de  Cha- 
rost, "  not  to  act  as  the  governor  of  Douai  did,  who  sur- 
rendered himself  like  a  rogue." 

"Are  you  mad,  Charost  T'  asked  the  king. 

"Not  at  all,  sire,"  answered  the  veteran,  composedly; 
"  for  M.  de  Brouai  is  my  cousin. "t 

The  hope  of  the  brave  veteran  was  realized,  as  Lille 
held  out  for  nine  days  before  it  capitulated,  although  the 
Spaniards  had  only  eight  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  the 
victoi'ious  troops  of  Louis  ;  and  the  vanguard  of  even  this 
little  army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Marquis  de  Crequi, 

*  Charost  was  celebrated  for  his  courage  in  the  field,  and  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  during  the  wars  of  Henry  IV.  He  had  been  the 
prot6g6  of  Richelieu,  who  made  him  captain  of  the  body-guard  ;  and 
Mazarin,  who  atfected  to  protect  all  who  we'-e  the  fevorites  of  his  pre- 
decessor, became  his  friend,  and  recommend,  i  him  first  to  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  subsequently  to  the  king.  His  son  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Fouquet  by  his  first  marriage,  but  even  the  disgrace  of 
that  minister  never  diminished  the  court  favor  of  the  Charosta 

t  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent. 
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while  the  main  body  took  refuge  uDcler  the  walls  of  Brus- 
sels and  Mons,  leaving  the  French  king  master  of  the  field 
without  any  further  engagement. 

The  rapidity  of  these  conquests  spread  alarm  in  Brus- 
sels, whose  inhabitants  hastened  to  transport  all  their  prop- 
erty to  Antwerp,  uncertain  whether  Louis  would  not  ter- 
minate the  campaign  by  making  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Flandej-s,  which  it  is  extremely  probable  he  might  have 
done,  had  his  army  been  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to 
garrison  the  towns  which  were  ready  to  open  their  gates. 
He  was,  however,  advised  by  Louvois  rather  to  leave  laro-e 
bodies  of  troops  in  the  cities  already  taken,  and  to  fortify 
them  in  an  efficient  manner;  to  which  he  acceded,  confid- 
ing the  direction  of  the  works  to  Vauban,*  one  of  those 
wonderful  men  of  genius  who  were  the  best  illustrations  of 
his  reign;  and  this  arrangement  completed,  the  victorious 
monarch  hastened  to  return  to  his  capital,  to  enjoy  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  the  adoration  of  the  courtiers,  and 
the  festivities  of  the  court. 

The  Flemish  campaign  had,  however,  other  results  be- 
side those  which  we  have  already  recapitulated.  The  king 
had  been  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  Madame  de 
Montespan  both  at  Versailles  and  St.  Germain  ;  but  during 
the.journey  to  the  frontier  she  had  still  better  opportunities 

*  Sebastian  Leprestre  de  Vauban,  a  celebrated  engineer,  was  bora 
at  St.  Leger  de  Foucheret,  in  the  department  of  the  Nievre  in  1633,  and 
in  liis  seventeenth  year  entered  the  regiment  of  Coude,  to  whose  for- 
tunes he  attached  himself.  He  was  soon  distingnised  for  his  talents  in 
engineering,  and  greatly  assisted  in  the  sieges  of  Stenai,  Clermont, 
Landrecies,  Coude.  Valenciennes,  Montmedi,  Ypres,  Gravelines,  and 
Oudenarde.  He  directed  that  of  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg  in  1683. 
Appointed  marshal  of  France  in  1703,  commissaiy-general  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  governor  of  Lille;  he  died  in  1717.  Vauban  restored  300 
ancient  fortresses,  and  constructed  33  new  ones;  conducted  53  sieges, 
and  was  in  more  than  140  engagements.  He  left  behind  him  several 
writings;  among  others,  a  Treaty  on  the  Attach  and  Defense  of  Forti- 
fied Cities,  a  woric  on  the  Roijal  Tythe,  and  Hours  of  Idleness,  a  lit 
erarv  mlscellanv. 
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of  ingratiating  lierself";  nor  had  she  been  less  careful  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  the  queen,  of  which  she  availed  her- 
self to  undermine  her  partiality  for  La  Valliere  so  success- 
fully, that  the  latter  was  subjected  to  constant  affronts 
which  reached  their  culminating  point  on  an  occasion  when 
she  chanced  to  be  somewhat  late  in  joining  the  dinner- 
party, and  found,  on  entering  the  room,  that  the  queen  had 
so  filled  the  table  that  no  seat  remained  unoccupied  ;  upon 
which  she  immediately  retired  to  her  apartments,  where 
she  learned  that  Her  Majesty  had  expressly  forbidden  that 
refreshments  should  be  furnished  to  her,  a  command  which 
was,  however,  disobeyed.* 

The  mortification  she  had  experienced,  nevertheless,  de- 
termined Madame  de  la  Valliere  to  return  at  once  to  Com- 
piegne,  where  she  had  left  Madame  Colbert  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  thence  to  proceed  to'  Versailles  to  await  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign ;  and  she  had  actually  taken 
leave  of  the  queen,  after  writing  to  inform  the  king  of  her 
intention,  and  made  a  day's  journey  toward  the  capital, 
when  a  letter  from  her  royal  lover,  reproaching  her  with 
lier  precipitation,  at  once  caused  her  to  retrace  her  steps. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  she  was  overtaken  by 
the  messenger,  and  a  long  day's  journey  separated  her  from 
the  king ;  she  therefore  resolved  to  travel  all  night,  in 
order  to  overtake  the  court  by  dawn,  and  just  as  the  sun 
rose  she  arrived  at  Guise. 

On  inquiring  for  the  queen,  she  found,  however,  that  she 
had  left  the  town  an  hour  previously ;  and  terrified  lest  the 
royal  pair  should  meet  before  she  had  secured  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  to  Louis  the  reasons  which  had  in- 
duced her  abrujjt  departure,  she  desired  her  attendants  to 
increase  their  speed,  and  to  overtake  the  army  at  any  risk. 

She  was  obeyed ;  but  as  the  carriage  was  advancing 
through  a  gorge  of  the  mountain,  she  was  unable  to  calcu- 
late her  progress,  until,  arriving  in  a  spot  that  commanded 
*  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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the  plain,  she  suddenly  perceived  the  whole  body  of  the 
army  with  a  small  detached  group  a  short  distance  in  ad- 
vance, and  at  once  recognized  the  personal  staff  of  the 
king,  from  which  she  was  only  separated  by  a  newly- 
ploughed  field  encumbered  with  stones. 

As  her  coachman  hesitated  to  advance,  feax"ing  an  acci- 
dent, she  repeated  her  commands,  and  ere  long  was  in 
considerable  peril  from  the  severe  shocks  occasioned  to  her 
equipage  by  the  masses  of  rock  that  were  scattered  in  every 
direction ;  but  she,  neveitheless,  persisted  in  advancing,  as 
she  found  that  she  was  gaining  ground  upon  the  queen,  who 
followed  the  beaten  road.  She  had,  however,  scarcely  time 
to  distinguish  the  figure  of  the  king,  when  a  violent  crash 
warned  her  that  her  carriage  had  given  way,  and  in  an- 
other instant  it  was  overturned.  A  sharp  pain  in  her  arm 
convinced  her  that  she  had  sustained  a  severe  hurt ;  but 
she  was  too  anxious  to  justify  herself  to  heed  the  accident, 
and  she  was  no  sooner  disengaged  from  the  fallen  vehicle 
than  she  insisted  that  it  should  be  raised,  in  order  that  she 
might  pursue  her  journey.  With  some  difficulty  this  was 
accomplished,  and  she  soon  reached  the  king,  which  she 
had  no  sooner  done  than,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight, 
she  showed  hei'self  at  the  window. 

"  What!  before  the  queen  !"  said  Louis,  so  soon  as  he 
had  recognized  the  adventurous  traveler ;  and  with  these 
few  but  reproachful  words,  he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse, 
and  moved  forward  toward  the  advancing  equipages  of  the 
royal  retinue. 

Maria  Theresa,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, was  pale  with  anger,  and  was  about  to  send  one  of  her 
attendants  to  arrest  La  Yalliere  on  the  spot,  when  her 
ladies  entreated  her  to  desist,  representing  the  probable 
consequences  which  would  ensue  to  herself  from  such  a 
measure  ;  and  she  was  at  length  appeased  by  the  blame 
which  they  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  insolent  favorite, 
of  which   no  one  was  more  lavish  than  Madnme  de  Mon- 
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tespan,  wlio  wound  up  her  objurgation  by  exclaiming, 
"  Heaven  preserve  me  from  being  the  mistress  of  the  king! 
But  if  I  were  so  unfortunate  I  should  never  have  the 
effrontery  to  appear  before  the  queen." 

Maria  Theresa  thanked  her  by  a  look  of  gratitude  ;  fur 
she  had  never  for  a  moment  suspected  the  virtue,  and  far 
less  the  I'ivalry  of  the  marchioness,  who  was  her  almost 
constant  companion,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  bear  her 
company  every  evening  while  she  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
king  in  her  apartments.  Insensibly  the  lady  of  the  palace 
acquired  a  habit  of  lingering  near  her  royal  mistress  after 
his  entrance,  and  Louis,  on  his  side,  of  including  her  in  the 
conversation  which  ensued  ;  and  as  she  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  "  wit  of  the  Mortemars,"  and  was 
caustic,  agreeable,  full  of  anecdote,  and  an  admirable 
mimic,  he  soon  acquired  a  marked  taste  for  her  society ; 
while  the  queen,  thoroughly  deceived  by  her  professions, 
and  the  fact  that  she  even  joined  her  in  her  private  devo- 
tions, encouraged  her  in  her  exertions  to  amuse  the  mon- 
arch, flattering  herself  that,  by  rendering  her  own  circle 
more  agreeable,  she  should  ultimately  succeed  in  weaning 
him  from  his  passion  for  La  Valliere. 

But  to  return  to  the  perilous  exploit  of  the  duchess.  The 
queen,  although  she  had  permitted  herself  to  be  dissuaded 
from  giving  any  public  sign  of  her  displeasure,  neverthe- 
less returned  the  greeting  of  her  royal  consort,  when  he 
reached  her  carriage,  with  such  marked  coldness  that  he 
inquired  its  cause,  when  she  overwhelmed  him  with  re- 
proaches for  having  permitted  her  to  be  subjected  to  such 
an  affront  as  she  had  just  experienced.  Soon  weaiied  by 
her  complaints,  the  king,  after  a  brief  attempt  to  calm  her 
anger,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  withdrew  his  hat,  and, 
after  a  cold  but  graceful  salutation,  galloped  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  troops;  but  in  five  minutes  more  he  was  beside 
the  equipage  of  La  Valliere,  whom  he  found  drowned  in 
tears.     Their  reconciliation  was  the  work  of  an  instant ; 
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and,  on  ascertaining  that  she  had  experienced  an  accident, 
he  ordered  his  surgeon  to  be  immediately  summoned,  who 
soon  discovered  that  the  ai-ni  was  injured,  and  must  be  in- 
stantly bound  up. 

The  king  remained  to  support  the  duchess  during  the 
operation  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  agitation,  after 
which  he  himself  accompanied  her  in  a  carriage  to  Guise, 
where  he  lodged  her  in  the  best  house  that  the  town 
afforded,  and  ordeied  M.  Seguin  not  to  leave  her  for  a 
moment.  A  slight  fever  supervened  ;  but  on  the  morrow 
she  was  declared  convalescent,  and  Louis,  who  had  little 
sympathy  for  lingering  indisposition  in  those  about  him, 
sent  a  carriage  to  convey  her  to  the  mass,  and  his  own 
equery  to  attend  her.  She  consequently  appeared  with 
her  wounded  arm  in  a  sling,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  the  king  insisted  upon  her  resuming  her  place  in 
the  queen's  carriage. 

In  the  interval  the  royal  pair  had  again  met,  and  when 
Madame  de  la  Valliere  presented  herself  at  the  moment  of 
departure,  all  the  ladies  by  whom  it  was  already  occupied 
hastened  to  offer  their  places,  not  even  excepting  Mademoi- 
selle, who  was  seated  beside  the  queen  ;  nor  did  Maria 
Thuresa  herself  fail  to  greet  her  trembling  rival  with  more 
than  ordinary  graciousness.  In  the  evening,  as  the  supper 
was  served,  Madame  de  la  Valliere  prepared  to  withdraw, 
but  was  detained  by  the  queen  herself,  who  motioned  her 
to  a  seat  opposite  her  own,  while  the  king  exerted  himself 
to  evince  his  satisfaction  at  what  was  taking  place  about 
him.  On  glancing  round  the  table  La  Valliere  remarked 
that  Madame  de  Montespan  had  not  joined  the  circle ;  nor 
was  she  the  only  individual  who  had  noticed  her  absence. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  she,  however,  appeared,  and 
was  immediately  besieged  with  inquiries  and  reproaches, 
to  which  she  pleaded  a  violent  headache ;  and,  contrary  to 
her  usual  custom,  instead  of  seeking  to  enliven  the  party 
by  sallies  of  wit  or  brilliant  freaks  of  fancy,  she  assumed  a 
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melancholy  demeanor  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
king. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  she  approached  Madame  de  la 
Valliere  and  conversed  with  her  in  an  under  tone  ;  but  the 
moment  she  saw  the  monarch  about  to  join  them,  she 
moved  away,  and,  eventually,  she  seated  herself  at  a  card- 
table,  and  motioned  her  unsuspicious  rival  to  her  side.  The 
king  shortly  afterward  followed,  declaring  that  he  would 
give  her  advice  which  would  insure  her  success ;  but  she 
played  willfully  wrong;  and,  after  having  for  a  short  time 
supported  his  i-emonstrances,  remarked  that  she  saw  His 
Majesty  wished  her  to  leave  the  table,  and  that,  as  such  was 
the  case,  she  would  ask  Madame  de  la  Valliere  to  take  her 
cards,  in  order  that  the  party  might  not  be  broken  up, 
which  would  displease  the  queen  ;  and,  so  saying,  she  rose, 
gave  her  chair  to  the  duchess,  and  seated  herself  in  the 
recess  of  a  window.  For  a  time  the  king  continued  his 
instructions  to  La  Valliere,  but  with  evident  absence  of 
mind  ;  and,  eventually,  he  followed  the  marchioness,  and 
stood  conversing  earnestly  with  her.  Maria  Theresa 
smiled  ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  wretched  Louise, 
who  became  suddenly  conscious  that  her  day  of  triumph 
was  drawing  to  its  close. 

Another  circumstance  sufficed  to  assure  her  of  the  fact. 
The  king  had  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  apartments, 
and  given  to  Madame  de  Montespan  that  which  had  previ- 
ously been  occupied  by  the  Duchess  de  Montausier,*  which 
was  only  separated  from  his  own  by  a  short  stair-case  ;  and 
this  change  had  no  sooner  been  made  than  it  was  remark- 
ed that  the  marchioness  frequently  quitted  the  queen's 
card-table,  or  the  drive,  and  retired  to  her  room,  and  that 
the  king  disappeared  at  the  same  time  and  shut  himself  into 
his  own. 

*  Julia  d'Angemies,  first  lady  of  honor  to  Anne  of  Austria,  who  in 
1654  married  Charles  de  St.  Maure.  Duke  de  Montausier,  and  was  sub- 
sequently governess  to  the  dauphin. 
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But  however  prosperously  the  wily  marchioness  might 
be  conducting  her  intrigue,  she  was  not  without  misgivings 
on  the  subject  of  her  husband.  His  frequent  and  urgent 
letters  broke  in  frightfully  upon  her  dreams  of  ambition  ; 
and  at  length  she  received  one  in  which  he  offered  to 
pledge  himself  that  if  she  would  devote  five  or  six  years 
exclusively  to  his  interests,  he  would  then  restore  her,  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  to  the  gayeties  of  the  court. 
•'  Come  and  take  a  near  view,  my  dear  Athenais,"  it  con- 
cluded, "  of  these  stupendous  Pyrenees,  whose  every  ravine 
is  a  landscape,  and  every  valley  an  Eden.  To  all  these 
beauties  yours  is  alone  wanting ;  you  will  be  here,  like 
Diana,  the  divinity  of  these  noble  forests." 

The  flatteries  of  a  husband  had,  however,  unfortunately, 
no  attraction  for  Madame  de  Montespan.  In  reply  to  this 
urgent  appeal  she  contented  hei'self  by  asserting  that  his 
impatience  and  ill-humor  made  her  wretched  ;  and  that, 
as  five  or  six  of  her  colleagues*  were  either  sick  or  ab- 
sent, it  was  impossible  for  her  to  abandon  her  post,  but 
pledged  her  honor  that  in  the  autumn,  on  the  return  of 
the  court  from  Fontainebleau,  she  would  immediately  join 
him. 

This  compromise  by  no  means  satisfied  the  marquis, 
who  had  already  been  apprised  that  she  was  endeavoring, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship  for  Madame  de  la  Valliere, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  king ;  and  he  consequently 
wrote,  coldly  and  imperatively,  to  inform  her  of  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  and  to  announce  his  intention  of  return- 
ing- to  Paris,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  her 
imprudence,  which  he  threatened  to  expose,  not  only  to 
her  own  family,  but  to  the  world  ;  commanding  her,  at  the 
same  time,  to  confide  her  son  to  the  guardianship  of  his 
messenger,  that  he  might  not  become  contaminated  by  con- 
tact with  a  mother  who  had  thrown  off'  all  restraint  ;  and 

*  After  the  death  of  Anne  of  Austria  Louis  XIV.  increased  thp  num- 
ber of  ladies  of  the  palace  from  six  to  eighteen. 
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adding,  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  vvonld  shut 
her  up  in  a  convent,  if  she  had  not  previously  intrigued  to 
send  him  to  the  Bastille. 

The  threat  came,  however,  too  late  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect  upon  the  erring  wife.  She  had  already  se- 
cured a  powerful  protector;  but  it  nevertheless  operated 
so  greatly  on  her  fears,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  it  reached  her  the  king  detected  her  agitation,  and 
insisted  upon  learning  its  cause.  Madame  de  Montespan  re- 
plied by  placing  the  letter  in  his  hand.  The  king  changed 
color  as  he  read  ;  and  then  observed  that  their  position 
was  one  of  difficulty,  and  exacted  great  precaution,  but 
that  he  would  take  care  that  no  violence  should  be  offered 
to  her;  and  advised  her  at  once  to  give  up  her  son,  who 
"was  useless,  and  perhaps  inconvenient;"  while  the  fact 
of  being  deprived  of  his  child  might  drive  the  marquis  to 
some  act  of  severity. 

To  this,  however,  Madame  de  Montespan  would  not 
consent,  declaring  that  she  would  sooner  lose  her  life  ;  and 
her  tears  so  moved  the  king  that  he  ultimately  desired  her 
to  retain  the  boy  near  her,  and  he  would  endeavor  to  ob- 
viate the  consequences.  The  marquis  redeemed  his  word. 
Ere  long  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  cited  his  wife  before  the 
authorities  of  the  Chatelet.  He  addressed  a  firm  and  re- 
proachful letter  to  the  king,  and  applied  to  the  Pope  for 
a  reclamation,  urging  him  to  authorize  a  divorce ;  but 
although  he  unweariedly  pursued  his  solicitations  through 
three  entire  months,  His  Holiness,  fearful  of  offending 
Louis  XIV.,  refused  to  accede  to  his  petition  ;  and  he  no 
sooner  became  convinced  that  he  should  not  succeed  than 
he  assumed  the  deepest  mourning,  hung  the  carriage  en- 
trance of  his  house  with  black,  and  covered  his  servants 
and  his  equipages  witli  the  same  sable  drapery.  He  then 
ordered  a  funeral  service  to  take  place  at  the  parish  church, 
to  which  he  invited  the  whole  town  and  neighboi-hood, 
and  publicly  asserted  that  he  had  no  longer  a  wife;  that 
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Madame  de  Montespan  had  died  of  an  attack  of  levity  and 
ambition  :  and  even  declared  his  intention  of  contractingr 
a  second  marriage  at  the  termination  of  his  year  of  widow- 
hood. 

This  exhibition  of  contempt  for  the  marchioness,  so  lu- 
dicrously displayed,  greatly  annoyed  the  king,  who  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  involved 
in  the  ridicule  which  it  excited.  But  fortunately  for  his 
self-love,  the  marquis,  having  satisfied  his  vengeance  by 
this  exposure  of  the  intrigue,  shortly  afterward  left  France. 

"  Not  being  naturally  of  a  bad  disposition,"  says  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  with  great  complaisance,  after  having 
given  the  above  detail,  "  I  never  would  allow  M.  de  Lou- 
vois  to  send  him  to  the  Bastille.  On  the  contrary,  I  se- 
cretly paid  his  debts,  which  amounted  to  more  than  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  very  glad  to  do  him  this  service  in  return 
for  the  evil  which  he  said  of  me."* 

It  is  a  strange  proof  of  the  perverted  feeling  and  accom- 
modating morality  of  the  time,  that  although,  upon  the 
evidence  of  his  guilty  wife,  M.  de  Montespan  had  left  no 
measure  untried  to  reclaim  her,  there  is  nevertheless  not 
one  historian  of  the  century  who  does  not  seek  to  cast 
upon  the  forsaken  husband  the  odium  of  this  revoltiu"-  in- 
trigue, and  affect  to  say  that,  from  motives  of  base  and 
sordid  interest,  he  encouraged  a  crime  which  made  his 
home  desolate  and  induced  him  to  forsake  his  countrv. 
We  have  faithfully  quoted  the  account  of  the  whole  trans- 
action from  the  words  of  Madame  de  Montespan  herself, 
who  can  not  be  suspected  of  exhibiting  too  great  a  partial- 
ity toward  a  man  whom  she  had  so  greatly  wronged,  and 
consider  all  argument  upon  such  a  question  as  worse  than 
supererogatory. 

*  Meinoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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The  Daughters  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans — La  Grande  Mademoiselle 
— Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  Duchess  of  Savoy — Mademoiselle  d'Or- 
leans.  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany — Mademoiselle  d'Alen(;on,  Duchess 
de  Guise — Letter  of  Madame  de  Sevigne — Mademoiselle  and  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun  ;  his  Portrait  by  St.  Simon ;  his  Com't-Favor ;  his 
Advancement ;  his  Indiscretion  ;  his  Insolence  ;  his  Imprisonment  iu 
the  Bastille;  his  Pardon — Mademoiselle  becomes  attached  to  him — 
Reluctance  of  Lauzun — Mademoiselle  offers  him  her  Hand — Prelimi- 
naries— Interview  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Mademoiselle — The  King  con- 
sents to  her  Marriage  with  Lauzun — Consternation  of  the  Court — 
Donation  by  Mademoiselle — Louis  XIV.  withdraws  his  Consent — 
Agony  of  Mademoiselle — Submission  of  Lauzun — The  private  Mar- 
riage— New  Arrest  of  Lauzun;  his  Ingratitude. 

And  now  we  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  family  of 
Gaston,  Duke  d'Orleans.  Mademoiselle,  the  sole  heiress 
of  all  the  fiefs  of  Orleans,  and  mistress  of  an  income  of 
eeven  hundred  thousand  livres,  who  had  refused  an  em- 
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peror,  three  reigning  monarchs,  Philip  of  France,  and  half 
a  dozen  sovereign  princes,  still  remained  unmarried,  and 
w^as  about,  in  her  fortieth  year,  to  bow  her  pride  before  a 
a  passion  as  weak  as  it  was  ill  placed. 

We  have  seen  that  this  princess  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
peremptorily  declined  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
the  only  reason  which  she  condescended  to  adduce  exist- 
ing in  the  fact  that  Madame  Royale,  being  still  alive,  and 
a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  governing  her  duchy  with  unlim- 
ited authority,  she  should  be  compelled  to  yield  her  pre- 
cedence, being  herself  only  the  daughter  of  a  younger  son 
of  France,  who  died  in  banishment. 

By  no  means  driven  to  despair  by  his  first  failure,  the 
young  duke  next  asked  the  hand  of  her  sister,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Valois,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere ;  and  this 
princess,  whose  disposition  was  all  mildness  and  obedience, 
at  once  complied  with  the  wish  of  her  mother  that  she 
should  accept  so  desirable  an  alliance.  The  arrangement 
was,  however,  kept  secret  from  Mademoiselle,  who  was 
then  in  exile  at  St.  Fargeau  ;  and  who  was,  in  her  igno- 
rance of  what  had  taken  place,  betrayed  into  her  offer  of 
marrying  the  once  rejected  duke  as  an  alternative  to  avoid 
the  alliance  of  the  King  of  Portugal.* 

Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  who  was  the  handsomest  of 
the  four  sistei's,  did  not  long  profit  by  the  affection  of  her 
new  family,  to  whom  she  at  once  endeared  herself  by  her 
amiable  qualities,  being  cut  off  in  the  pride  of  her  beauty 
and  the  height  of  her  happiness,  in  the  year  1664,  nearly 
at  the  same  period  as  INIadame  Royale  and  the  Duchess 
of  Parma — the  high-minded  Princess  Marguerite,  who 
never  recovered  the  mortification  of  her  abortive  journey 
to  Lyons. 

Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  the  elder  sister  of  the  second 
wife,  was  a  fair  and  pretty  woman,  but  indiscreet  in  lier 
conversation  and  undignified  in  her  manner ;  who  at  the 
*   Madame  de  Montespan. 
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period  when  her  marriage  was  mooted  with  the  Pi'ince 
Medicis,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  had  aheady  bestowed 
her  affections  upon  her  maternal  cousin,  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine — a  fact  of  which  the  king  was  cognizant,  but 
would  not  countenance  the  connection,  as  he  secretly  de- 
sired to  possess  himself  of  the  principality  of  the  suitor — 
and  the  duchess-dowager  consequently  entreated  her 
daughter  to  become  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany.  The 
marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one  ;  which  was  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  in  constant  dissension  on  the 
subject  of  etiquet,  upon  which  they  could  never  come  to  a 
satisfactory  understanding. 

The  younger  of  the  three  princesses,  Mademoiselle 
d'Alengon,  had  she  possessed  more  animation  and  intel- 
lect might  have  been  esteemed  a  beauty ;  but  she  was 
alike  devoid  of  mind  and  of  ambition,  and  her  fine  black 
eyes  were  cold  and  expressionless.  She  had  for  some 
time  been  the  guest  of  Mademoiselle,  by  whose  assump- 
tion and  arrogance  she  was  rendered  miserable,  when 
Mademoiselle  de  Guise,*  the  last  representative  of  the 
original  House  of  Lorraine,  whose  immense  wealth  se- 
cured to  her  a  brilliant  position  in  the  world,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  secure  her  hand  for  her  nephew,  the  young 
Duke  de  Guise,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age;  but  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  object  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  king,  who  was  averse  to  the  marriage, 
but  by  whom  it  was,  neveitheless,  ultimately  j'ermitted. 
The  bridegroom,  astonished  at  his  good  fortune,  and  to- 
tally devoid  both  of  pretension  and  ambition,  could  not 
suppress  his  surprise  when  the  monarch,  instead  of  a  dow- 
er, presented  to  the  young  duchess  a  magnificent  set  of 
tapestry  hangings  and  a  service  of  enameled  gold,  studded 
with  jewels. 

The   unfortunate    duke    had,  however,   little   reason   to 

♦  Sister   of  the   celebrated    Cardiual   de    Lorraine,   archbishop   of 
Rheims,  &C. 
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congratulate  himself  upon  his  unequal  marriage,  for  it  had 
been  arranged  that  Mademoiselle  d'Alencon  was  to  retain 
all  her  privileges  as  a  member  of  the  royal  house ;  and, 
consequently,  M.  de  Guise  could  only  occupy  a  folding- 
seat*  in  her  presence.  When  she  seated  herself  at  table 
he  presented  her  dinner-napkin,  and  when  she  was  estab- 
lished in  her  arm-chair  and  had  unfolded  the  serviette,  M. 
de  Guise  meanwhile  standing  behind  her,  she  ordered  a 
a  plate  to  be  placed  before  bim,  which  was  always  ready 
upon  the  sideboard.  This  plate  was  then  carried  to  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  where  she  desired  him  to  sit  down. 
Every  other  ceremony  was  observed  with  the  same  punc- 
tiliousness, and  recommenced  every  day  without  any  in- 
crease of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  wife;  nor  did 
he  ever  venture  to  address  her  save  as  "  Your  Royal  High- 
ness." 

The  duchess  became  a  widow  in  1671,  when  the  duke 
was  carried  off  by  small-pox,  leaving  a  son,  who  also  died 
four  years  subsequently.  Madame  de  Guise  thenceforward 
grew  extremely  devout,  and  attached  herself  to  the  cele- 
brated Abbot  of  La  Tiappe,  whom  she  survived  only  a  few 
months.! 

Mademoiselle  was,  therefore,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  only  one  of  the  sisters  who  remained  unmarried  ;  and 
we  can  not  better  announce  the  next  phase  of  her  career 
than  in  the  sprightly  words  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  in  a 
letter  to  M.  de  Coulanges,  her  cousin. 

"  1  am  about  to  inform  you  of  the  circumstance  the  most 
astonishing,  the  most  surprising,  the  most  miraculous,  the 
most  triumphant,  the  most  bewildering,  the  most  unheard- 
of,  the  most  singular,  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  in- 
credible, the  most  unforeseen,  the  most  immense,  the  most 
minute,  the  most  rare,  the  most  common,  the  most  conspic- 

*  A  pliant  or  folding-seat  was  a  compromise  of  etiqnet :  more  honor 
able  tliau  a  stool,  and  less  dignified  tliau  a  chair, 
t  M6moire8  de  St.  Simon. 
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UOU3,  the  most  secret  until  to-day,  the  most  brilliant,  and 
the  most  enviable — in  short,  a  circumstance  of  which  there 
has  been  but  one  example  throughout  past  centuries,  and 
even  that  one  is  not  precisely  similar.  *  *  *  *  J  can  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  tell  it — guess  it — I  will  give  you  three 
guesses  :  do  you  throw  your  tongue  to  ike  dogs  ?  Well, 
then  !  here  it  is.  M.  de  Lauzun  is  to  marry,  on  Sunday 
next,  at  the  Louvre — guess  who  ]  I  will  give  you  four,  I 
will  give  you  ten,  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  guesses.  Ma- 
dame de  Coulanges  says :  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
guess  ;  it  is  to  Madame  de  la  Valliere  :  not  at  all,  Madame. 
It  is,  then,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Retz  :  not  at  all,  you  are  a 
mere  country  gentlewoman.  The  truth  is,  we  are  very 
dull,  say  you  ;  it  is  to  Mademoiselle  Colbert.  Still  less. 
It  is,  then,  assuredly.  Mademoiselle  de  Crequi  :  you  are 
wrong  again.  It  must  end  by  my  telling  you :  he  marries 
on  Sunday  next,  at  the  Louvre,  by  permission  of  the  king. 
Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  de — Mademoiselle — guess  the 
name :  he  marries  Mademoiselle — on  my  word,  by  my  word, 
my  solemn  word  ! — Mademoiselle,  the  great  Mademoi- 
selle ;  Mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Monsieur  ; 
Mademoiselle,  the  granddaughter  of  Henry  IV. ;  Made- 
moiselle d'Eu,  Mademoiselle  de  Dombes,  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans ;  Mademoiselle, 
cousin-german  to  the  king ;  Mademoiselle,  destined  to  the 
throne  ;  Mademoiselle,  the  only  match  in  France  which 
was  worthy  of  Monsieur.  There  is  a  fine  subject  of  gos- 
sipry.  If  you  exclaim,  if  you  are  beside  yourselves,  if  you 
say  that  we  have  fibbed,  that  it  is  not  true,  that  we  are 
(|uizzing  you,  that  it  is  a  poor  jest,  and  a  tame  fancy  enough ; 
if,  in  short,  you  abuse  us,  we  shall  consider  that  you  are 
right ;  we  should  have  done  as  much  to  you.  Adieu  ;  the 
letters  which  go  by  this  post  will  show  you  if  we  tell  the 
truth  or  not." 

This  ejaculatory  letter  will  prove  the  extent  of  the  aston- 
ishment felt  by  the  patrician  families  of  France  at  the  in- 
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telligence  which  Madame  de  Sevigne  hastened  to  impart  to 
her  family.  It  was  even  so :  the  punctilious,  fastidious, 
arrogant,  and  self-worshiping  Mademoiselle,  after  amus- 
ing herself  by  rejecting,  during  her  years  of  bloom  and 
grace,  half  the  sovereign  princes  of  Europe,  had,  indeed, 
in  the  autumn  of  her  life,  bestowed  her  unsolicited  affec- 
tions upon  a  mere  handsome  adventurer  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  the  haughty  Louis  XIV.,  imagining  a 
parallel  between  the  attachment  of  his  cousin  for  Lauzun 
and  his  own  for  La  Valliere,  had  actually  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  peimit  a  marriage  wholly  without  pre- 
cedent, and  calculated  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  all  the 
royal  and  noble  families  throughout  his  kingdom. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  presentation  of  M.  de 
Peguilain  to  Louis  XIV.  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  de  Gram- 
mont,  and  the  immediate  effect  which  he  produced  upon 
that  monarch. 

Antonin  Nompar  de  Caumont,  Duke  de  Lauzun,  born 
in  1632,  arrived  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  Marquis  de 
Peguilain  ;  and,  according  to  St.  Simon,  was  "  a  little  beau, 
well  made,  with  an  open  and  intellectual  countenance ;  full 
of  ambition,  whims,  and  fancies;  envious  of  every  one, 
never  satisfied  with  any  thing ;  always  anxious  to  exceed 
his  limits ;  without  any  literary  taste  or  knowledge  ;  nat- 
urally irritable,  misanthropical,  and  abrupt ;  very  profuse 
in  his  habits  ;  constitutionally  ill-natured  ;  eminently  jeal- 
ous ;  a  warm  friend,  when  he  thought  proper  to  be  so, 
which  was  rare ;  a  ready  enemy  even  toward  those  who 
were  indifferent  towaid  him ;  clever  in  detecting  defects, 
and  in  discovering  and  bestowing  ridicule ;  a  merciless 
quizzer  ;  extremely  and  dangerously  brave  ;  a  clever  court- 
ier according  to  circumstances  ;  haughty  to  insolence  or 
pliable  to  servility;  in  short,  to  define  his  character  in  three 
words,  as  his  actions  have  proved  him,  the  boldest,  the  most 
dexterous,  and  the  most  cunning  of  men." 

Such  as  he  is  here  described,  the  crafty  marquis  soon 
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won  upon  the  king,  who  required  constant  amusement,  and 
found  it  in  the  conversation  of  this  new  favorite,  for  whom 
he  raised  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  appointing  him  shortly 
afterward  adjutant-general,  and  finally  colonel-general  of 
cavalry. 

Some  months  subsequently,  the  Duke  de  Mazarin,  hav- 
ing decided  upon  retiring  from  the  court,  was  anxious  to 
dispose  of  his  charge  of  grand-master  of  the  artillery  ;  and 
this  fact  had  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  Lauzun  than  he 
applied  to  the  king  for  the  appointment,  who  promised  it 
to  him  without  difficulty,  provided  he  kept  his  intention 
peifectly  secret,  telling  him  that  it  should  be  an-anged  on 
the  day  fixed  for  holding  a  council  of  finance.  This  day 
had  no  sooner  arrived  than  Lauzun  established  himself  in 
the  anteroom  through  which  Louis  passed  to  the  council- 
hall,  and  entered  into  conveisation  with  Nyert,  the  first 
valet-de-chambre  on  duty,  who  inquired  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner the  nature  of  his  business.  Lauzun,  who  now  consid- 
ered himself  sure  of  the  appointment,  believed  that  he 
should  secure  the  interest  of  this  man  by  informing  him  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  and  accordingly  betrayed  his 
secret ;  upon  which  Nyert  offered  his  congratulations,  drew 
out  his  watch,  and  perceiving,  as  he  asserted,  that  he  had 
still  time  to  execute  a  pressing  order  given  him  by  the 
king,  which  would  not  occupy  more  than  five  minutes,  left 
the  loom,  sprung  up  a  private  stair-case  which  led  to  the 
study  of  Louvois,  and  briefly  communicated  to  him  the  m- 
telligence  which  he  had  just  gained. 

Lauzun  was  the  friend  of  Colbert,  and  this  fact  alone 
sufficed  to  insure  to  him  the  enmity  of  Louvois,  who,  more- 
over, feared  the  influence  of  the  reigning  favorite  in  a  charge 
u])erating  so  powerfully  and  interfering  so  closely  with  the 
war  department.  He  accordingly  dismissed  Nyert  with 
warm  thanks,  begged  him  immediately  to  resume  his  post, 
and  hastily  gathoiing  up  a  few  papers  to  serve  as  his  in- 
troduction, walked  through  the  anteroom,  where  he  found 
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Lauzun  and  Nyert  again  conversing  together.  The  latter 
affected  extreme  surprise  at  his  appearance,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  council  was  still  sitting;  to  which 
the  minister  replied  that  he  was  compelled  to  enter,  as  he 
had  pressing  business  with  the  king,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way. 

When  he  entered  Louis  rose,  and,  retiring  with  him  to 
the  recess  of  a  window,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  coming; 
to  which  he  answered  that  he  understood  His  Majesty  was 
about  to  declare  M.  de  Lauzun  grand-master  of  the  ai'til- 
lery,  who  was  awaiting  the  declaration  of  his  appointment 
at  the  close  of  the  council ;  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
power  of  the  sovei'eign  to  bestow  his  favors  as  he  saw  fit, 
but  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  venture  to  represent 
to  His  Majesty  the  incompatibility  which  existed  between 
M.  de  Lauzun  and  himself;  that  His  Majesty  was  aware 
of  the  haughty  willfulness  of  the  former,  who  would  inev- 
itably make  serious  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
artillery  without  consulting  any  one ;  while  that  particu- 
lar charge  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  war  depart- 
ment that  it  was  vitally  impossible  for  the  service  to  be 
carried  on,  should  there  exist  a  declared  misunderstanding 
between  the  grand-master  and  the  secretary  of  state,  as  that 
misunderstanding  would  involve  His  Majesty  in  the  annoy- 
ance of  being  every  day  importuned  by  their  mutual  claims, 
upon  which  he  alone  was  competent  to  judge. 

The  king,  greatly  vexed  to  find  that  his  secret  had  been 
discovered  by  the  very  individual  from  whom  he  had  been 
most  anxious  to  conceal  it,  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then 
saying  "  It  is  not  yet  done,"  turned  away  and  resumed  his 
Beat  at  the  council. 

When  the  members  separated,  Lauzun  presented  him- 
self to  the  king  as  he  passed  out,  and  was  unable  even  to 
catch  his  eye.  Twenty  times  during  the  day  he  placed 
himself  upon  his  path,  but  Louis  never  alluded  to  the  ap- 
pointment.    At   length,  as   he    was   assisting   at   the  petit 
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coucher,  the  duke  ventured  to  ask  if  his  commission  were 
signed  ;  when  the  king  answered  coldly  that  it  could  not 
be  done  yet,  but  that  he  would  think  about  it.  Several 
days  having,  however,  elapsed,  without  any  further  men- 
tion of  the  matter,  Lauzun  requested  a  private  audience, 
and,  after  a  few  inconsequent  remarks  on  both  sides,  the 
insolent  favorite  claimed  the  fulfillment  of  the  royal  prom- 
ise, in  terms  equally  imperious  and  unbecoming.  To  this 
arrogant  appeal  Louis  replied  that  he  considered  his  prom- 
ise to  be  annulled,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  made  only  on 
a  condition  of  secrecy  on  his  own  part,  which  he  had 
violated ;  when  Lauzun,  moving  a  few  paces  aside,  turn- 
ed his  back  upon  the  king,  drew  his  sword,  broke  the 
blade  across  his  knee,  and  swore  that  he  would  never 
again  serve  a  prince  who  was  capable  o?  so  foully  falsifying 
his  word. 

The  eye  of  the  king  flamed  for  an  instant ;  but  as  he 
raised  his  cane  to  strike  the  audacious  courtier,  a  feeling 
of  what  was  due  to  his  own  dignity  caused  him  to  throw 
it  through  the  window  near  which  he  stood,  as  he  said, 
sternly,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  strike  a  man  of  quality,"  and 
forthwith  left  the  room.* 

Lauzun  felt  his  error  when  it  was  too  late.  The  next 
day  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  artillery  was 
given  to  the  Count  de  Lude.t 

While  a  prisoner,  the  duke  committed  for  a  while  a 
thousand  follies,  suffered  his  beard  to  grow,  and  talked  like 
a  madman ;  but  soon  wearying  of  his  incarceration,  he  be- 
came more  rational,  and  accused  himself  of  his  downfall, 
declaring  that  the  king  had  been  more  lenient  than  he  de- 
served, and  that  he  regretted  nothing  save  the  royal  favor, 
although  his  fortunes  were  utterly  marred. 

As  he  anticipated,  all  these  loyal  expressions  were  re- 
ported to  the  sovereign,  who,  flattered  by  such  extraordi- 
nary devotion   to  his   person,  and   anxious   to   regain   the 

*  Menioires  rle  St.  Simon.  t  Aftei-ward  Dnke  de  Lude, 
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compauionsliip  which  he  had  lost,  caused  it  to  be  intimated 
to  him  that,  conciliated  by  his  repentance,  His  Majesty 
was  willing  to  bestow  upon  him  the  captaincy  of  the  guards; 
but,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Louis,  the  favorite,  upon 
learning  this  sudden  and  unhoped-for  revolution  in  the  royal 
mind,  flattered  himself  that  he  was  indispensable,  and  might 
make  better  terms ;  and  the  result  of  this  conviction  was  a 
respectful  but  firm  refusal  to  accept  the  appointment.  The 
king  was  not,  however,  to  be  denied ;  the  proposition  was 
repeated,  and  eventually  Lauzun,  with  an  aflfected  reluct- 
ance which  savored  of  condescension,  agreed  to  consent  to 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereign.  He  accordingly  passed  from 
the  Bastille  to  the  most  confidential  post  at  court,  paid  his 
respects  to  the  king,  took  the  oath,  and  found  himself  more 
than  ever  popular  at  court.* 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mademoiselle,  who,  after  giving  a  very  partial  and  gar- 
bled account  of  the  transaction  which  we  have  just  nar- 
rated, declares  that  he  performed  his  duties  with  a  noble, 
graceful,  and  easy  demeanor  that  gratified  the  king  ;  and 
that,  when  she  congratulated  him  upon  his  restoration  to 
favor,  he  assured  her  he  was  quite  conscious  of  the  honor 
which  she  conferred  upon  him  by  thus  evincing  an  interest 
in  his  fortunes.  In  short,  the  princess  confesses  that  she 
thencefoith  began  to  look  upon  him  as  an  extraordinary 
man,  whose  conversation  was  so  agreeable  that  she  sought 
opportunities  of  enjoying  it,  and  discovered  that  he  express- 
ed himself  in  a  manner  unapproachable  by  any  other  per- 
Bon.t  Indeed,  her  whole  account  of  the  advances  which 
she  made  to  the  handsome  courtier  are  inexpressibly 
amusing :  his  evident  reluctance  to  involve  himself  with  a 
mistress  of  forty  years  of  age  is  shadowed  out  legibly,  even 
while  the  deluded  lady  herself  supposes  it  to  be  merely  the 
awe  inspired  by  her  high  birth  and  her  personal  attributes; 

*  Lauzun  was  appointed  captain  of  the  guard  in  1669.     (Dangeau.) 
t  Memoires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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and  this  inconvenient  respect  became  at  last  so  apparently 
unconquerable,  that  Mademoiselle  was  compelled  not  only 
to  turn  npon  him  all  her  "  nods,  becks,  and  wreathed 
smiles,"  but  actually  to  hint  to  him  that  her  hand  was  at 
his  service.  Thenceforward  she  encountered  no  opposi- 
tion— his  ambition  was  aroused — he  remembered  her  rank, 
her  wealth — and  that  her  husband  would  become  the  cousin 
of  the  King  of  France — and  the  whole  court  contained  no 
oth(3r  lover  whose  devotion  could  emulate  that  of  the  happy 
M.  de  Lauzun. 

Mademoiselle,  his  senior  by  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
never  imagined  that  he  could  love  her  from  interested  mo- 
tives;  for  even  conscious  as  she  was  both  of  the  dignity  of 
her  rank  and  the  value  of  her  possessions,  her  vanity  was 
more  powerful  than  her  reason  ;  and,  involved  at  the  age 
of  four-and-forty  in  a  first  passion,  she  obeyed  its  dictates 
as  though  she  were  still  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  forgot  that  other  eyes  must  detect  a  change  to 
which  she  continued  willfully  blind. 

Lauzun,  whose  numerous  irregularities  revenged  him  on 
the  follies  of  his  elderly  mistress,  encouraged  her  in  her 
weakness — affecting  the  languishing  glances  and  lover-like 
demonstrations  exacted  by  her  folly  ;  and  their  attachment, 
once  reciprocally  declared,  drew  from  her  in  their  private 
conversation  a  detailed  account  of  her  possessions,  which 
she  revealed  to  him,  even  to  the  value  of  her  plate  and 
jewels.  This  done,  the  passion  of  the  wily  courtier  reach- 
ed its  culminating  point,  for,  by  careful  calculation,  he  as- 
certained that  she  was  the  mistress  of  at  least  forty  millions. 
Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  he  next  proceeded 
to  inquire  what  would  be  his  own  position,  should  the  king 
be  induced  to  ratify  their  marriage,  and  if  he  should  be 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  prince.  This,  however,  she  frank- 
ly told  him  that  she  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  accom- 
plish, but  that  she  would  make  him  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
with    an    independent  income   of  five    hundred   thousand 
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livres.  Then  he  desired  to  know  if  their  united  escutcheon 
would  bear  the  coronet  of  the  husband  or  the  crown  of  the 
wife;  to  which  she  answered  that,  as  she  should  not  change 
her  name,  she  could  not  change  her  shield,  and  that  her 
armorial  bearing  must  remain  entire,  supported  by  the 
crown  with  its  fleur-de-lis.  The  next  inquiry  was  whether 
their  children  should  be  princes  dc facto  ;  to  which  she  de- 
clared that  she  saw  no  impediment ;  and  finally,  if  there 
was  a  probability  of  his  being  ultimately  raised  to  the  rank 
of  prince,  and  recognized  as  a  highness  from  the  signing  of 
the  contract  1 

This  last  inquiry  plunged  Mademoiselle  into  a  train 
of  uneasy  reflection;  for,  although  blinded  by  her  pas- 
sion and  misled  by  her  vanity,  she  did  not  discover  the 
supreme  egotism  of  her  lover,  but  rather  rejoiced  to  find 
him  punctilious  upon  points  which  were  so  important  to 
herself  and  so  precious  in  her  own  estimation,  she  was 
suddenly  aroused  to  a  serious  doubt  of  the  acquiescence 
of  the  king  in  such  unprecedented  arrangements;  but  as 
she  was  not  easily  induced  to  yield  any  point  upon  which 
she  had  resolved,  and  that  in  the  present  case  she  be- 
lieved the  whole  happiness  of  her  future  life  to  be  involved 
in  her  marriage  with  her  lover,  she  determined  at  once  to 
remove  her  doubts  by  a  personal  interview  with  the  king. 
She  accordingly  ordered  her  equipage  and  her  equeries  ; 
and  having  taken  up  her  gloves  and  fan  from  the  table, 
bade  a  hasty  farewell  to  the  anxious  Lauzun,  and  drove 
to  the  Louvre. 

The  astonishment  of  Louis  XIV.  was  unbounded.  He 
reminded  her  of  the  thrones  she  had  rejected  ;  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  entered  her  forty-fifth  year;  he  endeavored 
to  make  her  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  her  attachment; 
he  essayed  alike  remonstrances  and  ridicule  ;  but  Made- 
moiselle was  not  to  be  repulsed ;  ami  ultimately,  an- 
noyed and  even  disgusted  by  her  pertinacity,  he  desired 
her,  as  she  was  resolved  to  commit  so  great  a  foll^  and 
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was  quite  old  enough  to  judge  for  herself,  to  rid  him  at 
once  of  her  tears  and  sighs,  and  to  do  as  she  pleased.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  a  monarch  like 
Louis  XIV.  conceded  so  extreme  a  point  as  this  to  the 
absurd  demonstrations  of  an  elderly  coquet,  and  thus  com- 
promised his  own  dignity  by  a  weakness  which  was  un- 
worthy of  him,  for  such  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
lamentations  of  Mademoiselle  were  so  lengthy  that  they 
afforded  him  ample  time  for  reflection  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  he  became,  ere  long,  conscious  that  it  might 
be  more  consonant  to  his  own  interests  to  permit  the 
marriage  than  to  persist  in  his  opposition.  Mademoi- 
selle was  the  sole  remain  of  the  once  formidable  party 
of  the  Fronde,  and  was  even  yet  reluctant  to  forget  her 
past  triumphs ;  by  marrying  a  prince  of  the  blood  she 
would  retain  at  least  a  reflection  of  her  former  importance, 
while  in  becoming  the  wife  of  an  obscure  individual  like 
Lauzun,  the  richest  heiress  in  France  would  descend  from 
her  pedestal,  and  figure  merely  as  a  simple  gentlewoman  ; 
and  thus,  by  suffering  a  reluctant  consent  to  be  wrung 
from  him,  he  would  I'id  himself  of  a  troublesome  and  arro- 
gant adversary. 

On  the  morrow,  therefore,  the  marriage  was  pubHcly 
announced  ;  on  the  following  day  Mademoiselle  and  her 
betrothed  received  congratulatory  visits  from  all  the  court; 
and  on  that  which  ensued  the  princess,  for  the  purpose 
of  investing  M.  de  Lauzun  with  the  titles  and  honors 
requisite  to  adorn  their  contract,  made  him  a  formal  dona- 
tion of  four  duchies — the  countship  of  Eu,  the  first  peer- 
age in  France,  giving  precedence  of  all  other  peers ;  the 
duchy  of  Muntpensier,  of  which  he  immediately  assumed 
the  name ;  the  duchy  of  St.  Fargeau  ;  and  the  duchy  of 
Chatellerault' — the  whole  estimated  at  twenty-two  millions. 

Nothing  then  remained  save  to  sign  the  contract,  to 
which  it  was  anticipated  that  the  king  would  append  his 
*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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name  on  the  ensuing  morning ;  but  in  the  coui'se  of  the 
day  the  queen  herself,  who  seldom  ventured  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  any  transaction  in  which  she  was  not  per- 
sonally involved,  spoke  indignantly  against  the  alliance  ; 
while  Monsieur  declared  that  he  would  attend  the  mar- 
riage, if  such  were  the  will  of  His  Majesty,  but  that  on 
leaving  the  church  he  would  blow  out  the  brains  of  the 
bridegroom.*  Hence  the  king  passed  into  the  apartments 
of  Madame  de  ^Nlontespan,  who  informed  him  of  the  ex- 
travagant donation  of  the  princess;  and  this  fact  sufficed 
to  irritate  him  beyond  all  bounds.  He  immediately  sum- 
moned both  Mademoiselle  and  Lauzun  to  attend  him, 
and  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  he 
declared,  without  preface  or  apology,  that  he  absolutely 
forbade  them  to  think  any  further  of  their  marriage.  The 
suitor  received  this  order  with  all  the  submission  and 
respect  which  could  be  anticipated ;  but  Mademoiselle 
threw  herself  into  an  agony  of  grief,  and  besought  Louis, 
upon  her  knees,  to  revoke  a  sentence  which  condemned 
her  to  a  life  of  misery.  Her  entreaties  were,  however, 
unavailing;  the  king  was  inexorable,  and  she  left  his 
presence  drowned  in  tears,  and  careless  of  concealing  her 
despair. 

Nothing  could  exhibit  the  overweening  and  egotistical 
vanity  of  Lauzun  more  fully  than  this  failure,  which  was 
produced  by  his  having  delayed  his  marriage  for  a  week, 
in  order  to  prepare  new  liveries,  to  form  an  immense 
establishment,  to  secure  magnificent  attire,  and  to  appear 
at  the  ceremony  with  all  the  splendor  of  a  royal  per- 
sonage— an  imprudence  which  gave  his  enemies  time  to 
work  upon  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  thus  induced  his 
defeat ;  while  the  resignation  with  which  he  received  the 
royal  command  to  forego  his  ambitious  hopes  astonished 
and  confounded  all  who  were  aware  of  the  arrogance  and 
impetuosity  of  his  character.  But  ere  long  it  was  ascer- 
*  Mcmoires  du  .Marquis  de  la  Fare, 
vol..  II. — 1 
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tained  that,  having  secured  the  services  of  a  needy  priest 
by  a  large  bribe,  he  had  accomplished  his  marriage  with 
the  infatuated  princess  in  secret — a  fact  of  which  the  king 
no  sooner  became  cognizant  than  he  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  where, 
while  Mademoiselle  was  consuming  her  days  in  an  un- 
controlled grief  that  soon  destroyed  every  trace  of  the 
good  looks  upon  which  she  still  prided  herself,  and 
lamenting  to  every  one  by  whom  she  was  approached 
her  cruel  separation  from  "her  dear  and  tender  friend, 
the  prisoner,"  the  duke  himself  was  committing  every 
description  of  excess  of  which  his  position  was  susceptible, 
and  dissipating  in  gaming  and  the  most  inane  frivolities 
the  immense  sums  of  money  secretly  conveyed  to  him  by 
the  princess  ;  and  whenever  he  found  his  funds  exhausted, 
consoling  himself  by  saying  to  his  friends,  "  The  old 
woman  will  send  us  a  fresh  supply."* 

*  Mcmoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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We  have,  however,  anticipated  the  stream  of  our  narra- 
tive, in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary attachment ;  for  great  and  melancholy  events 
occurred  at  court  before  it  reached  the  cUmax  we  have 
described. 

The  Duke  de  Beaufort,  grand-admiral  of  France,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  succor  Candia,  whicli  was 
besieged  by  the  Turks,  had  found  the  whole  island,  with 
the  exception  of  the  capital,  in  possession  of  the  enemy ; 
and  an  attack  was  resolved  upon  at  daybreak  on  the  25th 
of  June,  which  surprised  the  Moslem  troops  in  their  sleep, 
and  compelled  them  to  a  confused  retreat,  that  appeared 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  forces  ;  but  as  they 
retired,  they  contrived  to  fire  several  barrels  of  powder, 
of  which  the  explosion  caused  so  great  a  panic  among  the 
French  soldiery,  that,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  their  leaders, 
they,  in  their  turn,  abandoned  themselves  to  flight ;  when 
M.  de  Beaufort,  enraged  at  their  cowardice,  boldly  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  gentlemen  who  still 
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remained  beside  him,  and  dashed  furiously  into  the  Turkish 
ranks,  by  which  he  was  immediately  inclosed,  and  not  even 
his  body  was  ever  again  seen. 

Meanwhile  Madame  de  la  Valliere  had  become  a  con- 
stant guest  in  the  circle  of  the  queen,  where  the  mis- 
understandings which  constantly  took  place  between  her- 
self and  Madame  de  Montespan  were  as  constantly  recon- 
ciled by  the  intervention  of  the  king,  and  were  rendered 
less  serious  by  the  ignorance  in  which  the  former  yet 
remained  of  the  extent  of  the  attachment  that  really  sub- 
sisted between  her  royal  lover  and  her  former  friend,  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  du  Maine*  being  still  a  profound  secret 
from  all  the  court. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  awakened  the  mis- 
givings of  the  Dutch,  who  could  not  see  without  uneasi- 
ness the  approach  of  so  dangerous  a  neighbor  as  Louis 
XIV.:  nor  was  their  alarm  causeless,  for  the  French  kinor 
had  become  weary  of  a  peace  which  rendered  nugatory 
all  the  preparations  that  he  had  made  for  carrying  out  a 
prosperous  war.  Both  externally  and  internally  his  king- 
dom had  acquired  a  strength  and  a  brilliancy  which  had 
been  hitherto  unprecedented.  The  sea-ports,  previously 
dilapidated  and  deserted,  were  surrounded  by  defenses, 
covered  with  well-manned  vessels,  and  occupied  by  nearly 
sixty  ships  of  large  tunnage,  capable  of  being  appropriated 
as  men-of-war.  New  colonies,  protected  by  the  French 
flag,  were  emigrating  to  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
coast  of  Africa  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  drain  upon  the 
population,  immense  edifices  were  in  progress  of  erection 
under  the  eyes  of  the  king,  which  occupied  thousands 
of  individuals  ;  the  interior  of  the  court  and  the  capital 
displayed  the  progress  of  the  more  refined  arts;  literature 
flourished  ;  and  taste  and  splendor  were  superseding  the 
ruder  and  less  sumjjtuous  habits  of  former  ages. 

*  Louis  Augustus  de  Bourbon,  tlie  natural  son  of  the  king  and 
Madame  de  Montespan,  was  born  on  the  31st  of  March.  1(370. 
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At  the  period  of  Monsieur's  marriage,  the  king  had 
exei'ted  all  his  generosity  in  order  to  establish  his  house- 
hold, and  to  augment  his  income  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  exalted  rank,  and  calculated  to  satisfy  his  utmost  am- 
bition ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  prince,  whose  gi'eatest 
ambition  was  pleasure  and  costly  apparel,  would  have 
advanced  any  further  claim  upon  the  royal  munificence, 
had  he  not  been  instigated  to  do  so  by  his  two  handsome, 
but  ill-selected  favorites,  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine*  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Remecourt,  who,  anxious  to  build  up 
their  own  fortunes  upon  those  of  their  too-indulgent 
master,  suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  self-assertion, 
and  the  weakness  of  remaining  the  passive  recipient  of 
his  brother's  favors. 

Thus  urged,  Monsieur  commenced  by  demanding  the 
government  of  a  piovince,  which  was  refused  by  the  king, 
who  asserted  that  these  governments  could  not  be  given  to 
a  brother  of  the  reigning  monai'ch  without  involving  a  risk 
of  civil  war,  as  in  the  case  of  Gaston  d'Orleans,  who  had 
exerted  his  authority  to  levy  both  men  and  money  in  order 
to  oppose  the  crown  ;  and  this  reply  was  accompanied  by 
an  intimation  that  the  prince  would  do  well  in  future  to 
silence  the  evil  advisers  who  prompted  him  to  such  mis- 
taken claims. 

Monsieur,  somewhat  disconcerted,  declared  that  he  had 
received  no  such  instigation,  but  that  he  had  acted  solely 
on  his  own  judgment. 

Louis,  however,  remained  incredulous;  and  inquired 
whether  it  was  also  his  own  judgment  that  had  led  him  to 
insist  on  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  which  he  had  since 
lost  by  having  betrayed  the  proceedings  at  which  he  had 
assisted  1 

The  prince,  greatly  annoyed  by  the  rejoinder,  but  un- 
willing to  fail  in  every  point,  then  declared  that  he  should 
be  less  mortified  by  the  unexpected  refusal  to  which  he 
*  Of  the  branch  of  Armagtia. 
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had  been  subjected,  if  the  king  would  accord  to  his  wife, 
who  was  the  daughtei"  of  a  crowned  head,  the  privilege  of 
occupying  an  arm-chair  in  the  saloons  of  the  queen ;  but 
here  again  he  was  fated  to  prove  unsuccessful ;  for  Louis 
XIV.  was  less  likely  to  cede  a  point  of  etiquet  than  a 
measure  of  impolicy. 

"  That  can  not  be  permitted,"  said  the  monarch,  coldly; 
"  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  persist  in  such  a  request.  It  was 
not  I  who  established  these  distinctions;  they  existed  long 
before  you  and  myself.  It  is  to  your  interest  that  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  should  neither  be  weakened  nor 
encroached  upon  ;  and  if,  from  Duke  of  Orleans,  you  should 
one  day  become  King  of  France,  1  know  you  well  enough 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  point  upon  which  you  would  be 
inexorable.  Before  God,  you  and  I  are  two  beings  pre- 
cisely similar  to  our  fellow-men ;  but  before  men,  we  ap- 
pear as  something  extraordinary,  superior,  greater,  and 
more  perfect ;  and  the  day  on  which  the  people  cast  off 
this  respect,  and  this  voluntary  veneration,  by  which  alone 
monarchy  is  upheld,  they  will  see  in  us  only  their  equals, 
suffering  from  the  same  evils,  and  subject  to  the  same 
weaknesses  as  themselves ;  and  this  once  accomplished, 
all  illusion  will  be  over.  The  laws,  no  longer  sustained 
by  a  controlling  power,  will  become  black  lines  upon 
white  paper ;  and  your  chair  without  arms,  and  my  fau- 
teuil,  will  be  simply  two  pieces  of  furniture  of  equal  im- 
portance. However,  in  order  to  gratify  your  wishes,  I 
will  appoint  you  to  the  government  of  any  province  that 
you  may  select,  if  you  will,  on  your  side,  immediately 
concede  in  writing  your  consent  to  be  put  upon  your  trial 
as  a  mere  subject,  whenever  thei'e  may  exist  any  disturb- 
ance, of  whatever  description,  in  the  province  under  your 
command." 

Philip  d'Orleans  at  once  saw  the  incompatibility  of  such 
an  arrangement,  and  withdrew  his  claim.  But,  lenient  as 
the  king  had  shown  himself  toward  his  brother,  whose  friv- 
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clous  habits  were  ill-calculated  to  sustain  his  dignity  in 
any  position  of  authority,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
exhibit  equal  forbearance  toward  the  crafty  and  ambitious 
favorites  by  whom  he  had  been  urged  to  such  unprece- 
dented claims  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  an  occasion  in  which 
an  abbey  in  the  appanage  of  Monsieur  became  vacant,  to 
which  he  nominated  the  Chevalier  de  LoiTaine,  Louis  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  appointment;  and  commanded  Le  Tellier 
to  inform  the  nominee  that  it  was  not  his  pleasure  he  should 
receive  the  abbey. 

Monsieur,  mortified  to  find  his  privileges  thus  invaded, 
and  stung  by  the  reproaches  of  the  disappointed  courtier, 
lost  no  time  in  appealing  to  the  king,  and  inquiring  the 
reason  of  his  refusal  to  recognize  his  donation ;  but  he  re- 
ceived no  other  reply  than  that  which  had  been  given  to 
the  questions  put  by  the  favorite  himself  to  the  secretary 
of  state — it  was  not  his  pleasure. 

Monsieur  began  to  evince  considerable  irritation  at  this 
display  of  fraternal  authority;  but  he  was  soon  silenced  by 
the  monarch,  who  once  more  calmly  advised  him  to  recol- 
lect himself,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  counselors  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  upon  which  the  prince  with- 
drew, but  only  to  confide  his  annoyance  to  the  already  in- 
dignant chevalier,  who  persisted  in  assuring  him  that  he 
had  induced  this  mortification  by  his  own  weakness,  and 
that  it  behooved  him  to  assume  a  higher  tone  with  the  king, 
who  now  took  advantage  of  his  timidity  and  submission. 

The  effect  of  this  taunt  ere  long  became  so  apparent  in 
the  altered  demeanor  of  Monsieur,  that  Louis  resolved  to 
banish  the  insidious  favorite ;  and  he  was  accordingly  ar- 
rested at  the  Chateau-neuf,  while  closeted  with  the  prince, 
and  conveyed  to  Pierre-Encise* — a  measure  which  so  en- 
raged  Monsieur,   that   he   immediately  retired  to  Villers- 

*  A  fortress  situated  on  a  rock  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne  at 
Lyons,  wliicVi  was  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  state  prison.  It  was 
demolished  in  1703. 
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Cotterets,*  declaring  that  he  would  remain  there  until  the 
chevalier  was  set  free.  This  undignified  proceeding  only 
tended  to  increase  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  who,  after 
having  dispatched  M.  Colbert  to  expostulate  with  him 
upon  his  conduct,  upon  finding  all  I'emonstrance  ineffect- 
ual, forwarded  an  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Lorraine  to  the  Chateau  d'If,t  with  a  prohibition 
against  his  either  writing  or  receiving  letters,  or  being 
permitted  to  converse  with  any  one  not  on  duty  within  the 
walls  of  the  fortress.  This  last  act  of  severity  produced 
the  desired  effect :  Monsieur  returned,  moody  and  dissatis- 
fied, to  court;  and  the  favorite  was  instructed  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  Rome. 

This  amelioration,  however,  by  no  means  restored  the 
temper  of  the  prince,  who  loudly  accused  Madame  of 
having  caused  the  exile  of  the  chevalier;  and  their  dis- 
sensions became  at  length  so  serious,  that  Louis  was  com- 
pelled to  interfere,  and  to  remind  Monsieur  that  to  his  re- 
proaches on  the  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  Count  de  Guiche,  the  princess,  should  she  see  fit  to  do 
so,  might  retort  by  still  graver  accusations.  The  warning 
was  not  disregarded ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  great 
coldness  had  sprung  up  between  the  royal  couple,  which 
neither  attempted  to  conceal ;  nor  did  even  the  constant 
correspondence  that  he  continued  to  entertain  with  his 
exiled  favorite  suffice  to  reconcile  Monsieur  to  an  absence 
which  interfered  with  his  amusements  and  imbittered  his 
temper. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  conceived 
the  project  of  ultimately  subjugating  the  whole  of  the  Low 

*  Capital  of  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  seven  and  a  half  leagues  from 
Soissons.  The  town  owed  its  origin  to  a  royal  fortress  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  English,  and  subsequently  reconsti-ucted  by  Francis  I. 
Villers-Cotterets  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Retz. 

t  A  strong  fortress,  situated  on  the  Marguerite  Island,  opposite  Can 
nes,  celebrated  as  having  been  the  prison  of  the  Iron  Mask,  and  Mira 
beau. 
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Countries,  resolved  to  commence  his  work  of  conquest  by 
appropriating  Holland.  The  conjuncture  was  a  favorable 
one.  The  Dutch  were  masters  of  the  high  seas,  but  jig 
power  could  be  weaker  upon  land.  Allied  with  Spain 
and  England,  and  at  peace  with  France,  they  relied  with 
too  much  security  upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  on  the 
benefits  of  a  widely-extended  commerce.  While  their 
navy  was  unparalleled  in  Europe,  their  army  was  ill-dis- 
ciplined and  despicable  ;  and  upon  this  weakness  Louis 
founded  his  strongest  hope.  But  before  he  could  with 
prudence  commence  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  detach 
Eng^land  from  Holland  :  for  so  lonor  as  their  alliance  con- 
tinned  his  success  remained  uncertain,  while  a  rupture 
between  the  two  states  insured  the  ruin  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. 

The  French  king  was,  however,  quite  aware  of  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  could  obtain  the  cooperation  of  Charles 
n.,  who  had  betrayed  little  indignation  at  the  destruction 
of  his  vessels  burned  by  the  Dutch  at  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Thames — who  had  evinced  no  desire  to  avenge  the 
aggression — who  lived  only  for  pleasure,  and  sought  only 
to  reign  in  indolent  indulgence  :  but  even  to  accomplish 
this  he  needed  friends ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  who  at  that 
period  could  raise  money  to  any  extent  and  for  any  pur- 
pose, w^ell  knew  that  he  required  only  to  proffer  a  large 
sum  to  the  English  monarch,  who  was  crippled  by  his 
parliament,  in  order  to  induce  him  at  once  to  embrace  his 
own  interests.* 

To  insure  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  the  Marquis  de  Villars 
was  dispatched  to  Madrid,  with  instructions  to  impress  upon 
the  Spanish  cabinet  the  advantage  which  must  accrue  to 
themselves  from  the  depression  of  the  Low  Countries,  their 
natural  enemies ;  while  a  princess  of  six-and-twenty  was 
chosen  by  Louis  XIV,  as  his  plenipotentiary  at  the  English 
court. 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
1* 
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His  ambassadress  was  Madame,  the  sister  of  Charles 
II.,  wlio,  having  consented  to  undertake  the  mission,  was 
escorted  to  the  coast  by  the  monarch  and  his  whole  court, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  journey  to  his  recent  conquests; 
and  the  pomp  which  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion  ex- 
ceeded all  that  had  yet  been  witnessed,  even  during  the 
reign  of  the  pomp-loving  Louis  XIV.  Thirty  thousand 
men  marched  in  the  van  and  rear  of  the  royal  party ;  some 
of  them  destined  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  the  conquered 
country;  others  to  work  upon  the  fortifications;  and  others 
again  to  level  the  roads.  The  queen  was  attended  by  all 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  court.  Madame  shared 
her  coach ;  and  immediately  behind  them  followed  a  second 
carriage,  containing  Madame  de  la  Valliere  and  Madame 
de  Montespan,  who  were  even  occasionally  invited  to  take 
their  places  in  the  royal  equipage  ;  while  among  the  ladies 
selected  to  accompany  Madame  to  the  English  court,  the 
most  beautiful  was  Louise  Renee  de  Panankoet,  known 
as  Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle,  who  had  also  her  secret 
instructions,*  which  she  had  accepted  with  as  much  alac- 
rity as  her  royal  mistress. 

The  journey  was,  however,  more  magnificent  than  pleas- 
urable. The  queen  displayed  a  bitterness  sufficiently  ex- 
cusable when  it  is  remembered  that  she  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  constant  companionship  of  the  king's  mis- 
tresses ;  while  Madame  suffered  continually  from  the  ill- 
humor  of  her  husband,  who  could  not  forgive  her  for  hav- 
ing left  him  in  ignorance  of  the  purpose  of  her  visit  to 
England ;  and  who  took  that  opportunity  of  reproaching 
her  with  all  his  real  and  imaginary  injuries.  The  happiest 
of  the  party  was  Mademoiselle,  who  could  contemplate 
from  her  carriage-window  the  graceful  person  of  M.  de 
Lauzun  ;  who,  in  right  of  his  post  as  a  captain  of  the 
guard,  was  constantly  in  attendance  near  the  royal  party. 

Meanwhile  all  these  arrangements  had  greatly  excited 
*  Subsequently  Duchess  of  Portsmuuth. 
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the  dis2:)leasure  of  Mo?isieur ;  but  Louis  affected  not  to 
perceive  his  annoyance,  and  the  illustrious  travelers  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  coast  than  Madame  and  her  masf- 
nificent  suite  embarked  for  England.  The  negotiation 
was  perfectly  successful.  Charles  was  enchanted  with  the 
superb  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle ;  atid  the 
offer  of  several  millions,  coupled  with  a  promise  that  the 
handsome  lady  of  honor  should  remain  in  England,  at  once 
induced  the  weak  monarch  to  accede  to  all  that  was  asked 
of  him,  which  he  did  the  more  readily  from  his  hatred  of 
the  Dutch  Calvinists. 

A  treaty  of  alliance  was  consequently  drawn  up  between 
the  two  sovereigns,  and  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  were 
to  be  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  following  month. 

The  English  king,  attended  by  a  large  retinue,  accom- 
panied his  royal  sister  to  Dover ;  whence  she  crossed  lo 
Calais,  where  she  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  lo 
a  triumphant  negotiator.  The  court  then  returned  to 
Paris,  making  a  festival  of  every  halt;  and  Madajne  estab- 
lished her  court  at  St.  Cloud ;  while  Monsieur,  enchanted 
by  the  movement  about  him,  and  who  could  never  long 
support  a  displeasure  which,  utterly  devoid  of  dignity, 
always  eventually  evaporated  in  noise,  began  to  accept 
with  more  complaisance  the  favors  by  which  the  king 
sought  to  compensate  to  him  for  his  past  annoyance ;  but 
he  was  far  from  extending  the  same  Indulgence  to  Madame, 
who  had  once  more  excited  his  indignation  by  accomplisli- 
inor,  during  her  visit  to  Enjrland,  a  reconciliation  between 
her  royal  brother  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

It  was,  consequently,  matter  of  notoriety  to  the  whole 
court  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  were  once  more  alienated 
from  each  other,  when  a  catastrophe,  as  melancholy  as  it 
was  unforeseen,  struck  terror  into  every  heart  in  France. 

The  Duchess  d'Orleans  was  at  this  period  the  most  in- 
fluential, and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  at  the  French 
court.     Grateful  for  the  effort  which  she  had  made  to  seive 
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him,  the  king  overwhelmed  her  with  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration, and  made  her  the  object  of  every  revel  and  the 
medium  of  every  favor;  while  the  queen,  who  divided  her 
time  between  her  children,  her  devotions,  and  her  Spanish 
attendants,  was  little  more  than  a  cipher  in  her  own  court. 
Of  timid  and  retiring  habits,  the  constant  gayety  of  the  royal 
circle  wearied  and  alarmed  her ;  and  had  not  the  king  in- 
terfered, she  would  have  willingly  passed  her  life  in  her 
dressing-gown  and  slippers.  On  days  of  state  ceremony, 
"when  she  was  compelled  to  appear  in  public,  her  temper 
•was  always  ruffled  ;  and  she  was  to  the  last  ill  at  ease  in  the 
sumptuous  apparel  exacted  by  her  rank.  Governed  by  the 
Senora  Molina,  her  foster-sister,  who  soon  assumed  a  con- 
sequence which  her  royal  mistress  was  far  from  emulating, 
she  never  acted  save  in  accordance  with  her  advice ;  and 
although  incapable  of  injuring  even  those  by  whom  she 
was  herself  injured,  Maria  Theresa  was  equally  inert 
when  she  might  have  served  those  who  were  faithful  to 
her  interests ;  and  thus  it  was  rather  duty  than  inclination 
which  influenced  all  who  formed  her  private  circle. 

Thus  were  things  circumstanced  when,  on  the  29th  of 
June  (1669),  Madame  rose  at  an  early  hour  and  visited 
Mo7isieur  in  his  apartment ;  after  which  she  conversed  for 
a  considerable  time  with  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  to  whom 
she  declared  herself  to  be  in  admirable  health.  On  her 
return  from  the  mass,  the  princess  went  to  the  room  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  her  daughter,  who  was  then  sitting 
for  her  picture,  when  she  talked  of  her  late  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  enlivened  the  whole  circle  by  her  joyous  spirits; 
and,  on  entering  her  own  apartments,  she  asked  for  a-  cup 
cr  succory- water,  which  she  drank,  and  afterward  dined  as 
usual. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  saloon  of  Mo?is/ei(r, 
whose  portrait  was  also  in  progress;  and  during  the  sit- 
ting, Madame,  as  she  was  fi'equently  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
laid  down  upon  the  cushions  and  fell  asleep. 
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During  her  slumber  her  face  became  so  livid  and  ghastly 
that  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  who  was  standing  beside  her, 
was  struck  by  so  extreme  a  change,  and  was  just  in  the 
act  of  asking  herself  if  it  were  possible  that  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  expression  could  work  so  complete  an  alteration 
in  a  countenance  which  she  had  always  considered  hand- 
some, when  the  princess  suddenly  awoke  in  such  agony 
that  even  Monsieur  became  surprised  and  alarmed. 

As  she  was  retiring  to  her  own  room,  Madaine  stopped 
for  a  moment,  in  the  outer  apartment,  to  converse  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  duke,  while  Monsieur  was  preparing  to 
start  for  Paris.  On  the  stair-case  he,  however,  encountered 
the  Duchess  de  Mecklenburg,  and  returned  with  her  to 
the  saloon ;  upon  which  Madame,  leaving  M.  de  Boisfrance, 
hastened  to  receive  her  illustrious  guest.  At  that  moment 
Madame  de  Gamache  approached  with  a  salver,  contain- 
ing another  draught  of  succory-water,  in  the  enameled  cup 
from  which  the  princess  was  accustomed  to  drink,  and  a 
second  glass  for  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  which  were  re- 
spectively presented  to  them  by  Mrs.  Gordon,  the  waiting- 
woman  of  Mada?ne  ;  but,  as  the  princess  still  held  the  cup 
in  one  hand,  she  pressed  the  other  to  her  side,  exclaiming 
that  she  had  so  violent  a  spasm  that  she  could  scarcely 
draw  her  breath.  She  flushed  painfully  for  an  instant,  and 
then  turned  very  pale,  exclaiming,  with  a  painful  effort, 
"  Take  me  away  !  Take  me  away  !  I  can  support  my- 
self no  longer." 

Terrified  and  bewildered,  Madame  de  la  Fayette  and 
Madame  de  Gamache  upheld  the  princess,  who  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  reached  her  chamber,  where  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  bed,  writhing  like  a  person  in  convulsions. 
Her  physician  was  summoned  ;  but  he  treated  the  attack 
lightly,  declaring  that,  although  painful,  it  was  utterly  with- 
out importance,  while  Madame  continued  to  gasp  out  her 
conviction  that  she  was  dying,  and  to  entreat  that  her  con- 
fessor might  be  sent  for. 
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As  Monsieur  knelt  beside  her  bed,  the  suflFering  princess 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  exclaiming,  "  Alas !  sir, 
you  have  long  ceased  to  love  me;  and  you  are  unjust,  for 
I  have  never  wronged  you." 

While  all  around  her  were  in  tears,  she  suddenly  raised 
herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  declared  her  conviction  that 
she  had  been  poisoned  by  the  succory-water  which  she 
had  drank  during  the  day — that  probably  some  mistake 
had  been  made  ;  but  that  she  felt  she  had  taken  poison, 
and  if  they  did  not  wish  to  see  her  die  they  must  administer 
an  antidote. 

Monsieur,  who  was  still  beside  her  when  she  made  this 
appalling  assertion,  betrayed  neither  agitation  nor  embai'- 
rassment,  as  he  directed  that  some  of  the  water  should  be 
given  to  a  dog,  in  order  that  they  might  ascejtain  its  effect; 
but  Madame  Desbordes,  her  first  femme-de-chambre,  im- 
mediately interposed,  declaring  that  it  was  not  upon  a 
dog  that  the  experiment  should  be  made,  but  upon  herself, 
as  she  had  prepared  the  beverage,  into  which  no  noxious 
ino-redient  had  been  introduced,  and  that  she  considered  it 
her  duty  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

She  accordingly  poured  out  a  glass  of  the  succory-water, 
and  drank  it  on  the  instant. 

Oil  and  other  antidotes  were  then  administered  to  Ma- 
dame, which  served  only  to  excite  fearful  sickness,  without, 
in  any  degree,  alleviating  the  original  symptoms ;  and  the 
princess  became  more  and  more  anxious  for  the  assistance 
of  a  priest,  although  her  physician  still  maintained  that  her 
life  was  not  in  the  slightest  danger. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  curate  of  St.  Cloud,  however, 
her  pulse  had  become  inaudible,  and  her  extremities  icy 
cold,  and  she  was  compelled  to  make  her  confession  sup- 
ported in  the  ai'ms  of  one  of  her  women.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  three  hours,  two  additional  physicians  arrived,  the 
one  from  Paris,  and  the  other  from  Versailles  ;  but  after  a 
consultation  with  their  colleague,  they   assured  3Ionsieur 
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that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  as  they  would  an- 
swer for  the  recovery  of  the  princess. 

At  length  the  king  arrived  in  his  turn,  accompanied  by 
the  queen  and  the  Countess  of  Soissons,  and  Louis  was 
powerfully  affected  by  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  countenance  oi  Madame  ;  while,  for  the  first  time, 
the  physicians  themselves  declared  that  the  evil  symptoms 
were  rapidly  increasing.  La  Valliere,  who  followed  the 
king,  describes  the  appearance  of  the  dying  princess  as 
fearful.  Her  complexion  was  livid,  her  eyes  burned  with 
fever,  her  nose  and  lips  had  shrunk,  and  a  cold  dew  cover- 
ed her  skin.  Louis  occupied  a  seat  on  one  side  of  her  bed, 
and  Monsieur  stood  on  the  other,  weeping  bitterly ;  all  the 
attendants  were  drowned  in  tears,  but  were  so  bewildered 
that  although  the  agonized  invalid  continually  entreated 
them  to  apply  other  remedies  which  might  at  least  mitigate 
her  sufferings,  they  remained  terror-stricken  and  helpless. 
It  was  in  vain  that  both  the  king  and  Monsieur  appealed  to 
the  physicians;  they  remained  equally  supine;  but  at  length 
declared,  that  the  failure  of  the  pulse  and  the  coldness  of 
the  extremities  announced  the  presence  of  gangrene,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  summon  the  viaticum. 

While  things  were  in  this  state  the  English  ambassador 
was  announced,  and  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  death- 
chamber  when  the  princess  beckoned  him  to  her  side,  and 
by  great  exertion  conversed  with  him  for  a  considerable 
time  in  English.  This  done,  she  declared  herself  ready  to 
receive  the  viaticum  ;  after  which  she  took  leave  of  her 
illustrious  relatives,  and  recalled  Monsieur  to  give  him  a 
last  embrace. 

The  extreme  unction  was  then  administered,  and  during 
the  ceremony  M.  de  Condom*  arrived,  to  whose  eloquent 
and  holy  discourse  she  listened  eagerly  for  a  time,  and 
then  inquired  if  she  might  sleep.  He  was  about,  in  con- 
sequence, to  retire,  when  she  motioned  him  to  I'eturn,  mur- 
*  Bossiiet,  afterward  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
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muring  that  she  had  deceived  herself,  for  that  the  stupor 
under  which  she  labored  was  not  drowsiness,  but  death. 
M.  de  Condom  once  more  knelt  beside  her  in  earnest 
prayer ;  the  crucifix  escaped  from  her  relaxed  fingers, 
her  lips  moved  convulsively  for  an  instant — and  all  was 
over. 

Only  nine  hours  previously  Henrietta  of  England  had 
been  full  of  life,  and  loveliness,  and  hope — the  idol  of  a 
court,  and  the  center  of  the  most  brilliant  circle  in  Europe; 
and  now,  as  the  tearful  priest  arose  from  his  knees,  the 
costly  curtains  of  embroidered  velvet  were  drawn  round  a 
cold,  pale,  motionless,  and  livid  corpse. 

This  death  was,  however,  not  only  terrible  in  itself,  but 
rendered  tenfold  more  awful  by  the  rumors  to  which  it 
gave  birth.  Monsieur,  whose  neglect  of  the  princess  had 
been  notorious,  was  an  object  of  the  darkest  suspicion.  It 
was  remembered  that  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  his  espe- 
cial favorite,  had  openly  accused  Madame  as  the  instigator 
of  his  banishment,  and  dark  hints  were  soon  abroad,  in- 
volving both  the  one  and  the  other  in  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe which  had  just  occurred. 

When  these  rumors  I'eached  the  king  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  constei'nation,  and  declared  to  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  that  if  he  should  ascertain  that  his  brother  was  im- 
plicated in  so  a  black  a  crime,  his  head  should  fall  upon  the 
scaffold. 

On  a  j)Ost-viortem  examination  of  the  body  the  presence 
of  poison  was  discovered,  and  that  of  so  corrosive  a  char- 
acter, that  the  whole  of  the  stomach  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation, and  even  partially  destroyed  ;*  a  fact  which 
was  no  sooner  ascertained  than  the  king  summoned  Mon- 
sieur to  his  presence,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  acknowl- 
edge his  share  in  the  murder  ;  and  the  extreme  agitation 
which  he  evinced  acted  so  painfully  upon  Louis,  that,  in 
the  height  of  his  horror  and  suspicion,  he  rushed  upon  his 
*  Memoir ,3s  de  Mada;iie  de  Moutespan. 
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sword,  when  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  was  in  the  ante- 
room, entered  hastily ;  and  the  king,  lowering  the  point  of 
his  weapon,  his  breast  still  panting  with  the  violence  of  his 
emotion,  demanded  of  the  prince  a  full  and  true  confession 
of  all  that  had  occurred. 

Monsieur,  whose  personal  courage  had  never  been  con- 
tested, and  whom  the  late  scene  had  tended  rather  to  re- 
store to  composure  than  to  intimidate,  clasped  in  his  hand 
the  insignia  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  wore  about  his 
neck,  and  took  a  formal  oath  that  he  was  innocent,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  of  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  upon 
which  the  king  commanded  him  to  withdraw,  and  retired 
to  his  cabinet  to  addi'ess  a  letter  to  the  English  court,  in 
which  he  stated  that  Madame  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a 
bilious  fever;  while  the  same  account  was  officially  pro- 
mulgated by  the  public  papers,  and  the  fact  was  attested 
by  the  certificates  of  five  or  six  paid  physicians. 

Still  painful  misgivings  haunted  the  mind  of  tlie  king. 
He  was,  unhappily,  too  well  awai'e  that  the  princess  had 
died  from  poison  ;  and  while  he  began  to  hope  that  Mon- 
sieur was  innocent  of  any  participation  in  the  crime,  he  left 
no  means  untried  to  discover  its  actual  authors.  He  soon 
ascertained  that  the  succory- water,  which  was  the  constant 
beverage  of  Madame,  was  kept  in  the  closet  of  one  of  the 
antechambers  of  her  apartment,  in  a  china  jug,  near  which 
stood  another  vessel  full  of  pure  water,  in  the  event  of  the 
decoction  proving  too  bitter.  Nor  did  his  discoveries  ter- 
minate in  so  inconsequent  a  result  as  this  ;  for  it  was  fur- 
ther revealed  to  him,  that  on  the  very  day  when  the  prin- 
cess died,  a  footman,  suddenly  entering  the  anteroom  in 
question,  found  the  Marcjuis  d'Effiat,  another  favorite  of 
Monsieur,  busied  at  this  closet,  and  hastily  approaching 
him,  demanded  what  he  was  doing  there. 

To  this  unceremonious  question  the  marquis  had  replied, 
with  the  greatest  tranquillity,  that  he  was  aware  of  his  intru- 
sion, but  that,  being  very  much  heated  and  extremely  thirsty, 
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and  knowing  that  water  was  always  kept  there,  he  had  been 
unable  to  resist  his  inclination  to  swallow  a  draught. 

As  the  footman  continued  to  grumble  at  the  liberty 
which  he  had  taken,  M.  d'Effiat,  after  repeating  his  apol- 
ogy, passed  on  to  the  saloon  of  the  princess,  where  he  re- 
mained for  above  an  hour,  conversing  in  his  usual  man- 
ner with  the  other  courtiers. 

The  king  was  no  sooner  cognizant  of  this  circumstance 
than  he  became  convinced  that  Purnon,  the  controller  of 
the  princess's  household,  must  have  had  some  share  in  the 
catastrophe,  and  he  accordingly  determined  to  inteiTogate 
him.  For  this  purpose  he  summoned  M.  de  Brissac,  who 
was  then  on  guard,  and  ordered  him  to  select  half-a-dozen 
of  his  men  upon  whose  courage  and  discretion  he  could 
place  reliance,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  to  seize 
Purnon  before  he  left  his  room,  and  bring  him  to  the  royal 
cabinet  by  a  back  stair-case. 

This  order  having  been  executed,  Louis  passed  into  the 
apartment,  where  the  astonished  and  terror-stricken  con- 
troller was  awaiting  his  fate  with  much  anxiety  and  con- 
siderable misgiving  ;  and  having  dismissed  M.  de  Brissac, 
and  the  valet  by  whom  he  was  attended,  in  order  to  remain 
alone  with  the  prisoner,  the  king  advanced  a  few  paces, 
and  then,  with  his  eyes  sternly  fixed  upon  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  Purnon,  he  summoned  him  to  reveal  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  the  death  of  Madame,  promising  him 
a  full  pai-don  should  his  details  be  proved  true,  and  warn- 
ing him  that  his  life  would  be  the  forfeit  of  the  slightest 
equivocation. 

The  controller,  with  mingled  joy  and  apprehension, 
pledged  himself  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  that  all  was  for- 
tunately well  calculated  to  allay  the  worst  apprehensions 
of  the  king. 

He  stated  that  Madame  had,  indeed,  fallen  a  victim  to 
poison,  sent  from  Rome  for  that  purpose  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Lorraine,  through  the  medium  of  a  country  gentleman 
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named  Morel,*  who  was,  however,  unconscious  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  commission,  and  by  whom  it  was  delivered  to 
the  Marquis  d'Effiat  and  the  Count  de  Beuvron.who  were 
induced  to  second  the  views  of  the  chevalier,  from  the  fact 
that  his  absence  interfered  greatly  with  their  interests,  and 
that  they  felt  there  was  no  hope  of  his  return  during  the  life- 
time of  Madame. 

"  But  how,"  asked  the  king,  doubtingly,  "  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance  that  the  other  persons  who 
drank  of  the  same  infusion  with  the  princess  experienced 
no  inconvenience." 

"  Simply,  sire,"  was  the  reply,  "  because  the  Mai'quis 
d'Effiat  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence, 
and  had  empoisoned,  not  the  liquid,  but  the  cup  in  which 
it  was  contained,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  inside." 

The  king  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  then,  as- 
suming a  sterner  look  and  a  more  threatening  attitude,  he 
demanded,  in  a  voice  which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  render 
firm  and  cold, 

"  And  Monsieur — was  he  aware  of  this  foul  plot  V 

"  No,  sire,"  was  the  ready  answer;  ^'■Monsieur  can  not 
keep  a  secret,  and  we  did  not  venture  to  confide  in  him — 
he  would  have  brought  us  to  the  scaffold." 

The  king  drew  a  deep  breath,  as  though  he  had  heaved 
a  heavy  weight  from  his  breast. 

"  AVill  you  swear  to  this  1"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  On  my  soul,  sire."t 

Louis  asked  no  more;  and,'  almost  consoled  for  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  princess  by  the  conviction  of  his  broth- 
er's innocence,  he  recalled  M.  de  Brissac,  and  desired  him 
to  conduct  M.  Purnon  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  then 
to  set  him  at  liberty. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  king  believed  that  he  owed 
some  heavy  compensation  to  Monsieur  for  the  frightful  sus- 

*  Memoires  de  la  Priucesse  Palatine, 
t  M6mou-es  du  Due  de  St.  Simon. 
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picion  which  he  had  entertained  against  him  ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  after  a  short  intei'val,  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine 
was  recalled  to  court,  and,  moreover,  as  St.  Simon  asserts, 
laden  with  benefits,  despite  which  fact  he  died  so  poor  that, 
although  his  income  had  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  his  friends  were  compelled  to  bury  him  at  their 
own  expense. 

His  death,  moreover,  was  worthy  of  his  life.  On  the 
7th  of  December,  1702,  three  years  after  that  o^  Madame, 
as  he  was  standing  at  the  Palais-Royal,  talking  to  Madame 
de  Mare,  tlie  governess  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans's  children, 
and  relating  to  her  the  particulars  of  a  debauch  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  on  the  previous  night,  he  was  sud- 
denly struck  by  apoplexy,  became  speechless,  and  shortly 
afterward  expired.* 

The  court  had  forgotten  the  murder  long  before  they 
were  called  upon  to  comment  on  the  death  of  the  mur- 
derer. 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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Increasing  Favor  of  Madame  de  Montespan — The  Ci'owu  of  Agi'ippina 
— Puerility  of  Monsieur — Madame  Scarron — Generosity  of  Madame 
de  Montespan  —  Madame  ScaiTon  Gouvernante  —  Disgust  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  St.  Germain — Superstitious  Terrors — Birth  of  the  Duke  du 
Maine  —  The  Baby-Abbot — The  new  Marquise — Portrait  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  by  La  Valliere — Wretchedness  of  La  Valliere — Harsh- 
ness of  Louis  XIV. — Second  Flight  of  La  Valliere  to  a  Convent — A 
Night  with  tlie  Carmelites — Mission  of  M.  Colbert — Ostentation  of 
Madame  de  Montespan — Indignation  of  the  Clergy — M.  de  Bossuet 
and  the  Favorite — The  African  Embassy — The  "  second"  Wife  of  the 
Sovereign — The  Missionaries — The  Black  Dwarf — Accouchement  of 
the  Queen — The  new  Duchess  d'Orleaus;  her  Reception  at  the 
French  Court;  her  Portrait  by  her  own  Hand;  her  personal 
Habits  ;  her  Self-Respect — Lauzuuat  Pignerol — Fouquet  and  Lauzun 
— The  Duke  de  Longueville. 

The  increasing  passion  of  Louis  XIV.  for  Madame  de 
Montespan  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  console 
him  for  the  untimely  death  of  the  unfortunate  Duchess 
d'Orleans  ;  and,  superadded  to  the  horror  which  he  enter- 
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tained  of  all  ideas  connected  with  such  events  as  tend- 
ed to  remind  him  of  his  mortality,  soon  enabled  him  to 
throw  aside  every  sign  of  mourning,  whether  external  or 
mental.  The  favor  of  his  new  mistress  became  more  as- 
sured from  day  to  day ;  the  fascinations  of  her  wit,  the 
gorgeousness  of  her  beauty,  and  even  the  exactions  of  her 
capricious  vanity,  all  rendered  her  triumph  more  complete  ; 
and  meanwhile  La  Valliere  could  no  longer  conceal  even 
from  herself  that  her  days  of  happiness  were  at  an  end. 

Among  her  other  expensive  tastes,  the  new  favorite  had 
a  most  inordinate  passion  for  jewels.  While  yet  a  girl  she 
had  delighted  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones ;  and  the 
generosity  of  the  king  upon  this  point  was  so  unmeasured, 
that,  after  her  disgrace,  she  herself  declared  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  collection  worthy  of  an  Asiatic  prince,  and  that  even 
were  she  to  be  deprived  of  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  save 
her  pearls  and  diamonds,  she  could  still  command  opulence. 

This  taste  was  shared  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  in  his  private 
cabinet  had  two  immense  pedestals  of  rosewood,  fitted  in 
the  interior  with  shifting  shelves,  in  which  he  kept  the 
most  precious  of  the  crown-jewels,  in  order  that  he  might 
examine  and  admire  them  at  his  ease,  an  occupation  in 
which  he  took  great  delight ;  nor  did  he  ever  hear  of  a 
gem  of  price,  either  in  Asia  or  Europe  without  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  prize. 

His  most  costly  possession  was,  however,  the  famous 
crown  of  Agrippina,  a  work  of  consummate  art,  composed 
of  eight  tiers  of  immense  briUiants  in  a  transparent  setting; 
and  after  having  overwhelmed  the  insatiable  marchioness 
with  pearls,  diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  he 
one  day  permitted  her  to  carry  to  her  own  apartment  this 
priceless  coronet ;  where  it  remained  for  so  long  a  period 
unreclaimed  that  she  at  length  began  to  feel  convinced 
that  it  had  been  a  gift ;  and  fearful  of  accident,  should  she 
leave  it  in  the  slight  casket  which  it  then  occupied,  she 
ordered  another  to  be  made  more  suited  to  its  value.    This 
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done,  and  the  imperial  cro\\Ti  safely  deposited  in  its  new 
case,  and  secured  by  several  minute  locks,  she  deposited  her 
treasure  in  the  chest  which  contained  her  other  jewels, 
where  she  visited  it  from  time  to  time,  and  always  with 
increased  admii-ation. 

When  the  Princess  of  Modena  passed  through  France  on 
her  way  to  England,  where  she  was  about  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Louis  XIV.  gave  her  a  magnifi- 
cent reception  ;  and  as  she  was  young  and  handsome, 
nothing  was  left  unattempted  to  gratify  and  amuse  her 
during  her  brief  sojourn  at  the  court. 

It  chanced  that  upon  one  occasion  the  conversation  of 
the  king's  circle  turned  upon  regal  decorations,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  various  forms  and  fashions  of  crowns  ; 
when  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  who  prided  himself  upon 
his  antiquarian  knowledge,  observed  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Nero  the  imperial  crown  was  first  arched ;  to 
which  the  monarch  replied  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  fact,  but  that  the  crown  of  his  mother  was  entirely 
open ;  adding,  that  he  possessed  one  himself  which  was 
authentic,  and  which  the  Marchioness  de  jMontespan  would 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  examining. 

Thus  summoned  to  drag  her  hidden  treasure  into  light, 
the  disconcerted  favorite  found  herself  compelled  to  go  in 
search  of  the  glittering  circlet ;  and  after  an  absence  of  a 
few  minutes  she  placed  it  upon  a  small  table,  where  it 
excited  universal  attention  and  enthusiasm.  The  ItaUan 
princess,  the  Duke  de  St.  Aignan,  M.  de  Dangeau,  and  the 
other  courtiers  who  were  present,  lost  themselves  in  hy- 
perbole on  the  brilliant  water,  equal  size,  and  rare  per- 
fection of  the  matchless  diamonds ;  but  when  the  king, 
raising  it  in  his  hand,  obtained  a  closer  and  more  perfect 
view  of  the  jewels,  he  immediately  fixed  his  eyes  sternly 
upon  the  marchioness,  exclaiming,  "  How  is  this,  madam  1 
This  is  no  longer  my  crown  of  Agrippina ;  all  the  stones 
have  been  changed  !"     Madame  de  Montespan  turned  pale. 
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and  trembled  ;  but  having  in  her  turn  examined  the  coronet 
closely,  she  found  herself  compelled  to  admit  that  such  was 
indeed  the  fact.  The  setting  was  still  intact,  but  the  an- 
tique brilliants  had  been  replaced  by  paste. 

On  arriving  at  this  conviction  the  appalled  favorite  had 
nearly  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  it  required  all  the  expos- 
tulations of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  to  enable 
her  to  preserve  herself  from  fainting;  while  the  king  at 
once  declared  that,  let  the  substitution  have  been  made  as 
it  might,  no  one  could  for  a  moment  attach  any  suspicion 
to  herself;  and  she  then  felt  compelled  to  explain  the 
circumstance  of  the  new  casket,  which  she  had  caused  to 
be  made  for  the  greater  security  of  the  coronet. 

She  had  no  sooner  told  her  tale  than  Louis  XIV.  turn- 
ed with  a  smile  to  the  Princess  of  Modena,  requesting  her 
to  relate  the  adventure  at  the  English  court,  and  to  inform 
the  king,  in  his  name,  that  nothing  was  at  the  present  mo- 
ment so  difficult  to  preserve  as  a  crown,  for  that  even 
guards  and  locks  no  longer  sufficed;  and  then,  addressing 
Madame  de  Montespan,  he  added,  that  she  would  have 
acted  more  wisely  in  committing  it  sooner  to  his  own 
custody,  as  he  should  have  acquitted  himself  tolerably  well 
in  such  an  office. 

The  honor  of  Madame  de  Montespan  was,  however,  in- 
volved in  this  unhappy  incident ;  and  she  had  no  sooner 
retired  to  her  own  apartments  than  she  summoned  the 
whole  of  her  attendants,  not  even  excepting  her  steward, 
and  complained  bitterly  of  the  mortification  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected  in  the  presence  of  the  king;  but  she 
detected  only  regret  and  consternation  upon  the  faces  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  until  the  steward  suddenly  re- 
minded her  that  she  would  do  well  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
authorities;  for  that  there  could  exist  no  doubt  that  the 
fraud  had  been  committed  by  the  maker  of  the  casket. 

He  was  immediately  sought  for ;  but,  on  arriving  at  his 
house,  the  officers  were  informed  that  he  had  left  Paris 
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more  than  two  yeai's ;  and  that,  having  been  uns  iccessful 
in  some  commercial  speculations,  he  had  disposed  of  his 
business,  and  with  the  slender  remains  of  his  pro])erty  had 
emigrated  to  Pondichery.  It  was,  however,  ascertained 
that  he  had  affected  an  attachment  for  one  of  the  waiting- 
women  of  the  marchioness,  who  had,  during  his  visits,  al- 
lowed him  free  access  to  the  whole  of  her  apartments; 
where  the  crown  of  Agrippina  which  he  valued  at  as  high 
a  price  as  its  temporary  mistress,  had  proved  to  o  strong  a 
temptation  for  his  honesty. 

He  was  ultimately  taken  and  hanged ;  upon  which  oc- 
casion Louis  XIV.  endeavored  to  console  Madame  de 
Montespan  with  the  remark,  "  He  has  at  least  left  us  the 
setting,  but  Cromwell  would  have  seized  it  whole."* 

We  have,  however,  digressed. 

Monsieur,  as  easily  consoled  as  his  brother,  no  sooner 
found  himself  freed  from  the  foul  suspicion  which  had  for 
an  instant  weighed  so  heavily  upon  him,  than  he  sought 
occupation  for  his  thoughts  and  a  veil  for  his  indifference 
in  the  ostentatious  arrangements  of  his  mourning,  and  the 
etiquet  necessary  to  be  observed  under  the  circumstances ; 
but  many  sincere  tears  were  nevertheless  shed,  not  only 
by  the  court,  but  even  by  the  people,  for  the  martyred 
princess,  so  cruelly  sacrificed  to  individual  vengeance. 
She  left  no  son,  but  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  subse- 
quently married  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  a  second,  who 
unhappily  inherited  both  the  attractions  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  mother, 

Mada7ne  had  been  but  a  short  time  dead  when  Louis 
XIV.  proposed  to  Mademoiselle  to  become  her  success- 
or— a  suggestion  which  only  a  few  months  previously 
would  have  too  greatly  flattered  her  ambition  to  have  been 
rejected  ;  but  her  love  for  Lauzun  had  now  grown  into  an 
absorbing  sentiment,  by  which  all  other  feelings  were  sub- 
jugated, and  she  at  once  declined  the  alliance. 
*  MenioirpR  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
VOL.,   II. — K 
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Meanwhile  the  poet  Scarron  had  left  his  young  widow 
almost  penniless;  and  to  add  to  her  embarrassment,  all 
the  pensions  granted  by  the  Queen-Mother  having  been  dis- 
continued at  her  death,  she  found  herself  once  more  reduced 
to  labor  for  her  support.  Vainly  had  she  addressed  petitions 
to  the  king,  and  memorials  to  the  ministers ;  her  applica- 
tions had  one  and  all  remained  without  reply,  when  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  who  had  made  her  acquaintance 
in  the  brilliant  circles  of  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu  and  the 
hotel  d'Albret,  chancing  to  hear  of  her  necessities,  desir- 
ed a  friend  to  direct  Madame  Scarron  to  wait  upon 
her,  in  order  that  she  might  serve  her  interests  with  the 
king. 

Little  did  the  haughty  beauty  suspect  that  this  exercise 
of  her  generosity  would  produce  the  same  effect  upon  her 
own  fortunes  as  the  affection  of  the  betrayed  La  Valliere 
for  herself  had  wrought  in  those  of  the  now  neglected 
favorite. 

The  necessitous  young  widow  lost  no  time  in  availing 
herself  of  the  invitation  of  the  powerful  marchioness.  She 
was  no  longer  the  brilliant  woman  who  had  shed  a  new 
luster  over  the  circle  of  a  poet,  but  dressed  in  deep,  and 
even  conventual  mourning,  crushed  by  poverty,  and  avow- 
ing that  her  position  was  one  of  pain  and  difficulty.  When 
interrogated  on  the  steps  which  she  had  taken  to  obtain 
the  survivorship  of  her  husband's  pension,  she  said,  sadly, 
that  she  feared  some  prejudice  existed  against  her  in  high 
quarters,  as  all  her  applicatioris  had  remained  without 
reply  ;  and  that  under  these  circumstances  she  had  ju.st 
formed  a  resolution  which  she  trusted  would  be  approved 
by  the  marquise. 

M.  Scarron,  although  appai'ently  rich,  possessed  only  a 
life  income  ;  and  at  his  death  his  debts  exceeded  the  value 
of  his  personal  property ;  so  that,  after  having  done  all  in 
her  power  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  his  widow  had  found 
herself  utterly  without  the  means  of  existence,  and  had 
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accordingly  accepted  a  proposal  made  by  the  Princess  de 
Nemours,*  that  she  should  accompany  her  to  Lisbon  on 
her  mai-riage  with  Don  Alphonso  of  Braganza,  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary  and  companion,  with  the  assured 
prospect  of  a  great  alliance  and  an  appointment  as  lady 
of  hon  or. 

From  this  project  she  was,  however,  easily  dissuaded 
oy  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  reminded  her  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  former  exile,  and  the  possibility  of  a  failure  in 
the  promises  of  the  princess,  which  would  once  more  leave 
her  helpless  in  a  foreign  country;  and  desvred  her  imme- 
diately to  draw  up  a  new  petition,  signed  with  her  maiden 
name  of  d'Aubigny,  which  she  would  herself  present  to  the 
king,  and  whose  success  she  would  guaranty.  This  done, 
the  friends  parted ;  the  petition  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  pension  of  two  thousand  francs 
which  had  been  granted  to  her  by  the  Queen-Mother  three 
years  before  her  death  was  restored.  Madame  Scarron 
had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  the 
voyage  to  Lisbon  was  abandoned,  greatly  to  the  displea- 
sure of  the  affianced  princess. 

The  generosity  of  Madame  de  Montespan  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  altogether  disinterested.  The  various  accom- 
plishments of  the  widow  of  Scarron  had  at  once  convinced 
her  that  she  could  select  no  more  eligible  governess  for 
her  children  ;  while  the  obligation  which  Madame  Scarron 
had  contracted  to  the  marquise,  assured  the  latter  alike  of 
her   zeal  and  her   discretion.      The  favorite  had,  conse- 

*  Mademoiselle  d'Aumale,  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Nemoui's,  of  the 
House  of  Savoy.  She  was  fair,  tolerably  well-looking,  but  short  in 
stature ;  and  her  head,  which  was  too  large  for  her  body,  was  full  of 
plots  and  stratagems.  Man-ied  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Portuguese 
throne,  she  bestowed  her  aifections  on  his  brother,  Don  Pedro  ;  and 
eventually,  by  her  machinations,  she  accomplished  his  impiisonment 
as  a  lunatic — a  measure  which  his  owu  intemperate  passions  rendered 
only  too  easy  of  accomplishment.  She  became  the  wife  of  his  suc- 
cessor tinder  the  sanction  of  a  papal  bull. 
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quently,  no  sooner  seen  the  Portuguese  queen  depait  for 
her  new  country  than  she  suggested  to  the  king  the  expe- 
diency of  securing  the  services  o?  her  protegee ;  but  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  been  repelled  by  the  extreme  gravity  and 
reserve  of  the  young  widow,  for  some  time  refused  to 
sanction  the  arrangement,  which  he  finally  conceded  with 
a  reluctance  equalled  by  that  of  Madame  Scarron  herself, 
who,  having  retired  to  the  Marais,  had  turned  her  thoughts 
to  devotion.  The  will  of  the  king  was,  however,  omnip- 
otent; and  a  new  residence  was  accordingly  provided  for 
her  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  nursery-grounds  which  existed 
at  that  period  between  Yaugirard  and  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg ;  a  liberal  establishment  was  formed  ;  and 
the  devout  widow  was  installed  in  the  onerous  office  of 
gouvemante  of  Madame  de  Montespan's  children. 

About  this  time  Louis  XIV.  conceived  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  the  palace  of  St.  Germain,  despite  its  in- 
ternal luxury  and  the  varied  and  noble  views  which  it  com- 
manded on  all  sides.  The  river  that  Avound  its  capricious 
waters  through  the  immense  plain ;  the  multitude  of 
chateaux  scattered  in  every  direction,  amid  which  were 
cleared  the  hunting-paths  necessary  to  the  convenience  of 
his  sport ;  the  lofty  calvary  ;  the  bridges  flung  here  and 
there  across  the  stream  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  per- 
spective ;  the  grassy  meadows,  upon  whose  green  expanse 
the  eye  loved  to  repose;  and  the  moving  basin  of  the 
Seineflowingbeneath  the  windows  of  the  edifice,  had  all  lost 
their  charm  ;  and  this  fact  existed  in  the  secret  of  his  firm 
belief  that  a  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  as  he  was  pacing  the  terrace  alone,  he  had  seen  a 
red  light  play  about  the  towers  of  St.  Denis,  which  had  no 
sooner  settled  above  their  summits,  than  in  the  midst  of 
this  unnatural  vapor,  a  dark  cloud  collected,  and,  ere 
long,  assumed  the  form  of  a  hearse,  surmounted  by  the  arms 
of  Austria;  while  immediately  before  the  decease  of  the 
Duchess  d'Orleans,  the  same  towers  had  appeared  to  him 
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in  a  dream,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  a  skeleton  holding 
in  its  hand  the  jewels  of  a  woman.  Thenceforward  the 
sight  of  St.  Denis,  distant  as  the  abbey  was,  rendered  the 
view  from  St.  Germain  odious  to  him,  and  only  rendered 
him  the  more  determined  to  make  of  Versailles  so  glorious 
a  residence  that  he  should  never  be  enabled  to  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  other  palaces  he  might  abandon — a  res- 
olution which  was  strengthened  by  the  death,  during  the 
same  year,  of  both  the  female  children  of  the  queen,  who 
were,  in  their  turn,  deposited  in  the  same  royal  necropolis.* 

On  the  31st  March,  1670,  Madame  de  Montespan  gave 
birth  to  a  second  son,  who  was  baptized  by  the  names  of 
Louis  Augustus  de  Bourbon,  receiving,  moreover,  the 
woi-ldly  appellation  of  Duke  du  Maine ;  and  the  same  af- 
fectation of  secrecy  was  observed  upon  this  occasion  as  on 
the  birth  of  the  Count  de  Vexin,  his  elder  brother;  Ma- 
dame de  Scarron,to  whom  the  king  was  gradually  becom- 
ing more  reconciled,  awaiting  in  an  adjoining  saloon  the 
birth  of  the  child,  which  was  no  sooner  in  the  world  than 
she  concealed  it  beneath  her  mantle  and  conveyed  it  to  her 
own  residence. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  rich  Abbey  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  having  become  vacant,  Louis  XIV. 
appointed  the  Count  de  Vexin  its  abbot,  to  the  extreme 
disgust  of  the  Benedictine  community,  who  could  not  re- 
strain their  indignation  on  thus  finding  themselves  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  child  barely  escaped  from  his  cradle  ; 
and  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  desire  the  grand  almoner 
to  visit  the  brotherhood,  and  to  remind  them  that,  under 
preceding  reigns,  they  had  abbots  who  were  married 
princes,  and  even  soldiers ;  a  precedent,  as  the  prelate  re- 
marked to  them,  worse  than  reprehensible,  and  which  His 
Majesty  was  incapable  of  renewing ;  while,  as  regarded 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  selected,  it 
could  not  prejudice  their  interests  in  any  way,  since  His 
*   iNIcmoircs  do  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensicr. 
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Highness  would  be  efficiently  represented  by  his  vicar- 
general,  until  he  had  attained  a  fitting  age  to  exercise  his 
authority  in  person. 

The  community,  silenced  but  not  convinced,  were  fain  to 
accept  their  new  superior  ;  and  the  pious  heart  of  Madame 
Scarron  leaped  for  joy  as,  a  few  days  subsequently,  she  pre- 
sented the  princely  abbot  in  full  monastic  costume  to  his 
admiring  parents ;  caused  the  crosier,  the  mitre,  and  the 
cross,  to  be  painted  on  the  panels  of  his  coach,  and  obtain- 
ed the  appointment  of  vicar-general  for  one  of  her  own 
devout  friends. 

A  short  time  subsequently,  Madame  de  Montespan  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  from  the  mind  of  the  king  the  prej- 
udice which  he  had  imbibed  against  the  gouvernante  ;  and 
this  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  he  inquired  of  the 
lady  if  she  could,  without  regret,  lay  aside  the  name  of 
Scarron,  so  ill  suited  to  her  grace  and  beauty  ;  when,  upon 
her  assurance  that  her  feelings  toward  hev  late  husband 
had  never  exceeded  those  of  esteem  and  gratitude,  he 
presented  to  her  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
with  which  to  purchase  the  princely  estate  of  Maintenon, 
with  its  dependent  marquisate  ;  and,  this  done,  he  publicly 
addressed  her  as  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

"  I  can  scarcely  describe  Madame  Scarron,"  says  La 
Valliere,  usually  so  gentle  and  so  indulgent,  and  whose 
evidence  is  consequently  the  more  valuable,  as  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  least  prejudiced;  "the  word  prude 
would  be  applicable  to  her,  but  that  is  a  mere  shade.  She 
is  at  once  a  bigot  and  a  hcl  esprit.  She  is  naturally  very 
formal  and  strait-laced,  but  nevertheless  she  has  been 
seen  enacting  the  very  humble  servant  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  her  reader,  and  her  submissive  friend.  She  is 
of  a  piety  which  appears  all  of  a  piece,  alike  stiff  and  in- 
flexible ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  this  piety  has  bent  beneath 
the  will  of  the  king,  and  has  found  its  joints.  Madame 
Scarron  is  an  admirable  woman,  for  whom  a  specific  term 
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should  be  invented.  ,  .  .When  she  first  appeared  at  court 
her  robe  of  serge,  her  plain  linen,  and  her  black  lace  ex- 
haled such  an  odor  of  pedantry  that  her  very  appearance 
gave  the  king  the  vapors.  Suppleness  and  patience  are, 
however,  admirable  qualities,  which  operate  wonderful  con- 
versions !  She  now  has  her  horses,  her  hotel,  and  a  suite 
of  servants;  she  is  no  longer  the  governess  of  the  children 
of  Madame  de  Montespan,  but  of  those  of  the  king,  which 
her  confessor  declares  to  be  quite  a  different  thing.  This 
is  what  she  has  been  clever  enough  to  accomplish."* 

The  slight  tinge  of  bitterness  perceptible  in  this  sketch 
may  well  be  pardoned  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  the 
period  of  Madame  Scarron's  advent  at  court  the  wretched 
La  Valliere  was  no  longer  able  to  cling  to  the  self-delusion 
by  which  she  had  hitherto  been  supported.  She  now  saw 
her  position  in  its  true  light  ;  and,  ceasing  to  be  blinded  by 
the  excess  of  her  own  passion,  or  by  the  accessories  which 
had  so  long  veiled,  at  least  a  portion  of  its  disgrace,  she 
was  compelled  to  gaze  steadily  upon  the  frightful  truth. 
She  had  sacrificed  her  youth,  her  conscience,  her  fair  fame, 
her  peace  ;  and  what  remained  to  her  1  She  had  trusted 
to  the  assertion  of  Louis,  on  the  biith  of  her  daughter,  that 
thenceforth  nothing  could  alienate  his  affection  from  her; 
and  already  it  was  not  only  to  herself  that  he  had  given  a 
rival,  but  also  to  her  iimoccnt  children.  She  saw  the 
hollowness  and  egotism  of  the  idol  to  which  she  had  clung 
so  trustfully ;  and  her  grief  was  only  the  more  bitter  that 
neither  wrong,  nor  contumely,  nor  desertion  could  dimin- 
ish her  love. 

Such  was  her  stale  of  mind  when,  on  one  occasion,  the 
king  entered  her  apartment,  and  finding  her  drowned  in 
tears,  with  considerable  harshness  inquired  the  cause  of 
such  weak  and  ungoverned  grief;  and  then,  crushed  by 
the  cold  tone  and  the  stern  eye  of  the  estranged  monarch, 
her  full  heart  poured  itself  out  before  him  with  that  wild 
♦  M^moires  de  La  Valliere. 
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eloquence  which  so  often  lends  a  grandeur  even  to  the 
despair  of  error ;  but  the  days  had  long  passed  by  in  which 
the  hand  of  Louis  had  been  prompt  to  wipe  away  her 
tears  and  to  soothe  her  sorrows  !  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  had  now  become  importunate,  and  the  only  reply 
which  they  elicited  was  even  more  cruel  than  his  previous 
inquiry. 

"  Let  there  be  an  end  of  this,  madam,"  he  said,  as  he 
stopped  haughtily  beside  her:  "  I  love  you,  and  you  know 
it ;  but  I  will  not  be  constrained." 

This  interview  was  followed  by  a  second,  in  which  the 
king  reproached  Madame  de  la  Valliere  with  her  obstinacy 
in  refusing  the  friendship  of  her  rival,  and  reminded  her 
that  there  had  been  a  time  in  which  she  had  herself  requir- 
ed the  countenance  of  her  own  sex. 

This  last  and  most  bitter  humiliation  decided  the  fate 
of  the  abandoned  favorite.  She  bent  her  head  in  submis- 
sive silence,  for  her  heart  was  bursting ;  and  thenceforth 
her  resolution  was  taken. 

In  a  few  days  she  completed  all  her  arrangements,  and 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  she  confessed  her 
inability  to  remain  an  inhabitant  of  the  court  when  she  had 
lost  both  his  affection  and  his  respect ;  and  embracing  her 
children,  as  she  believed  for  the  last  time,  she  entered  her 
carriage,  and  departed  for  the  convent  of  Chaillot. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  she  drove  under  the 
somber  portal,  and  requested  an  interview  with  the  abbess, 
who  was  well  known  to  her,  and  to  whom  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  entered  the  apartment;  "Madam,  I  have  no  longer 
a  home  in  a  palace,  may  I  hope  to  find  one  in  the  cloister  V 

The  abbess,  to  whom  she  told  the  whole  tale  of  her 
bitter  sorrow,  received  her  like  a  Christian,  and  at  once 
acceded  to  her  request ;  and  after  they  had  for  a  time 
mingled  their  teai's  together.  La  Valliere  was  conducted  to 
the  cell  in  which  she  was  to  pass  the  night.  But  for  her 
there  was  no  rest;  she  could  not  pray,  although  she  cast 
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herself  upon  hei"  knees  beside  the  narrow  pallet,  and  strove 
to  I'ejoice  that  she  had  at  length  escaped  from  the  trials  of 
a  world  which  had  wearied  of  her,  and  of  which  she  her- 
self was  weary.  There  was  no  peace,  no  joy  in  her  rebel 
heart;  she  thought  of  the  first  days  of  her  happiness — of 
her  children,  who  on  the  morrow  would  ask  for  her  in  vain  ; 
and  then,  as  memory  swept  over  her  throbbing  brain,  she 
remembered  her  former  flight  to  Chaillot,  and  that  it  was 
the  king  himself  who  had  led  her  back  again  into  the 
world.  Her  brow  burned  as  the  question  forced  itself  upon 
her — Would  he  do  so  a  second  time  1  Would  he  once 
more  hasten,  as  he  had  then  done,  to  rescue  her  from  the 
living  death  to  which  she  had  consigned  herself  as  an 
atonement  for  her  past  errors  1  But  hour  after  hour  went 
by,  and  all  was  silent.  Hope  died  within  her,  and  yet  she 
could  not  pray  ;  daylight  streamed  dimly  into  the  narrow 
casement  of  her  cell ;  and  soon  the  measured  step  of  the 
abbess  fell  upon  her  ear,  as  she  advanced  up  the  long 
gallery,  striking  upon  the  door  of  each  cell  as  she  approach- 
ed, and  uttering,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  Let  us  bless  the 
Lord  ;"  to  which  appeal  each  of  the  sisters  replied  in  turn, 
"  I  give  him  thanks." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  first  conventual  day 
of  the  unhappy  penitent — she  alone  could  not  at  that  mo- 
ment s;ive  thanks  even  to  her  God,  among  all  who  were 
collected  beneath  that  holy  roof:  she  alone  was  still 
encouraging  a  hope  that  she  might  be  once  more  torn 
from  the  steps  of  his  altar,  and  gifted  with  a  mere  earthly 
love.  Nor  was  her  hope  deceived.  Louis  XIV.  found 
it  easy  to  abandon  his  favorites,  but  he  could  not  brook 
tlieir  abandonment ;  and  he  consequently  no  sooner  re- 
ceived the  letter  of  his  fugitive  mistress  than  he  dis- 
patched M.  Colbert  to  Chaillot  with  a  letter  entreating 
her  immediate  return.  As  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels 
within  the  precincts  of  the  convent  reached  her  in  her 
gloomy  cell,  the  heart  of  La  Valliere  bounded — He  was 

K* 
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there  !  Once  more  he  had  come  to  claim  her  !  aud  all  her 
mortifications,  all  her  cares,  and  even  all  her  remorse  for- 
gotten on  the  instant,  she  rushed  to  the  parlor,  where  she 
found  only  the  minister  awaiting  her.  For  an  instant  her 
head  swam  and  her  heart  sunk  ;  but  in  the  next  the  letter 
of  the  king  was  in  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  eagerly  devour- 
ing every  line :  nothing  could  be  more  tender,  nothing 
more  touching  than  its  contents ;  but  even  as  she  read  she 
remembered  that  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  been  his 
own  messenger,  and  she  hesitated. 

Colbert,  perceiving  her  indecision,  assured  her  that  he 
dared  not  return  alone,  coupling  the  assurance  with  a 
lively  picture  of  the  distress  exhibited  by  Louis  when  her 
flight  had  been  made  known  to  him.  Colbert  was  eloquent, 
and  La  Valliere  subjugated  by  her  still  unextinguished 
passion ;  and  thus,  even  while  blushing  at  her  own  weak- 
ness, she  at  length  consented  to  emerge  a  second  time 
from  the  retreat  in  which  she  was  to  have  buried  alike 
her  sorrow  and  her  fault :  but  a  dark  misgiving  still 
weighed  upon  her  spirit;  and  as  she  wrung  the  hand 
of  the  abbess  at  parting,  she  murmured  amid  her  tears, 
"  This  is  not  a  farewell.  I  shall  assuredly  return  ;  and 
perchance  speedily." 

Her  first  welcome  was,  however,  well  calculated  to 
allay  all  her  fears.  The  king  shed  teai's  as  he  strained 
her  to  his  heart,  and  thanked  her  for  her  generous  com- 
pliance with  his  entreaties ;  Madame  de  Montespan  wept 
over  her,  as  over  one  whom  she  loved,  and  had  believed 
to  be  lost  to  her  forever;  and  the  imitative  courtiers 
crowded  her  saloons,  and  once  more  made  her  the  idol 
of  the  hour. 

La  Valliere  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  herself,  for 
a  time,  that  she  had  regained  the  lost  affections  of  the 
fickle  monarch ;  she  had  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
resurrection  for  a  dead  passion,  and  that  the  marchioness 
was  a  rival  little  likely  to  permit  her  the   opportunities 
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necessary  for  the  trial.  Even  while  affecting  to  disguise 
her  power  over  the  king,  Madame  de  Montespan  assumed 
a  position  at  court  ill  suited  alike  to  her  real  rank  and  to 
the  respect  which  she  owed  to  the  queen  her  mistress ; 
and  in  her  chateau  of  Clagny,*  where  she  was  surrounded 
by  luxury  and  state,  she  amused  herself  by  entertaining 
foreign  ambassadors,  accepting  at  their  hands  costly  pres- 
ents, and  introducing  them  to  her  children  as  though  they 
had  been  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  France.  Yet, 
despite  all  these  demonstrations,  and  the  fact  that  the 
court  had  long  ceased  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  shallow 
mystery  with  which  she  had  seen  fit  to  surround  herself, 
the  deluded  and  credulous  Maria  Theresa  still  refused  to 
believe  in  her  guilt ;  the  inuendoes  of  those  about  her, 
and  even  the  anonymous  letters  by  which  she  was  assailed, 
failed  equally  to  make  her  suspicious  of  a  friend  who  had 
so  openly  and  so  bitterly  condemned  the  errors  of  La 
Valliere ;  and  the  Count  de  Vexin  was  born,  and  the 
Duke  du  Maine  had  already  been  confided  to  the  care 
of  Madame  Scarron,  ere  the  unhappy  and  indignant 
queen  was  ultimately  condemned  to  recognize  this  new 
treachery. 

The  voice  of  the  church  was,  however,  raised  against 
the  haughty  favorite,  even  while  the  outraged  wife  wept 
over  her  wrongs  in  silence.  A  short  time  subsequent  to 
the  birth  of  the  Duke  du  Maine,  a  general  jubilee  took 
place  in  France,  involving  the  free  pardon  of  all  past  sins, 
in  consideration  of  certain  prayers  to  be  said,  certain  visits 
to  be  paid  to  the  several  churches,  and  certain  fasts  to  be 
observed.  These  gi'eat  Papal  absolutions,  which  were 
generally  consequent  upon  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
extended  over  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  ex- 
cluded no  sinner,  however  great  mitjht  be  his  crimes,  from 

*  The  superb  chateau  of  Clagny  was  situated  in  the  magnificent 
stretch  of  country  which  skirts  the  forest  of  Villars  d'Avrai,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Versailles.     It  no  lonirer  exists. 
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their  operation ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  almost  with  a 
delirious  joy  that  these  great  festivals  of  pardon  were 
welcomed  by  every  class  of  the  population. 

The  jubilee  in  question  was  no  sooner  officially  an- 
nounced in  Paris  than  the  popular  preachers  commenced 
their  labors  by  inveighing  against  the  reprehensible  ex- 
cesses and  illicit  attachments  by  which  the  interests  of 
religion  were  injured  in  the  capital  itself;  and  the  very 
first  sermon  delivered  before  the  court  was  emphatically 
directed  against  Madame  de  Montespan. 

The  second  was  still  more  uncompromising,  and  barely 
left  her  name  unuttered ;  while  in  the  third,  the  orator, 
directly  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  related  the  whole 
episode  of  David  and  the  heifer  which  was  stolen  from 
him  while  he  was  yet  a  shepherd,  and  restored  through 
the  intervention  of  the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  who  punished 
the  thief;  nor  did  he  spare  the  subsequent  passage  in 
which  David,  become  a  monarch,  carried  off  the  wife 
of  his  servant,  and  excusing  himself  upon  the  plea  of  her 
beauty,  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  injured  husband, 
who  besought  him  to  yield  rather  to  the  dictates  of 
justice  than  to  those  of  passion,  and  to  restore  to  him 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  ;  but  who  was,  nevertheless,  com- 
pelled to  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  own  disgrace,  and 
perished  miserably ! 

This  plain  speaking  mortified  Louis  XIV.,  who  dared 
not  appear  to  appropriate  the  denunciation;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly desired  the  marchioness  to  withdraw  during  the 
period  of  the  jubilee  to  her  chateau  at  Clagny,  which  she 
lost  no  time  in  doing,  being  equally  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  unmeasured  indignation  of  which  she  felt  herself 
to  be  the  object ;  but,  on  the  very  day  succeeding  her 
arrival  there,  to  her  extreme  annoyance,  a  servant  an- 
nounced the  visit  of  M.  de  Bossuet,*  the  Bishop  of  Con- 

*  Jaques  Benigne  de  Bossuet,  afterward  Bishop  of  Meaux,  was 
born  at  Dijon  in  lCi27.     The  extraordinary  genius  of  his  eloquence 
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dom,  who,  after  a  somewhat  stem  salutation,  laid  before 
her  the  enormity  of  her  position,  and  conjured  her,  not 
only  for  her  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  monarch  and  the 
public,  scandalized  by  her  example,  to  retire  immediately 
to  the  convent  of  Fontevrault,  assuring  her  at  the  same 
time  that  the  exhortations  of  the  priesthood  had  effected 
the  cure  of  the  sinful  passion  which  the  king  had  hitherto 
indulged  for  her. 

As,  however,  Madame  de  Montespan  declined  to  profit 
by  the  pious  advice  of  the  bishop,  he  ultimately  placed  in 
her  hands  a  letter  from  Louis  himself,  to  the  same  pur- 
port ;  but  even  amid  her  agitation  the  marquise  at  once 
detected  an  ambiguity  of  expression  which  convinced  her 
that  the  king  by  no  means  desired  her  obedience.  Satisfied 
of  this  fact,  she  speedily  recovered  her  self-possession ;  and 
when,  after  a  tolerably  long  silence,  the  prelate  requested 
to  be  informed  of  her  definitive  resolution,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  communicate  it  to  His  Majesty 
without  delay,  the  insolent  favorite,  after  having  established 
herself  more  luxuriously  among  the  cushions  of  her  Jauteuil, 
raised  her  eyes  steadily  to  his,  and  replied,  v/ith  a  smile 
upon  her  lips,  that  she  was  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  holy  men  who  had  waited  upon  the  king,  when  they 
endeavored,  as  he  had  just  expressed  it,  to  induce  His 
Majesty  to  offer  an  example  of  self-abnegation  to  his  people ; 
that,  moreover,  she  was  quite  of  their  opinion,  and  that  she 
thought  as  he  did,  as  well  as  the  Pope  and  the  preachers 
of  the  jubilee ;  but,  being  imbued  with  the  conviction  that 
the  shepherds  owed  it  to  their  flock  to  point  out  the  possi- 

soon  rendered  him  famous,  especially  bis  funeral  orations,  which  were 
master-pieces  of  energy,  sublimity,  and  Cliristian  boldness.  Elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  he  subsequently  became  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  whom  he  wrote  his 
Discourse  on  Universal  History,  and  his  His/ori/  of  Variations,  both 
of  which  eminently  exhibited  the  grasp  and  versatility  of  his  genius. 
His  religious  controversies  with  Fenelon  are  not  worthy  of  the  same 
praise. 
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bility  of  such  a  reformation,  she,  for  one,  would  only  con- 
sent to  sacrifice  the  society  of  the  monarch  when  he,  the 
Bishop  of  Condom,  should  have  separated  himself  from 
that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauleon  des  Vieux. 

For  once,  however,  the  malice  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
missed  its  aim.  She  had  anticipated  the  discomfiture  of 
her  unwelcome  visitor,  but  the  undisturbed  serenity  of  the 
bishop  at  once  convinced  her  that  the  court  scandal  had 
belied  him,  and  only  subjected  her  to  a  deeper  humilia- 
tion ;  as  the  prelate,  having  contrasted  her  own  licentious- 
ness with  the  pure  and  pious  life  of  the  virtuous  woman 
whom  she  had  maligned,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  took  his 
leave,  observing  that  his  errand  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  abandon  her  to  her  con- 
science, which,  however,  appeared  so  tranquil  that  he  should 
reproach  himself  for  any  further  attempt  to  awaken  it. 

A  second  letter,  sent  by  a  less  holy  messenger,  recon- 
ciled Madame  de  Montespan  to  the  mortification  which 
she  had  entailed  upon  herself  by  her  own  insolence,  and 
she  remained  quietly  at  Clagny  until  a  week  after  the 
close  of  the  jubilee,  when  she  was  recalled  to  Versailles, 
where  the  king  received  her  with  every  mark  of  affection 
and  regard  ;  her  saloons  were  inundated  with  enthusiastic 
friends  ;  her  enemies  left  their  names  at  her  door;  and  her 
fauteuil,  her  cushions,  and  her  praying-chair  were  replaced 
in  the  tribune  of  the  chapel.* 

We  have  alluded  to  the  formal  reception  of  certain 
ambassadors  at  Clagny  by  the  marchioness ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  be  more  explicit,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  embassy  in  question  was  of  a  most  melan- 
choly nature.  The  African  king  of  Arda,  informed  of  the 
conquest  of  Candia  by  the  French  monarch,  and  anxious 
to  secure  so  powerful  a  friend,  dispatched  to  his  court 
several  envoys  to  propose  to  him  a  political  and  com- 
mercial alliance,  and  to  ask  his  support  against  the 
*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Mcmtespan. 
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English  and  Dutch  settlers  upon  his  coasts.  They  were 
charged  to  present  to  Louis  himself  a  tiger,  a  panther,  and 
two  superb  lions  ;  and  to  the  queen  a  golden  pheasant 
which  possessed  the  faculty  of  laughing  like  a  human 
being,  and  a  Moorish  dwarf,  of  upward  of  ten  years  of 
age,  whose  height  did  not  exceed  twenty -seven  inches. 
This  duty  performed,  they  next  proceeded  with  the  same 
state  to  wait  upon  Madame  de  Montespan,  whom  they 
addressed  as  tlie  second  wife  of  the  king,  and  to  whom 
they  delivered,  in  the  name  of  their  own  monarch,  a 
string  of  large  pearls,  two  bracelets  of  immense  value, 
and  an  enormous  sapphire. 

The  curiosity  of  the  favorite  being  excited  by  their 
familiarity  with  her  position  at  the  court  of  France,  she 
inquired  from  whom  they  had  derived  their  information ; 
when  they  replied,  through  their  interpreter,  that  three 
traveling  missionaries  had  resided  for  two  months  with  the 
King  of  Arda,  their  master  ;  and  that  these  holy  men  had 
not  only  acquainted  them  with  the  fact  that  Madame  de 
Montespan  was  the  second  wife  of  the  gieat  monarch,  but 
had  also  themselves  selected  the  presents  which  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  offer  to  her. 

The  queen,  delighted  at  the  new  plaything  with  which 
the  African  envoys  had  provided  her,  caused  the  dwarf  to 
be  richly  habited  in  the  costume  of  his  country,  and 
covered  him  with  jewels ;  after  which  she  employed  him 
to  bear  her  train  as  she  passed  from  one  apartment  to 
another,  and  derived  great  amusement  from  the  liveliness 
of  her  pigmy  attendant,  who  frequently  diverted  himself 
by  suddenly  stopping,  and  thus  impeding  her  own  prog- 
ress, or  in  burying  his  head  and  face  in  the  folds  of  the 
train  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the  courtiers.  All  these  antics, 
which  differed  so  widely  from  the  habitual  monotony  and 
ceremonial  of  her  existence,  were  a  source  of  continual 
delight  to  Maria  Theresa,  who  retained  the  Moor  con- 
stantly about  her ;  and  he  was  perpetually  to  be  seen  in 
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her  apartment,  either  gamboling  upon  the  rich  carpet,  or 
perched  upon  the  bureau,  or  seated  on  the  sofa,  or  even 
upon  the  very  lap  of  his  royal  mistress. 

Instantly  it  became  the  fashion  among  the  great  ladies 
of  the  court  to  have  Moorish  dwarfs  to  carry  their  trains ; 
and  from  this  caprice,  short  as  was  its  vogue,  arises  the 
fact  that  Mignard,  Le  Bourdon,  and  other  high-cast  painters 
of  the  time,  have  introduced  negro  boys  into  their  pictures. 

Nevertheless,  Louis  XIV.  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
this  extraordinary  favorite,  whose  appearance  and  familiar- 
ity were  alike  distasteful  to  him ;  but  the  queen  clung  so 
pertinaciously  to  her  new  toy  that  he  at  length  forbore  all 
further  remonstrance.  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  his  indulgence,  much  misery  might  have 
been  spared  alike  to  himself  and  to  the  ill-fated  Maria 
Theresa. 

Osman  was  still  in  the  zenith  of  his  favor  when  prayers 
were  publicly  put  up  for  the  safety  of  the  queen  and  of 
the  new  prince  whom  she  was  about  to  give  to  France. 
On  one  occasion,  as  she  was  traversing  her  chamber,  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  the  dwarf,  who  was  weary  of  inaction, 
suddenly  bounded  from  an  obscure  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  flung  himself  across  her  path.  The  queen  fainted 
from  the  shock,  and  in  a  few  hours  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
perfectly  black  from  head  to  foot.  The  secret  was  scrupu- 
lously kept  by  those  in  attendance ;  and  after  she  had  re- 
ceived a  hurried  baptism,  the  unfortunate  child  was  pri- 
vately conveyed  to  Gisors,  whence  she  was  afterward  re- 
moved to  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Moret,  where  she 
was  compelled  to  take  the  veil  ;*  while  the  Gazette  de 
France  officially  announced  that  the  royal  infant  had  died 
a  few  minutes  subsequently  to  its  baptism.t 

Monsieur,  wearied  of  his  widowhood,  after  having,  as 

*  Her  portrait  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  winter  saloon  of  the  Libraiy 
of  St.  Genevieve,  College  of  Henr}'  IV. 
t  MAmoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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we  have  shown,  been  rejected  by  Mademoiselle,  once 
more  appealed  to  the  king  to  provide  him  with  a  second 
wife ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  in  comphance  with  his  request, 
demanded  for  him  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Palatine, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  who,  although  fully  aware 
of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  her  prede- 
cessor, at  once  accepted  the  alliance.  Her  advent  at  the 
French  court  created  the  greatest  consternation.  Only  in 
the  June  of  the  previous  year  its  inmates  had  seen  in  the 
Duchess  d'Orleans  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  accom- 
plished princesses  in  Europe,  delicate  to  fastidiousness  in 
her  habits,  young,  elegant,  and  fascinating;  and  no  con- 
trast could  be  more  striking  than  that  presented  by  the 
new  duchess,  who  was  received  with  i-epugnance  by  Mon- 
sieur, and  with  reluctance  by  the  king ;  but  the  alliance 
was  dictated  by  policy,  Louis  XIV.  being  anxious  to  se- 
cure by  this  measure  the  neutrality  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
the  father  of  the  princess,  during  the  war  which  he  medi- 
tated against  the  Dutch. 

She  had,  according  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  coarse  feat- 
ures, a  heavy  figure,  robust  health,  and  an  indifference 
which  almost  amounted  to  an  aversion  for  dress,  etiquet, 
and  all  such  occupations  as  involved  restraint.  The  por- 
trait which  she  has  drawn  of  herself  in  her  memoirs  is 
even  less  flattering.  "I  was  born,"  she  says,  in  Heidel- 
burg-,  in  1652,  and  was  a  seven-months'  child.  I  must 
necessarily  be  ugly,  for  I  have  no  features,  small  eyes,  a 
short,  thick  nose,  and  long,  flat  lips ;  and  such  a  combi- 
nation as  this  can  not  produce  a  physiognomy.  I  have 
heavy,  hanging  cheeks,  and  a  large  face,  and  nevertheless 
I  am  short  and  thick;  to  sum  up  all,  I  am  an  ugly  little 
object.  If  I  had  not  a  good  heart  I  should  not  be  bearable 
anywhere.  To  ascertain  if  my  eyes  have  any  expression, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  them  with  a  microscope, 
for  in  any  other  manner  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a 
judgment.     There  could  not  probably  be  found  on  earth 
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hands  more  hideous  than  mine  ;  the  king  has  often  re- 
marked it  to  me,  and  made  me  laugh  heartily  ;  for  not 
being  able,  with  any  conscience,  to  flatter  myself  that  I 
possessed  any  thing  good-looking,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  my  own  uglhiess.  I  have 
found  the  jilan  very  successful,  and  frequently  discover 
plenty  to  laugh  at." 

Even  making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of 
this  bitter  pleasantry,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that 
the  apparition  of  such  a  princess  as  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  and  refined 
women  in  France,  must  have  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect.  Nor  were  her  personal  habits  less  opposed  to  those 
of  her  new  associates  than  her  appearance  :  unlike  the 
great  ladies  of  the  court,  who  received  their  guests  in  their 
7-uclles*  she  sprung  from  her  bed  the  moment  she  awoke, 
whatever  might  be  the  hour,  and  seldom  partook  of  break- 
fast. Despising  alike  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee,  she  luxu- 
riated in  soups  composed  of  milk,  beer,  or  wine — devour- 
ed saur-crout,  and  restored  her  system,  after  any  temporary 
indisposition,  by  a  diet  of  ham  and  sausages.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly partial  to  dogs  and  horses,  and  assumed  male 
attire  whenever  she  rode  out;  but,  despite  these  strange 
and  startling  peculiarities,  she  was  a  woman  of  strong 
mind  and  ready  wit,  sarcastic,  shi'ewd,  and  clever ;  and 
she  had  no  sooner  presented  herself  at  the  French  court 
than  she  became  instantly  aware  of  the  impression  she  had 
produced.  Even  in  her  presence  ridicule  was  not  spared, 
and  she  required  no  prompting  to  feel   convinced  that  in 

*  The  space  occupied  by  the  bed,  which  was  inclosed  within  a  low 
balustrade.  It  was  esteemed  a  high  honor  to  be  admitted  to  the  ruelle 
of  a  royal  personage ;  and  Madame  de  Sevigne  even  speaks  of  being 
irpon  her  knees  in  the  ruelle  of  Mademoiselle  when  she  went  to  con- 
dole with  her  on  the  mpture  of  her  marriage  with  Lauzun.  In  a 
more  general  way  the  ruelle  was  tlie  hotbed  of  coquetry,  scandal,  and 
intrisue. 
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her  absence  she  was  still  more  roughly  tvealed  ;  but  she 
supported  the  conviction  with  a  philosophy  which  might 
well  have  disarmed  her  adversaries. 

Resolved,  nevertheless,  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the 
minds  of  those  about  her  of  her  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  fact,  she  seized  an  opportunity  when  she  discovered 
that  she  was  the  victim  of  the  malicious  raillery  of  Ma- 
dame de  Fienne,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  she  led  her 
apart,  and  said,  firmly,  "  Madam,  you  are  very  amiable 
and  extremely  witty  ;  and,  moreover,  you  possess  a  style 
of  conversation  which  is  endured  by  the  king  and  Monsieur, 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  it;  but  I,  who  am  only 
a  recent  arrival  at  the  court,  am  less  familiar  with  its 
spirit ;  and  I  forewarn  you  that  I  become  incensed  when 
I  am  made  a  subject  of  ridicule.  For  this  reason  I  was 
anxious  to  give  you  a  slight  warning:  if  you  spare  me,  we 
shall  get  on  very  well  together ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
you  treat  me  as  you  do  others,  I  shall  say  nothing  to  your- 
self, but  I  shall  complain  to  your  husband,  and  if  he  does 
not  correct  you  I  shall  dismiss  him." 

From  that  moment  Madame  de  Fienne,  who  had  hither- 
to spai'ed  no  one,  never  ventured  to  utter  a  witticism  on 
the  subject  of  the  Duchess  d'Orlcans. 

Meanwhile,  Lauzun  was  passing  his  time  drearily  enough 
in  the  somber  fortress  of  Pignerol,  where  he  was  confined 
in  a  grated  chamber,  and  not  permitted  to  hold  intercourse 
with  any  one  ;  but  ere  long  he  became  so  seriously  indis- 
posed that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  allow  the  visit 
of  a  confessor,  who  had,  however,  no  sooner  approached 
his  penitent  than  the  latter  seized  him  by  the  beard,  in 
order  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  not  a  fictitious  monk 
sent  to  discover  and  betray  his  secrets.  The  Capuchin, 
unprepared  for  such  a  reception,  called  loudly  for  assist- 
ance, but  was  soon  appeased  by  the  explanation  given  by 
the  sick  man,  to  whom  he  afforded  his  assistance,  and  who 
was  shortly  afterward  restored  to  health. 
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This  was  no  sooner  the  case  than  Lauzun,  like  every 
other  captive,  began  to  entertain  vague  hopes  of  effecting 
his  escape,  and  he  accordingly  commenced,  cautiously  but 
energetically,  to  remove  the  stones  in  a  dark  corner  of'  hia 
cell;  but  his  labor  availed  him  only  in  so  much  that  it 
bi'ought  him  into  communication  with  some  of  hia  fel- 
low-prisoners who  had  been  similarly  engaged,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  discover  that  his  immediate  neighbor  was  no 
other  than  the  superintendent  Fouquet,  who  had  already 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  citadel  for  seven  di'eary  years, 
without  the  slightest  communication  with  any  one  beyond 
the  walls.  The  recognition  was,  consequently,  a  joyous 
one  for  the  controller;  and  the  two  prisoners  labored  so 
successfully  that  they  were  soon  enabled,  not  only  to  con- 
verse, but  even  to  visit  each  other  in  their  respective  cells. 

Eager  as  Fouquet  was,  however,  to  learn  all  that  had 
passed  at  court  since  his  imprisonment,  he  soon  ceased  to 
yield  perfect  credence  to  the  information  afforded  by  his 
companion.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise — for  Lauzun 
naturally  commenced  by  a  narrative  of  his  own  fortunes  ; 
and  when  Fouquet  heard  this  young  adventurer,  who, 
when  he  remembered  him,  had  been  only  too  grateful  for 
a  home  under  the  roof  of  the  Marshal  de  Grammont,  as- 
sert that  he  had  been  a  general  of  dragoons,  captain  of 
the  royal  guards,  and  in  command  of  a  portion  of  the 
army,  he  began  to  suspect  that  his  mind  was  disordered ; 
and  as  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  unhappy  accident  by 
which  he  had  failed  to  be  appointed  grand-master  of  the 
artillery,  and  his  subsequent  quarrel  with  the  king,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced  that  he  must  be  laboring 
under  a  delusion ;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  his  tale,  he 
arrived  at  his  betrothal  to  Mademoiselle,  and  related  all 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  marriage  had  been  pre- 
vented, Fouquet  no  longer  hesitated  to  consider  him  as  a 
confirmed  lunatic,  and  from  that  time  avoided  his  society 
from  fear  for  his  personal  safety. 
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When  the  court  finally  saw  fit  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of 
his  captivity,  and  to  permit  him  to  receive  the  visits  of  his 
wife  and  a  few  individuals  of  Pignerol,  one  of  his  first 
cares  was  to  pity  and  explain  the  lamentable  condition  of 
the  unhappy  Marquis  de  Peguilian,  Vi^hom  he  had  left  with 
a  noble  career  before  him,  and  who  was  then  a  lunatic  in 
the  fortress.  Nor  was  it  without  extreme  difficulty  that 
he  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  Lauzun  had  deluded 
him  in  no  single  circumstance,  but  that  the  rotnantic  his- 
tory to  which  he  had  listened  was  true  from  first  to  last.* 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Pignerol  a  new  and 
successful  candidate  for  the  good  graces  of  the  king  had 
appeared  at  court  in  the  person  of  the  young  Duke  de 
Longueville,  who  was,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  born 
at  the  Town-Hall  of  Paris  during  the  Fronde,  and  who 
had,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1663,  succeeded  to  his 
title  and  estates. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  the  young  prince  pos- 
sessed a  handsome  person  and  captivating  manners,  which 
soon  rendered  him  popular,  not  only  with  the  king  himself, 
but  with  the  whole  court;  and  in  the  height  of  his  success, 
when  he  was  beginning  to  weary  of  amusement,  his  hap- 
piness attained  its  climax  by  an  order  which  he  received  to 
follow  the  sovei'eign  in  the  approaching  campaign  in  Hol- 
land, for  which  the  necessary  preparations  were  nearly 
completed. 

*  Memoires  du  Due  de  St.  Simon. 
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The  Dutch  had  witnessed  with  alarm  the  manifestations 
which  we  have  ah-eady  described,  and  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  misunderstand  the  purpose.  All  the  nobility 
had  been  convoked,  and  every  castle  had  furnished  a  chief, 
followed  by  his  vassals  ready  armed,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  feudal  times.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  formed  the  strength 
of  the  invading  ai'ray,  which  was,  moreover,  augmented 
by  a  crowd  of  volunteers,  partisans,  and  carbineers,  who, 
already  looking  upon  Holland  as  a  rich  and  certain  booty, 
joined  themselves  to  the  regular  forces  in  order  to  better 
their  fortunes.  The  generals  of  Louis  XIV.  were  Conde, 
Turenne,  Luxembourg,  and  Vauban. 

The  lamentable  death  of  Madame  had  delayed,  but  by 
no  means  altered,  the  designs  of  the  French  and  English 
sovereigns.  The  spoils  of  the  republic  which  they  were 
about  to  annihilate  had  been  already  amicably  shared,  in  a 
secret  treaty,  between  the  two  courts;  just  as,  in  1635, 
Flanders  had  been  shared  with  the  Dutch  themselves.  The 
report  of  this  intended  invasion  had  already  been  noised 
throughout  Europe  ;  but  Europe  listened  in  silence,  and 
remained  passive.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  was  fully 
occupied  with  the  seditions  in  Hungary,  and  Sweden  laid 
to  sleep  by  intricate  negotiations ;  while  Spain,  always 
weak,  tardy,  and  undecided,  left  a  free  path  to  the  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV. 

To  complete  the  misfortune  of  Holland,  the  Dutch  were 
divided  into  two  violent  factions.  On  one  side  were  the 
rigid  republicans,  to  whom  every  shadow  of  despotic  au- 
thority was  odious,  and  on  the  other  a  more  moderate 
party,  who  were  anxious  to  establish  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestral  rights.  The 
grand-pensionary,  John  de  With,  and  his  brother  Cor- 
nelius, were  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  but  the  party 
of  the  prince  was  beginning  to  predominate;  and  these 
domestic    dissensions   so    occupied    the  pulilic   mind,   that 
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its  attention  was  dangerously  diverted  from  external  en- 
emies. 

As  the  peril  became  imminent,  however,  the  States- 
General  roused  themselves  sufficiently  from  their  lethargy 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  French  king,  in  which  they  in- 
quired if  the  hostile  demonstrations  then  on  foot  in  his 
country  were,  indeed,  directed  against  themselves,  his  old 
and  faithful  allies — in  what  they  had  offended  him,  and 
what  reparation  he  required  at  their  hands.  But  to  this 
very  pertinent  appeal  the  haughty  monarch  vouchsafed  no 
other  answer  than  that  "he  should  make  such  use  of  his 
troops  as  his  dignity  exacted,  and  was  bound  to  give  an 
account  to  no  one."  The  only  pretext  alledged,  mean- 
while, by  his  ministers  being,  that  the  Gazetteer  of  Hol- 
land had  been  guilty  of  insolence  toward  Louis  XIV.,  and 
that  it  was  asserted  Van  Benning  had  struck  a  medal  inju- 
rious to  his  renown.* 

On  his  side,  Charles  II.  advanced  an  equally  puerile 
reason  for  his  hostility,  by  complaining  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
had  not  lowered  their  flag  before  an  English  vessel ;  and 
that  a  certain  painting  had  been  executed  in  which  Corne- 
lius de  With  was  represented  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
conqueror,  the  background  of  the  picture  being  occupied 
by  dismantled  and  captured  ships.  The  English  ministers, 
who  delivered  in  a  written  statement  of  the  "  grievances" 
of  their  monarch,  designated  this  an  abusive  picture  ;  and 
the  States,  who  invariably  translated  all  ministerial  docu- 
ments into  French,  having  rendered  the  word  abusive  by 
trom-peur,  replied  that  they  could  not  comprehend  what 
was  meant  by  the  deceitful  picture  of  which  complaint  was 

*  "There  had  been  bestowed  on  Louis  XIV.  the  device  of  the  sun, 
with  the  motto,  '■'Nee  pluribus  impar,^  and  it  was  asserted  that  Van 
Bemiing,  whose  Christian  name  was  Joshua,  had  caused  himself  to  be 
i-epresented  also  with  the  sun,  accompanied  by  the  words,  '  In  con.' 
speetu  meo  stetit  sol;'  but  such  a  medal  never  in  reality  existed."—? 
Le  Siecie  de  Louis  XIV. 
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made — nevei"  for  an  instant  suspecting  that  allusion  was 
made  to  the  portiait  of  one  of  their  own  citizens,  and  thus 
they  were  unable  to  imagine  the  real  nature  of  this  strange 
pretext  for  war. 

While  Louis  XIV.  and  his  minister  expended  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  fifty  millions  (equal  in  the  present  day  to  a 
hundred  millions)  in  the  bare  preparations  for  invading 
the  petty  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  Charles  II.,  if 
necessarily  less  profuse,  was  at  least  equally  active,  and 
augmented  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  which  already  consisted  of  a  hundred  ships 
of  war,  by  thirty  fifty-gun  vessels. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  campaign  was, 
however,  the  newly-formed  household  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
consisted  of  four  companies  of  body-guards,  each  composed 
of  three  hundred  noblemen,  among  whom  were  a  number 
of  unpaid  cadets,  subject,  like  the  rest,  to  the  regulations 
of  the  service  ;  two  hundred  gendarmes  of  the  guard;  two 
hundred  light-horse;  five  hundred  musketeers,  all  men  of 
birth,  selected  for  tlieir  youth  and  personal  beauty;  twelve 
companies  of  gendarmerie,  subsequently  augmented  to  six- 
teen. Even  the  "hundred  Swiss"*  accompanied  the  king, 
and  his  regiments  of  French  and  Swiss  guai'ds  acted  as 
sentries  over  the  house  or  tent  which  he  chanced  at  the 
time  to  occupy.  These  troops,  who  were  nearly  all  cover- 
ed with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  were  at  once  the  ob- 
jects of  terror  and  admiration  to  the  Dutch,  among  whom 
every  species  of  magnificence  was  unknown. 

Moreover,  Louis  XIV.,  sure  of  success,  carried  also  in  his 

*  The  hundred  Swiss  were  a  privileged  company  of  infantry,  anned 
with  halberts.  The  sovereigns  of  France,  from  the  year  1453,  had  in 
tli(;ir  service  Swiss  soldiers,  who  received  high  pay,  and  who  fonned, 
in  some  sort,  their  body-guard.  Their  costume  was  a  blue  Spanish 
coat  (afterward  changed  to  red)  laced  with  gold.  They  were  sup- 
pressed toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Reestablished 
under  Louis  XVIII.  in  1827,  they  took  the  name  of  the  grenadier  body- 
guards of  the  king;  but  they  were  again  disembodied  m  1830. 
VOL.   II. L 
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train  the  historian  Pelisson,  the  faithful  friend  of  Fouquet, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  record  of  the  campaign. 

Never  was  a  great-er  contrast  afforded,  both  in  the  ac- 
cessories and  the  actors,  than  that  exhibited  between  the 
adversaries  in  the  forthcoming  struggle.  The  Dutch  col- 
lected with  considerable  difficulty  an  aggregate  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  ill  appointed,  and  woise  disciplined. 
Their  general-in-chief  was  the  Prince  of  Orange,  then  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  na- 
tion, and  who,  although  destined  at  a  later  period  to  ascend 
the  English  throne,  and  to  cast  his  shadow  also  over  that 
of  France,  gave,  at  the  moment  of  which  we  treat,  no 
symptom  of  his  after-greatness. 

Unlike  his  magnificent  opponent,  he  was  cold  and  grave; 
and  the  thirst  of  glory  and  ambition,  of  which  his  actions 
subsequently  revealed  the  extent,  had  never  been  betrayed 
by  his  words.  He  saw  himself  trammeled,  not  only  in  his 
actual  resources,  but  also  by  the  jealousy  of  the  States, 
who  limited  the  extent  of  his  authority.  His  available 
funds  were  scanty,  his  experience  null,  his  natural  tastes 
ascetic,  and  his  temperament  feeble  ;  and  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  he  found  himself  utterly  un- 
able to  arrest  the  torrent  which  swept  forward  like  an 
avalanche,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  his  unhappy  coun- 
try. Four  cities  were  simultaneously  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  all  four  were  taken.  The  Duke  de  Lorraine, 
who  endeavored  to  raise  ti-oops,  in  order  to  unite  his  for- 
tunes with  those  of  the  republic,  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  principality  seized  by  the  French  forces,  and  tlie 
whole  of  Holland  was  in  danger  of  the  same  fate  so  soon 
as  Louis  should  have  passed  the  Rhine.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  had  originally  designed  to  defend  the  river  ;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  completed  his  preparations  than  be  be- 
came aware  of  the  impracticability  of  the  attempt,  and  fell 
back  upon  Holland  in  order  to  collect  all  his  strength  upon 
the  opposite  bank. 
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lie  was,  however,  deceived  by  the  rapidity  of  his  ene- 
my's movements,  for  the  French  king  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Rhine  while  he  believed  him  to  be  still  occupied 
with  the  besieged  cities,  and  measures  were  already  moot- 
ed in  the  hostile  camp  for  passing  the  stream  ;  while  all 
the  military  posts  upon  its  border,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Issel,  surrendered  without  a  struggle.  Several  of  the  o-qv- 
ernors  of  the  frontier  fortresses  forwarded,  to  him  the  keys 
of  their  citadels;  while  many  of  the  officers  deserted  from 
the  towns  in  which  they  were  garrisoned,  even  before  the 
enemy  had  made  any  hostile  demonstrations,  and  thus  in- 
creased the  general  alarm. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  propitious  for  the  invaders, 
who  at  once  decided  on  passing  the  river,  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam, 
and  to  make  an  end  at  once  of  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Their  first  idea  was  to  effect  the  passage  by 
means  of  a  bridge  of  boats ;  but  a  long  drought  having 
greatly  diminished  the  volume  of  water,  and  even  formed 
an  apparent  ford  across  a  branch  of  the  stream,  near  an  old 
tower  known  as  the  tower  of  Tol-Huys,  which  was  gar- 
risoned only  by  a  score  of  men,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
ford  should  be  attempted,  in  order  to  discover  if  it  were 
practicable ;  and  Conde  immediately  sought  a  volunteer 
among  the  superior  officers  for  this  dangerous  duty.  The 
Count  de  Guiche,  who,  since  the  death  of  Mada/fie,  had 
only  sought  for  opportunities  of  self-sacrifice,  offered  him- 
self on  tbe  instant ;  and  having  passed  and  repassed  the 
river,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  returned  with  the  an- 
nouncement that,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  paces 
in  the  center  of  the  current,  the  horses  would  have  footing 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  It  was,  consequently,  decided 
that  on  the  morrow  the  army  should  avail  themselves  of 
this  mode  of  transit. 

The  French  camp  was  distant  about  six  leagues  from 
the  .  river ;    but    by   commencing    their    march    at    eleven 
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o'clock  at  night,  the  whole  body  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
Rhine  by  three  in  the  morning ;  and  the  Count  de  Guiche, 
acting  as  their  guide,  was  the  first  to  leave  the  bank,  closely 
followed  by  the  cuirassiers  of  Revel  and  the  corps  of  vol- 
unteers. The  king  then  moved  forward,  declaring  that  he 
would  lead  his  household  across  ;  but  Conde,  who  from  a 
severe  attack  of  gout  could  not  venture  the  passage  on 
horseback,  detained  him  by  the  remark  that,  should  His 
Majesty  persist  in  swimming  to  the  opposite  shore,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  follow  in  a  boat. 

Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  Louis  XIV,  yielded  to  this 
suggestion,  and  suffered  the  troops  to  pass  without  him, 
contenting  himself  by  complaining  of  his  greatness  which 
confined  him  to  the  batik. 

This  pusillanimity  (for  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
pertinacity  of  the  monarch  on  all  occasions  where  his  per- 
sonal inclination  was  concerned  could  view  his  present 
conduct  in  no  other  light)  was  the  less  excusable,  as  the 
landing  was  comparatively  easy,  being  opposed  only  by  four 
or  five  hundred  mounted  soldiers  and  two  weak  regiments 
of  infantry,  without  ordnance  ;  while  the  French  artillery 
protected  the  advance.  A  few  of  the  Dutch  cavalry,  in- 
deed, entered  the  stream  ;  but  they  were  soon  compelled 
to  retreat,  and  having  again  reached  the  shore,  they  fled 
precipitately  before  their  enemies ;  while  the  infantry, 
thi'owing  down  their  arms,  demanded  quarter,  and  at- 
tempted no  opposition.  Fifteen  thousand  men  thus  passed 
the  river,  only  the  Count  de  Nogent,  and  a  iew  of  the  more 
impetuous,  who  disregarded  the  limits  of  the  ford,  being 
swept  down  by  the  current  and  drowned ;  after  which 
Conde  made  a  safe  passage  in  his  boat. 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  lives  would  have  been  lost 
had  not  the  young  Duke  de  Longueville,  who  was  panting 
for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  under  the  eyes  of 
the  monarch,  become  incensed  at  the  non-resistance  of  the 
enemy  ;   and,  as   he  spurred  his  horse  up  the  steep  bank 
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upon  whose  summit  the  Dutch  troops  were  standing  un- 
armed, falling  upon  their  lines,  shouting  indignantly,  "  No, 
no  !  no  quarter  for  this  rabble,"  firing  his  pistol  as  he  ut- 
tered the  words,  and  killing  one  of  their  officers. 

The  effect  of  his  rashness  was  electrical  ;  the  Dutch 
sprung  instantly  to  their  arms,  and  by  their  first  volley 
brought  down  a  score  of  the  royal  army,  and  among  the 
rest  the  duke  himself,  who  received  a  ball  in  his  heart  and 
fell  dead  from  his  horse  ;  while,  at  the  same  instant,  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Dutch  cavalry,  who  had  not  fled  like  the  rest, 
rushed  toward  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  having  landed 
from  the  boat  was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  and  presented 
a  pistol  at  his  breast.  Conde  had  only  time  to  turn  aside 
the  barrel  with  his  arm,  when  it  was  fired,  and  his  wrist 
was  shattered  by  the  ball  ;  upon  which  the  French  soldiery, 
irritated  by  the  wound  of  the  prince  and  the  death  of  the 
duke,  vigorously  attacked  the  Dutch  regiments,  who  made 
a  rapid  and  disorderly  retreat. 

A  short  time  afterward  the  body  of  the  handsome,  gal- 
lant, but  imprudent  Duke  de  Longueville  was  conveyed  to 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  flung  across  the  back  of  the 
gallant  steed  which  had  borne  him  so  bravely  to  his  death; 
but  he  did  not  escape  unmutilated  ;  for  some  miscreant, 
attracted  by  the  splendor  of  a  diamond  ring  which  he  wore 
on  his  left  hand,  had  profited  by  the  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment to  cut  off  his  finger. 

The  king  passed  the  Rhine  upon  a  bridge  of  boats  at 
the  head  of  the  infantry. 

We  shall  pursue  the  campaign  no  further,  but  proceed 
at  once  to  mention  the  advantage  taken  by  the  king  of  a 
circumstance  consequent  on  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
young  duke.  His  imtimely  fate  excited  universal  com- 
miseration in  the  capital,  and  a  great  sensation  was  created 
by  a  bequest  contained  in  his  will,  of  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns  to  a  natural  son,  whose  mother  was  a  married 
woman  of  hiijli  rank. 
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Louis  had  no  sooner  ascertained  the  circumstance  than 
he  took  immediate  steps  to  soothe  the  wounded  honor  of 
the  husband;  and  being  desirous  to  estabhsh  a  precedent 
of  which  he  might  subsequently  avail  himself,  he  sent  an 
order  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  legitimatize  the  son  of 
the  Duke  de  Longueville,  without  mentioning,  in  the  act, 
the  name  of  the  mother — a  proceeding  which  had  never 
hitherto  been  attempted,  which  was  illegal,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  did  not  experience  the  slightest  opposition. 

Louis  XIV.  soon  wearied  of  a  campaign  which  he  had 
commenced  from  pride  rather  than  principle — a  campaign 
in  which  Conde  and  Turenne  sustained  their  already  brill- 
iant reputation,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  acquired  the 
fame  due  to  his  military  genius.  And  he  afforded  a  palpa- 
ble proof  that  such  was  the  case  by  conceiving  the  idea  of 
a  marriage  between  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  the  daughter 
of  La  Valliere,  and  the  prince  his  opponent,  at  a  period 
when  his  own  prosperity  and  success  would  have  appeared 
to  render  such  an  alliance  the  greatest  honor  and  advan- 
tage which  could  accrue  to  the  gallant  young  soldier.  But 
Louis  deceived  himself.  William  of  Nassau,  who  was  the 
grandson  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  haughtily  replied  that 
the  Princes  of  Orange  were  accustomed  to  contract  mar- 
riages with  the  legitimate  daughters  of  kings,  but  not  with 
their  natural  children — a  reply  which  wounded  Louis  XIV. 
so  deeply  that  he  never  either  forgot  or  forgave  the  insult, 
and  even  occasionally  acted  against  his  better  judgment  in 
oi'der  to  harass  and  injure  the  prince.* 

The  two  great  catastrophes  produced  by  this  struggle 
were  the  burning  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  death  of  Tu- 
renne, who  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-ball ;  while  the 
Count  de  Guiche,  who,  throughout  the  whole  period,  ex- 
posed his  life  wherever  there  was  danger,  was  not  fated  to 
meet  so  honorable  a  death  ;  in  vain  did  he  throw  himself 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  volunteer  for  every  duty 
*  Memoires  du  Due  de  St.  Simon. 
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which  was  considered  as  ahnost  desperate;  although  his 
wounds  were  numerous  no  one  of  them  proved,  mortal, 
and  this  gallant  and  gifted  young  man  ultimately  died  at 
Creutznach,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  of  a  broken  heart. 

At  this  period  Madame  de  Montespan  had  lost  her  eldest 
son,  the  Count  de  Vexin,  and  had  given  birth  to  a  third, 
upon  whom  the  king  bestowed  the  same  name,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  the  royal  abbey  of  St.  Denis;  while  La 
Valliere,  who  had  endeavored  to  cheat  herself  into  a  belief 
that  Louis  had  recalled  her  from  her  retreat  from  affection 
and  regard,  saw  his  attentions  diminish  day  by  day,  until 
she  became  once  more  abandoned  and  almost  forgotten, 
save  by  her  more  happy  rival,  whose  malice  reached  her 
even  in  her  solitude.  Her  heart  was  broken  by  this  new 
disappointment,  for  now  she  could  no  longer  deceive  her- 
self; but  for  one  whole  dreary  year  she  supported  all  the 
bitterness  of  her  fate  in  silence  ;  cold  and  impassive,  not 
even  the  impertinence  to  which  she  was  subjected,  even 
from  those  who  had  once  vowed  to  her  an  eternal  friend- 
ship, could  rouse  her  into  resentment.  Her  one  great  sor- 
I'ow  had  absorbed  all  minor  suffering;  but  at  length  she 
found  that  she  could  no  longer  sustain  the  struggle. 

Madame  de  Montespan,  who  alone  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  Holland,  was  all-powerful  at  court,  and  spared  nei- 
ther sarcasm  nor  insult  which  could  increase  the  bitterness 
of  her  position ;  and  once  more  she  resolved  to  retire  from 
the  unequal  contest  and  leave  the  stage  free  to  the  triumphs 
of  her  rival. 

The  Marquise  de  Remy,  delighted  by  a  resolution  so 
consonant  with  her  own  wishes,  at  once  advised  her  to 
withdraw  to  her  duchy  of  Vaujours,  where  she  offered  to 
bear  her  company  and  to  assist  in  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  forsaken  favorite  was  brcjken, 
and  she  no  longer  felt  that  she  possessed  sufficient  enei-gy 
to  enter  upon  so  responsible  a  life.  Still,  grateful  for  the 
anxiety  of  her  mother,  she  consented  to  submit  this  project 
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to  the  king,  and  to  abide  by  his  decision,  although  licr 
thoughts  yet  recurred  to  the  night  which  she  had  passed  at 
Chaillot,  and  she  sighed  for  the  more  perfect  seclusion  of 
a  conventual  life. 

When  the  proposition  of  her  retirement  to  Vaujours  was 
submitted  to  the  selfish  monarch  it  was  negatived  upon  the 
instant,  on  the  pretext  that  she  was  too  young  and  too  hand- 
some to  be  left  so  entirely  to  her  own  guidance  ;  nor  would 
he  listen  to  the  idea  of  her  retiring  to  Chaillot,  alledging 
that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte  having  taken  the  vows  in 
that  community,  whose  favor  had  never  equalled  that  of 
Madame  de  la  Valliere,  there  ought  necessarily  to  be  an 
equal  difference  in  the  place  of  their  retreat. 

A  short  time  subsequently,  having  accompanied  the 
queen,  whose  continued  friendship  was  her  only  consola- 
tion, to  the  Carmelite  convent,  where  Her  Majesty  was  ac- 
customed to  retire  upon  all  solemn  festivals,  and  where  two 
of  her  personal  friends  had  professed,  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  the  penitent  was  so  powerful  that 
she  consulted  her  confessor  upon  the  subject,  who  strongly 
urged  her  not  to  resist  a  feeling  which  had  evidently  been 
divinely  inspired.  Her  heart  went  with  him ;  she  was 
weary  of  her  burden,  and  longed  to  be  at  rest ;  and  when, 
a  few  weeks  afterward,  she  asceitained  that  the  queen,  on 
speaking  of  the  convent  in  the  king's  presence,  had  declar- 
ed that  she  was  deeply  moved  by  the  extraordinary  devo- 
tion of  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  who  had  accompanied  her 
on  her  last  visit,  and  that  liis  answer  had  been  that,  if  she 
was  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  court,  the  Carmelites 
was  the  only  retreat  suitable  to  her,  she  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  community,  who  received  her 
with  kindness,  although  utterly  unaware  of  her  identity. 

Her  first  mortification  under  this  holy  roof  was  a  bitter 
one.  On  one  occasion  she  accompanied  a  friend  who  acci- 
dentally called  her  by  her  name,  and  the  effect  which  it 
produced  struck  her  to  the  heart.     Every  eye  was  averted 
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and  every  lip  closed,  and  the  courtly  sinner,  in  her  purple 
and  fine  linen,  felt  herself  to  be  an  object  of  avoidance  to 
the  pure  and  pious  women  among  whom  she  stood. 

Nevertheless,  La  Valliere,  remorseful  and  spirit- worn  as 
she  was,  could  not  look  upon  the  cloister  without  a  shud- 
der. She  was  still  young,  still  beautiful,  still  loving.  Her 
life  had  been  one  of  luxury,  and  even  her  sorrows  had 
been  pillowed  upon  velvet.  She  was,  moreover,  a  devoted 
mother,  and  her  affection  for  her  children  was  like  a  chain 
of  iron  binding  her  to  the  world.  Her  human  nature  re- 
belled, and  she  hated  herself  for  her  weakness  ;  but  it  was 
stronger  than  her  will.  The  Marquise  de  Remy,  indignant 
at  the  objection  of  the  king,  still  urged  her  to  retire  to  Vau- 
jours  ;  her  friends  counseled  her  to  remain  at  court ;  even 
Louis  himself  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  her  resolu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  she  might  have  consented  to 
prolong  her  martyrdom,  had  not  Bossuet  been  beside  her 
to  lay  bare  the  sin  and  danger  of  the  position  to  which  she 
clung.  The  victim  of  a  passion  which  even  neglect  and 
contumely  could  not  extinguish,  she  was  subjected  at  every 
instant  to  the  commission  of  some  new  error;  surrounded 
by  all  the  adventitious  advantages  of  rank  and  wealth,  the 
body  was  pampered  even  while  the  soul  suffered  ;  exposed 
to  the  malice  of  a  powerful  enemy,  her  worst  passions  were 
excited  against  others,  when  she  should  only  have  been 
weeping  over  her  own  sins  :  in  short,  in  her  present  posi- 
tion, the  world  was  in  her  and  about  her ;  she  clung  to 
possibilities  instead  of  reading  the  stern  lessons  of  the 
past,  and  forgot  the  promises  of  heaven  in  the  deceits  of 
earth. 

As  she  listened  to  his  exhortation,  the  heart-broken  pen- 
itent resolved  at  once  to  escape  from  the  yoke  which  had 
pressed  upon  her  so  heavily — the  yoke  of  sin,  whose  ways 
had  been  bitterness  ;  but  Bossuet  would  not  consent  to  per- 
mit a  merely  impulsive  sacrifice,  and  condemned  her  to  an- 
other year  of  trial.     The  period  was  not  quite  accomplish- 
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ed  when  the  strength  of  the  unhappy  woman  suddenly  fail- 
ed, and  a  long  and  dangerous  illness  supervened,  during 
which  her  life  was  for  many  days  in  danger. 

Even  the  supreme  egotism  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  way 
when  he  learned  her  peril,  and  he  visited  what  was  at  the 
moment  considered  to  be  her  death-bed,  accompanied,  not 
by  Madame  de  Montespan,  but  by  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  exhibited  the  most  sincere  sympathy  for  the  sufferer. 
But  such  a  demonstration  of  interest  came  too  late.  La 
Yalliere  had  found  herself  at  the  very  gates  of  the  grave 
and  felt  the  enormity  of  her  transgression.  Some  human 
shrinkings  there  were  still — some  clingings  to  the  ties  and 
temptations  of  a  world  by  which  she  had  once  been  wor- 
shiped ;  but  they  were  weakened  alike  by  bodily  suffering 
and  by  mental  remorse,  and  although  she  still  struggled  on 
for  a  few  weeks,  her  resolution  had  become  decided. 

In  vain  did  the  king  represent  to  her  the  extreme  aus- 
terity of  the  order  which  she  had  selected,  and  bid  her 
make  choice  of  any  of  the  ricliest  abbeys  of  France,  declar- 
ing that  she  should  become  the  abbess  of  whichever  she 
might  prefer;  La  Valliere  declined  to  avail  herself  of  this 
last  mark  of  consideration,  alledging  that  she  who  had  not 
been  able  to  govern  herself  was  ill  calculated  to  undertake 
the  control  of  others  ;  and  this  painful  interview  once  over, 
she  hastened  to  take  leave  of  her  children,  her  worst  and 
greatest  trial,  and  to  send  them  away  from  her,  for  she  fear- 
ed to  expose  herself  to  their  presence  and  caresses,  lest  her 
heart  should  fail  her  at  the  last  moment.  This  done,  all 
that  remained  to  be  accomplished  was  comparatively  easy; 
for  she  regulated  her  worldly  affairs  like  one  in  a  dream, 
without  a  tear  or  a  regret. 

On  the  day  which  preceded  that  of  her  retreat  she  went 
at  an  early  hour  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  where, 
throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  she  implored  her  pardon 
for  all  the  sorrow  she  had  caused  her;  when  Maria  The- 
resa, moved  to  tears,  rai.sed  her  up  and  embraced  her,  de- 
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siring  that  she  would,  like  herself,  forget  the  past  errors 
for  which  she  was  about  so  nobly  to  atone. 

The  fatal  day  at  length  dawned,  and  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence Louis  XIV.  was  to  depart  immediately  after  the 
grand  mass  to  join  the  army  in  Flanders,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  forsaken  favorite  was  to  set  out  for  the  liv- 
ing grave  to  which  she  had  herself  consigned  her  youth. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  service  she  remained  in  deep 
and  earnest  prayer,  and  never  once  raised  her  eyes  ;  but,  at 
its  conclusion,  as  she  advanced  to  the  tribune  to  take  leave 
of  the  king,  her  countenance  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  she 
staggered,  and  must  have  fallen  had  she  not  been  support- 
ed by  her  mother. 

This  weakness  was,  however,  not  contagious.  The  eye 
of  Louis  was  dry,  and  his  voice  firm,  as  he  bade  her  fare- 
well and  expressed  a  hope  that  she  would  be  happy  in  her 
cloister ;  after  which  he  stood  composedly  to  see  her  enter 
her  carriage  with  a  tottering  step  and  drive  away.  Not  a 
sign  of  emotion  escaped  him,  and  the  equipage  had  no  soon- 
er disappeared  than  he  entered  into  conversation  with  those 
about  his  person  as  calmly  as  though  he  had  never  loved 
the  unhappy  woman  whose  life  was  to  be  thenceforward 
one  of  trial  and  privation. 

On  arriving  at  the  grate  where  the  superior  of  the  Car- 
melites was  awaiting  her  at  the  head  of  her  community, 
the  repentant  sinner  cast  herself  upon  her  knees,  declaring 
that  she  had  hitherto  made  so  ill  a  use  of  her  will  that  she 
came  to  resign  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  abbess  forever, 
and  entreated  that,  even  during  the  year  of  her  novitiate, 
she  might  be  permitted  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  order. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exemplary  than  her  resignation 
— nothing  more  unaffected  than  her  piety.  The  hard  and 
narrow  pallet,  the  vigorous  fasting,  and  the  hours  of  un- 
broken silence  exacted  by  the  order,  awoke  no  murmur 
upon  her  lips.  She  complained  only  of  the  flat  and  un- 
wdehly  sandals  by  which  her  feet  were  wounded   and  her 
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thoughts  occupied,  when  she  would  fain  have  detached 
them  wholly  from  earth.  The  visits  of  the  court  were  irk- 
some to  her ;  she  longed  to  be  more  thoroughly  severed 
from  her  memories  of  the  past,  and,  in  the  extent  of  her 
humility,  had  requested  permission  from  the  abbess  to 
profess  as  a  lay-sister,  which  was,  however,  refused,  her 
strength  not  being  considered  equal  to  the  life  of  labor 
which  such  a  vow  would  have  entailed. 

All  the  trials  of  the  sister  Louisa  of  Mercy,  however 
— for  such  was  the  name  of  her  adoption — were  not  des- 
tined to  end  at  the  dark  portal  which  she  was  never  again 
to  cross. 

The  death  of  her  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Valliere,  was 
a  heavy  blow,  for  which  she  was  wholly  unprepared ;  and, 
seven  years  subsequently,  that  of  her  son,  the  Count  de 
Vermandois,  grand-admiral  of  France,  was  announced  to 
her  by  Bossuet.  For  a  moment  she  stood  motionless,  as 
if  turned  suddenly  to  stone,  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped 
together,  and  her  pale  face  bent  down  upon  her  bosom ; 
but  in  the  next  instant  she  rallied,  and  raising  her  large 
blue  eyes  to  heaven,  she  said,  in  a  resigned  and  humble  ac- 
cent, "  It  would  ill  become  me  to  weep  over  the  death  of  a 
son  whose  birth  I  have  not  yet  ceased  to  mourn." 

For  six-and-thirty  dreary  years  did  the  hitherto  delicate 
and  pampered  duchess  exist  amid  the  privations,  hardships, 
and  austerity  of  a  convent,  increasing,  whenever  she  was 
permitted  to  do  so,  every  humiliation  and  every  fatigue ; 
until  at  length  the  death  for  which  she  sighed  finally  re- 
leased her  from  all  further  suffering,  in  her  sixty-sixth  year, 
in  the  arms  of  the  daughter  whom  she  had  so  fondly  loved, 
bequeathing  to  her  affection  a  memory  which  had  been  pu- 
rified by  piety  and  prayer. 

Something  so  gentle  and  so  touching  is  attached  to  the 
name  of  La  Valliere,  despite  her  error,  and  this  second 
phase  of  her  life  awakens  so  deep  and  sincere  an  intej'est, 
that  we  have  permitted  ourselves   to  dwell  on  it  at  con- 
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siderable  length,  feeling  that  we  shall  be  pardoiied  for  our 
prolixity. 

Return  we  now,  however,  to  the  current  of  our  narra- 
tive. 

The  invasion  of  Holland,  which  had  originated  in 
vanity,  and  which  Louis  XIV.  had  fondly  believed  would 
be  readily  accomplished,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Europe.  When  he  crossed  the  Rhine  all  the 
neighboring  nations  were  his  allies  ;  but  the  uncompro- 
mising display  of  power  which  he  had  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  make  on  that  occasion  had  convinced  them  of 
their  individual  danger,  should  they  persist  in  a  neutrality 
which  must  tend  at  once  to  increase  his  strength  and  to 
weaken  their  own  means  of  resistance.  Spain  was  the 
first  to  declare  itself;  after  which  Germany,  which  had 
already  assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  took  up  arms,  and 
marched  upon  the  invading  army;  and  ultimately  England 
joined  the  league. 

The  war  had  thus  become  European  ;  and  France,  in- 
stead of  finding  herself  in  a  position  to  annihilate  a  petty 
republic,  was  suddenly  opposed  to  three  powerful  nations, 
while  Sweden  alone  had  remained  faithful  to  its  engage- 
ments. It  therefore  became  necessary  for  Louis  to  ac- 
complish a  peace;  but  as  he  saw  that  a  general  treaty 
would  only  involve  endless  negotiations  from  the  conflict- 
\ucr  interests  of  the  coalesced  powers,  he  instructed  his 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  each  cabinet  separately. 
Holland,  exhausted  by  the  previous  struggle,  and  mis 
trustful  of  William  of  Orange,  who  was  about  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  the  first  to  accept  a  peace ;  Spain  followed,  and 
ultimately  Germany;  but  Louis  was  compelled  to  make 
many  concessions  in  order  to  effect  his  purpose.  The 
treaties  were,  however,  finally  signed,  that  with  the 
emperor  being  designated  the  peace  of  Nimegue. 

The  war  had   in   no   degree   interrupted   the  progress 
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of  art  and  literature  in  the  capital ;  the  drama  flourished  ; 
Racine,  Corneille,  and  Moliere  continued  their  glorious 
rivalry;  the  first  was  firmly  maintaining  the  supremacy 
which  his  youth  had  for  a  time  tended  to  cloud;  the 
second,  despite  his  seventy-five  years,  still  retained  a 
portion  of  the  force  of  his  earlier  age ;  while  Moliere 
was  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  greatness.  The  author 
of  Britannicus  had,  moreover,  blent  wisdom  with  his  wit, 
and  taught  even  Louis  XIV.  a  lesson  by  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  profit.  On  the  first  representation  of  this 
drama,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  he 
was  startled  by  the  following  lines,  which  he  at  once 
appropriated  : — 

"  His  great  ambition  and  his  highest  aim 
To  guide  his  car  triumphal  through  the  ring ; 
To  strive  for  gauds  unworthy  of  his  hands, 
And  be  himself  a  spectacle  to  Rome." 

From  the  moment  in  which  these  words  fell  upon  his 
ear,  Louis  XIV.  determined  never  again  to  dance  in  a 
ballet,  and  he  maintained  his  resolution.* 

An  actual  tragedy,  meanwhile,  took  place  in  Paris, 
which  produced  a  powerful  effect  all  over  the  kingdom. 
The  Chevalier  de  Rohan.f  exasperated  by  his  exile  from 
the  court,  full  of  ambition,  and  eager  for  notoriety,  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Spain,  which  was  intended 
to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  to  render  France  a  re- 
public. 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 

t  Louis,  Prince  de  Rohan,  better  known  as  The  ChevoUer,  was 
born  in  1635,  and  was  the  son  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  Duke  de  Mont- 
bazon,  Prince  de  Guemeuee.  Appointed  grand-master  of  the  hunt 
in  1G56,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  subsequently  colonel  of  the 
guards,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
by  his  adventvirous  intrigues  and  his  i-uinous  expenditure.  Exiled  by 
Louis  XIV.,  who  suspected  him  of  encouraging  the  vicious  tastes  of  his 
brother,  Philip  d'Orleans,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  which  had  for 
its  object  to  place  the  S2>aniards  in  possession  of  several  of  the  fortresses 
in  Normandy. 
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Overwhelmed  with  debt,  saci'ificing  every  thing  to  the 
gratification  of  the  moment,  and  without  any  settled  prin- 
ciple, he  was  open  to  every  temptation  which  promised  to 
reinstate  his  shattered  fortunes.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
de  Soubise,*  hopeless  of  reclaiming  him  by  remonstrance 
or  example,  had  utterly  estranged  themselves  from  his 
interest,  and  never  mentioned  his  name  ;  and  thus  he  be- 
came a  traitor  to  his  king  without  even  the  apology  of  a 
mistaken  patriotism. 

The  citizens  of  Messina,  exasperated  against  Don  Diego 
de  Soria,  their  governor,  had  cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  offered  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  France,  which 
had  received  and  welcomed  its  new  ally — a  circumstance 
so  disloyal  in  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Spain,  that  he 
resolved  at  the  first  opportunity  to  avenge  it.  The  dis- 
position of  Rohan  was  well  known,  nor  were  his  embar- 
rassments matter  of  less  notoriety ;  and  the  Marchioness 
de  Villars  was  commissioned  by  the  Count  de  Monterey 
to  offer  to  the  chevalier  alike  a  guaranty  for  his  personal 
safety,  and  a  promise  of  abundant  remuneration,  should 
he  consent  to  head  the  conspii-acy.  Madame  de  Villars 
was  a  desperate  gambler,  and  a  woman  devoid  alike 
of  principle  and  modesty,  who,  as  an  earnest  of  tho 
goodwill  of  Spain  toward  its  agents,  received  twenty 
thousand  crowns  on  undertaking  the  commission,  with 
the  promise  of  a  million,  should  the  conspiracy  prove  a 
successful  one;  and  she  exerted  her  influence  so  skillfully, 
that  she  not  only  induced  M.  de  Rohan  to  accept  the  offer 
which  she  was  authorized  to  make,  but  also  to  be  guided 
in  every  respect  by  her  counsels. 

She  it  was  who  conducted  the  ciphered  correspondence 
between  the  chevalier  and  the  court  of  Spain,  and  was  the 
soul  of  the  intrigue ;  but  as  it  was  above  all  essential  to 
secure  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  courier,  she  intro- 
duced to  De  Rohan  a  ci-devant  schoolmaster  who  was  at 
*  Ht'iub  of  the  Rohan  family. 
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that  period  residing  at  Picpus;  and  accompanied  by  this 
individual  the  chevalier  privately  met  the  Count  de  Mon- 
terey in  Flanders,  where  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
on  a  certain  day,  at  the  hour  when  the  tide  would  serve, 
Admiral  Tromp  with  his  fleet  should  arrive  in  the  harbor 
of  Honfleur  or  Quilleboeuf  in  Noi-mandy ;  and  that,  at  a 
given  signal,  La  Truaumont,*  the  Chevalier  de  Preaux, 
and  De  Rohan  himself,  should  deliver  up  both  the  port 
and  the  town  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  plot  was,  however,  discovered  before  it  had  ripened ; 
and  the  conspirators  were  arrested,  conveyed  to  Paris,  and 
put  upon  their  trial  as  traitors  at  the  Tournelle.t  The 
previous  popularity,  the  ancient  name,  and,  above  all,  the 
fearful  memories  called  up  by  this  impeachment,  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  nobility  under  Richelieu,  created  universal 
consternation  ;  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  induce  the 
clemency  of  the  king,  but  he  remained  inflexible.  The 
marchioness  and  the  two  chevaliers  lost  their  heads,  and 
the  schoolmaster  was  hanged  ;  while  La  Truaumont,  who 
was  in  the  very  pride  of  his  youth  and  strength,  avoided 
the  scaffold  by  resisting  his  jailers  so  desperately  as  to 
lose  his  life  in  the  struggle. | 

New,  and  even  more  alarming  circumstances  were,  how- 
ever, taking  place  at  this  period,  which  soon  withdrew  the 
attention  of  the  court  from  the  fate  of  M.  de  Rohan  and 
his  colleagues,  and  turned  their  thoughts  upon  their  own 
safety. 

To  the  tragical  death  of  the  Princess  Henrietta  had 
succeeded  many  others,  all  sudden,  mysterious,  and  inex- 
plicable ;  in  many  cases  they  had  occurred  at  the  precise 
moment  in   which   individual  vengeance   would   seem   to 

*  Son  of  a  councilor  in  the  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

t  The  Tournelle  was  a  parliamentary  tribunal,  composed  of  a  given 
number  of  judges,  taken  in  rotation  from  ihe  Upper  Chamber  and  the 
Chambers  of  Inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  tiying  criminal  causes. 

\  Menioii-es  de  INLuUme  de  Montespan. 
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have  called  them  down,  and  yet  no  trace  of  foul  play 
could  be  detected.  The  dead  lay  calm,  and  apparently 
untouched  by  human  hands ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
impossible  to  doubt  the  agency  of  poison,  and  the  public 
were  the  more  confirmed  in  their  suspicion  by  the  fact 
that  this  fearful  crime  had  latterly  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  kingdom.  Even  during  the  period  of  civil 
war  so  treacherous  a  weapon  had  been  unknown,  and  by 
a  singular  fatality  its  use  had  been  withheld  until  a  time 
when  France  was  reveling  in  pleasure  and  renown,  even 
as  it  had  previously  reserved  its  mysterious  horrors  for  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Roman  republic. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Discovery  of  tbe  Criminals — The  Marchioness  da  Brinvilliers — La 
Voisin  and  La  Vigoreaux — Fiendish  Association — Public  Excitement 
— Arrest  of  suspected  Persons — Wit  of  tbe  Duchess  de  Bouillon — 
Flight  of  Madame  de  Soissons;  her  Arrival  in  Spain;  Disti-ust  of  the 
Spanish  Monarch ;  her  Favor  with  the  Queen — The  Marriage  of 
Maria  Louisa  d'Orleans  and  Charles  II.  of  Spain  ;  her  Eepugnance 
to  the  Alliance — Intimacy  of  Madame  de  Soissons  and  the  German 
Ambassador — Death  of  the  Queen  by  Poison — Evasion  of  Madame  de 
Soissons ;  her  Death  at  Brussels ;  her  utter  Destitution — Trial  of  the 
Duke  de  Luxembourg ;  his  noble  Defense,  and  partial  Acquittal — 
Execution  of  La  Vigoreaux — Diabolical  End  of  La  Voisin — Family 
of  Louis  XTV. — The  Dauphin;  his  Betrothal — Court  Appointment 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon — Inveteracy  of  Madame  de  Montespan — 
Indignation  of  the  King — The  old  Favorite  and  the  new  one  ;  their 
Interview — Household  of  the  Dauphiness — Arrival  of  the  Piincess — 
The  military  Confessm- — Portrait  of  the  Dauphiness  by  Madame  de 
S6vigne — The  royal  Marriage — Children  of  the  Duchess  de  la 
Valliere — Mademoiselle  de  Blois ;  she  marries  the  Prince  de  Conti 
— The  Marriage — The  Count  de  Vermandois  ;  his  Profligacy ;  his 
Imprisonment — Children  of  Madame  de  Montespan — The  Count  de 
Vexin — The  Duke  du  Maine — Mademoiselle  de  Nantes — Mortitica- 
tions   of  Madame  de   Montespan ;    her   scandalous    Revenge ;    her 
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Protege — Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges;  her  Portrait — Infatuation 
of  the  King — Gayety  of  the  Court — Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges 
created  a  Duchess;  her  Levity  and  Exactions — Contempt  of  the 
Queen — Frivolous  Ostentation  of  the  new  Mistress — Vindictiveness 
of  Madame  de  Montespan — Pere  la  Chaise — A  I'oyal  Dilemma— 
The  Mediatrix — Insolence  of  Madame  de  Fontanges;  her  Egotism — 
A  King's  Refuge — Accouchement  of  Madame  de  Fontanges ;  her 
Sickness;  her  Retreat;  her  Death — Indecent  Joy  of  Madame  de 
Montespan — Accusation  against  her — The  Dead  forgotten. 

The  public  mind  might  have  remained  upon  the  rack 
for  an  indefinite  period  on  the  subject  of  these  frightful 
visitations,  which  spared  neither  sex  nor  rank,  had  not  the 
confessional  enabled  the  Grand  Penitentiary  of  Paris  to 
ascertain  the  use  of  poison  in  several  different  instances; 
and  the  increase  of  the  crime  became  so  rapid  and  so 
alarming,  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  apprise  the 
autliorities  of  the  fact.  Immediate  investigations  were  set 
on  foot  in  consequence,  by  which  it  was  elicited  that  two 
Italians,  named  Exili  and  Destinelli,  after  having  labored 
for  a  considerable  time  in  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  connection  with  a  German  apothecary,  and 
sacrificed  in  this  useless  speculation  the  little  money  they 
possessed,  had  endeavoied  to  recruit  their  finances  by  the 
fabrication  of  subtil  and  fatal  poisons,  which  they  vended 
secretly,  and  of  which  the  most  frightful  feature  existed  in 
the  circumstance  that  they  left  no  outward  trace  of  their 
agency. 

These  men  were  at  once  committed  to  the  Bastille, 
where  Destinelli  shortly  afterward  died  ;  while  Exili  re- 
mained a  prisoner,  although  he  was  never  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  whicli  he  was  accused,  and  employed  himself, 
even  in  his  cell,  in  imparting  to  some  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates the  fatal  secret  by  which  he  had  convulsed  the 
capital.  The  celebrated  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers  was 
one  of  the  first  to  profit  l)y  this  fearful  knowledge  to  the 
destj'uction  of  half  her  family ;  but  her  liistory  is  matter 
of  «uch  notoriety  that  we  shall  simply  glance  at  the  fact, 
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while  it  will  be  expedient  to  be  more  explicit  as  regards 
some  individuals  of  inferior  rank,  who,  not  content  with 
employing  their  secret  for  the  purposes  of  personal  venge- 
ance, made  a  traffic  of  their  iniquitous  knowledge  to  an 
extent  which  infested  the  whole  capital. 

La  Voisin,  a  popular  fortune-teller,  who  was  consulted 
by  all  the  high  nobility  of  Paris,  was  the  first  to  venture 
upon  this  diabolical  trade;  she  saw  at  a  glance  how  much 
her  reputation  must  profit  by  so  sure  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  her  own  predictions ;  and,  ere  long,  she  not  only 
foretold  to  expectant  heirs  the  speedy  removal  of  their 
wealthy  kindred,  but  she  even  undertook  to  insure  to 
them  the  exact  period  when  they  should  enter  upon  their 
inheritance ;  and  as  her  pledge  was  almost  universally 
redeemed,  she  found  the  number  of  her  clients  increase 
so  rapidly  that  she  was  compelled  to  take  into  her  confi- 
dence another  fortune-teller,  named  La  Vigoreaux,  and 
two  priests,  Lesage  and  d'Avaux. 

This  fiendish  association  was  no  sooner  formed  than 
Paris  was  inundated  with  murder.  No  precaution  sufficed 
for  safety.  Death  lurked  in  every  object  of  daily  use — a 
glove,  a  perfume,  a  glass  of  water,  or  a  missal,  each  in  its 
turn  did  the  work  of  the  conspirators.  Friends  shrunk 
from  receiving  the  gifts  of  friends  ;  fathers  looked  with  sus- 
picion upon  the  hospitality  of  their  sons,  and  sons  in  their 
turn  forbore  to  grasp  the  hand  of  their  fathers ;  the  young 
beauty  shuddered  at  the  cosmetics  upon  her  toilet,  and  the 
grave  matron  at  the  relics  upon  her  rosary ;  the  soldier 
could  not  handle  his  weapon  without  suspicion,  and  magis- 
trates bent  with  dread  over  their  parchments. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  moi'als  of 
these  wretched  women  were  of  the  most  depraved  descrip- 
tion ;  and  that,  as  they  had  no  scruples  of  conscience  to 
contend  against,  the  evil  continued  to  increase  from  day  to 
day.  They  sold  different  liquids,  essences,  pomatums,  and 
perfumed  toys  ;  and  under  cover  of  this  commerce  they 
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attracted  to  their  residence  persons  of  every  rank,  from 
the  prince  to  the  artisan,  and  fi-om  the  duchess  to  the 
courtesan. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  could 
be  suffered  to  exist ;  even  the  king  trembled  in  his  gilded 
chambers  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  decided  that  a  Chamhre 
Ardente*  should  be  immediately  established,  with  full  pow- 
er to  enter  upon  the  trial  of  all  suspected  persons.  The 
parliament  complained  of  this  exceptional  assembly  as  an 
encroachment  upon  its  privileges ;  but,  in  reply,  it  was  in- 
formed that,  as  in  all  probability  many  of  the  highest  per- 
sonages of  the  realm  might  prove  to  be  more  or  less  impli- 
cated, it  was  necessary  that  the  tribunal  should  hold  its 
sittings  with  as  much  secrecy  as  those  of  Venice  and 
Madrid  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  established  at  the  Arsenal 
near  the  Bastille.t 

La  Voisin,  La  Vigoreaux,  and  the  two  priests  were  first 
aiTested,  the  extreme  popularity  of  their  establishment 
having  at  length  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  police,  who 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  the  center  of  intrigue  and  se- 
duction, and  that  their  commerce,  apparently  so  trivial  and 
innoxious,  was,  in  fact,  a  barter  of  death  for  gold.  Along 
with  them  were  also  arrested  a  number  of  the  very  dregs 
of  the  people,  who,  having  been  convicted  of  the  same  un- 
holy traffic,  were  summarily  put  to  death  ;  while,  although 
the  examination  of  the  original  criminals  did  not  transpire, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  they  had  also  implicated 
many  persons  of  high  rank. 

Monsieur,  it  was  asserted,  had  twice  visited  the  wizards, 
and  had  repaid  their  revelations  by  sums  nearly  amounting 

*  The  Chamhre  Ardente  was  a  meeting  established  in  each  parlia- 
ment by  Francis  II.  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  whose  sentences  were 
beyond  appeal,  and  in  most  cases  immediately  put  in  force.  The  tri- 
bimal  of  poison,  under  Louis  XIV.,  assumed  the  same  name  from  the 
fact  of  its  awarding  punishment  by  fire. 

t  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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to  five  thousand  pistoles  ;  but  he  had  simply  sought  to  ob- 
tain information  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  first  wife.  The 
queen  had  also,  in  her  turn,  on  one  occasion  consulted  La 
Voisin,  although  merely  from  curiosity  to  see  a  person  who 
occupied  so  much  of  the  public  attention  ;  and  upon  the 
witch  proposing  to  supply  her  with  a  philter  which  would 
compel  the  affection  of  the  king,  fearing  to  endanger  the 
health  of  His  Majesty,  she  had  refused  to  receive  it,  and 
had  never  seen  her  again.  The  Countess  de  Soissons  had 
been  less  scrupulous — it  was  known  that  she  had  visited 
the  house  of  La  Voisin  more  than  thirty  times,  and  had  also 
admitted  her  to  her  own  apartments.  Her  principal  aim, 
it  was  said,  had,  however,  been  to  possess  herself  of  the 
immense  inheritance  of  her  uncle,  the  cardinal,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  other  relatives,  and  to  regain  her  influence 
over  the  monarch  ;  for  which  purpose  she  had  delivered  to 
the  sorceress  many  articles  of  apparel  which  he  had  worn, 
and  even,  as  it  was  asserted,  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  some 
drops  of  his  blood  in  a  small  phial. 

Fouquet,  it  was  also  ascertained,  had,  previously  to  his 
arrest,  been  in  frequent  communication  with  La  Voisin, 
upon  whom  he  ultimately  settled  an  annuity  which  was, 
even  at  that  period,  continued  by  his  family. 

The  Count  de  Bussy  Rabutin,  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  the 
Duchess  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  had  each  in  their  turn  been  guilty 
of  the  same  imprudence,  but,  like  Monsieur,  for  the  most 
puerile  purposes  ;  and  only  three  persons  of  the  court  were 
cited  before  the  judges — the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  the 
Countess  de  Soissons,  and  the  Marshal  de  Luxembourg. 
The  accusation  brought  against  the  duchess  was  a  mere 
absurdity,  quite  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  law  court, 
but  she  nevertheless  obeyed  the  summons  without  opposi- 
tion ;  and,  upon  being  asked  by  M.  de  la  Reynie,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police  who  presided,  if  she  had  ever  seen  the 
devil,  whose  apparition  La  Voisin  was  accused  of  calUng 
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up,  she  answered  calmly,  "No,  sir;  I  had  not  previously 
seen  him,  but  I  do  so  at  this  moment ;  he  is  very  ugly,  and 
disguised  as  a  councilor  of  state." 

The  examination  was  not  pursued. 

Madame  de  Soissons  was  not  even  subjected  to  this  or- 
deal ;  for  the  king,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  un- 
cle, directed  her  to  be  informed  that  if  she  felt  herself  guilty 
of  the  charges  which  were  about  to  be  brought  against  her, 
he  advised  her  to  leave  the  country  without  delay  :  to 
which  she  replied  that,  although  innocent,  she  had  such  a 
horror  of  a  court  of  justice  that  she  preferred  banishment 
to  subjecting  herself  to  its  power;  and  she  accordingly  re- 
tired to  Brussels,  after  having  been  compelled  to  dispose 
of  her  charge  as  controller  of  the  queen's  household,  which 
was  purchased  by  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  while  at  th? 
same  period  the  king  appointed  Madame  de  Maintenon  mis 
tress  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  Dauphiness  Mary  Anne  Chris 
tina  Victoria  of  Bavaria,  whose  hand  he  had  already  de 
manded  for  his  son,  from  her  father,  the  Elector  Ferdinand 

M.  de  Soissons  had  died  in  a  sudden  and  mysterious  man 
ner  while  serving  with  the  army  in  Germany,  in  1673,  and 
suspicion  had  been  excited  that  in  his  case  poison  had  also 
been  employed,  while  it  was  murmured  that  the  conntess 
was  not  guiltless  of  the  crime;  but  as  her  favor  at  court  ap- 
peared at  that  time  to  be  firmly  reestablished,  no  one  ven- 
tured to  accuse  her  openly.  She  remained  but  a  short  time 
in  Brussels,  and  then  proceeded  to  Spain,  to  the  great  as- 
tonishment of  her  friends,  who,  aware  that  foreign  princes 
were  not  acknowledged  in  that  kingdom,  wei'e  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  her  motive;  feeling  that  to  a  woman  of  her  haughty 
disposition,  w^ho  had  been  preeminently  pertinacious  on  the 
subject  of  her  rank,  it  must  be  a  sensible  mortification  to 
find  herself  treated  as  a  mere  private  individual. 

Maria  Louisa  d'Orleans,  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate 
Princess  Henrietta,  who  had,  in  1679,  reluctantly  given  her 
hand  to  Charles  II.,  was  at  ihat  period  Queen  of  Spain 
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Originally  intended  by  Louis  XIV.  lo  become  the  wife  of 
the  dauphin,  she  had  been  reared  in  that  expectation,  and 
had  exerted  herself  to  attain  all  the  accomplishments  neces- 
sary to  adoiTJ  so  exalted  a  station.  Young,  beautiful,  and 
graceful  as  her  mother,  whom  she  strikingly  resembled,  she 
had  already  secured  the  admiration  of  the  whole  court  and 
the  affection  of  the  king;  when,  remembering  that  this  alli- 
ance would  necessarily  greatly  tend  to  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother,  not  only  over  the  dauphin  himself,  but 
also  over  the  ministers,  Louis  determined  otherwise,  and 
at  once  acceded  to  the  demand  of  her  hand  made  by  the 
Spanish  monarch. 

This  intelligence  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  princess ;  and 
when  she  was  compelled  by  etiquet  to  appear  at  Versailles 
to  make  her  acknowledgments  to  the  king,  her  uncle,  her 
agitation  was  so  great  that  she  could  scarcely  articulate, 
while  large  tears  chased  each  other  down  her  pale  cheeks. 
It  was  nevertheless  certain  that  it  was  her  country  and  the 
court  which  she  regretted  rather  than  the  dauphin^himself, 
who  was  ill  calculated  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  j-efined 
and  sensitive  woman.  As  he  approached  in  his  turn  to 
congratulate  her,  and  a  slight  flush  had  already  risen  to  her 
brow,  the  blood  was  forced  back  to  her  heart  by  the  first 
words  he  uttered. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  said  the  witless  prince,  "  I  am  quite 
anxious  for  you  to  arrive  in  Spain,  that  you  may  send  me 
some  toura.  I  am  so  fond  of  it."  The  king  bit  his  lip  ; 
and,  taking  the  hand  of  the  trembling  princess,  said  how 
much  he  grieved  to  see  her  tears,  and  that  he  begged  her 
to  remember  that  he  had  made  her  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
could  have  done  no  more  for  his  own  daughter. 

"  That  is  true,  sire,"  sobbed  out  the  victim  of  his  policy, 
"  but  you  might  have  done  more  for  your  niece  1" 

Maria  Louisa  was  maiTied  in  state  in  the  great  chapel  at 
St.  Germain,  where  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  as  grand- 
almoner  of  France,  performed  the   service ;  after  which. 
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with  painful  and  undisguised  reluctance,  she  departed  for 
Madrid.  Her  youth  and  beauty  at  once  secured  the  affec- 
tions of  her  husband,  who,  although  bigoted  and  constitu- 
tionally melancholy,  soon  loved  her  with  a  sincere  and  ab- 
sorbing passion  which  rendered  him  suspicious  of  all  who 
approached  her;  indeed,  her  empire  over  the  heart  of 
Charles  became  ultimately  so  great  that  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  were  alarmed  lest  she  should,  from  her  affection 
for  her  native  country,  exert  her  influence  to  induce 
her  husband  to  declare  in  favor  of  France  against  them- 
selves. 

The  Count  de  Mansfeld  was  German  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid at  the  period  when  the  Countess  de  Soissons  arrived 
at  that  court,  and  an  intimacy  was  immediately  established 
between  them ;  while  the  unfortunate  young  queen,  who 
clung  to  every  thing  which  could  I'emind  her  of  her  home, 
expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  her. 
In  vain  did  the  king,  who  had  heard  the  history  of  her  past 
career,  and  who  had  already  been  warned  that  the  queen 
had  numerous  and  dangerous  enemies,  endeavor  to  combat 
this  inclination  ;  the  entreaties  of  Maria  Louisa  were  so 
earnest  that  he  at  length  consented  to  the  reception  of  the 
countess,  but  still  only  on  condition  that  she  should  be  pri- 
vately introduced  into  the  palace  by  a  back  stair-case,  and 
in  his  own  presence;  but  as  the  society  of  the  courtly  exile 
becam.e  more  and  more  agreeable  to  the  queen,  and  that 
he  could  not  on  all  occasions  be  at  her  side,  he  at  length 
conceded  that  she  should  continue  to  see  the  countess,  pro- 
vided that  she  would  promise  not  to  partake  of  any  food 
from  her  hands  which  he  had  not  previously  tasted  in  his 
own  person — a  pledge  which  was  given  more  carelessly 
than  it  was  demanded. 

On  one  occasion,  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  weather, 

the  queen,  who  chanced  to  be  alone  with  her  new  friend, 

remarked  how  much  she  regretted  the  scarcity  of  milk  at 

Madrid,  and  how  greatly  she  should  enjoy  a  long  draught 

VOL,  rr. — 11 
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at  such  a  moment,  when  she  was  almost  fainting  from  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  sultriness  of  the  atmosphere ; 
upon  which  the  Countess  de  Soissons  assured  her  that  she 
knew  where  to  procure  some  which  was  excellent,  and 
that,  with  Her  Majesty's  permission,  she  would  in  a  few 
minutes  have  it  iced  and  bring  it  to  her  with  her  own 
hands.  The  queen  eagerly  consented,  and  Madame  de 
Soissons  immediately  leaving  the  palace,  drove,  as  it  was 
asserted,  to  the  residence  of  the  Count  de  Mansfeld.  She 
was  not  long  absent ;  and  Maria  Louisa,  receiving  with  a 
smile  of  acknowledcrment  the  coveted  beveraoje,  swallowed 
it  at  a  draught. 

In  half  an  hour  she  was  dangerously  indisposed. 

Amid  the  confusion  consequent  on  this  event  the  countess 
contrived  to  leave  the  palace  and  return  home,  where  her 
baggage  being  already  pi-epared,  she  fortlnvith  escaped 
from  the  capital.  The  king,  apprised  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, sent  in  pursuit  of  her  without  loss  of  time,  but  un- 
availingly.  Her  arrangements  had  been  so  long  and  so 
skillfully  made  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  overtake 
her.  The  queen  died  in  a  few  hours  in  the  same  agony  as 
her  mother  had  previously  done,  and  was  mourned  by  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  while  the  countess  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  Germany,  where  for  a  short  time  she  lived  in  re- 
tirement, although  the  Count  de  Mansfeld  was  recalled 
and  appointed  to  one  of  the  first  posts  at  the  court  of  Vien- 
na. Ultimately,  however,  when  the  Spanish  monarch  con- 
tracted a  new  alliance  with  a  German  princess,  Madame  de 
Soissons  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Flanders,  and  in 
the  year  1708  died  at  Brussels,  poor,  despised,  and  for- 
saken, not  only  by  all  who  had  formerly  been  her  friends, 
but  even  by  her  son,  the  Prince  Eugene  ;  and  so  great  were 
her  necessities  during  the  latter  period  of  her  life,  that  on 
one  occasion  she  was  driven  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the 
Duke  de  Mazarin,  who  sent  her  two  thousand  francs  for 
her  support. 
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The  Duke  de  Luxembourg,*  who,  when  first  accused, 
instantly  delivered  himself  up,  had  been  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tille by  his  enemy,  Louvois,  to  await  his  trial ;  where,  not 
content  with  depriving  him  of  his  liberty,  he  caused  him  to 
be  confined  in  a  cell  only  six  feet  in  length,  and  it  was  from 
this  narrow  dungeon  that  he  passed  to  the  tribunal.  The 
first  interrogatory  addressed  to  him  was  still  more  unfor- 
tunate than  that  which  had  been  put  to  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon ;  for  he  was  asked  if  he  had  not  entered  into  a 
compact  with  the  devil,  in  order  to  effect  the  marriage  of 
his  son  with  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Louvois. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  marshal,  wath  a  gesture  of  supreme 
disdain,  "  when  Matthew  de  Montmorency  mariied  the 
widow  of  Louis  le  Gros,  he  did  not  address  himself  to  the 
devil,  but  to  the  States-General ;  who  declared  that  in 
order  to  secure  to  the  infant  king  the  support  of  the  Mont- 
morencies  during  his  minority  the  marriage  was  a  matter 
of  necessity. "t 

His  acquittal  followed  on  the  instant ;  but  he  neverthe- 
less remained  a  prisoner  for  many  months. 

La  Vigoreaux  was  hanged,  after  having  been  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  torture,  which  failed  to  extort  a  con- 
fession of  her  crimes  or  a  revelation  of  her  secret,  and 
died  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  death 
of  La  Voisin  was  still  more  frightful.  After  having  under- 
gone the  question,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  by 
which  every  bone  in  her  body  was  broken,  and  all  trace 
of  her  humanity  almost  destroyed,  she  continued  to  utter 
oaths  and  blasphemies,  at  which  even  the  soldiers  by  whom 
she  was  guarded  were  appalled,  and  as  the  flames  reach- 
ed her,  poured  forth  her  last  breath  in  a  hideous  oath. 

At  this  period  a  death  took  place  which  must  not  be  left 
unnoticed.  It  was  that  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who,  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  at  Rome,  had  contested  the  popedom  with 

*  Francis  Henn-  de  Montmorency  Bouteville,  duke,  peer,  and  mar- 
shal of  France.  t  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. ' 
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Innocent  XT.,  and  even  obtained  eight  votes,  but  who  had 
returned  to  Paris  three  years  previously,  only  to  die  amid 
the  scenes  in  which  he  had  once  acted  so  prominent  a  part, 
and  to  take  his  final  leave  of  a  world  by  which  for  the  last 
twenty  years  he  had  been  almost  forgotten. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  immediate  family  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  unfortunate  queen,  after  becoming  the  mother  of  six 
children,  had  at  this  period  only  one  surviving  son,  the 
dauphin,  whose  governor  was  the  Duke  de  Montausier, 
and  his  preceptor  Bossuet.  His  character  was  one  of  those 
singular  anomalies  which  almost  defy  analysis.  Incapable 
of  either  affection  or  hostility,  he  was  the  slave  of  every  im- 
pulse. The  example  of  his  guardians  had  inspired  him 
with  a  few  amiable  qualities,  but  his  natural  vices  defied 
eradication,  and  were  only  subdued  by  discipline,  but  never 
corrected.  His  constitutional  tendencies  were  all  evil ; 
his  greatest  pleasure  consisted  in  annoying  those  about 
him  ;  but  occasionally,  as  the  precepts  of  his  instructors 
flashed  upon  his  memory,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  compensate 
the  person  he  had  offended.  Those  who  were  the  most  con- 
versant with  his  humor  could  never  guess  the  temper  of  his 
mind  ;  he  laughed  the  loudest,  and  affected  the  greatest 
amiability  when  he  was  the  most  exasperated  ;  and  scowl- 
ed defiance  when  he  was  perfectly  unruffled.  He  could  not 
be  esteemed  intellectual,  although  he  occasionally  exhibit- 
ed a  quickness  of  perception  which  astonished  those  about 
him.  His  only  talent,  if  it  deserve  so  to  be  designated, 
was  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  not  only  as  regarded 
others,  but  even  himself.  Nothing  escaped  him  that  could 
be  tortured  into  sarcasm,  although  no  one  could  have 
guessed,  from  his  abstracted  and  careless  demeanor,  that 
he  was  conscious  of  any  thing  that  was  taking  place  in  his 
presence. 

His  greatest  terror  existed  in  the  idea  he  must  one  day 
become  the  sovereign  of  France  ;  not  because  such  a  cir- 
cumstance would  necessarily  involve  the  death  of  his  fatlier, 
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but  simply  that  he  shrunk  from  the  exertion  which  the 
responsibility  must  entail  upon  him.  His  indolence  was 
so  extreme  that  he  constantly  neglected  the  most  important 
duties;  and  his  favorite  amusement  was  IjTng  stretched 
upon  a  sofa,  tapping  the  points  of  his  shoes  with  a  cane. 
Never,  to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  had  even  his  most  in- 
timate associates  heard  him  express  an  opinion  upon  any 
subject  relating  either  to  art,  literature,  or  politics.  Never- 
theless, when  he  did  exert  himself  to  speak,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  humor  to  do  so,  his  expressions  were  well 
chosen,  and  even  elegant ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  he 
talked  like  an  idiot.  One  day  he  uttered  sentiments  which 
gave  earnest  of  the  most  tolerant  and  liberal  ideas,  and  the 
next  he  declaimed  like  a  tyrant  who  had  no  sympathies 
with  his  fellow- men.  He  made  no  favorites,  but  was  not 
the  less  jealous  of  the  attachment  of  every  one  by  whom 
he  was  approached.  His  greatest  ambition  was  to  conceal 
his  real  feelings,  and  nothing  annoyed  him  so  much  as  to 
discover  that  they  had  been  understood.  Humble  and 
timid  before  his  father,  he  never  ventured  to  assert  his 
privileges  as  dauphin  of  France  ;  the  only  person  to- 
ward whom  he  ever  betrayed  a  dislike  being  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  while  even  this  aversion  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  perfect  submission  to  her  will.* 

In  person  he  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  height, 
stout,  without  being  heavy ;  with  a  lofty  carriage,  and 
without  any  thing  repulsive  in  his  manner.  His  face  would 
have  been  pleasing,  had  not  the  Prince  de  Conti,  when 
wrestling  with  him  in  their  boyhood,  given  him  a  fall  which 
broke  his  nose.  His  hair  was  a  fine  shade  of  auburn,  his 
face  full  and  healthy,  but  totally  without  expression,  hi? 
limbs  finely  formed,  and  his  feet  small  and  slender. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1679,  Louis  XIV.  demanded  foi 
him,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Mary  Anne  of  Bavaria ;  and  as  the  monai'ch  had  always 
*  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent. 
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asserted  that  personal  beauty  was  essential  to  the  wife  of 
every  prince  likely  to  be  called  to  a  throne,  great  curiosity 
was  excited  by  the  announcement  of  the  negotiation.  It 
was  fated,  however,  to  signal  disappointment  by  the  decla- 
ration of  Louis,  that  his  selection  of  the  Bavarian  princess 
had  been  entirely  dictated  by  policy — that  she  was  not 
handsome,  but  that  he  trusted  Monseigneur  would  be  able 
to  live  happily  with  her.  The  miniature  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  France,  although  evidently  flattered,  present- 
ed a  plain,  and  even  a  repelling  countenance,  with  deeply 
sunk  eyes,  alike  cold  and  stern  in  their  expression ;  but 
the  dauphin  was  altogether  careless  upon  the  subject ;  and, 
after  having  inquired  if  his  intended  bride  were  free  from 
any  deformity,  and  receiving  an  assurance  to  that  effect, 
he  asked  no  further  questions. 

The  appointment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  the  dis- 
tinguished post  of  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  dauphiness 
greatly  excited  the  wrath  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  who 
witnessed  with  ill-concealed  uneasiness  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  "the  widow  Scan-on"  was  making  in  the 
favor  of  the  king ;  and  she  even  ventured,  as  Louis  re- 
capitulated to  her  the  members  of  the  new  household,  to 
indulge  in  an  impatient  gesture,  which  did  not  escape  his 
notice.  He  immediately  demanded  to  whom,  among  those 
he  had  named,  she  had  taken  exception,  remarking  that 
they  were  all  persons  for  whom  he  cherished  a  sincere 
esteem,  and  that  he  could  only  pity  her  if  she  did  not  en- 
tertain the  same  feeling  toward  each  and  all  of  them. 
Carried  away  by  her  jealousy,  she  nevertheless  replied, 
with  considerable  asperity,  that  she  could  not  approve  the 
selection  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  as  it  was  impossible 
for  the  courts,  either  of  France  or  Bavaria,  to  have  for- 
gotten the  ridiculous  name  of  the  poet  Scarron. 

The  time  was,  however,  past  when  Louis  could  be  turn- 
ed from  his  purpose  by  a  sarcasm  from  her  lips  ;  and  he 
consequently  observed,  with  considerable  coldness,  that  it 
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beliooved  every  one  to  forget  what  he  had  himself  forgot- 
ten, and  that  he  was  astonished  she  should  take  pleasure 
in  overlooking  circumstances  which  his  gratitude  had  fixed 
unalterably  in  his  own  memory.  Undaunted  even  by  this 
reproof,  the  haughty  marquise  retorted  by  declaring  that 
she  was  aware,  and  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  Madame 
de  Maintenon  had  nursed  her  children  with  care  and  fidel- 
ity ;  but  that  as  she  had  received  a  marquisate  as  her  rec- 
ompense, and  moreover  a  superb  hotel  at  Versailles,  she 
had  no  right  either  to  complain,  or  to  expect  further 
benefits. 

More  and  more  irritated  by  the  tone  of  dictation  assumed 
by  his  mistress,  the  king  remarked  severely  that  the  estate 
of  Maintenon  barely  compensated  her  care  of  the  sickly 
childhood  of  the  two  Counts  de  Vexin,  and  that  Madame 
de  Montespan  would  do  well  to  remember  that  she  had 
also  educated  four  others,  for  which  she  still  remained 
unrecompensed. 

At  this  rejoinder  the  patience  of  his  interlocutor  fairly 
gave  way.  "  Give  her,  then,"  she  exclaimed  angrily, 
"  another  estate  and  a  sum  of  money  ;  for  it  is  by  money 
that  services  like  hers  should  be  requited  ;  but  why  should 
you  invest  her  with  an  important  office,  and  retain  her  at 
court  ■?  She  dotes,  as  she  declares,  upon  her  old  castle  of 
Maintenon;  do  not  deprive  her  of  such  an  enjoyment.  If 
you  make  her  mistress  of  the  robes,  you  will  thwart  her 
inclinations." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  king,  with  an  ambiguous  smile 
as  he  rose  to  leave  the  apartment;  "she  will  accept  the 
appointment  to  ohlige  mcT 

Baffled,  but  not  discouraged,  Madame  de  Montespan 
next  endeavored  to  persuade  the  stately  gouvernante  to 
decline  the  honor  which  had  been  proposed  to  her,  and  by 
which  the  independence  for  which  she  had  so  long  sighed 
would  once  more  be  utterly  sacrificed  ;  but  the  wily  favor- 
ite was  destined  to  be  as  unsuccessful  in  the  one  attempt 
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as  in  the  other  ;  in  vain  did  she  represent  the  incompatibil- 
ity of  sincere  reHgion  with  the  etiquet,  the  ceremonials,  and 
the  restraint  of  a  court ;  Madame  de  Maintenon  meekly  re- 
plied that  true  piety  depended  upon  the  heart  alone,  and  was 
independent  of  external  circumstances  ;  that  her  first  duty 
was  obedience  to  the  king  her  master  ;  and  that  should  it  be 
indeed  the  pleasure  of  His  Majesty  to  elevate  her  to  .so  re- 
sponsible an  office  as  that  named  by  the  marquise,  she  did 
not  consider  that  she  possessed  any  right  to  combat  his  will. 

In  short,  it  was  evident  that  the  offer  had  been  already 
made  and  accepted;  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  fearful 
of  still  further  irritating  the  monarch,  was  compelled  to 
conceal  her  annoyance  as  she  best  could,  and  to  terminate 
the  visit  without  having  accomplished  her  object.* 

This  was  the  period  of  struggle  between  the  two  former 
friends  ;  but  Madame  de  Montespan,  although  she  resolved 
not  to  yield,  could  no  longer  conceal  from  hei^self  that  she 
was  rapidly  losing  ground  in  the  affections  of  her  royal  ad- 
mirer ;  for  riot  only  had  she  to  contend  against  the  sound 
judgment  and  high  I'eputation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
herself,  but  also  against  a  preference  less  worthy. than  that 
which  this  lady  had  secured  by  the  propriety  of  her  con- 
duct and  the  value  of  her  services.  The  haughty  favorite 
had  already  reached  her  thirty-ninth  year,  and  although 
still  handsome  and  fascinating,  she  had  lost  the  charm  of 
youth,  and  it  was  evident  that  Louis  still  clung  to  her 
rather  as  the  mother  of  his  children  than  fi-om  any  more 
tender  feeling;  while  the  court  v,-as  radiant  with  grace  and 
beauty,  and  all  eyes,  as  he  was  well  aware,  were  turned 
toward  himself. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  candidates  for  his  favor  was  the 
Princess  de  Rohan-Soubise,  who  was,  indeed,  so  certain 
of  her  power  that  she  even  ventured,  in  her  turn,  to  assert 
her  claim  in  defiance  of  that  of  ]Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
to  apply  to  the. king  for  the  appointment  which  he  had  re- 
*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan, 
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solved  to  bestow  upon  the  latter;  but  her  letter  remained 
unanswered,  and,  in  the  height  of  her  indignation,  she  made 
so  indecent  a  display  of  her  claims  upon  the  monarch  that 
she  received  an  order  to  leave  the  court. 

Louis  XIV.  had  now  attained  his  forty-second  year,  and 
found  himself  even  less  disposed  than  he  had  previously 
been  to  remain  subject  to  the  caprices  of  a  tyrannical  and 
exacting  woman.  More  than  once  he  made  an  effort  to  sepa- 
rate himself  entirely  from  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  to 
induce  her  to  retire  to  one  of  her  estates ;  but  the  force  of 
habit  was  still  too  strong  upon  him,  and  her  reproaches 
and  remonstrances  only  tended  to  lead  him  into  new  errors, 
even  while  the  violence  of  her  temper  added  to  his  actual 
estrangement. 

The  births  of  her  last  two  children  had,  greatly  to  her 
amioyance,  been  as  sedulously  concealed  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  th-e  public  as  those  of  the  Count  de  Vexin  and  the 
Duke  du  Maine,  and  the  king  had  to  support  all  the  effects 
of  her  irritation.  Their  quarrels  became  frequent;  and, 
in  the  height  of  passion,  the  marchioness  spared  neither 
sarcasm  nor  insult.  On  these  occasions  Louis  found  a 
refuge  and  a  consolation  in  the  friendship  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who,  even  while  she  soothed  his  wounded  van- 
ity, never  failed  to  remind  him  that  these  mortifications 
had  been  the  result  of  his  own  excesses ;  and  thus  he  be- 
came gradually  accustomed  to  hear  his  conduct  canvassed 
and  condemned  without  resentment.  The  esteem  which 
he  had  learned  to  feel  for  his  new  monitor  gave  additional 
weight  to  her  respectful  but  firm  admonitions ;  Avhile  the 
playfulness  of  her  conversation,  at  other  moments,  rendered 
her  society  a  constant  resource. 

The  contrast  between  the  former  friends  was,  conse 
quently,  striking,  and  its  effect  dangerously  inimical  to 
Madame  de  Montespan,  who  became  conscious  that  each 
day  increased  the  influence  of  her  adversary,  while  her  ovpn 
star  paled  in  the  same  proportion.     The  king  began  to  ob- 

M* 
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serve  with  less  attention  the  courtesies  of  society  when  he 
compelled  himself  to  visit  her ;  he  exaggerated  his  polite- 
ness and  diminished  his  respect.  As  he  always  remained 
a  given  time  in  her  apartments,  the  last  ten  minutes  were 
invariably  spent  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  time-piece 
upon  her  mantel  ;  and  he  took  occasion,  at  no  very  rare 
intervals,  to  dilate  upon  her  defects,  and  to  criticise  her 
temper.* 

Thus  were  tilings  situated  when  the  appointments  to  the 
household  of  the  dauphiness  having  been  publicly  an- 
nounced, the  most  magnificent  preparations  were  put  in 
progress  for  her  reception,  and  among  these  none  were 
more  splendid  than  the  costumes  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
which  were  covered  with  jewels  and  embroidery  in  gold 
and  silver.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  profusion  was 
the  will  of  the  king  rather  than  that  of  the  Dame  (VAtours 
herself,  who  had  retained  until  that  period  the  primitive 
attire  in  which  she  first  appeared  at  court — a  pertinacity 
which  was,  however,  doubtlessly  to  be  attributed  as  much 
to  a  refined  coquetry  as  to  a  natural  preference  for  so  lugu- 
brious an  attire  ;  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  although  in 
her  forty-fifth  year,  had  lost  no  charm  save  that  of  youth, 
which  had  been  replaced  by  a  stately  grace  and  a  dignified 
self-possession  that  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  regret 
the  lighter  and  less  finished  attractions  of  buoyancy  and 
display.  Her  hands  and  arms  were  singularly  beautiful, 
her  eyes  had  lost  nothing  of  their  fire,  her  voice  was  har- 
moniously modulated,  and  there  was,  in  the  whole  of  her 
demeanor,  an  unstudied  ease  which  was  as  far  removed 
from  presumption  as  from  servility. 

Such  was  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  the  period  of  the 
dauphin's  marriage,  and  even  her  jealous  rival  was  betray- 
ed into  the  declaration  that  she  "  pitied  the  young  foreigner, 
who  could  not  fail  to  be  eclipsed,  in  every  way,  by  her  mis- 
tiness of  the  robes." 

*  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Coui%  et  le  Regent. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  year  16S0  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  M.  Bossuet  proceeded  to  Schelestadt  to  re- 
ceive the  future  dauphiness,  whose  advent  in  France  was 
rendered  more  than  usually  embarrassing  by  a  circum- 
stance which  had  been  utterly  overlooked.  She  had. 
scarcely  welcomed  her  new  courtiers,  and  taken  an  hour's 
repose,  when  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  confess  herself, 
before  she  could  proceed  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage  by 
proxy ;  and  as  she  was  not  accompanied  by  a  domestic 
chaplain,  and  that  she  would  not  use  any  language  but 
her  own,  the  difficulty  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  insur- 
mountable. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  in  despair,  and  appealed  to 
Bossuet,  to  learn  whether  he,  who  had  educated  the  dau- 
phin, and  had  written  a  Discourse  on  Universal  History, 
did  not  understand  sufficient  German  to  relieve  the  prin- 
cess from  her  dilemma  ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  excused 
himself  from  the  trial,  alledging  that  although  he  was 
familiar  with  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew,  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  German.  A  strict  inquiry  was  then  made 
throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  at  length  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  priest  speaking  the  required  language  had 
been  found.  The  punctilious  mistress  of  the  robes  raised, 
her  eyes  in  thankfulness,  and  desired  that  he  should  be  im- 
mediately introduced ;  but  she  almost  started  from  her 
chair  with  horror  as  he  entered  the  apartment.  He  was 
gayly  attired  in  a  colored  vest,  lined  with  silk,  a  flowing 
wig,  and  wore  spurs  upon  his  boots.  The  indignation  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  extreme,  and  she  reproached 
him  with  considerable  vehemence  ;  but  Bossuet,  who  was 
fortunately  a  greater  casuist  than  herself,  reminded  her 
that,  in  cases  of  urgency,  form  must  be  disregarded ;  and 
haWng  compelled  the  amphibious  personage  to  remove  his 
spurs,  he  thrust  him  into  the  confessional,  and  drew  the 
curtain  close ;  after  which  the  Bavarian  princess  was  ap- 
prised of  his  arrival,  and,  ignorant  of  the  masquerade  by 
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which  her  Dame  d' Atours  had  just  been  so  deeply  moved, 
confessed  the  sins  of  her  past  Ufe  to  tlie  species  of  miUtary- 
priest  who  had  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  bishop.* 

The  king  and  Monseigneur  advanced  as  far  as  Vitry-le- 
Francais  to  receive  the  dauphiness  in  their  turn,  whence 
they  conducted  her  to  Chalons,  where  the  queen  was 
awaiting  her  arrival.  She  was  not,  as  the  monarch  had 
already  declared,  a  beautiful  woman ;  but  she  possessed  a 
style  of  face  which  made  a  more  favorable  impression  after 
the  first  interview.  "  She  had  something,"  as  Madame  de 
Sevigne  informs  us,  "  about  her  nose  and  forehead  which 
was  too  long,  and  which  at  first  produced  an  unpleasant 
effect;  but  she  was  so  gi'aceful,  her  hands  and  arms  so 
beautiful,  so  fine  a  figure,  so  admirable  a  carriage,  such 
handsome  teeth,  such  magnificent  hair,  and  so  much  amia- 
bility of  manner,  that  she  was  courteous  without  being  in- 
sipid, familiar  without  losing  her  dignity,  and  had  so 
charming  a  deportment  that  she  might  be  pardoned  for  not 
pleasing  at  first  sight;"  while  her  ready  wit  and  perfect 
self-possession  may  be  estimated  by  her  reply  to  the  king, 
when  during  their  conversation  he  remarked  to  her  that 
she  had  not  mentioned  the  fact  that  her  sister,  the  Princess 
of  Tuscany,  was  extremely  beautiful.  "  How  can  I  re- 
member, sire,  that  my  sister  monopolized  all  the  beauty  of 
the  family,  when  I,  on  my  part,  have  monopolized  all  its 
happiness." 

The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony in  the  cathedral  of  Chalons,  and  the  festivals  and  re- 
joicings were  continued  for  eight  days.  In  order  to  recon- 
cile Madame  de  Montespan  to  Ihe  new  honors  of  her  rival, 
Louis  XIV.,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  judgment 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  toilet,  and  especially  with 
her  knowledge  of  jewels,  intrusted  her  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  nuptial  casket,  which  was  so  magnificent  that 
it  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  complained 
*  M6moires  de  Madame  de  Moutespau. 
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loudly  that  the  same  outlay  had  not  been  made  in  her 
case,  although  her  family  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
dauphiness. 

Agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  and  deportment 
of  the  Bavarian  princess,  the  king  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  during  the  first  few  months  to  render  the  court  of 
France  agreeable  to  her;  but  although  she  received  these 
attentions  with  complaisance  and  gratitude,  and  appeared 
totally  unembarrassed  by  the  etiquet  and  magnificence  of 
her  new  condition,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  per- 
petual whirl  in  which  she  was  involved  was  repugnant  to 
her  tastes  ;  and  whenever  she  could  escape  for  a  few  hours, 
she  invariably  spent  them  alone  in  her  chamber,  where  she 
was  surrounded  by  musical  instruments  and  books  in  the 
several  languages  with  which  she  was  familiar  ;*  and  she 
did  this  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  it  was  soon  whispered  to 
her  that  ail  these  unwonted  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  mon- 
arch were  due  to  his  desire  of  thus  procuring  an  available 
method  of  enjoying  the  society  of  her  mistress  of  the  robes. 

This  intimation,  in  which  she  felt  her  own  dignity  to  be 
involved,  rendered  her  still  less  sci'upulous  than  she  might 
otherwise  have  been  ;  and  she  accordingly  withdrew  her- 
self gradually  from  the  dissipations  of  the  court,  and  passed 
the  principal  portion  of  her  time  in  retirement.  In  vain 
did  the  king  end^eavor  to  render  her  immediate  circle  more 
cheerful,  by  increasing  the  number  of  her  maids  of  honor; 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  forego  her  studious  and  solitary 
habits,  and  the  rather  that  Madame  de  Montespan  had  im- 
bued her  with  a  perfect  dislike  and  suspicion  of  her  rival, 
whose  remonstrances  were,  consequently,  treated  with  in- 
difference. Ultimately,  hopeless  of  inducing  any  change, 
either  by  indulgence  or  expostulation,  Louis  abandoned 
her  to  her  primitive  tastes,  carefully  observing  the  rules  of 
the  most  punctihous  politeness,  but  avoiding  all  interfer- 
ence with  her  domestic  arrangements. 

*  Lettres  de  Madame  de  S^vigae. 
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There  can  exist  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  resolute 
retirement  of  the  dauphiness  might  be  attributed,  in  no 
slight  degree,  to  the  mortification  which  she  experienced 
on  discovering  that  her  husband,  although  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  a  mere  cipher,  without  influence  or  authority, 
shrinking,  whenever  it  was  possible,  from  all  contact  with 
the  monarch,  utterly  devoid  of  moral  courage,  and  wasting 
his  life  in  mindless  and  undignified  frivolities.  Her  pride 
was  hurt,  and  her  affections  wounded  ;  she  felt  her  position 
to  be  a  false  one,  and  had  too  much  self-respect  to  accept 
the  mere  externals  of  her  rank  without  their  relative  privi- 
leges ;  and  thus  her  sole  endeavor  was  to  make  the  pres- 
ent suffice  to  her  happiness,  without  any  recurrence  to  the 
hopes  of  the  past,  or  any  anticipations  on  the  events  of  the 
future. 

Next  to  the  dauphin  followed  the  two  legitimated  children 
of  Madame  de  la  Valliere — Mademoiselle  de  Blois  and  the 
Count  de  Vermandois.  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  interesting  women 
imaginable.  Her  figure  was  tall,  slight,  and  graceful ;  she 
was  highly  accomplished,  and  the  watchful  care  of  her 
mother  had  secured  to  her  not  only  an  admirable  educa- 
tion, but  also  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  strict  propriety 
which  enhanced  all  her  other  attractions.  The  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  serious,  like  that-  of  the  king,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  strikinsf  likeness  :  she  had  the  same  lar^e 
brown  eyes  and  Austrian  lip — the  same  elegantly-modeled 
hand  and  slender  foot,  and  even  the  same  quality  of  voice. 
Several  foreign  princes  had  asked  her  hand  ;  but,  on  every 
occasion,  Louis  XIV.  had  declined  the  proposition,  declar- 
ing that  the  presence  of  his  daughter  was  as  necessary  to 
him  as  light  and  life,  and  that  he  could  not  consent  to  her 
leaving  France.*  In  16S0  the  king  accordingly  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Blois  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  nephew 
of  the  great  Conde ;  and  we  can  not  do  better  than  Iran- 
*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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scribe  the  brief  but  lively  description  given  by  Madame  de 
Sevigne  of  some  circumstances  incident  on  the  event. 

"  I  as  yet  know  nothing,"  she  writes  to  her  daughter, 
Madame  de  Grignan,  "  of  what  passed  at  the  wedding  ;  I 
am  ignorant  whether  it  were  by  sunlight  or  by  moonlight 
that  it  took  place  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  the  greatest  and 
the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  news  which  you  can  learn, 
and  that  is,  that  the  prince  was  shaved  yesterday — actually 
shaved  :  this  is  not  an  illusion — not  a  thing  said  at  random — 
it  is  a  truth  ;  all  the  court  were  witnesses  to  it,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Langeron,  seizing  her  opportunity  when  he  had 
his  paws  across  like  a  lion,  made  him  put  on  a  vest  with 
diamond  button-holes  ;  while  a  valet-de-chambre,  also  pre- 
suming upon  his  patience,  curled  his  hair,  powdered  him, 
and  at  length  compelled  him  to  be  the  handsomest  man  at 
court,  with  a  head  which  threw  all  the  wigs  into  the  shade. 
That  was  the  pi'odigy  of  the  marriage.  The  costume  of 
the  Prince  de  Conti  was  inestimable  ;  it  was  an  embroid- 
ery, in  large  diamonds,  which  defined  all  the  pattern  of  a 
black  velvet  plush  raised  upon  a  ground  of  straw-color. 
The  duke,  the  duchess,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  had 
each  thiee  dresses,  trimmed  with  different  jewels,  for  the 
three  days.  But  I  was  forgetting  the  principal  point :  the 
sword  of  the  prince  was  incrusted  with  diamonds. 

La  famosa  spaila 
Air  cul  valore  ogui  vittoria  6  certa. 

The  lining  of  the  mantel  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  was  of 
black  satin,  studded  with  brilliants  like  minever.  The 
princess  was  romantically  beautiful,  superbly  dressed,  and 
happy." 

The  motive  which  induced  the  House  of  Conde  to  de- 
sire this  alliance  was,  according  to  Madame  de  Caylus, 
sufficiently  expressed  in  the  playful  congratulation  of  the 
Count  de  Grammont  to  the  bridegroom.  "  Sir,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  "  I  am  delighted  at  your  marriage ;  take  my 
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advice  :  humor  your  father-in-law,  do  not  cavil  with  him, 
nor  take  offense  at  small  matters.  Live  on  good  terms 
with  your  new  family,  and  take  my  word  for  it  that  you 
will  find  the  connection  a  very  good  one." 

The  king  caused  the  same  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
at  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  as  though  he  had 
been  giving  a  daughter  of  the  queen  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
Her  dower  was  the  usual  one  with  crowned  heads,  that  is 
to  say,  it  amounted  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
golden  crowns;  which  were,  moreover,  paid,  and  not  a 
mere  ornament  to  the  contract.* 

The  Count  de  Vermandois,  to  whose  death  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  abandoned,  after  the  retreat  of  his  mother, 
to  a  governor  who  was  inadequate  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  became  haughty,  presumptuous,  and  dissipated  to 
so  fearful  a  degree  that  the  king  banished  him  from  his 
presence.  His  repentance  had,  however,  partially  restored 
him  to  favor,  when  sober  history  affirms  that  a  sudden 
illness  carried  him  off  while  he  was  serving  with  the  army 
at  the  siege  of  Courtrai,  in  1683.  Other  rumors  were, 
nevertheless,  afloat  at  the  time  ;  and  it  was  asserted  that 
having  on  one  occasion  had  a  dispute  with  the  dauphin, 
which  terminated  in  his  striking  that  prince,  the  council 
assembled  on  the  subject  unanimously  condemned  him  to 
death,  when  Louis  XIV.,  whose  paternal  affection  could 
not  countenance  so  extreme  a  measure,  commuted  the  sen- 
tence to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
an  opportunity  was  taken  at  Courtrai  of  spreading  the  re- 
port that  he  was  suffering  under  a  contagious  disease, 
which  enabled  those  intrusted  with  his  arrest  to  forbid  all 
ingress  to  his  tent,  and,  after  having  announced  his  death, 
to  convey  him  privately  to  the  island  of  St.  Marguerite, 
whence  he  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  Bastille,  where 
he  remained  until  1703,  under  the  name  of  the  Iron  Mask.t 

*  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevigiie. 
t   Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  el  le  Regent. 
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Madame  de  Montespan  had  become  the  mother  of  eigh- 
children.  The  elder,  who  was  the  first  Count  de  Vexin, 
died  in  his  eleventh  year,  from  over  application  to  his  stud- 
ies. Madame  de  Maintenon  had  never  loved  him,  and  he 
amply  repaid  her  dislike,  although  he  never  ventured,  until 
he  was  on  his  death-bed  to  express  his  aversion  ;  but,  when 
conscious  that  he  was  beyond  her  power,  he  reproached 
her  bitterly  with  her  harshness  and  her  ingratitude  to  his 
mother.     Two  hours  afterward  he  was  a  corpse. 

The  Duke  du  Maine,  the  especial  favorite  not  only  of 
the  king,  but,  what  was  far  more  fortunate  for  him,  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  also,  was,  even  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
teen, an  accomplished  courtier.  He  was  slightly  lame, 
from  a  fall  during  his  infancy — a  circumstance  which  was 
to  him  an  endless  source  of  mortification.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  inherent  subtilty  of  M.  du  Maine ;  but  his  in- 
tellect, no  less  than  the  graces  of  his  pei^son,  enabled  him 
to  win  the  confidence  of  all  around  him.  Affecting  the 
most  artless,  frank,  and  natural  demeanor,  he  possessed, 
to  an  extreme  degree,  the  art  of  insinuating  himself  into 
the  favor  of  those  from  whom  he  considered  himself  likely 
to  obtain  the  greatest  services,  and  while  assuming  an  ap- 
pearance of  piety  and  indifference  to  worldly  advantages, 
he  nursed  the  most:  ambitious  hopes  and  the  most  extrav- 
agant designs,  which  his  well-acted  timidity  enabled  him 
effectually  to  conceal.  Innately  malignant,  envious,  and 
false,  he  was  profoundly  deceitful,  haughty,  and  unfor- 
giving ;  while  he  possessed  a  ready  wit  and  a  fascination 
of  manner  which  disarmed  caution  and  captivated  tho 
affections  of  all  whom  he  was  anxious  to  conciliate.  Of  a 
cowardice  which  exceeded  belief,  he  never  hesitated  to 
sacrifice,  when  he  could  do  so  without  danger  of  detec- 
tion, every  thing  and  every  body,  in  oi'der  to  ward  off  from 
himself  the  eflects  of- his  own  pusillanimity.  His  one 
affection  was  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  whom  he  was 
devoted ;  but  he  had  little  regard  for  his  mother,  luuking 
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upon  himself  as  wronged  by  the  stain  that  rested  on  his 
birth,  and  which  the  legal  legitimization  bestowed  upon 
her  children  by  the  king,  could  never,  as  he  was  con- 
scious, effectually  efface. 

Mademoiselle  de  Nantes,  the  next  in  succession,  although 
not  precisely  a  pretty  woman,  was  full  of  grace  and  buoy- 
ancy, and  inherited  much  of  her  mother's  wit  and  sarcasm, 
althou'di  she  never  condescended  to  wield  those  formid- 

o 

able  weapons  with  the  same  coarseness.  Slightly  lame, 
like  her  brother,  she  nevertheless  danced  admirably,  and 
managed  each  of  her  movements  with  so  much  skill,  that 
in  her  case  it  almost  appeared  to  be  a  new  charm.  Win- 
ning in  her  manners,  always  ready  to  sympathize  in  the 
amusements  of  her  circle,  and  to  banish  all  constraint 
wherever  she  appeared  ;  totally  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  others — a  fact  which  was  well  known  ;  but  so  fascinat- 
ing that  even  those  who  had  the  greatest  cause  for  mis- 
trust and  dislike  were  compelled  constantly  to  bear  their 
wrongs  in  mind  lest  they  should  be  betrayed  into  placing 
themselves  again  in  her  power :  she  was  at  once  a  false 
friend  and  a  dangei'ous  enemy.  Lively  and  prepossess- 
ing; gifted  with  a  presence  of  mind  which  no  circum- 
stance could  weaken  ;  fond  of  frivolous  amusements  ; 
proud,  and  implacable  in  her  resentments;  cruel  in  her 
reprisals,  and  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  those  for  whom 
she  professed  the  greatest  regard  ;  idolized  by  the  king, 
and  worshiped  by  the  court,  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes 
was  alike  feared  and  courted. 

Of  the  remaining  children  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
little  need  be  said  at  this  period.  Mademoiselle  de 
Tours  died  in  1681,  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse  and  the 
second  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  were  both  still  in  their 
infancy. 

Their  mother  continued,  despite  the  perpetual  mortifi- 
cations to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  increasing  favor 
of  her  rival,  to  make  herself  conspicuous  at  court  by  the 
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splendor  of  her  appearance  and  ihe  exuberance  of  a  wit 
more  brilliant  than  refined  ;  but  she  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  to  herself  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
had  ceased  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  affections  of 
the  king,  while  she  was,  moreover,  becoming  every  day 
more  conscious  that  Madame  de  Maintenon,  although  five 
years  her  senior,  had,  from  her  different  style  of  life, 
retained  a  purity  of  complexion  and  an  elasticity  of  form 
which  were  rapidly  failing  in  herself.  The  crisis  was 
critical,  but  the  marchioness  was  a  person  of  expedients ; 
and  after  having  maturely  reflected  upon  her  position,  and 
the  slight  probabihty  which  there  existed  thaJ;  she  should 
ever  again  be  enabled  to  monopolize  in  her  own  person 
the  affections  of  the  monarch,  she  resolved,  mortifying  as 
was  the  expedient,  to  weaken  his  growing  regard  for 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  by  contrasting  her  matronly  at- 
tractions with  those  of  some  young  beauty  whose  charms 
the  susceptible  monarch  should  be  unable  to  withstand. 
The  personage  of  her  drama  was  soon  found,  and  this 
point  accomplished,  she  lost  no  time  in  expatiating  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  upf)n 
the  beauty  of  her  young  protegee.  The  curiosity  of  Louis 
was  piqued,  and  he  inquired  the  name  and  family  of  this 
unknown  marvel. 

"  Her  name  is  Fontanges,"  said  the  marchioness,  "  and 
she  comes  from  Provence,  sire,  like  other  beautiful  ob- 
jects, such  as  silk,  gold,  and  silver.  Her  parents  are 
anxious  to  place  her  among  the  maids  of  honor  of  the 
queen  ;  and  if  loveliness  be  a  claim  to  the  office,  I  will  be 
her  pledge  that  in  that  respect  she  is  unrivaled." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  listened  with  calm  and  uuTiioved 
politeness,  but  without  the  slightest  demonstration  of 
either  interest  or  annoyance  ;  while  the  king  remarked, 
with  some  bitterness,  that  the  young  person  in  question 
must  indeed  be  something  extraordinary,  since  even 
Madame   de   Montespan  could  praise  her  with  so  much 
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vivacity,  and  they  should  no  doubt  be  ere  long  enabled 
to  form  their  own  judgment  of  her  taste. 

The  wily  marchioness  had  chosen  her  time  admirably. 
The  king  was  becoming  weary  of  the  familiar  faces  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  annoyed  by  the  disappoint- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  dauphiness. 
Incapable  of  self-amusement,  and  not  yet  sufficiently  im- 
bued with  the  sober  tastes  with  which  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  endeavoring  to  inspire  him,  he  found  his  time 
hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  and  was  glad  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  himself.  The  words  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  therefore,  were  not  forgotten ;  and  two  days 
subsequently  the  destined  victim  accompanied  her  pro- 
tectress to  court,  where  her  extraordinary  beauty  even 
surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  monarch.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  beauty  merely  physical,  and  without  one  ray 
of  intellect.  Her  features  were  as  regular  as  those  of  a 
statue ;  her  complexion  had  all  the  glow  of  her  eighteen 
summers;  her  figure  was  at  once  full  and  flexible;  and 
her  only  defect  was  the  color  of  her  hair,  which  was  of  too 
warm  an  auburn. 

Mary  Angelica  d'Escorailles  de  Iloussille,  who  in  a 
month  or  two  after  her  appearance  at  court  was  created 
Duchess  de  Fontanges,  was  so  beautiful  in  her  infancy, 
that  it  is  gravely  asserted  as  a  fact,  that  her  depraved  and 
shameless  family  destined  her  from  her  very  cradle  to 
the  career  of  unblushing  profligacy,  which  death  alone 
rendered  less  disgraceful  in  its  duration  than  they  hatl 
sought  to  make  it.  Her  education  had  consequently  all 
tended  to  that  one  point,  and  she  was  utterly  devoid  alike 
of  principle  and  modesty.  Until  her  eighteenth  year  no 
opportunity  had  occurred  for  bringing  her  under  the  notice 
of  the  king ;  when,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  unlooked- 
for  agency  of  Madame  de  Montespan  at  once  accomplished 
the  desired  object. 

The  modest  charms  of  La  Valliere   had  captured  the 
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afToctions  of  the  monarch  when  his  passion  was  still  the 
limid  and  self-abnegating  principle  of  youth  ;  the  haughty 
beauty  of  Madame  de  Montespan  had  flattered  the  foible 
of  his  riper  years,  when  his  taste  for  magnificence  and 
display  had  become  more  powerful  than  the  mere  in- 
dulgertce  of  personal  attachment.  But  he  had  now  at- 
tained his  forty-second  year,  a  period  at  which  the  senti- 
ment of  the  lover  was  absorbed  in  the  selfishness  of  the 
voluptuary ;  and  this  was  the  only  point  of  view  in  which 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was 
calculated  to  attract.  Frivolous,  fantastical,  and  vain,  she 
was  incapable  of  deep  or  earnest  affection  ;  but  none  under- 
stood better  than  herself  the  value  of  a  glance  or  a  gesture. 

The  king  was  instantly  struck  by  her  extraordinary 
loveliness,  nor  did  he  restrain  his  admiration  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen.  Seizing  his  opportunity  of  ap- 
proaching Madame  de  Montespan,  who  lost  no  time  in 
presenting  her  young  friend  to  His  Majesty,  he  honored 
her  with  a  most  gracious  welcome,  and  conversed  with 
her  for  several  minutes ;  during  which  time,  although  she 
had  not  uttered  one  word  which  Avas  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered, she  had  smiled  so  sweetly,  her  large  and  languishing 
blue  eyes  had  been  so  eloquent,  the  golden  veil  cast  by  her 
redundant  hair  over  her  brow  and  shoulders  had  so  mar- 
velously  enhanced  their  dazzling  fairness  and  their  faultless 
outline,  that  the  triumph  of  the  marchioness  was  complete. 

Duiing  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  the  king,  as  if  feeling 
that  his  age  no  longer  authorized  the  frivolities  in  which  at 
an  earlier  period  he  indulged  so  lavishly,  had  modified  his 
dress ;  the  Spanish  and  chivalric  costume  so  well  suited  to 
his  lofty  demeanor  had  been  gradually  abandoned  ;  the 
floating  plumes  no  longer  waved  above  his  forehead  ;  the 
scarf  which  he  formerly  wore  diagonally  across  his  breast 
was  laid  aside;  and  the  gold  and  silver  embroidery  had 
disappeared  from  his  boots. 

Suddenly,  however,  all  these  luxuries  were  resumed. 
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The  richest  materials  were  employed  upon  his  dress ;  the 
feathers  once  more  decorated  his  beaver,  and  the  most 
costly  jewels  blazed  upon  his  person. 

Nor  was  this  all  ;  for  the  monotony  which  had  been  for 
some  time  gradually  enveloping  the  court  was  swept  away 
like  a  morning  mist  before  the  sunrise  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontanges.  All  the  amusements  of  the  royal  circle  in  its 
most  palmy  days  were  once  more  in  full  action.  Allegorical 
representations,  concerts  on  the  water,  ballets  danced  to  the 
melodies  of  Lully,  and  comedies  sparkling  with  the  humor 
of  Moliere,  succeeded  each  other  with  dazzling  rapidity. 
The  saloons  of  the  new  favorite  were  hung  with  tapestry 
representing  the  victories  of  her  royal  adorer;  money  and 
jewels  rained  upon  her  footsteps,  which  she  squandered  as 
recklessly  as  they  were  bestowed  ;  and  Madame  de  Monte- 
span,  although  bewildered  by  the  result  of  her  own  intrigue, 
bore  all  with  patience  until  the  petted  beauty  insisted  upon 
having  her  charms  enhanced  by  the  blazon  of  a  duchess,  a 
concession  which  was  made  within  the  week. 

For  twelve  long  years  the  marchioness  had  been  reclaim- 
ing the  same  honor,  pleading  at  one  time  the  example  of 
La  Valliere,  and  at  another  the  respect  due  to  her  children, 
declared  princes  of  the  blood ;  but  although  the  king  had 
humored  her  by  affecting  an  assent,  and  even  taking  sun- 
dry steps  toward  such  an  object,  which  he  was  well  aware 
would  be  thwarted  by  the  marquis,  he  had  never  seriously 
entertained  an  intention  of  gratifying  her  wish.  Whatever 
were  his  motives,  it  is  certain  that  his  will  must  have  suf- 
ficed, and  that  it  was  never  exerted. 

The  mortification  of  Madame  de  Montespan  was  accord 
ingly  severe;  but  she  resolved  to  confine  it  to  her  own 
bosom,  and  not  to  increase  the  triumph  of  the  new  duchess 
by  the  spectacle  of  her  annoyance,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  could  condescend  to  feel  any  jealousy  of  the 
new  plaything  with  which  she  had  herself  provided  the 
monarch. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was  no  sooner  authorized 
to  place  a  ducal  coronet  above  the  lozenge  of  her  shield, 
and  to  drape  it  with  a  peer's  mantle,  than  her  presumption 
exceeded  all  bounds.  On  one  occasion  she  passed  before 
the  queen,  not  only  without  a  courtesy,  but  even  without  af- 
fecting to  see  her.  The  brow  of  the  Infanta  flushed  for  an  in- 
stant, but  she  silenced  the  murmurs  of  those  about  her  by 
the  remark  that  it  was  evident  the  young  lady  was  losing 
her  senses,  or  had  never  possessed  them;  and,  meanwhile, 
Louis  XIV.,  with  whom  the  strict  observances  of  etiquet 
had  previously  been  as  a  principle  of  his  existence,  looked 
upon  all  the  heartless  levity  of  the  unhappy  girl  without 
making  one  effort  to  restrain  it;  and,  save  the  mere  rou- 
tine of  public  business,  every  thing  was  neglected  in  order 
that  he  might  conduce  to  her  amusement. 

The  splendid  equipage  of  the  pai'teiiuc  duchess,  with  its 
eight  white  horses,  was  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  cours, 
or  the  principal  streets  (jf  the  city,  with  the  fair  face  of  its 
beautiful  owner  inundated  by  the  bright  profusion  of  her 
golden  hair  and  her  floating  feathers,  radiant  with  pride 
and  happiness,  at  the  window,  watching  with  delight  the 
eflfect  produced  by  her  splendor. 

Still,  for  a  time,  Madame  de  Montespan  indulged  a  hope 
that  the  king  would  weary  of  the  exacting  inanity  of  his 
new  idol  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she  watched  for  any 
symptom  of  a  change ;  Louis  was  thralled ;  and  after 
wasting  her  sarcasms  for  a  time,  both  upon  the  infatuated 
monarch  and  his  childish  mistress,  she  at  length  poured 
them  forth,  not  only  unsparingly,  but  even  indecently,  upon 
the  Pore  la  Chaise,  his  confessor;  for  whom,  while  he  had 
tolerated  her  own  excesses,  she  had  affected  both  venera- 
tion and  attachment. 

Pere  la  Cliaise  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Pere 
Cotton,  who  had  been  confessor  to  Henry  IV.,  and  like 
him  was  a  Jesuit.  He  had  originally  been  rector  of 
Grenoble  and  Lyons,  and  subsequently  provincial  of  his 
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province.*  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  his  family  was 
tolerably  ancient  and  well  connected ;  while  his  fallier 
would  have  been  wealthy,  had  he  not  been  called  upon 
to  provide  for  twelve  children.  One  of  his  brothers,  who 
was  deeply  learned  in  the  lore  of  dogs,  horses,  and  field 
sports,  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  equery  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  brother  and  uncle  of  the  Mar- 
shals de  Villeroy,  and  afterward  Captain  of  the  Gate,  a  post 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

The  two  brothers  were  residing  at  Lyons,  the  one  as 
provincial,  and  the  other  as  equery,  when  Pere  la  Chaise 
was  summoned  to  Paris,  in  1675,  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  the  king's  conscience,  as  the  successor  of  Pere  Ferriez. 
He  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Simon,  a  man  of 
confined  intellect,  but  of  excellent  disposition — upright, 
honest,  well-judging,  and  gentle,  and  a  determined  enemy 
to  all  violent  measures — alike  honorable,  just,  and  humane, 
and  always  affable,  modest,  and  respectful  to  his  superiors, 
as  well  as  grateful  for  the  services  which  he  received  from 
others. 

With  these  qualities,  which  were,  moreover,  considera- 
bly counterbalanced,  as  regarded  the  duties  of  his  voca- 
tion, by  a  want  of  firmness  and  moral  courage,  the  peace- 
loving  confessor  had  won  distinguished  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  Madame  de  Montespan  while  he  tolerated  her  own  inti- 
macy with  the  monarch ;  but  she  no  sooner  perceived  that 
he  was  equally  pliable  in  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontanges  than  she  gave  free  vent  to  her  malice  in  a  vari- 
ety of  witticisms  too  gross  for  repetition,  and  so  outraged 
the  new-made  duchess,  by  indulging  in  them  in  her  pres- 
ence, that  a  disgraceful  quarrel  ensued  between  the  two 

*  "  Provincial"  signified  the  superior  of  any  religious  order  through- 
out a  province,  to  whom  the  heads  of  the  different  monasteries  within 
his  jurisdiction  were  subject.  The  authority  of  the  pro\-incial  wa-s 
differently  modified  by  the  particular  clauses  contained  in  the  rules 
and  statutes  of  each  individual  order. 
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rivals,  and  Louis  found  himself  compelled  to  entreat  the  in- 
tervention of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  remained 
perfectly  passive  throughout  the  whole  intrigue. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  latter  did  not  venture  to 
address  herself  to  the  marchioness,  for  she  felt  the  utter 
futility  of  any  attempt  at  conciliation  in  that  quarter ;  but 
trusting  to  the  youth  of  Mademoiselle  Fontanges,  and  her 
comparatively  short  career  of  crime,  she  endeavored  to 
make  her  sensible  of  the  indecency  of  compromising  the 
monarch  by  undignified  and  unwomanly  brawls,  in  which 
his  name  was  introduced  in  a  manner  unsuited  alike  to  his 
exalted  station  and  to  the  respect  which  was  due  to  liis 
feelings.  She  could,  however,  make  no  impression  upon 
the  childish  and  petted  favorite,  who  affected  the  utmost 
contempt  for  the  discarded  mistress,  and  overwhelmed  her 
with  ridicule ;  and  who,  after  having  vented  her  passion  in 
the  most  puerile  invectives,  nevertheless  saw  fit  to  consider 
herself  insulted,  and  to  appeal  to  the  king  for  justice  in  so 
demonstrative  a  manner  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  resolv- 
ed, despite  the  ill  success  of  her  first  attempt,  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  restore  harmony.  She  had  already  seen 
enough  of  the  virulence  and  egotism  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontanges  to  comprehend  that  she  must  forbear  all  allu- 
sion to  the  marchioness,  and,  accordingly,  she  took  higher 
ground,  and  endeavored  to  set  before  her  in  its  true  light 
the  enormity  of  the  life  which  she  was  leading.  More  and 
more  incensed,  the  vain  and  heartless  beauty  received  her 
counsels  with  bitter  derision  and  passionate  insult,  and  at- 
tributed every  annoyance  to  which  she  was,  as  she  declar- 
ed, perpetually  subjected,  to  the  jealous  envy  of  those  with 
whose  ambitious  views  she  had  interfered ;  more  than 
hinting  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  was  among 
the  number.  She  was,  however,  answered  only  by  a 
placid  smile  ;  and  instructed  to  remember  that  those  who 
sought  to  share  her  ti'iumphs  and  her  splendor,  must  be 
content  at  the  same  time  to  partake  her  sin,  which  was  a 
VOL.  a. — X 
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price  too  heavy  even  for  the  smiles  of  a  monarch — a  fact 
which  she  appeared  herself  to  have  forgotten. 

In  vain  did  the  flushed  and  furious  beauty  plead  the 
example  of  others  higher  born  and  more  noble  than  her- 
self; the  calm  and  unmoved  monitress  instantly  availed 
herself  of  this  hollow  argument  to  bid  her,  in  her  tui'n,  set 
an  example  which  the  noblest  and  the  best  born  might  be 
proud  to  follow. 

"  And  how  can  I  do  this  V  was  the  sullen  inquiry. 

"  By  renouncing  the  society  of  the  king,"  firmly  replied 
her  visitor.  "  Either  you  love  him,  or  you  love  him  not. 
If  you  love  him,  you  should  make  an  effort  to  save  both 
his  honor  and  your  own.  If  you  do  not  love  him,  it  will 
cost  you  no  effort  to  withdraw  from  the  court;  while  in 
either  case  you  will  act  wisely  and  nobly." 

"  Would  not  any  one  believe  who  heard  you,"  ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  passionately,  "  that 
it  was  as  easy  to  leave  a  king  as  to  throw  off  a  glove  V 
and  this  was  the  only  rejoinder  that  she  vouchsafed.  It  is 
consequently  needless  to  do  more  than  remark  that  the 
mission  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  signally  failed ;  for 
the  expression  which  had  escaped  the  lips  of  the  young 
duchess  sufficed  to  convince  her  that  all  further  inter- 
ference would  be  useless.  It  was  the  monarch  whom 
the  weak  beauty  loved  in  Louis  de  Bourbon,  not  the 
man.  The  monarch — whom  her  vanity  translated  into 
gauds  and  glitter,  luxury  and  ostentation,  brocades  and 
jewels.  But,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Louis  was 
thralled,  and  the  reign  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges 
was  an  endless  succession  of  caprices,  exactions,  de- 
mands, and  pretensions — some  so  exorbitant,  and  others 
so  puerile,  that  the  unfortunate  sovereign  had  continually 
cause  to  repent  the  weakness  which  had  placed  him  in  the 
power  of  a  child.* 

*  Memoires  de   Madame  de  Maintenon,   ^^ar    M.  de  la  Beaumelle. 
Laurence  Angleviel  de  la  Beaumelle  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Alaifl 
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"  You  must  imagine  her,"  writes  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
full  of  regretful  memories  of  La  Valliere,  "  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  little  violet  which  hid  itself  among  the 
herbage,  and  which  blushed  alike  to  be  a  mistress,  a 
mother,  and  a  duchess." 

And  in  these  few  words  she  painted  to  perfection  alike 
the  one  and  the  other.  Gifted  with  an  effrontery  which 
was  proof  against  every  mortification,  and  affecting  an 
ingenuousness  which  might  have  misled  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  her  real  character  into  a  belief  that  she 
was  unconscious  of  her  fault,  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges 
was  never  happy  save  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  court 
were  upon  her ;  and  she  no  sooner  discovered  that,  when 
wearied  by  her  caprices,  the  king  took  refuge  in  the 
society  and  conversation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  than 
her  jealousy  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  many  a  vow  of 
vengeance  did  she  utter,  whose  accomplishment  she  only 
deferred  until  the  birth  of  the  child  which  she  was  about 
to  bring  into  the  world. 

But  this  child  was  not  fated  to  exist.  It  survived  only 
a  few  months,  and  even  thus  it  was  destined  to  outlive  its 
young  and  lovely  mother;  for,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  the 
beauty  which  had  been  alike  her  glory  and  her  bane,  had 
faded,  and,  with  his  usual  egotism,  the  passion  of  the  king 
died  with  it.  Nor  did  he  make  an  effort  to  conceal  the 
fact  from  his  dying  victim.  His  desertion,  for  ere  long  it 
became  such,  was  more  than  she  could  support;  and  ex- 
ti'erae  in  all  things,  she  demanded  permission  to  retire  to 
the  convent  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  at  once  conceded  ; 
but  the  exertion  might  have  been  spared,  for  her  hours 
were   already  numbered,   and   ere   long   she   became    so 

in  the  year  1727,  and  died  in  1773.  A  learned  scholar  and  an  accom- 
plished critic,  he  is  nevertheless  now  principally  known  by  his 
Mimoires  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  a  work  entitled  Mes  Pensees, 
and  his  diati-ibes  against  Voltaire,  who,  on  his  side,  overwhelmed 
him  with  personalities  and  insult. 
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conscious  of  the  fact,  that  she  entreated,  as  a  last  favor, 
to  see  the  king  once  more  before  she  died,  Louis  XIV. 
refused.  He  had  an  antipathy  to  death-beds,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  forget  all  subjects  of  self-reproach ;  but  on  this 
occasion  his  confessor  ventured  to  expostulate,  and  at 
length  the  worldly  monarch  was  induced  to  grant  the 
request  of  the  erring  girl.  He  found  her  faded,  withered, 
and  ghastly — all  unlike  the  radiant  beauty  whom  for  a 
few  brief  months  he  had  worshiped,  and,  egotist  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  Her  glassy  eyes 
never  left  his  countenance;  her  clammy  hand  was  fastened 
upon  his  own  ;  her  livid  lips  quivered  in  their  last  effort, 
as  she  besought  him  to  pay  her  debts,  and  sometimes  to 
remember  her.  Louis  promised  all  she  asked ;  and  as 
she  sunk  back  upon  her  pillow,  she  gasped  out  the 
declaration  that  she  should  die  happy,  as  she  saw  that 
the  king  could  weep  for  her. 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  unconscious  even  of  his 
tears. 

The  indecent  exultation  manifested  by  Madame  de 
Montespan  on  this  occasion  severed  the  last  link  be- 
tween herself  and  the  monarch,  and  thenceforward  her 
very  name  became  odious  to  him.  Such  a  death-bed — 
a  death-bed  without  repentance,  and  almost  without  hope 
— made  an  impression  even  upon  his  stolid  nature,  which 
for  a  time  nearly  amounted  to  remorse ;  and  he  found 
his  best  feelings  outraged  by  the  heartless  self-gratulation 
of  the  very  woman  by  whose  means  he  had  been  involved 
in  so  tragic  a  catastrophe.  Nor  was  his  aversion  lessened 
by  a  report  which  reached  his  ears,  and  which  is  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  the  princess-palatine  in  her  memoirs, 
that  the  unhappy  young  duchess  died  from  poison,  which 
she  herself  asserted  to  have  been  administered  to  her 
through  the  agency  of  Madame  de  Montespan.  Madame 
de  Caylus,  however,  denies  this  assertion  ;  but  be  the  fact 
as  it  mav,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  she  was  soon 
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foi'gotten  amid  the  new  pleasures  and  new  interests  by 
which  she  was  succeeded.  The  populace  only  regretted 
the  brilliant  spectacle  of  her  gorgeous  coach,  with  its 
eight  cream-colored  horses,  for  she  had  neither  sym- 
pathized in  their  sorrows,  nor  relieved  their  necessities ; 
while  the  courtiers  merely  remembered  the  profusion 
of  her  entertainments,  and  the  splendor  of  her  saloons, 
and  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  reign  of  a  new 
favorite,  who  might  once  more  supply  them  with  the  same 
luxuries. 
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These  expectations  were,  however,  fated  to  disappoint- 
ment, for  the  power  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  over  the 
king  was  that  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one ;  Louis 
XIV,  was  ill  constituted  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
constantly  entailed  upon  him  by  his  own  vices  and  selfish- 
ness ;  and  as  he  found  not  only  comfort,  but  also  support 
in  the  inflexible  judgment  and  sober  good  sense  of  the 
mistress  of  the  robes,  he  became  daily  more  attached  to 
her  society ;  while  she,  on  her  part,  found  a  powerful  ally 
in  Pere  la  Chaise,  who  zealously  aided  her  endeavors  to 
rescue  the  monarch  from  a  career  of  pi'ofligacy  which 
sullied  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  set  a  dangerous  and 
baneful  example  to  his  subjects.  To  effect  this  puj-pose 
they  adopted  at  once  the  wisest  and  the  most  effective 
means,  by  i-eminding  him  that,  although  still  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood,  his  youth  was  already  spent,  and  that 
he  had  as  yet  attempted  little  toward  his  eternal  salvation. 
Let  the  momentary  grievance  be  what  it  might,  their  argu- 
ments and  their  consolations  all  tended  to  that  one  point ; 
and  the  king  listened  the  more  readily  as  he  was  con- 
stitutionally devout,  and  had  not  altogether  forgotten  the 
entreaties  and  example  of  his  mother. 

While  this  revolution  was  taking  place  in  the  spirit 
of  Louis  XIV.  the  dauphiness  gave  birth  to  the  Duke  de 
Bourgoyne,  an  event  which  caused  universal  joy.  "  You 
will  hear,"  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  of  the  lively 
demonstrations  of  the  whole  court,  and  with  what  eager- 
ness this  delight  was  exhibited  to  the  king,  the  dauphin, 
and  the  queen  ;  what  shouts,  what  firing,  what  a  pouring 
forth  of  wine,  what  a  dance  of  two  hundred  Swiss  guards 
around  their  barrels,  what  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi,  what  a 
ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  Paris,  what  an  explosion  of  can- 
non, and  what  a  succession  of  compliments  and  harangues, 
and  then  all  will  be  told."  Bussy-Rabutin,  however, 
enlarges  iipon  this  description  of  the  events  of  the  day, 
by  informing  us  in  his  memoirs  that  the  king,  in  gratitude 
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to  God,  made  a  donation  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for 
the  liberation  of  imprisoned  debtors,  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  those  of  Paris,  and  the  remaining  two  hundred 
thousand  to  those  of  the  provinces  ;  and  that,  even  grave 
and  majestic  as  he  was  in  his  deportment,  he  could  scarcely 
contain  his  joy;  but  desiring  his  guard  to  disperse,  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  approached  indiscriminately  by  all 
comers,  to  whom  he  gave  his  hand  to  kiss  without  dis- 
tinction of  ranks ;  while  the  Swiss  guards,  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, fed  their  bonfire  with  every  description  of  timber 
which  fell  under  their  hands,  even  to  a  pile  of  planks 
which  had  been  prepared  to  floor  the  apartments,  and  the 
poles  of  the  sedan-chair  of  the  Duke  d'Aumont  ;  and, 
finally,  having  consumed  all  the  wood  within  reach,  gave 
a  last  glory  to  the  flaming  pile  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
straw  palliasses. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  bells  in  Paris  and  Versailles  rung 
out  their  endless  peal  of  joy,  and  labor  and  sleep  appeared 
alike  to  be  forgotten.  In  every  street  and  square  groups 
were  to  be  seen  drinking,  dancing,  feasting,  and  singing ; 
the  king  himself  being  their  Amphitryon  ;  while  Lully, 
resolved  to  contribute  his  portion  to  the  general  festival, 
caused  his  Perseus  to  be  played  gratuitously  ;  and  on  the 
day  of  its  representation  the  audience  entered  the  theater 
under  a  triumphal  arch,  which  at  night  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  whence  a  rising  sun,  composed  of  a  thou- 
sand jets  of  flame,  slowly  detached  itself,  and  mounted 
into  the  horizon,  while  the  two  fountains  at  the  base  of  the 
fiery  crescent  ran  wine  until  midnight. 

Bontems,  the  king's  favorite  attendant,  contemplating 
the  destruction  which  ensued  at  Versailles,  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  populace,  who  had  invaded  every 
avenue  to  the  palace,  could  at  length  no  longer  control 
his  murmurs,  and  even  ventured  to  point  the  attention 
of  his  royal  master  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  ;  but  Louis  XTV.  was  in  no  mood  to  speculate 
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upon  its  results,  and  answered  buoyantly,  "  Let  them 
enjoy  themselves ;  we  can  easily  renew  the  walls  and 
floors,  while  the  general  joy  of  a  people  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence." 

The  one  great  drawback  to  the  happiness,  not  only  of 
the  king  himself,  but  also  of  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness, 
was,  however,  the  necessity  under  Avhich  they  found  them- 
selves of  listening  to  the  harangues  and  addresses  that 
poured  in  upon  them  on  all  sides,  and  by  which  they  were 
overwhelmed  for  an  entire  week.  "  Heavens  and  earth !" 
was  at  last  the  exclamation  of  Monseigneur  at  the  close 
of  an  oration  delivered  by  the  representative  spokesman 
of  one  of  the  learned  societies,  which  had  been  unusually 
lengthy  and  abstruse,  "  how  low-spirited  I  should  become 
if  I  wei'e  long  compelled  to  amuse  myself  in  this  way."* 

The  dauphin  had  flattered  himself  that  when  this  au- 
spicious event  took  place,  the  princess,  his  wife,  whose 
personal  importance  would  be  so  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  of  her  havinsf  ffiven  an  heir  to  the  crown,  would  con- 
sent  to  appear  more  frequently  in  public,  and  to  render 
her  individual  court  more  attractive ;  but  as  she  resolutely 
refused  to  emerge  from  her  retirement,  he  at  length  be- 
came wearied  by  the  monotony  of  his  own  palace,  and 
sought  elsewhere  for  the  amusements  which  he  had  pre- 
viously hoped  to  find  at  home. 

The  circle  of  the  Princess  de  Conti  was  the  only  one 
which  at  that  period  retained  a  portion  of  the  elegant 
license  and  sportive  wit  which  had  formerly  characterized 
the  society  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  still  later  that  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  in  her  brilliant  saloons 
that  the  prince  took  refuge  from  the  monotony  of  his  own 
deserted  apartments. 

At  the  period  of  Madame  de  Conti's  marriage,  the  king 
had  appointed  as  a  sort  of  governess,  rendered  necessary 
by  her  extreme    youth,   a   certain    Madame   de   Bury,   a 

*  Chrniiiqiios  de  ITFil  Bmuf. 
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woman  of  estimable  character,  fine  temper,  and  perfect 
high  breeding ;  and  this  lady  no  sooner  found  herself 
established  in  the  household  of  the  princess,  than  she 
Bummoned  from  Dauphiny  her  niece,  Mademoiselle  de 
Choin,*  whom  she  placed  about  the  person  of  her  mis- 
tress, with  the  title  of  maid  of  honor. 

"  She  was,"  says  Madame  de  Caylus,  in  one  of  her 
Bpi'ightly  letters,  "of  an  ugliness  that  was  remarkable;" 
but  she  was  also  quick-witted  and  clever ;  and  ere  long 
the  dauphin  became  so  much  impressed  by  her  singular 
turn  of  mind  and  powers  of  amusement,  that  his  prefer- 
ence was  obsei-ved  by  the  whole  circle.  Madame  de 
Lillebonne  and  her  two  daughters,  who,  although  of  the 
powerful  family  of  Lorraine,  were  so  poor  as  to  find  it 
expedient  to  make  friends  by  whom  they  could  be  main- 
tained in  a  position  suited  to  their  birth,  and  who  had 
long  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  dauphin,  were  the  first 
to  perceive  the  influence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Choin,  and 
to  cultivate  her  friendship ;  while  many  of  the  nobility, 
who  were  aware  of  the  facility  with  which  the  prince 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  those  toward  whom 
he  felt  a  predilection,  followed  their  example  ;  and  thus  a 
strong  party  was  formed,  which,  however,  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  court,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cabal,  in  which  both  the  king  himself  and 
Madame  do  Maintenon  were  more  immediately  involved. 

The  united  efforts  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Pere 
la  Chaise  to  effect  the  great  moral  change  in  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  monai'ch  to  which  we  have  elsewhere 
alluded,  had  meanwhile  been  earnestly  pursued;  and  their 
remonstrances  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  fact  that  at 
this  very  period,  while  in  a  state  of  robust  health,  he  was 
suddenly  afflicted  by  a  fistula,  of  so  dangerous  a  character 


*  Maria  Emily  Joly  de  Choin  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family 
of  Bresse,  but  originally  fiom  Savoy. 
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that  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the  faculty 
of  its  result. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  monarch  had  a  morbid 
terror  of  death  ;  and  in  this  extremity,  far  from  endeavor- 
ing to  allay  his  fears,  both  his  confessor  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  rather  strove  to  increase  them,  and  to  excite 
in  his  breast  a  horror  of  his  past  excesses.  In  this  at- 
tempt they  naturally  turned  his  attention  to  the  equivocal 
nature  of  his  position  with  the  Marquise  de  Montespan, 
representing  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  immediate 
and  final  termination ;  and  as  the  period  was  past  when 
the  sacrifice  would  have  been  difiicult,  the  kinsf  at  once 
admitted  the  validity  of  their  arguments,  and  entreated 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to  inform  the  former  favorite 
of  his  firm  determination  never  again  to  regard  her  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  a  friend  and  the  mother  of  his 
children. 

The  commission  was  one  of  both  delicacy  and  difficulty, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  the  prudent  mistress  of  the 
robes  respectfully  declined  to  become  the  bearer  of  so 
serious  and  responsible  a  message ;  but  as  her  reluctance 
only  increased  the  pertinacity  of  the  suffering  monarch, 
she  frankly  declared  that  she  could  not  undertake  to  make 
an  announcement,  which  she  feared  that,  once  restored  to 
health,  the  king  would  not  have  strength  to  ratify.  This 
doubt  aroused  all  the  pride  and  self-dependence  of  the 
monarch,  and  assuring  her  that  she  did  not  appreciate  his 
character,  he  converted  his  request  into  a  command,  when 
opposition  was  no  longer  possible. 

The  position  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  this  conjunc- 
ture was  rendered  tenfold  more  invidious  by  the  fact  that 
a  cabal  had  recently  been  formed  against  herself,  headed 
by  the  Marquise  de  Montespan,  who  had  secured  the 
cooperation  of  M.  de  Louvois  and  Madame  de  Richelieu, 
and  of  which  the  aim  was  the  disgrace  and  dismission 
of  the  mistress  of  the  robes  from  the  court.     Each  was 
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prompted  to  the  attempt  by  personal  jealousy  :  the  mar- 
quise was  jealous  of  the  king's  preference ;  the  minister, 
of  her  influence  over  the  royal  mind ;  and  Madame  de 
Richelieu  of  her  obligation  to  one  whom  she  had  formerly 
befriended,  when,  as  the  poor  and  helpless  widow  Scarron, 
she  had  received  her  into  her  house,  and  afforded  her  both 
assistance  and  protection ;  forgetting  at  the  same  time,  that 
to  the  gratitude  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  she  was  at  that 
moment  indebted  for  her  appointment  of  lady  of  honor  to 
the  dauphiness. 

The  part  which  the  marchioness  reserved  to  herself  in 
this  dishonorable  drama  was  that  of  rendering  Madame 
de  Maintenon  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  princess  :  an 
office  in  which  she  was  admirably  calculated  to  excel, 
and  to  which  the  antecedents  of  her  rival's  history  unfoi-- 
tunately  lent  themselves.  The  vices  of  her  father,  the 
squalid  poverty  of  her  youth,  her  expulsion  by  the  Ursu- 
line  nuns,  her  numerous  lovers — who  had,  as  her  enemy 
asserted,  been  any  thing  but  unsuccessful — and  her  mar- 
riage with  a  deformed  cripple,  were  all  detailed  with  a 
bitter  but  sprightly  malice,  which  enlivened  the  solitude 
of  the  dauphiness ;  while  her  assumed  ingratitude  to 
Madame  de  Richelieu  afforded  an  opportunity  for  high- 
spirited  indignation  and  virtuous  disdain.  The  province 
of  Madame  de  Richelieu  was  less  laborious;  she  had 
merely  to  confirm  the  accusations,  and  to  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole  narrative,  seasoning  her  com- 
ments by  malicious  insinuations  of  the  delight  exhibited 
by  the  king  in  the  society  of  the  victim,  and  his  evident 
annoyance  when  he  was  deprived  of  it,  Louvois,  mean- 
while, contenting  himself  by  directing  their  machinations, 
and  seizing  every  available  opportunity  of  strengthening 
the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  princess 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  his  associates.  The  natural 
result  followed  ;  and  it  ere  long  became  perfectly  evident 
to  the  conspirators  that  they  had  succeeded  in  inspiring 
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the  dauphiness  with  a  marked  aversion  to  her  mistress 
of  the  robes. 

This  result  was,  however,  far  from  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  mahce,  and  the  same  methods  were  consequently 
adopted  to  estrange  the  queen,  in  her  turn,  from  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  but  without  effect.  From  the  period  at 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  attached  himself  to  her  society,  and 
been  swayed  by  her  counsels,  the  single-hearted  and  de- 
voted Maria  Theresa  had  become  conscious  of  a  marked 
change  in  the  manner  of  the  king  toward  herself.  She  had 
no  longer  to  encounter  the  cold  and  careless  indifference 
which  seemed  to  rebuke  her  affection  ;  he  no  longer  avoid- 
ed her  society ;  and  even,  at  times,  displayed  toward  her 
tenderness  of  manner,  for  which  she  thanked  him  with  her 
tears.  Thus  the  attempt  to  shake  her  confidence  in,  and 
respect  for,  the  stately  friend  of  the  monarch  proved  a 
signal  failure.  "  Why,"  she  inquired  with  the  frank 
honesty  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  her  charac- 
ter— "  why  should  I  suffer  myself  to  be  prejudiced  against 
Madame  de  Maintenon  ]  So  far  from  having  a  right  or  a 
desire  to  injure  her,  I  firmly  believe  that  God  has  raised 
her  up  to  restore  to  me  the  heart  of  which  I  had  been 
robbed  by  the  Marquise  de  Montespan  ;  for  never  did  the 
king  display  so  much  affection  toward  me  as  since  she  has 
been  his  friend."  And  then,  as  if  apprehensive  that  this 
declaration  would  not  suffice  to  convince  the  enemies  of 
the  pei"secuted  mistress  of  the  robes  of  the  extent  of  her 
confidence  and  gratitude  toward  one  to  whom  she  felt  her- 
self to  be  so  deeply  indebted,  she  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  to  the  gratified  court-lady  her  portrait, 
enriched  with  diamonds :  a  present  which  excited  the 
envy  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
queen's  particular  household,  considered  herself  affronted 
by  so  invidious  a  preference.* 

Meanwhile,  carefully  as  the  plot  had  been  carried  out, 
*  Me  moires  de  Madame  de  Caylus. 
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it  nevertheless  reached  the  ears  of  the  king;  and,  at  once 
indignant  and  weary  of  these  perpetual  intrigues,  he  in- 
sisted upon  a  full  and  complete  explanation,  by  which  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  was  thoroughly  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
her  royal  mistress,  but,  nevertheless,  without  securing  her 
confidence  or  favor,  the  impression  produced  upon  her 
mind  having  been  so  strong  as  to  render  the  prejudice 
which  she  had  conceived  against  her  too  powerful  to  be 
overcome. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  king,  when  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cabal  became  known  to  him,  was  to  dismiss 
Madame  de  Richelieu  ;  but  she  was  spared  this  humiliation 
at  the  entreaty  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself,  who, 
when  she  was  preparing  to  obey  the  royal  command 
already  quoted  with  regard  to  the  Marquise  de  Montespan, 
was  once  more  startled  to  hear  Louis  XIV.  add  to  his 
former  oi'der  his  pleasure  that  she  should,  moreover,  in- 
struct the  marchioness,  in  his  name,  to  leave  the  court 
altogether. 

Again  did  the  persecuted  mistress  of  the  robes  venture 
to  expostulate  and  to  entreat,  but  for  a  time  the  king  was 
inflexible.  He  was  anxious  to  free  himself  from  these 
vexatious  annoyances,  and  he  saw  no  shorter  and  more 
effectual  method  of  so  doing  than  by  enforcing  the  absence 
of  the  principal  conspirator  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  perplex- 
ed and  weeping  Madame  de  Maintenon  compelled  him  to 
understand  the  injury  which  must  accrue  to  herself  from 
such  a  measure,  and  the  impropriety  of  her  becoming  in 
her  own  person  the  bearer  of  such  a  sentence,  that  he  con- 
sented to  limit  his  severity,  and  to  satisfy  himself  by  the 
enforcement  of  his  original  command. 

Not  venturing  to  hope  for  any  further  concession,  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  accordingly  prepared  to  fulfill  her  un- 
gracious mission  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  her  other 
faults,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  on  this  occasion  she  acted 
with  singular  generosity ;  for,  after  having  announced  to 
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the  discarded  favorite  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  in  order  to 
spare  her  the  bittei-ness  of  a  public  revelation  of  the  total 
cessation  of  her  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  estranged 
monarch,  she  entreated  her,  whenever  she  had  a  favor  to 
request,  to  make  herself  the  medium  :  an  offer  of  which  the 
mortified  marchioness  did  not  hesitate  largely  to  avail  her- 
self, in  order  to  preserve  her  apparent  power  over  the 
king.  Nor  did  Louvois  escape  the  effects  of  his  impru- 
dence ;  for,  although  no  immediate  proofs  of  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure were  visited  upon  him,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  antipathy  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  towai'd  this 
minister  owed  its  commencement  to  the  circumstances  just 
detailed,  as  well  as  the  coldness  of  Louis  XIV,,  who 
thenceforth  tolerated  him  only  from  a  conviction  that  his 
services  were  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  kingdom.* 
Bitterly  as  the  moitification  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
could  not  fail  to  be  felt,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  altogether 
unexpected.  She  had  long  been  painfully  conscious  of  the 
decrease  of  her  influence;  and  with  that  spirit  of  self-pres- 
ervation habitual  to  her,  she  had,  even  before  the  death 
of  the  Duchess  de  Fontanges,  resolved  to  secure  to  herself 
a  retreat  in  which  she  should  continue  to  rule  supreme, 
although  in  a  more  limited  sphere.  In  order  to  effect  this 
purpose  in  its  fullest  extent,  she  determined  to  construct 
and  endow  a  convent — not  indeed  of  the  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  regal  magnificence  of  those  of  Val-de-Grace  or 
Fontevraultjt  but  suited  to  a  small  community,  where  the 

*  Memoires  de  la  Beaumelle. 

t  The  Abbess  of  Fontevrault,  whose  commuuity  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Benoit,  founded  by  Robert  d'Arbrissel  in  1100,  at 
Fontevrault  on  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  which  had  become  the  princi- 
pal establishment  of  the  order,  held  jmnsdiction  over  all  the  convents 
of  the  nuns  of  St.  Benoit.  In  her  house  all  the  princesses  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  France  were  educated,  and  her  position  was  one  of  great 
honor  and  importance.  In  1817  a  royal  ordounance  appropiiated  this 
fine  abbey  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  culprits  of  both  sexes,  condemn- 
ed to  solitary  imprisonment  for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  for 
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Bisterhood,  depending  entirely  upon  her  own  liberality  for 
their  support,  would  necessarily  embrace  all  her  interests, 
prejudices,  and  opinions. 

The  idea  flattered  her  self-love  ;  and  she  accordingly 
lost  no  time  in  authorizing  her  steward  to  select  a  spot 
favorable  for  her  design,  which  he  did  in  the  faubourg  St. 
Germain  ;*  when,  having  satisfied  herself  of  its  perfect 
eligibility,  the  works  were  immediately  commenced  ;  and, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  first  stone  was  laid  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  the  Duchess  de  Fontanges  ceased  to  exist. 

The  nature  of  the  intended  edifice  was  no  sooner  pub- 
licly ascertained  than  a  rumor  became  current,  that,  in  im- 
itation of  La  A^alliere,  Madame  de  Montespan  was  about  to 
take  the  veil :  a  report  which  she  did  not  attempt  to  contra- 
dict, although  she  smiled  at  its  absurdity.  She  contem- 
plated a  retreat,  not  a  prison — a  miniature  kingdom,  not  a 
place  of  penance :  and  even  while  urging  her  architect  to  his 
greatest  speed,  and  herself  overlooking  his  progress,  she  re- 
solved to  convince  the  triflei's  who  believed  her  capable  of  so 
inane  an  act  of  self-abnegation  that  she  had  far  other  views. 

On  the  birth  of  the  Duke  du  Maine,  the  king  had  pre- 
sented her  with  a  small  but  luxurious  house  in  the  rue  St. 
Andre-des-Arcs  ;t  but  her  ambition  had  long  outgrown  so 
circumscribed  a  dwelling,  and  she  caused  the  famous 
Blondel|  to  design  for  her  the  plan  of  a  superb  hotel  in 
imitation  of  the  Louvre,  of  which  the  probable  cost  was 

females  sentenced  to  hard  labor.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
1200  men,  and  500  women. 

*  What  still  remains  of  this  building  is  now  appropriated  to  the  uses 
of  the  war  office.  t  Still  in  existence,  and  known  as  No.  61. 

t  Francis  Blondel,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  College  of  France,  adjutant-general,  and  coun- 
cilor of  state,  was  born  at  Ribemont,  in  Picardy,  in  1617.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis;  and,  in 
addition  to  many  other  works  of  miscellaneous  literature,  he  wrote  a 
Course  of  Architecture,  the  Art  of  Throtvirig  Bombshells,  and  a  System 
of  Fortlf  cation.     He  died  in  1696. 
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estimated  by  the  architect  at  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
livres,*  exclusive  of  its  internal  decorations. 

This  enormous  outlay  by  no  means  alarmed  the  mar- 
chioness, who  once  more  gave  orders  for  the  selection  of 
an  appropriate  site  ;  and  then,  anxious  to  terminate  one 
undertaking  before  she  commenced  a  second,  she  so  vehe- 
mently urged  forward  her  workmen,  that  the  convent  was 
soon  completed  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  its  inmates, 
when  the  haughty  foundress  bestowed  upon  it  the  name 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  busied  herself  in  all  the  details  of  its  in- 
terior economy.  Her  own  portion  of  the  building  was 
superbly  although  simply  fitted  up,  and  opened  into  the 
chapel,  where  her  closet,  inclosed  by  glass  doors,  faced 
the  high  altar.  Her  first  decision  was  declared  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  community  was  formed  ;  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  she  should  alone  possess  the  privilege  of  naming 
the  abbess  throughout  her  life ;  but  that  this  authority 
should  not  devolve  upon  her  heirs;  that  the  great  bell  was 
to  ring  for  twenty  minutes  whenever  she  visited  the  sister- 
hood ;  and  that  she  was  to  receive  the  honors  of  the  incense 
at  high  mass  and  vespers,  as  foundress  of  the  community. 

The  great  bell,  and  the  humility  of  the  recluse  sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  were  unceasing  attractions  to  the  imperious 
marchioness,  and  her  visits  to  the  community  were  con- 
sequently frequent ;  while  the  whole  affair  created  so 
much  curiosity  at  court  that  Bossuet  offered  to  conse- 
crate the  building  ;  when,  with  her  usual  insolence,  the 
lady,  with  a  light  laugh,  bade  him  resei-ve  his  oration  for 
her  funeral. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  bishop,  with  a  profound  bow ;  "  to 
you,  madam,  I  can  refuse  nothing."t 

About  this  period  the  dauphiness  became  the  mother 
of  a  second  son,  who  received  the  title  of  Duke  d' Anjou ; 
and  the  king,  on  the  receijit  of  the  welcome  intelligence, 

*  A  sum  exceeding  seven  millions  of  li\Tes  of  the  present  day. 
t  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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accompanied  his  congratulations  to  the  princess  by  an 
oriental  casket,  containing  a  superb  suit  of  pearls,  and 
four  thousand  louis-d'ors  in  gold. 

Ever  since  the  birth  of  the  Duke  de  Bom-goyne  the 
court  had  entertained  a  hope  that  the  dauphiness  would 
abandon  her  secluded  habits ;  but  they  were  fated  to  dis- 
appointment, for  she  still  appeared  only  on  state  occasions, 
and  even  then  with  evident  repugnance. 

The  last  blow  was  given  to  the  ambition  of  Madame 
de  Montespan  just  as  her  asylum  was  completed;  for  on 
the  July  succeeding  the  death  of  the  Duchess  de  Fon- 
tanges,  the  king,  whose  health  had  gradually  become  re- 
established, resolved  on  a  journey  to  Flanders,  destined 
to  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  affording  amusement  to 
himself  and  his  court,  and  of  awing  his  neighbors  into 
additional  respect,  by  an  exhibition  of  his  magnificence 
and  strength.  In  this  journey  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  queen,  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness,  and  their  separate 
suites,  in  every  case  selected  by  himself;  and  as  these 
journeys  were  the  touchstone  of  royal  favor,  great  was 
the  consternation  of  Madame  de  Montespan  vrhen  she 
ascertained  that  the  name  of  her  dreaded  rival  headed 
the  list  of  the  princess's  attendants,  while  her  own, 
although  superintendent  of  the  queen's  household,  had 
not  found  a  place.  In  the  excess  of  her  mortification, 
she  hastened  to  shut  herself  up  at  St.  Joseph,  and  even 
meditated  a  final  retreat  to  Fontevrault ;  but  when  the 
first  paioxysm  of  her  anger  had  passed  by,  she  contented 
herself  with  retiring  to  her  chateau  of  Petit-Bourg,  ac- 
companied by  Mademoiselle  de  Blois ;  the  king  having 
strictly  forbidden  the  removal  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse 
from  Paris. 

The  first  halt  of  the  court  was  at  Boulogne  in  Picardy, 
where  the  fortifications  were  in  progress  of  preparation  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  the  king  proceeded  on  horse- 
back to  inspect  the  port  of  Ambleteuse,  whence  he  pur- 
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sued  bis  way  along  the  coast  to  Calais,  while  the  ladies 
of  the  court  journeyed  thither  by  a  more  direct  route. 
There  the  monarch  visited  the  harbor,  and  amused  him- 
self by  making  excursions  upon  the  water. 

The  next  point  of  pause  was  Dunkirk,  where  the  Mar- 
quis de  Seignelay  (the  son  of  Colbert)  had  stationed  a  fine 
ship  of  war  for  the  use  of  Their  Majesties,  which,  under 
the  command  of  an  able  officer,  went  through  all  the 
various  manoeuvers  consequent  upon  a  maritime  combat 
and  defense — a  spectacle  entirely  novel  to  the  illustrious 
party,  and  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  a  sumptuous 
banquet  which  terminated  the  day. 

This  was  succeeded  on  the  morrow  by  a  sham  fight  be- 
tween two  frigates,  separate  barks  having  been  prepared 
for  the  king  and  queen,  whence  to  witness  the  combat, 
of  which  the  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the  extreme  calm- 
ness and  splendor  of  the  weather.  At  the  close  of  this 
amusement,  the  monarch,  after  having  expressed  his  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  several  vessels, 
proceeded  on  board  the  man-of-war,  in  order  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  Duke  of  Villa-Hermosa  (the 
Spanish  governor  of  the  Low  Countries),  who  had  been 
dispatched  by  their  several  sovereigns  to  express  their 
sympathy  on  his  recovery.  A  lofty  throne,  covered  by  a 
costly  awning,  was  erected  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  ship, 
and  the  audience  had  all  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  which 
could  possibly  be  required  by  the  ostentatious  monarch. 

On  quitting  Dunkirk  the  court  made  a  regular  progress 
to  Ypres,  and  reached  Lille  on  the  first  of  August ; 
whence,  after  a  halt  of  several  days,  they  proceeded  to 
Valenciennes  and  Conde,  everywhere  greeted  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  welcome  ;  and  after  returning  to  Sedan 
by  Quenoy,  Bouchain,  and  Cambray,  finally  reentered 
Versailles  at  the  end  of  the  month.* 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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During  this  brief  absence,  Louis  XIV.  had  not,  how- 
ever, suffered  himself  to  be  absorbed  by  pleasure ;  but, 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  self-aggrandizement,  which  was 
his  leading  passion,  had  invested  the  important  city  of 
Luxembourg  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  the  Marshal  de  Crequi,  and  taken  it  after 
a  resistance  of  eight  days.  Thence  he  marched  upon  the 
Electorate  of  Treves,  and  possessed  himself  without  diffi- 
culty of  the  town,  which  was  nevertheless  condemned  to 
Bee  its  fine  fortifications  leveled  to  the  ground,  while  fire, 
pillage,  and  ruin  extended  throughout  the  whole  elect- 
orate ;  the  destructive  genius  of  Louvois  having  suggested 
that  these  unnecessary  spoliations  would  tend  to  increase 
the  authority  of  his  royal  master,  by  inspiring  a  greater 
terror  of  his  power. 

In  1683,  while  the  Turks  and  Germans  were  contend- 
ing upon  the  plains  of  Hungary,  the  king,  followed  by  his 
whole  court  (whence  Madame  de  Montespan  was  once 
more  excluded),  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of  Alsace, 
where  he  reviewed  his  array,  and  gave  a  succession  of 
brilliant  fetes.  The  season  chanced  to  be  one  of  ex- 
cessive sultriness ;  and  the  queen,  although  a  native  of 
Spain,  suffered  so  severely  from  the  heat,  that  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  accomplished  the  royal  party  returned  in 
all  haste  to  Versailles,  where  the  unfortunate  Maria 
Theresa  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  she  complained  of 
indisposition,  which,  although  at  first  slight,  rapidly  in- 
creased in  severity,  and  an  abscess  formed  under  the  arm. 
At  this  crisis,  Fagon,*  her  physician,  in  opposition  to 

*  Guy  Crescent  Fagon  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1638,  and  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  obtained  his  diploma  as  a  physician 
in  1664.  He  was  the  first  member  of  the  faculty  who  upheld  the 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  consequence  of  his  botanical 
knowledge  he  was  intrusted  with  the  plantations  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, by  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  professor  of  botany  and 
chemistry.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Dauphiness, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Queen  and  Princes  of  France;  and  in  1694 
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the  opinions  of  all  her  other  medical  attendants,  resolved 
on  letting  blood.  At  eleven  in  the  morning  the  queen  had 
declared  herself  in  a  state  of  intense  suffering;  at  mid-day 
a  vein  was  opened  and  an  emetic  was  administered,  and 
at  three  in  the  afternoon  she  was  a  corpse. 

Thus  perished,  to  all  appearance,  through  the  pi'ofnund 
ignorance  or  willful  mismanagement  of  her  medical  at- 
tendant, the  unfortunate  Maria  Theresa,  just  as  she  had 
began  to  hope  for  a  return  of  the  affection  which  from  the 
first  day  of  their  marriage  she  had  lavished  upon  her  royal 
husband,  the  consequence  of  whose  undisguised  indiffer- 
ence had  been  a  timidity  in  his  presence  which  she  had 
never  been  able  to  overcome.  To  the  last,  she  trembled 
whenever  he  approached  her ;  and  whether  it  were  by  the 
directions  of  the  king,  or  simply  from  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate him,  she  bore  with  the  presence  and  society  of  his 
mistresses  without  comment  or  expostulation,  and  even 
carried  her  indulgence  so  far  as  to  caress  their  children ; 
but  she  never  degraded  herself  by  any  demonstration  of 
regard  toward  themselves  so  long  as  they  persisted  in 
their  irregularities. 

Her  partiality  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  com- 
merce with  the  monarch  was  always  irreproachable,  we 
have  already  cited  ;  but  its  most  convincing  proof  was 
given  in  the  fact  that  on  her  death-bed  she  withdrew  a 
superb  ring  from  her  finger,  and  presented  it  to  that 
lady,  to  whom  the  last  words  which  she  uttered  were 
addressed  :  "Adieu,  my  very  dear  marchioness,"  she  said, 
in  a  feeble  accent ;  "  to  you  I  confide  the  happiness  of  the 
king."* 

Blameless  in  her  conduct,  and  naturally  amiable,  Maria 

became  head  physician  to  Louis  XIV.  In  1699  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1718  he  died.  He  left  behind 
him,  among  other  works,  Treatises  on  Bark,  Coffee,  and  Tobacco,  and 
a  Latin  Poem  on  Botany. 

*  Mcmoires  de  la  Beaumelle,  and  Madame  de  Moutespan. 
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Theresa  no  sooner  became  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  than 
she  made  it  the  one  great  business  of  her  existence  to 
study  his  pleasure  in  all  things,  however  it  might  militate 
against  her  own  comfort  and  happiness ;  and  although 
deficient  both  in  education  and  intellect,  she  possessed 
a  dignity  of  deportment  well  suited  to  her  exalted  station. 
Short  in  stature,  and  inclined  to  corpulency,  she  appeared 
taller  when  seated  than  either  walking  or  dancing,  having 
acquired  an  ungainly  habit  of  bending  her  knees,  by  which 
she  lost  much  of  her  height.  She  was  passionately  fond 
of  play,  and  seldom  passed  an  evening  without  cards ; 
although  she  constantly  lost  largely,  from  her  inability  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  any  game  that  she  attempted. 
Her  passionate  attachment  to  the  king  was  never  shaken, 
even  by  his  constant  infidelities;  and  whenever  he  chanced 
to  smile  as  he  addressed  her,  she  could  scarcely  control 
her  delight. 

Louis  XIV.  had  never  loved  her,  but  she  had  com- 
pelled his  esteem,  and  he  wept  bitterly  at  her  death ; 
as,  however,  he  had  previously  wept  at  his  separation 
from  Mary  de  Mancini,  La  Valliere,  Henrietta  of  Orleans, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  although  with  a  less  re- 
morseful feeling;  and  she  had  no  sooner  expired  than  he 
retired  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  was  followed  by  the 
dauphiness  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  both  ap- 
peared before  him,  attired  in  deep  mourning,  and  with 
so  much  grief  imprinted  on  their  countenances,  that  the 
king,  whose  mood  chanced  to  be  infinitely  less  lugubrious 
than  their  own,  jested  with  them  on  their  excessive 
sorrow.* 

On  the  third  day  after  the  queen's  decease,  the  monarch, 
accompanied  by  the  dauphin,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  with  the  exception  of  Mademoiselle,  who 
pleaded  indisposition,  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Peace  at 
Versailles,  which  was  hung  with  black,  and  furnished  with 
*  M6moire8  de  Madame  de  Caylus. 
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four  temporary  altars,  to  sprinkle  the  body  with  holy 
water ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  funereal  chamber  with  the 
small  coffin  in  the  midst,  in  which  reposed  all  that  was 
mortal  of  his  late  gentle  and  forgiving  wife,  produced  a 
visible  effect  upon  the  king,  who  exclaimed  as  he  entered, 
"  Kind  and  forbearing  friend !  This  is  the  first  sorrow 
that  you  have  caused  me  throughout  twenty  years." 

The  ceremony  of  aspersion  was  no  sooner  terminated 
than  the  monarch  and  his  court  again  retired  to  St.  Cloud, 
there  to  await  the  removal  of  the  royal  corpse  to  St,  Denis, 
which,  previously  to  its  interment,  lay  in  state  for  ten  days, 
perpetual  masses  being  performed  at  each  of  the  altars 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  dusk ;  and  finally  the 
body  of  Maria  Theresa  left  forever  the  gorgeous  palace 
which  had  been  her  home,  for  the  somber  vaults  of  the 
antique  abbey.  A  long  train  of  carriages  followed  the 
funeral  car,  filled  with  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
the  ladies  who  had  composed  her  household ;  and  the 
procession  was  escorted  by  a  numerous  body  of  guards, 
gendarmes,  and  musketeers.  Nothing,  however,  could 
exceed  the  indecency  with  which  the  journey  was  per- 
formed. From  all  the  carriages  issued  the  sounds  of 
heartless  jest,  and  still  more  heartless  laughter;  while 
the  troops  had  no  sooner  reached  the  plain  of  St.  Denis, 
than  they  dispersed  in  every  direction,  some  galloping 
right  and  left,  and  others  firing  at  the  birds  that  were 
flying  over  their  heads.* 

But  even  yet  more  revolting  was  the  conduct  of  several 
members  of  the  royal  family.  The  dauphin,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  his  apartment  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  in  order  at  least  to  assume  the  semblance  of 
regret,  and  to  avoid  giving  offense  to  public  feeling,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Palais-Royal,  where  he  passed  the  evening 
gayly,  in  the  society  of  the  dauphiness,  the  princess- 
palatine,  and  a  score  of  his  favorite  associates ;  after 
*  Memoircs  de  Mademoiselle  de  Muntpeiisier. 
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having  amused  himself  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  forenoon 
by  the  feats  of  a  learned  pony,  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  fair  of  St.  Laurent  for  exhibition,  and  which  was 
ordered  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  prince,  in  consequence 
of  a  command  issued  by  the  king,  that  the  court  should 
abstain  from  visiting  the  fair  from  respect  to  Her  Majesty's 
memory,  although  he  declined  the  proposition  of  the  city 
authorities  to  defer  it  until  a  more  fitting  season. 

Nor  did  Louis  XIV.  himself  display  more  propriety  of 
conduct,  having  passed  the  day  in  hunting;  an  amuse- 
ment which  was,  however,  abruptly  terminated  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  horse  plunging  headlong  into  a  ditch 
so  overgrown  with  vegetation  as  to  deceive  its  instinct, 
and  by  thi'owing  the  king  over  its  head,  causing  the  dislo- 
cation of  his  arm.* 

Sometime  before  the  death  of  the  queen,  Mademoi- 
selle, who  had  regained  a  portion  of  the  good  opinion 
of  her  royal  cousin  by  the  rigid  observance  of  her  court 
duties,  despite  her  grief  at  the  protracted  captivity  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lauzun,  purchased  the  estate  of  Choisy,  near 
Vitry,  where  she  amused  herself  by  building  a  palace, 
of  which  the  fame  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  so  excited  his  curiosity  that  he  proposed  to  Madame 
de  Montespan  that  they  should  pay  the  princess  a  visit 
unannounced,  and  thus  surpri'^e  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
operations. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  somewhat  disappointed 
the  monarch,  who  considered  the  elegant  simplicity  of  its 
architecture  not  sufficiently  elaborate  or  regal ;  but  the 
situation  he  declared  to  be  faultless.  The  palace  stood  on 
the  higher  bank  of  the  Seine,  surrounded  by  magnificent 
gardens,  and  boasted  stately  woods  perforated  by  spacious 
avenues,  and  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Mademoiselle  did  the  honors  of  her  new  abode  with 
unconcealed  delight;  and,  with  all  the  petty  pride  of  a 
*  Mcmoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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parvenue,  led  the  king  into  a  handsome  gallery  hung  with 
the  portraits  of  her  ancestors,  relatives,  and  allies,  each 
duly  furnished  with  the  name  and  rank  of  the  original, 
where  she  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  no  less  than 
three  full-length  likenesses  of  himself  decorated  the  prin- 
cipal apartments. 

On  reaching  the  state  bedchamber  the  princess  pre- 
ceded her  royal  guest ;  but  her  precaution  was  not  suffi- 
ciently well  taken  to  prevent  the  malicious  marchioness 
from  discovering  that  she  had  hastily  caused  the  removal 
of  a  portrait  of  Lauzun  which  hung  above  the  fireplace  ; 
while  the  king  expressed  his  surprise  that  throughout  the 
whole  suit  of  rooms  he  had  perceived  no  likeness  of  the 
duke,  her  father.  Mademoiselle  accounted  for  the  cir- 
cumstance by  declaring  that  she  had  purposely  delayed  its 
admission  to  her  saloons,  as  its  appearance  there  would 
have  entailed  the  necessity  of  its  accompaniment  by  that 
of  her  step-mother,  Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  and  that  she 
intended  to  open  her  house  only  to  her  friends. 

Little  did  the  princess  imagine  the  result  to  which  this 
remark  would  tend,  as  Louis  XIV.  replied  with  a  smile 
that  he  was  the  more  happy  under  those  cii'cumstances,  to 
see  that  she  had  already  afforded  space  to  those  of  the 
Duke  du  Maine,  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  especially 
as  he  had  a  favor  to  request  of  her.  Every  one  was 
aware  of  her  attachment  to  the  former,  who  was  now 
no  lon"-er  a  child,  and  for  whom  he  was  about  to  form 
a  household ;  and  the  request  which  he  had  to  advance, 
was  her  permission  that  the  duke  might  assume  her 
liveiues. 

Delighted  by  so  eminent  a  mark  of  favor.  Mademoi- 
selle replied  by  expressing  her  sense  of  the  honor 
designed  toward  her  by  the  monarch  ;  and  with  a  sigh 
of  sentiment  somewhat  discordant  with  her  mature  age — 
for  she  was  at  that  period  in  her  fifty-second  year — she 
added,  that  she  only  wished  the  opportunity  were  afforded 

VOL.  II. — O 
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to  her  of  offering  a  more  signal  evidence  of  her  desire  to 
oblige  the  son  of  His  Majesty. 

The  king  made  no  reply,  but  these  words  did  not  fall 
unheeded ;  and  he  had  scarcely  passed  the  boundary  of 
Choisy  on  his  return  to  Versailles,  when  he  recalled  them 
to  the  recollection  of  his  companion,  remarking  that  had 
her  manner  been  more  conciliating,  he  would  have  en- 
gaged her  to  request  an  interview  with  the  princess, 
and  to  have  urged  her  to  explain  their  actual  meaning. 
To  this  suggestion  Madame  de  Montespan  haughtily  re- 
plied that  she  could  not  consent  to  subject  herself  to 
any  contact  with  the  imperious  and  ovei'bearing  humor 
of  Mademoiselle,  for  the  furtherance  of  a  merely  equiv- 
ocal speculation  ;  but  that  doubtlessly  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Duke  du  Maine, 
and  who  was  more  pliant  than  herself,  would  readily 
undertake  the  mission,  if  such  were  the  desire  of  His 
Majesty,  and  prove  a  much  more  welcome  ambassadress 
than  herself. 

Satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  the  king  ac- 
cordingly explained  to  the  mistress  of  the  robes  the  dis- 
position of  Mademoiselle  as  regarded  her  pupil ;  and 
she  at  once  cheerfully  undertook  to  conduct  him  to  Choisy 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  princess,  and  to  offer  his  ac- 
knowledgments for  her  condescension  on  the  subject  of 
her  liveries,  pledging  herself  not  to  suffer  any  opportunity 
of  serving  his  interests  to  escape  her. 

Her  success  was  perfect.  The  little  duke  unconsciously 
played  his  part  to  admiration ;  and  when  Mademoiselle 
had  wept  out  all  her  sorrows  upon  the  bosom  of  the  gentle 
and  sympathizing  visitor,  who  listened  with  moistened  eyes 
and  condoling  words,  she  at  length  threw  herself  on  the 
generosity  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  declaring  that,  satis- 
fied of  her  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king,  she 
would  place  all  her  hopes  of  happiness  in  her  hands ; 
and  that,  should  she  succeed  in  obtaining  the  liberation 
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of  Lauzun,  she  would  present  to  her  one  of  her  finest 
estates. 

"  Rather,"  said  her  companion,  "  if  indeed  Your  High- 
ness be  willing  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice,  bestow  that 
estate  at  once  and  unconditionally  upon  our  dear  Duke 
du  Maine ;  and  trust  to  my  assurance  that  the  king, 
touched  by  so  great  a  benefit  conferred  upon  his  favorite 
son,  will,  in  the  excess  of  his  paternal  affection,  willingly 
concede  a  point  which  by  any  other  means  he  can  only 
reluctantly  suffer  to  be  wrung  from  him,  without  leaving 
one  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  followed  by  any  important 
return  of  favor." 

Mademoiselle  did  not  hesitate.  She  at  once  appre- 
ciated the  force  of  this  reasoning;  and  when  Madame  de 
Maintenon  at  length  quitted  Choisy,  she  was  authorized 
to  announce  to  the  king  that  the  princess  had  made  a 
donation  to  the  Duke  du  Maine  of  the  countship  of  Eu 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Dombes ;  following  up  her  tidings 
by  soliciting  the  liberty  of  the  Marquis  de  Lauzun  ; 
which  was  in  so  far  conceded  at  the  instant,  that  an 
order  was  issued,  authorizing  the  prisoner  to  proceed  to 
Bourbon  I'Archambault  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters, 
under  the  guard  of  M.  Maupertuis,  and  a  detachment 
of  musketeers. 

As  Mademoiselle  had  previously  bestowed  the  very 
estates  which,  in  order  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Lauzun, 
she  now  presented  to  the  Duke  du  Maine,  upon  the 
marquis  himself,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  render 
the  donation  strictly  legal,  that  it  should  be  ratified  by 
him  ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  consent  to  this 
spoliation,  Madame  de  Montespan  followed  him  to  Bour- 
bon, to  arrange  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  to  be  con- 
ceded. Rejoiced,  however,  as  Lauzun  had  been  to  find 
himself  once  more  comparatively  free,  and  to  have 
escaped  the  gloomy  prison  latterly  rendered  still  more 
melancholy  by  the  death  of  Fouquet,  he  resisted  all  the 
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blandishments  and  braved  all  the  violence  of  the  baffled 
marchioness,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  return  to 
Pignerol,  and  end  his  days  betw^een  the  four  vv^alls  of  a 
dungeon,  than  submit  to  such  an  alternative  as  the  cession 
of  the  required  estates. 

Once  more,  therefore,  he  became  a  prisoner ;  but  the 
following  year  he  again  received  permission  to  visit  Bour- 
bon, and  it  would  appear  that  the  intervening  twelve 
months  of  captivity,  after  the  glimpse  of  liberty  which 
had  been  afforded  him,  overcame  his  philosophy ;  for 
it  is  certain  that,  after  sundry  interviews  with  Madame 
de  Montespan,  whom  he  found  domesticated  there  with 
her  invalid  daughter  on  his  arrival,  and  for  whom  he 
evinced  a  regard  and  attention  which  extorted  the  ac- 
knowledgements of  the  king,  he  consented  to  ratify  the 
donation  to  the  Duke  du  Maine,  on  receiving,  in  lieu 
of  the  contested  lordships,  the  duchy  of  St.  Fargeau, 
then  let  on  lease  at  twenty-two  thousand  livres  annually ; 
and  the  town  and  barony  of  Thiers,  in  Auvergne,  one 
of  the  finest  estates  in  the  province ;  together  with  an 
income  of  eight  thousand  livres  on  the  duties  of  Langue- 
doc  ;  although,  regardless  of  this  additional  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  Mademoiselle,  he  made  an  extreme  merit 
of  his  concession,  and  complained  that  the  equivalent  was 
so  disproportioned  that  he  felt  considerable  difficulty  in 
accepting  it.* 

The  necessary  papers  were,  however,  eventually  signed, 
and  M.  de  Lauzun  was  set  at  liberty,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  not  to  quit  the  provinces  of  Anjou 
and  Touraine.  He  endured  this  exile  for  four  years, 
after  having  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  the  previous 
eleven ;  but  such  an  arrangement  by  no  means  met  the 
views  of  the  princess,  who  complained  that  she  had  been 
deceived,  and  who  was  unsparing  in  her  reproaches 
of  the  conduct  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  by  whose 
*  Memoii-es  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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representations  she  had  been  misled  into  a  measure  by 
which  she  found  herself  impoverished  in  means  and  al- 
most equally  unhappy  in  position  ;  and  as  she  expressed 
herself  publicly  and  in  strong  terms,  Louis  XIV.  at  length 
considered  it  expedient  to  withdraw  the  onerous  con- 
dition attached  to  the  liberation  of  Lauzun,  and  to  permit 
his  return  to  the  capital — limiting  even  this  concession, 
however,  by  an  absolute  command  that  he  should  not  fix 
his  residence  within  two  leagues  of  any  of  the  royal 
palaces.* 

Nevertheless,  he  was  free ;  and  Mademoiselle,  con- 
vinced that  she  was  at  length  about  to  realize  her  dreams 
of  happiness,  was  preparing  to  set  forth  to  meet  him  in 
a  superb  equipage  drawn  by  six  horses,  when  the  king 
caused  it  to  be  privately  intimated  to  her  that  she  would 
do  well  to  be  less  demonstrative,  until  she  had  ascer- 
tained in  how  far  M.  de  Lauzun  might  prove  worthy 
of  her  excessive  regard ;  for  the  ungrateful  aversion  of 
the  marquis  toward  his  benefactress  had  long  been  known 
to  the  monarch,  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  superannuated 
passion  of  his  royal  cousin  should  excite  a  ridicule  in  the 
world,  from  which  even  her  exalted  rank  would  be  in- 
adequate to  preserve  her.  Time  alone,  as  he  well  knew, 
could  suffice  to  open  her  eyes  to  so  ungracious  a  truth ; 
and,  meanwhile,  all  representation  and  expostulation  were 
useless  ;  and  he,  consequently,  contented  himself  by  con- 
trolling, to  the  extent  of  his  power,  the  excess  of  her  im- 
prudence. 

Lauzun,  although  a  brave  man,  was  full  of  the  most 
exti-avagant  caprices,  and  appropriated  all  the  good  for- 
tune which  fell  into  his  way  as  a  natural  tribute  to  his 
deserts,  while  he  Avas  utterly  incapable  of  steadily  pur- 
suing such  a  line  of  conduct  as  might  have  justified  the 
belief.  The  king  had  pardoned  him  out  of  consideration 
for  the  feelings  and  gratitude  for  the  generosity  of 
♦  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle;. 
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Mademoiselle  to  the  Duke  du  Maine  ;  but  he  could  no 
longer  he  deceived  by  the  outward  seeming  of  the  hollow- 
hearted  courtier;  and,  resolved  never  again  to  suffer  him 
near  his  person,  he  authorized  the  sale  of  his  company  in 
the  body-guards  and  his  command  in  the  Becs-des-Cor- 
bins*  directing  M.  Colbert  to  pay  over  to  him  the  amount, 
with  all  the  arrears  that  had  accumulated  during  his  cap- 
tivity— a  sum  which  collectively  produced  a  capital  of  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  livres.t 

This  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  duke  in  bills 
upon  the  treasury,  which  were  as  available  as  ready 
money ;  but,  instead  of  receiving  the  kindness  of  the 
king  with  gratitude,  the  infatuated  Lauzun  burst  into  a 
frenzy  of  rage,  and  threatened  to  consign  the  treasury 
bills  to  the  flames,  declaiming  that  he  desired  to  retain  his 
position  at  court,  and  not  to  receive  money  for  which  he 
had  no  use. 

Nevertheless,  Louis  XIV.  consented  to  permit  him  to 
appear  once  more  in  his  presence,  and  received  him 
with  a  marked  although  chilling  courtesy,  which  even  his 
repeated  genuflexions  and  elaborate  professions  were  un- 
able to  animate  into  a  more  hopeful  welcome.  Nor  did 
his  appearance  tend  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  punc- 
tilious monarch ;  for  by  an  impertinent  affectation,  and 
as  if  with  a  view  of  recalling  the  extent  of  his  imprison  • 
ment,  the  marquis  presented  himself  in  the  same  court- 
suit  which  he  had  worn  before  his  incarceration,  and  a 
wisr  of  similar  date — a  circumstance  rendered  the  more 
glaring  by  the  fact  that  the  costume,  being  modified 
yearly,  carried  its  date  without  a  possibility  of  error.  No 
remark  was,  however,  vouchsafed    upon    the  subject  by 

*  The  Bec-de-Corbin  was  a  sort  of  short  halbert,  or  partisan,  of 
which  the  blade  was  fashioned  like  the  beak  of  a  raven,  and  which 
was  carried  by  the  companies  of  noblemen  who  formed  the  immediate 
body-guard  of  the  sovereign. 

t  Nearly  4,000,000  of  the  present  day. 
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the  king;  while  curiosity,  amusement  at  his  eccentricities, 
and,  in  many  cases,  a  wish  to  mortify  the  imperious  prin- 
cess by  withdrawing  him  from  her  society,  opened  to  the 
marquis  all  the  hotels  of  the  nobility.  Monsieur  invited 
him  to  St.  Cloud  and  the  Palais-Royal ;  the  dauphin  re- 
ceived him  with  marked  favor  ;  and  he  found  himself  once 
more  the  spoiled  child  of  the  court  circle. 

From  the  moment  of  his  liberation  he  displayed  the 
most  heartless  ingratitude  to  Mademoiselle,  whose  ab- 
surdities, engendered  by  a  weak  and  unworthy  prefer- 
ence, however  they  might  have  excited  the  smiles  and 
comments  of  the  idle,  should  have  been  sacred  in  his 
eyes ;  nor  did  he  even  seek  to  see  her  until  after  his 
presentation  to  the  king,  alledging  that  his  long  captivity 
had  so  seriously  impaii'ed  his  health,  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  any  great  exertion ;  while,  on  the  following 
day,  when  he  visited  her  at  Choisy,  he  assumed  all  the 
authority  of  a  husband,  and  was  audacious  enough  to 
accuse  her  of  wanton  extravagance  in  purchasing  such  an 
estate,  and  constructing  such  a  palace,  when  she  had 
parks  and  chateaux  enough  already,  and  must  be  aware 
how  greatly  he  should  be  in  need  of  money ;  adding,  that 
as  she  had  seen  fit  to  do  so,  the  only  reparation  which 
she  could  make  was  by  dislodging  her  pages  and  officers 
of  the  household  from  their  wing  of  the  building,  and 
fitting  up  a  suite  of  apartments  for  himself,  where  he 
could  occasionally  pass  his  time  and  entertain  his  friends, 
and  providing  an  equipage  with  six  horses  for  his  especial 
use  during  his  residence. 

Nothing,  in  short,  could  exceed  his  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption ;  and  even  while  he  put  forward  these  extra- 
ordinary and  unbecoming  claims,  the  unfortunate  self- 
victim  of  his  egotism  became  painfully  aware  that  she 
was  at  once  the  object  of  his  repugnance  and  of  his 
ridicule  ;  and  that  the  hours  which  slie  had  fondly  hoped 
would  have  been  devoted  to  herself  were  spent  with  the 
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different  ladies  of  the  court  and  at  the  gaming-table,  where 
his  excesses  were  the  theme  of  universal  comment. 

Nor  was  neglect  the  only  indignity  with  which  he 
visited  her  weakness  even  in  her  presence,  for  while 
princes  of  the  blood  who  had  become  the  husbands  of 
the  princesses  of  the  royal  family,  continued  to  treat  their 
wives  with  all  the  respect  exacted  by  their  propinquity 
to  the  throne,  the  upstart  courtier  upon  whom  Made- 
moiselle had  lavished  an  affection  as  exatrgrerated  as  it 
was  ill  placed,  not  satisfied  by  bowing  her  pride  to  his 
own  level,  ventured,  in  the  excess  of  his  unmanly  inso- 
lence, to  degrade  her  to  the  rank  of  an  inferior ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  returned  from  hunting,  reeking 
with  wet  and  covered  with  mud,  was  even  seen  to  throw 
himself  upon  a  velvet  sofa  in  the  apartment  of  the  prin- 
cess, exclaiming,  authoritatively,  "  Louise  de  Bourbon, 
draw  off  my  boots." 

Further  forbearance  was  of  course  impossible  ;  and  as, 
not  satisfied  with  this  first  insult,  the  infatuated  man  made 
a  gesture  with  his  foot  which  called  all  the  blood  of  her 
royal  ancestors  to  her  cheek  and  brow,  the  granddaughter 
of  Henry  IV.  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and, 
waving  her  hand  haughtily,  retorted,  "  Leave  the  room, 
sir;  and  remember  that  I  henceforth  forbid  you  to  ap- 
pear  in  my  presence." 

After  such  an  occurrence,  it  can  scarcely,  therefore, 
be  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  wearied  at  last  of  so  in- 
vidious a  position,  in  which,  coupled  with  the  annoyances 
of  a  wife,  she  was  subjected  also  to  the  indignities  of  a 
mistress,  Mademoiselle  should,  as  a  parting  present, 
obtain  for  him  the  brevet  of  a  duke,  and  then  declare 
that  she  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  his  career  as  he 
might  see  fit,  provided  he  attempted  no  further  inter- 
ference with  herself. 

The  new  duke  at  once  accepted  these  conditions ;  and 
dissatisfied  with    the    persevering   coldness  of  the    king, 
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solicited  the  royal  permission  to  reside  for  a  time  in 
England.  The  request  was  immediately  granted,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  Lauzun  departed,  little  suspecting  the 
prominent  part  which  he  would  there  be  called  upon  to 
play,  and  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
allude. 
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The  year  1683  was  destined  to  be  one  of  bereavement 
to  Louis  XIV.  Colbert,  whose  health  had  long  been 
giving  way  under  the  weight  of  his  perpetual  labors,  was 
not  destined  long  to  survive  his  royal  mistress ;  and 
despite  all  the  magnificent  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country,  he  was  regretted  neither  by  the 
sovereign  nor  the  people.  Louis  XIV.  disliked  him,  be- 
cause he  was  obnoxious  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
Louvois;    the   nobility,  because,    although   a  man    of  ob- 
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Bcure  birth,  he  had  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  emi- 
nence, both  social  and  political ;  the  citizens,  because  he 
had  effected  the  suppression  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville ;  and  the  populace,  because  he  had  become 
powerful  and  wealthy ;  and  that  thus  he  was,  in  their 
eyes,  a  legitimate  object  of  hatred.*  Naturally  simple 
and  unassuming  in  his  deportment,  Colbert  was,  never- 
theless, quite  conscious  of  his  just  value.  He  desired, 
above  all  things,  the  prosperity  of  France,  and  the  glory 
of  her  monarch  :  and  to  secure  these  immense  advantages, 
he  sacrificed  alike  his  time,  his  health,  and  his  prejudices. 

His  works  are  his  best  eulogy.  He  found  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom  crippled  by  a  long  civil  war,  and  he 
restored  them  by  an  extended  commerce :  he  dug  canals, 
formed  harbors,  created  a  formidable  navy,  and  erected 
ai'senals,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  manufactories.  He  or- 
ganized colonies,  and  built  innumerable  fortresses,  aque- 
ducts, fountains,  and  bridges.  To  him  Paris  is  indebted 
for  its  Observatory,  and  the  royal  edifice  of  the  Invalides ; 
and  France,  for  the  stately  palaces  of  the  Tuileries,  Vin- 
cennes.  Marly,  with  its  stupendous  hydraulic  machine, 
and  the  means  of  completing  the  vast  and  regal  pile  of 
Versailles,  with  its  marble  Trianon.  He  it  was  who 
founded  the  Gobelins,  and  raised  the  Royal  Library 
above  the  gardens  and  galleries  of  the  Mazarin  palace, 
with  its  vast  and  costly  collection  of  books,  manuscripts, 
and  medals ;  and  when  overtaken  by  death  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  he  was  occupied  in  the  erection  of  the 
spacious  pile  of  the  Salpetriere,  and  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre — two  undertakings  which  would  have  sufficed  of 
themselves  to  immortalize  his  memory. 

Nevertheless,  the  popular  feeling  against  him  was  so 

strong,  that  it  was  not  considered  expedient  to  pay  him 

the  respect  of  a  public  funeral ;    nor  would  Louis  XIV. 

permit  his  son,  the  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  either  to  leave 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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the  palace  to  attend  his  death-bed,  or  to  visit  him  in  his 
own  person.  Almost  in  his  dying  moments,  a  gentleman 
of  the  royal  chamber  was  dispatched  by  the  monarch  to 
ask  tidings  of  his  condition;  and  this  was  the  only  courtesy 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  the  upright  and  zealous  minister, 
to  whom  France  was  indebted  for  the  prosperity  which 
had,  at  that  period,  placed  her  at  the  head  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Even  this,  however,  might  have  been 
spared ;  for  as  the  messenger  approached  his  bed,  the 
dying  sufferer  turned  away,  exclaiming,  "  I  will  not  hear 
that  man  spoken  of  again.  If  I  had  done  for  God  what  I 
have  done  for  him,  I  should  have  been  saved  ten  times 
over;  and  now  I  know  not  what  may  be  my  fate." 

On  the  morrow  of  his  death,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ino-,  the  body  of  Colbeit  was  deposited  in  a  shabby  hearse, 
and  conveyed  to  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  escorted  only 
by  a  few  of  the  officers  of  the  city  watch.  The  Marquis 
de  Louvois  succeeded  to  his  most  important  offices, 
Seignelay,  his  elder  son,  merely  retaining  his  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  of  state  to  the  navy;  while  Louvois 
obtained,  among  others,  that  of  superintendent  of  public 
works,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  younger  (M.  de 
Blainville  Colbert),  by  the  king  himself.* 

The  other  children  of  the  deceased  minister  were  Louis, 
a.bbot  of  Notre-Dame  de  Bon  Port,  and  prior  of  Rueil ; 
Charles  Edward,  knight  of  Malta;  and  the  three  duchesses 
of  Beauvilliers,  Saint  Agnan,  Mortemart,  and  Chevreuse, 
to  each  of  whom  the  king  had  presented  the  dower  of  a 
million  of  livres. 

The  policy  of  Colbert  had  been  peace ;  and,  until  his 
death,  Louvois,  at  once  his  rival  and  his  enemy,  had  con- 
stantly been  an  advocate  for  war,  well  knowing  the  thirst 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  military  fame;  but  his  adversary  was 
no  sooner  in  the  gi-ave  than  Louvois,  in  his  turn,  began  to 
deprecate  all  idea  of  foreign  aggression,  believing  that,  in 
*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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his  new  capacity  of  controllei"  of  the  public  works,  he 
might,  by  encouraging  the  monarch  in  his  taste  for  build- 
ing, secure  to  himself  an  undivided  influence  which  would 
render  him  all-powerful.  He  had,  however,  an  unsus- 
pected enemy  to  contend  against,  in  the  person  of  the 
Marquis  de  Seignelay,  who,  as  minister  of  marine,  re- 
solved to  dispute  in  his  turn  the  popularity  of  his  father's 
enemy,  and  thus  to  acquire  to  himself  some  portion  of  the 
royal  favor.  With  this  view  he  merely  changed  the 
theater  of  war ;  and,  instead  of  threatening  Flanders  and 
Germany,  turned  his  attention  to  the  Mediterranean. 

He  had  not  long  to  seek  either  for  the  scene  of  his 
meditated  exploits,  or  the  pretext  upon  which  they  were 
to  be  founded.  Genoa  had  excited  the  indignation  of 
Louis  XIV.  on  several  occasions,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  a  monarch  so  tenacious  of  his  prerogative, 
and  so  prompt  in  taking  offense.  Algiers  had  been  already 
reduced  to  submission  ;  and  Seignelay  had  contributed  to 
its  surrender.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  king 
turned  a  willing  ear  to  the  representations  of  the  zealous 
and  ardent  minister  of  marine,  and  dispatched  without 
hesitation  two  lettres  de  cachet,  one  of  which  directed  the 
exempt  of  the  provost-marshal  immediately  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  Sieur  Marini,  the  Genoese  envoy ;  while 
the  other  authorized  M.  de  Besemaux,  the  governor  of  the 
Bastille,  to  receive  him  into  that  fortress,  permitting  him, 
howevei',  the  privilege  of  exercise. 

Finally,  the  French  fleet,  destined  to  avenge  the 
wounded  honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  sailed  from  Toulon  on 
the  6th  May,  1684,  and  arrived  before  Genoa  on  the  17th 
of  the  same  month.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  lai-ge  ships, 
twenty  galleys,  ten  bomb-ketches,  and  several  frigates ; 
the  larger  vessels  were  under  the  command  of  the  veteran 
Admiral  Duquesne,  and  the  galleys  under  that  of  the 
Duke  de  Mortemar,  the  brother-in-law  of  Seignelay,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  person,  and  who,  full  of 
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ambition,  courage,  intellect,  and  activity,  would  not  con- 
sent to  forego,  in  his  character  of  minister,  the  honors 
of  the  enterprise. 

On  anchoring  before  Genoa,  several  thousand  bomb- 
shells were  directed  against  the  city,  which  reduced  a 
great  portion  of  its  marble  edifices  to  powder;  and  four 
thousand  troops  were  then  landed,  who,  advancing  to  the 
very  gates,  burnt  the  faubourg  of  San  Pietro  d'Arena, 
and  compelled  the  authorities  to  make  submission  in  order 
to  save  their  city,  and  avert  its  total  ruin.*  The  damage 
caused  by  this  bombardment  was  estimated  at  nearly  a 
hundred  millions  of  livres ;  and  Seignelay,  omnipotent 
amid  the  havoc  to  which  he  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental, caused  the  doge  to  be  infoi-med,  that  if  he  did 
not,  without  loss  of  time,  offer  to  the  king  his  master  the 
satisfaction  which  was  required  from  him  for  the  insults 
that  he  had  offered  to  the  French  nation,  he  should  return 
in  the  ensuing  year  and  recommence  hostilities.  This 
done,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  returned  home,  with- 
out vouchsafing  further  parley. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was,  however,  concluded  on  the  2d 
of  February,  1685,  and  the  Genoese  envoy  was  liberated. 
The  first  article  of  this  treaty  set  forth  that  "  The  doge 
then  in  office,  and  four  of  the  senators,  should  proceed  in 
the  course  of  the  following  month,  or,  at  the  latest,  before 
the  10th  of  April,  to  the  city  of  Marseilles,  whence  they 
should  journey  to  whatsoever  place  His  Majesty  might 
at  the  moment  honor  by  his  presence;  and  that,  being 
then  and  there  admitted  to  an  audience,  attired  in  their 
state  robes,  the  said  doge,  acting  as  spokesman,  should 
express,  in  the  name  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  their  ex- 
treme regret  at  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  His 
Majesty;  and  should  make  use,  throughout  the  course 
of  his  address,  of  the  most  submissive  and  respectful 
expressions,  and  such  as  should  tend  to  demonstrate  their 
*  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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sincere   desire  to  merit  for  the   future,    and    carefully  to 
maintain,  the  good  will  of  His  Majesty." 

By  virtue  of  this  article  of  the  treaty  the  Imperial  Doge 
Lescaro  left  Genoa  on  the  29th  of  March,  accompanied  by 
the  senators  Lomeiino,  Garebardo,  Durazzo,  and  Salvago; 
and  on  the  18th  of  April  took  up  his  abode  in  a  spacious 
hotel  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  in  order  to  await  the  promised  audience, 
which  was  not  conceded  until  the  15th  of  May,  when  the 
Marshal  d'Humieres  was  sent  to  conduct  him  to  Versailles; 
but  on  his  refusing  to  allow  the  marshal  to  walk  at  his 
right  hand,  M.  d'Humieres  was  recalled,  and  replaced  by 
M.  de  Bonneuil,  an  individual  of  inferior  rank ;  and  the 
doge  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  he  must  have  the 
arms  withdrawn  from  his  carriage,  this  distinction  being 
reserved  to  sovereigns,  and  persons  of  the  blood  royal. 

The  palace  of  Versailles  was  at  that  period,  although 
still  unfinished,  sufficiently  magnificent  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  Genoese  representatives  with  a  high  idea 
of  the  splendor  of  the  monarch  to  whom  they  were  about 
to  tender  their  submission,  and  already  surpassed  the 
fading  glories  of  Fontainebleau  and  St.  Germain.  Every 
obstacle  had  been  overcome,  but  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  For  the  space  of  three  months  cart-loads 
of  dead  laborers  had  been  borne  away  from  amid  the 
waste  of  hewn  stone,  destroyed  by  the  impurity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  exhausted  with  toil.  Now,  however,  the 
regal  pile  bore  no  evidence  of  the  blood  by  which  its  walls 
had  been  cemented,  no  vestige  of  the  suffering  through 
which  it  had  grown  into  majesty  and  beauty.  Amid 
stately  trees,  transported  at  enormous  cost  from  the  forests 
of  Fontainebleau,  Marly,  and  St.  Germain,  already  rose 
on  the  soft  turf  of  spacious  lawns,  and  amid  groups  of 
flowering    shrubs,    the    marble    creations    of   Coysevox,* 

*  Antoine  Coysevox,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in 
164-0.     At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  he  proceeded  to  Alsace,  in 
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Girandon,*  Desjardins,t  and  Puget.|  On  the  ceilings 
already   began   to   breathe,    beneath    the    pencils   of   Le 

order  to  decorate  the  superb  palace  of  Savema  for  the  Cardinal  de 
Furstemberg.  On  his  return  to  France  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Art,  and  produced  several  busts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  adorned  by  his  genius  several  of  the 
royal  residences.  The  animation  and  delicacy  of  his  figures  won  for 
him  the  appellation  of  the  Vandyke  of  sculpture.  His  principal  works 
are  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  monument  of  Colbert ; 
the  figures  of  the  Dordogne,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Masne ;  the  groups 
of  Abundance,  Castor,  and  Pollux;  the  Stooping  Venus,  the  Shell 
Nymph,  the  Hamadryad,  and  the  Piping  Fawn.  Coysevox  died  in 
Paris,  in  1720. 

*  Francois  Giraudon  was  born  at  Troyes  in  1630.  This  famous 
statuary  and  architect  was  the  pupil  of  Laurent  Maziere,  and  suc- 
ceeded Le  Brun  as  inspector-general  of  the  national  sculpture.  In  the 
year  1657  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  a  pro- 
fessor in  1659,  a  rector  in  1674,  and  chancellor  in  1695.  His  most 
striking  productions  were  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  XIV.  (which  was  destroyed  in  1792),  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine,  and  the  groups  which  embellished  the  baths  of  ApoUo 
at  Versailles.     He  died  in  1715. 

t  Martin  Bogaert  Desjardins,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  bom  at  Breda, 
in  Holland,  in  1632,  only  commenced  the  study  of  his  art  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  principally  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
casting  statues  and  monuments  in  bronze.  He  executed  a  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  city  of  Lyons;  and  also  produced  a  virgin  in 
marble,  a  group  representing  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  tomb  of  his 
friend,  Mignard,  the  painter.     He  died  at  Paris,  in  1694. 

%  Pierre  Puget,  surnamed  the  Michel  Angelo  of  France,  was  bom  at 
Marseilles,  in  1623  ;  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Rome  by  his 
father,  who  was  himself  a  sculptor.  He  commenced  his  studies  as  a 
painter,  but  soon  concentrated  all  his  genius  upon  the  sister  art ;  in 
which  he  progressed  so  rapidly,  that  after  his  return  home  he  was 
once  more  sent  to  Italy  by  Fouquet,  on  a  mission  connected  with  his 
profession ;  where  he  was  detained  until  1653,  in  consequence  of  the 
dismissal  of  his  patron  from  office.  Wlien  he  again  reached  France, 
Colbert  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  1,200  crowns;  and  after  a 
residence  of  six  or  seven  months  in  Paris,  he  ultimately  returned  to 
his  native  city,  where  he  died  in  1694,  and  where  his  memory  is  still 
held  m  such  honor,  that  a  lofty  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  whose  out- 
line bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  human  head,  is  called  to 
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Brun  and  Mignard,*  a  mytliological  world,  in  which 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  members  of  his  family  were  repre- 
sented in  the  garb  and  with  the  attributes  of  the  heathen 
deities ;  but  as  if  even  this  luxury  of  splendor  did  not 
suffice  for  the  occasion,  additional  objects  of  taste  and 
show  were  lavished  on  every  side,  and  the  thmne  pre- 
pared for  the  monarch  excited  the  astonishment  even  of 
his  own  courti 

Louis  XIV.  had  caused  this  throne  to  be  erected  at  the 
termination  of  the  gi'eat  gallery,  near  the  Hall  of  Peace  ; 
and  beside  him  stood  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,t 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon-Conde,  the  Duke  du  Maine,  and 
the  Count  de  Toulouse.  On  either  side  of  the  gallery  an 
amphitheater  had  been  raised,  and  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies  of  the  court; 
while  the  nobles,  arranged  in  two  lines  at  their  feet, 
formed  a  double  avenue  through  which  the  doge  and  his 
attendants  passed  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  When  the 
king  entered  and  took  his  seat,  the  blaze  of  the  jewels 
with  which  he  was  covered  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators;  and  as  the  doge  approached,  he  placed  his  hat 
upon  his  head,  and  commanded  him  to  resume  the  cap 
of  embroidered  crimson  velvet  which  he  had  withdrawn  ; 
but  the  senators  remained  bareheaded,  while  the  princes 
of  the  blood  stood  covered  like  the  monarch. 

The    act    of  submission   which   had    been   dictated  by 

this  day,  La  Tcte  de  Piiget.  His  principal  works  are  the  Milon  of  Cro- 
tona,  and  the  Andromeda,  which  won  for  him  from  Louis  XIV.  the 
title  of  "  The  Inimitable." 

*  Pierre  Mignard  was  the  most  celebrated  portrait  painter  of  his 
day ;  but  his  best  works  were  considered  to  be  the  ceilings  of  the 
gallery  at  St.  Cloud,  the  paintings  in  the  lesser  gallery  at  Versailles, 
the  dome  of  the  convent  of  Val-de-Grace,  and  the  superb  painting 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  plague 
stricken  at  Milan.  He  also  excelled  as  a  copyist  of  the  old  masters 
He  died  in  1695. 

t  The  son  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans. 
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Seignelay  was  tlien  read  by  the  doge,  after  he  had  been, 
as  a  mark  of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  Louis,  accom- 
modated with  a  folding-stood  opposite  to  his  own  seat. 
The  voice  in  which  it  was  delivered  was  firm  and  haughty, 
although  occasionally,  as  it  proceeded,  the  velvet  cap  was 
raised  for  an  instant  and  then  I'eplaced.  At  its  conclusion, 
however,  the  doge  withdrew  it  altogether,  and  by  a  simul- 
taneous impulse  of  courtesy  all  the  princes  followed  his 
example. 

The  king  listened  throughout  with  grave  politeness  ; 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  ceremony  treated  both  the 
doge  and  the  senators  with  dignified  politeness  and  mag- 
nificent liberality.  All  the  rising  wonders  of  Versailles 
were  exhibited  to  them ;  a  ball  was  given  in  their  honor ; 
they  were  received  by  the  dauphin  and  the  princesses ; 
and  on  their  departure  the  king  presented  to  his  new  ally 
a  magnificent  box  adorned  with  his  portrait,  and  a  suite 
of  tapestry  from  the  Gobelins. 

As  the  Genoese  envoys  were  about  to  leave  the  palace, 
the  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  anxious  to  flatter  the  self-love 
of  the  monarch,  inquired  of  the  stately  Lescaro,  who, 
despite  the  difiiculties  of  his  mission,  had  never,  even 
for  a  moment,  forgotten  his  dignity,  what,  amid  all  the 
wonders  of  Versailles,  had  caused  him  the  most  surprise  1 
"  The  fact  of  my  finding  myself  there,"  was  the  calm 
reply. 

The  death  of  the  queen  produced  no  change  whatever 
in  the  habits  of  the  court.  Louis  XIV.  had  always  been 
grave  in  his  deportment,  and  this  gravity  merely  in- 
creased. Always  attentive  to  his  religious  observances, 
his  devotion  had  become  more  strongly  marked  since  his 
intimacy  with  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  observed  elsewhere,  he  had,  from  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  gi-eatly  altered  his  style  of  dress.  The 
momentaiy  readoption  of  excessive  magnificence  in  his 
personal  adjustment  during  his  passion  for  the  Duchess  de 
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Fontanges  did  not  survive  lier  decease,  and  he  thence- 
forward selected  some  dark  shade  of  brown,  occasionally 
relieved  by  a  slight  embroidery  of  gold,  and  sometimes 
only  fastened  by  a  single  gold  button,  or  a  coat  of  black 
velvet.  His  inner  vest  w^as,  however,  always  elaborately 
embroidered,  and  composed  of  green,  blue,  and  even 
crimson  stuff;  but  he  displayed  no  rings,  nor  any  jewels, 
save  in  his  shoe  and  knee-buckles,  and  hat-band.  Con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  he  also  wore  his  blue  ribbon  be- 
neath his  vest,  save  on  state  occasions,  when  he  suffered  it 
to  depend  at  its  full  length,  incrusted  with  precious  stones 
estimated  at  eight  or  ten  millions.  The  hat  with  its  double 
row  of  plumes  was  also  discarded,  and  in  its  place  he 
substituted  a  less  capacious  beaver,  ornamented  only  by  a 
single  feather. 

The  etiquet  of  his  daily  existence  was  rigorously  laid 
down,  nor  did  he  ever  deviate  from  its  stringent  and 
oppressive  formality,  but  made  a  species  of  religion  of  its 
strict  and  minute  observance — an  example  which  engen- 
dered a  large  amount  of  hypocrisy  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  court;  and  Madame  de  Caylus  relates,  on  this  sub- 
ject an  amusing  anecdote  which  merits  mention. 

M.  de  Brisac,  a  major  of  the  guards,  high  in  the  favor 
of  the  monarch,  and  who,  sincere  and  single-hearted,  felt 
an  utter  abhorrence  of  every  species  of  deceit,  had  for  a 
considerable  time  been  indignant  to  pei'ceive  that,  when- 
ever the  king  was  about  to  attend  divine  service,  all  the 
tribunes  were  crowded  with  ladies,  who  never  made  their 
appearance  there  when  it  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained that  His  Majesty  would  not  assist  at  the  mass  or 
vespers.  On  the  latter  occasions,  under  the  pretext  of 
being  enabled  to  read  their  prayers,  they  each  carried  a 
small  taper,  in  order  that  they  might  be  remarked  and 
recognized  ;  and,  one  evening,  when  the  king  was  ex- 
pected, and  that  the  ladies  and  the  body-guards  were 
alike  at  their  posts,  the   major  appeared  in  front  of  the 
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royal  tribune,  and  flourisliing  his  truncheon  exclaimed,  in 
an  official  tone,  "Guards,  retire.  Return  to  your  quarters. 
The  king  will  not  attend  the  service." 

The  guards  marched  slowly  from  the  chapel ;  a  low 
murmur  rose  from  the  tribunes  occupied  by  the  court 
dames ;  the  tapers  were  extinguished ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three,  all  the  fair  bevy  disappeared. 
Brisac  had  posted  sergeants  at  the  different  doors  of  the 
chapel,  with  orders  to  cause  the  guards  to  return  to  their 
posts  so  soon  as  the  ladies  should  have  withdrawn  to  a 
sufficient  distance  ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  done  so  than 
the  troops  resumed  their  station,  and  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  king  himself,  who,  astonished  at  being  for 
the  first  time  confronted  with  empty  benches,  inquired,  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  the  reason  of  so  extraordinary  an 
occurrence,  when  Brisac  informed  him  of  the  test  to 
which  he  had  subjected  the  piety  of  the  female  portion 
of  his  court,  and  was  I'ewarded  by  the  hearty  laughter 
of  the  monarch. 

Meanwhile,  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
steadily  progressed,  for  it  was  based  upon  esteem  devoid 
of  passion ;  and  the  death  of  the  queen  had  rendered 
Louis  XIV.  more  than  ever  dependent  upon  her  friend- 
ship. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  monarch  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  evinced  considerable  repugnance  to  her 
person,  and  even  combated  the  inplinations  of  Madame  de 
Montespan  when  she  proposed  to  make  her  the  gouver- 
nante  of  her  children  ;  nor  was  it  until  he  became  con- 
vinced of  her  superior  mental  and  moral  qualifications 
that  he  took  a  less  prejudiced  view  of  the  subject.  He 
found  her  affectionate  and  zealous  toward  her  young 
charge ;  indefatigable  in  her  care  of  their  education, 
which  she  based  upon  the  most  solid  principles ;  patient 
under  the  violence  of  her  patroness,  which  she  never 
sought  to  avenge ;   cautious  and  discreet  in  the  selection 
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of  her  friends ;  trustworthy  under  all  circumstances,  how- 
ever trying;  and  attached  to  his  interests,  and  anxious 
for  his  happiness,  to  an  extent  which  rendered  her  bold 
enough  to  remonstrate  v/henever  she  saw  him  about  to 
yield  to  any  of  the  failings  by  which  he  was  likely  to  sully 
the  greatness  of  his  reign,  while  religion  ceased  to  be 
austere  from  her  lips — for  she  talked  to  him  of  hope  rather 
than  of  despair — and  pointed  his  attention  to  the  future 
rather  than  the  past. 

Her  cotemporaries,  and  even  those  who  felt  aggrieved 
by  the  position  to  which  she  had  so  unexpectedly  attained, 
have  one  and  all  admitted  the  extreme  power  of  her  in- 
tellect, the  delicacy  of  her  perceptions,  her  conversational 
talents,  her  penetration  into  character,  and  the  soundness 
of  her  judgment;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  letters 
which  she  has  left  behind  her  would  sufficiently  attest  her 
claim  to  each  and  all  of  these  qualities.  Nor  were  her 
personal  attractions  less  calculated  to  attract  than  those 
of  her  mind  ;  or,  doubtlessly,  without  their  effect  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  king,  who  was  becoming  palled  by  the 
meretricious  charms  of  the  court  beauties.  Their  fond- 
ness for  display  contrasted  advantageously  with  the  state- 
liness  of  her  more  matured  loveliness  ;  while,  in  the  calm 
and  dignified  deportment  which  she  exhibited,  he  found  a 
welcome  repose  from  the  constant  and  wearisome  pre- 
iensions  of  her  self-constituted  rivals. 

The  hopes  which  had  been  conceived,  therefore,  that 
the  king  would  soon  weary  of  so  grave  a  companion, 
gradually  faded,  and  it  became  the  fashion  to  pay  a  court 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  exaggerated  as  the  contempt 
which  had  formerly  been  evinced  toward  her  person ;  but 
the  mistress  of  the  robes  only  profited  by  these  demon- 
strations to  effect  projects  of  benevolence  which,  single- 
handed,  she  could  not  have  accomplished.  Such,  to  quote 
one  example  of  this  fact,  was  the  establishment  of  an  office 
of  charity  at  Versailles,  in  1684,  of  which  all  the  women 
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of  rank  readily  became  members,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
gaining  the  favor  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  which  she  her- 
self consented  to  assume  the  presidency ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  declined  to  accept  the  office  of  lady  of 
honor,  the  first  appointment  at  the  court. 

This  self-abnegation  provoked  many  and  opposite  com- 
ments, for  while  her  friends  attributed  the  refusal  to  a 
modesty  which  induced  her  to  consider  her  position  as 
already  sufficiently  exalted  for  her  merits,  her  enemies 
alledged  that  she  had  other  and  higher  views,  with  which 
any  mere  court  appointment  was  incompatible  ;  and  mean- 
while it  is  probable  that  it  simply  arose  from  her  disin- 
clination to  be  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  the 
dauphiness,  of  whose  dislike  she  had  already  received 
many  and  mortifying  proofs.* 

At  the  period  when  Madame  de  Montespan  founded  the 
convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  already 
collected,  near  the  palace  of  Ruel,  a  number  of  well-born 
young  women  of  impoverished  families,  whom  she  caused 
to  be  educated  in  a  manner  at  once  suited  to  their  high 
birth  and  their  altered  circumstances,  by  two  elderly  nuns 
of  talent,  experience,  and  noble  blood,  who,  on  the  de- 
struction of  their  community,  had  applied  to  her  for  pro- 
tection. The  existence  of  this  little  school,  or  community, 
was  no  sooner  ascertained  than  several  families  in  re- 
duced circumstances  solicited  for  their  daughters  the 
benevolence  of  its  founder;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
became  convinced  that  the  building  which  she  had  appro- 
priated for  their  residence  would  no  longer  contain  its  in- 
mates. A  more  extensive  edifice  was  therefore  purchased 
near  Versailles;  but  as  even  this  establishment  soon  proved 
inadequate  to  its  purpose,  the  king,  who  ascertained  that 
nearly  all  the  pupils  were  the  children  of  men  by  whom 
he  had  been  faithfully  served,  considered  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  extend  the  limits  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
*  Memoires  de  la  Beaumelle. 
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benevolence,  by  founding  a  spacious  and  noble  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  his  nobility. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  he  accordingly  acquired  a 
vast  and  venerable  chateau,  the  pi'operty  of  M.  Seguier, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  St.  Cyr,  near  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  having  pulled  down  the  original  edifice,  raised 
above  its  ruins  the  regal  foundation  which  took  its  name 
from  the  adjoining  hamlet,  and  which  became,  ere  long, 
celebrated  throughout  Europe.  The  building  itself  was 
of  extreme  architectural  simplicity,  but  admirably  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  and  the  gardens  were  at  once  extensive  and 
magnificent. 

The  king,  anxious  to  ascertain  its  probable  cost,  con- 
sulted M.  de  Louvois ;  and  that  minister,  whose  estimates 
were  always  drawn  up  somewhat  loosely,  after  directing 
the  attention  of  the  monarch  to  the  fact  that  the  commu- 
nity was  to  consist  of  four  hundred  persons,  computed 
the  outlay  at  five  hundred  thousand  livres  annually  ;  while 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  also  made  her  calcula- 
tion, estimated  the  expenses  at  only  fifty  thousand  crowns; 
and,  in  this  dilemma,  Louis  XIV.  adopted  a  medium 
measure,  and  assigned  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  to  the  establishment. 

A  short  period  of  practical  experience  sufficed,  however, 
to  prove  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  that  even  this  princely 
income  would  not  support  an  institution  which  became  ere 
long  so  popular,  that  every  noble  family  in  the  kingdom 
was  anxious  to  partake  its  benefits  ;  and  she  consequently 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  was 
then  vacant,  and  proposed  it  to  the  king  as  almost  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  establishment. 
This  proposition  startled  the  monarch ;  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  such  an  appropriation ;  but  when  he  reflected 
that  the  monks  of  St.  Denis  were  living  under  the  direction 
of  a  prior,  and  never  even  saw  their  abbot  (who  was  gener- 
ally a  powerful  noble,  neither  taking  nor  affecting  any  in- 
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terest  in  the  abbey),  he  was  induced  to  suppress  it,  and  to 
consecrate  its  revenues  to  the  establishment  of  St.  Cyr. 

The  monks  protested  in  vain  :  they  vi^ere  refen'ed  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  succeeded,  if  not  in  recon- 
ciling them  to  the  transfer,  at  least  in  silencing  their  ob- 
jections ;  and  this  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  the 
monarch  caused  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartments  to  be 
prepared  for  himself  in  the  principal  quadrangle,  in  order 
that  he  might  occasionally  assist,  alike  at  the  studies  and 
the  recreations  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  first  instance  the  education  of  the  children  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  canonesses;  but  as  these  ladies 
took  only  annual  vows,  and  were  free  to  retire  when  the 
period  of  their  religious  engagement  had  terminated,  and 
as,  since  the  foundation  of  the  seminary,  several  of  their 
number  had  already  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
while  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  example 
would  be  followed  by  others,  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon,  who 
was  the  declared  enemy  of  these  temporary  and  capricious 
vocations,  suggested  the  expediency  of  introducing  at  St. 
Cyr  the  same  fixed  and  immutable  vows  as  in  other  re- 
ligious houses,  and  of  enforcing  them  without  loss  of  time. 

The  poor  canonesses  were  startled  by  the  sentence,  and 
many  among  them  vehemently  refused  to  submit  to  a  fate 
which  they  had  never  contemplated;  but  the  eloquent  abbe 
was  proof  against  both  tears  and  representations.  He  im- 
pressed upon  them,  that  the  rivers  which  had  flowed  from 
the  beginning  of  creation  had  never  presumed  to  arrest 
their  currents,  nor  to  deviate  from  their  course — that  the 
sun  had  never  ventured  to  abandon  its  functions,  nor  to 
turn  back  upon  its  path  of  clouds — that  wise  kings  never 
abdicated  the  thrones  to  which  they  had  been  called — and 
that  God  himself  steadily  pursued  his  mysterious  and  un- 
wearied watch  without  rest  or  change  of  purpose,  and  thus 
indicated  the  duty  of  the  creatures  whom  he  had  made. 
Suffice  it  that  St.  Cyr  became  a  cloister,  and  that  thence- 
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forward  Louis  XIV.  counted  a  new  convent  in  his 
dominions.* 

The  position  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  became  daily 
more  and  more  difficult.  Regularly  at  three  o'clock  each 
day  the  king  proceeded  to  her  apartments,  and  there, 
reclining  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  fire,  he  passed  two  or 
three  hours — sometimes  watching  the  progress  of  her 
tapestry  work,  and  conversing  with  her  on  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  at  others,  listening  somewhat  carelessly  to 
Racine,  who  was  summoned  to  read  portions  of  the  trage- 
dies upon  which  he  was  engaged ;  at  intervals  inquiring 
of  the  more  attentive  Madame  de  Maintenon,  "What  is 
the  opinion  of  your  solidity  on  this  production  1"  And 
thus  summoned,  the  lady  put  forth  all  her  powers  to  amuse 
a  monarch  who  was  rapidly  becoming  unamuseable.t 

In  truth,  a  weariness  of  existence  was  rapidly  growing 
upon  Louis  XIV.;  he  had  outlived  his  loves,  his  griefs, 
and  almost  his  ambition ;  all  he  wanted  was  repose,  and 
this  he  found  in  the  society  of  an  accomplished,  judicious, 
and  unassuming  woman,  who  although  he  occasionally 
transacted  business  in  her  presence  with  Louvois,  never 
presumed  to  proffer  an  opinion,  save  when  he  appealed  to 
her  judgment,  and  even  then  tendered  it  with  reluctance 
and  reserve. 

These  facts  were,  however,  unknown  to  the  world;  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  far  from  obtaining  in  general 
opinion  the  credit  merited  by  her  blameless  deportment. 
In  vain  had  the  king,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  pro- 
posed to  her  a  friendship  still  more  intimate.  She  was 
proof  against  so  equivocal  an  ambition,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  miseries  which  former  irregularities  of  this  descrip- 
tion had  entailed  not  only  upon  his  favorites,  but  also  upon 
himself;  the  domestic  dissensions — the  public  reprobation 
— and  above  all,  the  remorse  of  conscience. 

*  Memoires  de  IMadame  de  Montespan. 
t  Versailles  Ancien  at  Moderue. 

VOT      TT P 
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These  arguments  were  as  novel  as  they  were  startling 
to  the  self-worshiping  monarch.  He  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  dishonor,  denounced  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon  with  indignation,  solicited  as  a  favor  beyond 
all  price,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  her  influence  was  in- 
creased by  their  utterance  ;  but,  meanwhile,  her  position 
was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  one  of  extraordinary 
delicacy,  while  that  of  the  king  himself  was  not  without 
embarrassment.  Not  even  the  death  of  the  queen,  which 
raised  the  dauphiness  to  the  first  rank  at  court,  could  in- 
duce that  princess  to  emerge  from  her  retirement,  and  her 
circle  was  gloomy  and  inhospitable  at  a  period  when  Louis 
XIV.  required  entertainment.  His  children  were  advan- 
cing in  age,  and  required  more  vigilance  than  he  had 
energy  to  exei't,  although  his  affection  toward  them  was 
sincere  and  unwearied.  His  first  illusions  were  dissipated, 
and  he  felt  bis  moral  isolation ;  while  his  ebbing  vanity 
suffered  acutely  from  the  calm  and  resolute  self-respect 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

It  was  probably  this  iri'itation  of  feeling  which  induced 
him  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  proposition  of  Pere  la 
Chaise  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself,  both  of  whom 
had  been  urged  to  the  atrocity  of  which  they  thus  became 
the  responsible  agents,  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  (who 
had  long  looked  with  anger  and  impatience  upon  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  Calvinists  in  the  southern 
provinces),  that  he  should  hasten  to  revoke  the  Edict  of 
Nantes — a  step  upon  which  he  had,  however,  long  before 
decided,  although  he  had  hitherto  deferred  its  execution. 

On  ascending  the  throne  in  1643,  Louis  XIV.  had  con- 
firmed the  privileges  of  the  Protestants,  but  subsequently 
all  the  restrictions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  under 
Louis  XIII.  were  once  more  gradually  put  in  force  ;  nor 
was  it  long  ere  the  new  monarch  carried  his  hostility 
toward  the  reformed  religion  to  a  height  never  attempted 
by  his  predecessor.     In   the   first  instance  he  had   been 
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wary  in  his  exhibition,  but  this  caution  was  ultimately  laid 
aside,  until  his  severity  was  exerted  so  unequivocally  that 
it  compelled  the  catastrophe  which  supervened. 

Every  device  which  could  be  suggested  to  enforce 
proselytism  was  eagerly  adopted ;  favors  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  lavished  upon  those  whom  fear  or  avarice  had 
converted  to  Romanism ;  they  were  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion, from  guardianship,  and  from  local  contributions; 
were  excused  their  debts,  delivered  from  the  coercion  of 
paternal  authority,  and  even  permitted  to  maiTy  without 
the  consent  of  their  Calvinist  parents ;  while  they  were, 
moreover,  advanced  in  the  several  professions  to  which 
they  devoted  their  talents.  Far  different,  however,  was 
the  fate  of  those  who  clung  to  their  persecuted  creed  for 
conscience  sake. 

Even  from  the  year  1630  they  had  been  made  the 
victims  of  new  hardships  and  of  new  indignities,  until 
they  were  altogether  deprived  of  the  common  rights  of 
citizenship.  Their  colleges  were  closed  ;  their  youth  shut 
out  from  every  chance  of  an  honorable  or  useful  career ; 
their  churches  interdicted  ;  their  inheritances  wrested  from 
them ;  and,  finally,  their  dead  forbidden  to  share  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors.*  But  they  still  lived  ;  and  even 
this  privilege  was  now  considered  too  great  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Calvinists. 

The  aim  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  urging  the 
monarch  to  an  act  of  such  iniquitous  barbarity  as  that  of 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was,  as  she  averred, 
the  hope  of  proselytism ;  she  forgot  alike  the  blood  and 
the  tears  which  must  inundate  the  soil  of  France ;  she  did 
not  pause  to  remember  how  much  the  proscribed  re- 
formers had  already  borne  for  the  sake  of  their  faith ;  nor 
to  speculate  upon  the  amount  of  suffering  which  they 
miffht  still  be  willinor  to  endure  in  its  defense.  She  de- 
sired  to  purge  the  kingdom  of  what  she  considered  to  be 
*  Hiatoire  de  France.     AnqvetU. 
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a  damnable  heresy,  and  her  bigotry  closed  the  eyes  of  her 
mercy.  Her  fatal  counsels  admit  of  but  one  palliation  : 
the  idea  was  not  her  own ;  and  she  did  but  hasten  a 
catastrophe  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had  long 
been  contemplated  by  Louis  XIV.  himself. 

As  a  proof  of  this  fact,  he  had,  in  the  year  1G82,  re- 
called the  Abbe  du  Chayla  from  India,  and  had  sent  him 
to  Mende,  with  the  title  of  Archpriest,  and  Inspector  of 
Missions  in  the  Cevennes. 

The  history  of  this  man  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  frightful 
romance.  The  Abbe  du  Chayla  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
house  of  Langlade,  who  had,  despite  his  predilection  for  a 
military  life,  found  himself  compelled  to  enter  the  church; 
but  unable  to  support  the  monotony  of  the  ecclesiastical 
professicm  in  his  own  country,  and  eager  alike  for  enter- 
prise and  excitement,  had  resolved  on  a  missionary  voyage 
to  India,  and  arrived  at  Pondicherry  precisely  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  King  of  Siani  had  put  to  death,  amid  the 
most  cruel  tortures,  several  other  missionaries  whose  zeal 
for  proselytism  had  excited  his  displeasure ;  while,  simul- 
taneously with  these  executions,  an  order  had  also  been 
promulgated  which  forbade  all  French  priests  to  penetrate 
into  Chinese-India ;  and  the  Abbe  du  Chayla  no  sooner 
ascertained  this  fact  than  he  resolved  upon  entering  the 
interdicted  territory. 

Three  months  afterward  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
cited  before  the  governor  of  Balkan,  by  whom  he  was 
summoned  immediately  to  abjure  his  religion,  or  in  his 
turn  to  suffer  martyrdom.  Undaunted  by  the  terrible 
nature  of  his  position,  the  abb6  did  not  hesitate,  but  bend- 
ing his  knees  in  prayer,  suffered  himself  to  be  passively  led 
away  by  his  executioners,  and  subjected  to  every  species 
of  torture  of  which  the  human  frame  is  susceptible.  Not 
even  a  groan  escaped  his  lips  ;  and,  at  length,  with  muti- 
lated hands,  wounded  body,  and  legs  crushed  by  their 
heavy  fetters,  he  fainted  from  excessive  anguish,  and  was 
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supposed  to  have  expired.  He  was  then  hfted  from  the 
ground,  and  fastened  by  the  wrists  to  a  tree  by  the  road 
side,  where  he  was  left  as  a  warning  to  those  who  might  be, 
hke  himself,  disposed  to  brave  the  displeasure  of  the  king. 

At  nightfall,  a  poor  pariah  released  him  from  his  bonds, 
dragged  him  to  his  miserable  but  hospitable  hovel,  and  by 
perseverance  restored  him  to  existence.  The  French  am- 
bassador, informed  of  the  fearful  butchery  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  and  unconscious  that  he  still  survived,  de- 
manded justice  for  this  violence  exerted  on  a  subject  of 
France ;  and  the  King  of  Siam,  upon  ascertaining  that  he 
had  escaped  with  life,  gladly  restored  a  mutilated  but 
living  being  to  the  minister  who  had  sought  only  to  re- 
claim a  corpse. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Louis  XIV.,  probably  fore- 
seeing the  rebellion  which  would  ensue  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  France  on  the  promulgation  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  dispatched  in  an  official  capacity 
to  the  Cevennes,  where  the  persecuted  at  once  became  the 
persecutor,  and  exercised  barbarities  hitherto  unpracticed 
in  a  Christian  land. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  detailed  account  of.  the  enor- 
mous and  fiend-like  inventions  in  which  he  combined  the 
demoniacal  ingenuity  of  Indian  torture  with  the  scientific 
cruelties  of  semi-civilization;  but  we  dare  not  do  more 
than  glance  at  the  page  on  which  they  are  enshrined  like  a 
monument  of  execration.  Suffice  it  that  even  his  most 
ardent  panegyrists — for  even  this  wretched  man  had  his 
flatterers — and  his  firmest  allies  never  spoke  of  him  with- 
out a  feeling  of  dread  and  apprehension  ;  while  it  is  re- 
corded of  himself,  that  there  were  moments  in  which,  as 
his  own  acts  rose  accusingly  before  his  tortured  conscience, 
he  was  seized  with  shuddering  fits  which  forced  him  to  his 
knees,  where  he  frequently  remained  for  hours  together, 
with  clasped  hands,  and  so  thoroughly  mastered  by  his 
terror,  that  big  drops  of  agony  started  from  his  pale  fore- 
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head,  and  rolled  like  a  death-sweat  over  his  haggard 
cheeks. 

And  he  it  was  who,  aided  by  M.  de  Baville,  the  In- 
tendant  of  Languedoc,  and  supported  by  M.  de  Broglie, 
was  to  enforce  in  the  ill-fated  south  the  execution  of  the 
fearful  decree  which  Louis  XIV.  was  about  to  put  forth. 

On  the  ISth  of  October,  1685,  the  king  ultimately  signed 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  already 
been  presented  to  the  council  in  the  preceding  April,  and 
decided  on  in  the  following  August;  and  it  was  when 
doing  this  that  Louis  XIV.  added  to  the  mottoes  which 
he  had  already  adopted  that  of  Lex  una  sub  uno  !*  There 
was  no  need  to  write  it  in  blood  at  Versailles — the  hand 
of  death  was  to  engi-ave  it  elsewhere. 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Si^cle 
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fluence on  the  Manners  of  the  Court — Louis  XIV.  wearied  of 
Madame  de  Montespan ;  her  Banishment  determined — The  Duke 
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— Intemperance  of  the  IMarchioness — Appearance  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon — Madame  de  Montespan  on  a  Sick-Bed — Threat  of 
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Nor  was  the  court  itself  destined  to  remain  without  its 
intestine  warfare ;  for  the  king,  more  and  more  irritated 
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by  the  resolute  refusal  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  listen 
to  the  overtures  which  he  still  persisted  in  addressing  to 
her,  and  ill  at  ease  as  to  the  results  of  the  fearful  entei"- 
prise  upon  which  he  had  entered,  found  his  internal  tran- 
quillity menaced  from  within  and  without,  and  succeeded 
at  last  in  persuading  himself  that  he  could  not  dispense 
with  the  possession  of  her  entii-e  affection ;  while  in- 
capable, fi'om  past  experience,  of  believing  in  a  virtue 
sufficient  of  itself  to  withstand  temptation,  he  busied 
himself  in  endeavoring  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  her 
opposition,  when,  as  a  natural  consequence,  his  thoughts 
fastened  upon  Madame  de  Montespan. 

It  was  easy  to  understand  that  a  woman,  however 
charming  and  attractive  she  might  still  be,  must  neces- 
sarily look  with  suspicion  upon  a  rival  who  had  once  been 
all-powerful,  and  who  still  possessed  over  herself  the  ad- 
vantage of  comparative  youth ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  with  his 
usual  egotism,  no  sooner  imagined  that  he  had  discovered 
the  real  obstacle  to  his  wishes  than  he  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  a  person  who  had  become  not  only  indifferent, 
but  even  obnoxious  to  him.  It  is  true  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  most  promising  of  his  children,  but  he  had 
made  those  children  princes ;  that  she  had  consecrated  to 
him  the  brightest  years  of  her  life,  but  in  return  he  had 
enriched  her  to  a  degree  which  insured  not  only  the 
comfort,  but  even  the  luxury  of  those  which  were  to 
supervene;  that  he  had  sullied  her  name  with  infamy, 
but  it  was  an  infamy  which  she  had  worn  like  a  regal 
robe,  and  cinctured  about  her  brows  as  proudly  as  a 
diadem ;  consequently,  according  to  his  kingly  calcula- 
tion, they  stood  upon  equal  grounds 

Moreover,  the  temper  of  the  marchioness  had  become 
soured  by  the  desertion  of  the  monarch ;  and,  as  she  was 
utterly  destitute  of  the  real  dignity  which  would  have 
prompted  her  to  endure  the  change  in  silence,  she  had 
not  hesitated  to  overwhelm  him  with  reproaches,  which 
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were  couched  in  no  measured  or  courteous  terms.  She 
taunted  him  with  his  moral  and  natural  defects ;  upbraided 
him  with  the  sacrifices  which  she  had  made  for  his  sake ; 
sneered  at  the  want  of  self-control  which  had  rendered 
him,  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  slave  of  a  mere  vain  and 
mindless  girl ;  and  ridiculed  without  mercy  the  mature 
graces  of  his  chosen  friend. 

All  this  was  gall  and  bitterness  to  a  monarch  like  Louis 
XIV,,  who  had  from  his  earliest  years  compelled  the 
respect  of  those  about  him,  and  been  for  a  time  wor- 
shiped as  something  more  than  mortal ;  and,  consequently, 
urged  on  the  one  hand  by  his  growing  attachment  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  on  the  other  by  his  desire  to 
liberate  himself  from  the  thrall  of  an  outworn  passion,  he 
determined,  could  he  not  otherwise  secure  the  possession 
of  his  new  favorite,  to  exact  the  disparition  of  Madame  de 
Montespan  from  the  court. 

Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  form  such  a  reso- 
lution, but  its  execution  involved  infinitely  more  difficulty. 
The  timid  La  Valliere,  the  proud  Mary  de  Mancini,  and 
the  virtuous  Mademoiselle  d'Houdancourt,  had  each  in 
her  turn  yielded  without  expostulation  ;  but  no  such  calm 
concession  could  be  anticipated  from  the  fiery  and  sar- 
castic marchioness,  who  pointed  haughtily  to  her  children, 
and  spoke  loudly  of  her  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
king.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful  that 
Louis  XIV.  should  shrink  from  personally  communicating 
his  pleasure  to  the  condemned  favorite ;  and  ere  he  pro- 
ceeded to  so  extreme  a  measure  as  her  banishment,  re- 
solve to  have  a  final  explanation  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  whose  influence  not  only  over  himself  individually, 
but  also  over  the  manners,  and  even,  to  all  appearance, 
the  morals  of  Ids  court,  had  already  produced  the  most 
striking  effects. 

Libertine  exploits  were  no  longer  a  theme  of  public 
conversation   in   the  pi'esence  of  women,  and  were  only 

p* 
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whispered  with  precaution  among  the  young  nobles  them- 
selves, to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  long  detention  in  the 
royal  antechambers,  while  religious  subjects  were  openly 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  The  dresses 
of  the  court  ladies  had  become  more  matronly  in  their 
fashion,  the  use  of  rouge  was  partially  abandoned,  and  a 
certain  staid  gravity  had  succeeded  to  the  coquetish  bear- 
ing of  the  courtiers  of  both  sexes.  Balls  became  rare, 
and  theaters  remained  empty,  while  every  metropolitan 
church  which  boasted  an  eloquent  preacher  was  filled  to 
overflowing ;  and  instead  of  the  opera,  the  last  intrigue, 
and  the  gaming-table,  the  highborn  and  the  beautiful  alike 
discoursed  of  Rome,  indulgences,  and  the  religious  jubilee. 
The  priesthood  were  rapidly  becoming  all-powerful,  while 
the  monarch,  more  and  more  dependent  for  his  hourly  com- 
fort upon  the  tranquil  pleasures  and  unceasing  attentions 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  felt 
the  utter  impossibility  of  leaving  her  free  to  abandon  him, 
should  her  confessor  urge  her  to  such  a  step,  or,  on  his 
own  part,  to  retain  her  near  him  in  so  indifferent  a  chai'acter 
as  that  of  his  friend. 

Under  this  impression  he  therefore  made  a  last  effoit  to 
overcome  her  scruples ;  but  he  submitted  vainly  to  this 
condescension.  Madame  de  Maintenon  remained  firm, 
and  even  threatened  to  abandon  the  court  should  the  king 
again  repeat  his  solicitations.  More  than  ever  convinced 
by  so  resolute  an  opposition  (jarring  as  it  did  with  all  his 
previous  experience  of  the  sex),  that  nothing  save  jealousy 
could  have  enabled  her  so  resolutely  to  maintain  her  pur- 
pose, Louis  had  no  sooner  asked  and  obtained  the  pardon 
of  his  error,  than,  convinced  that  by  such  a  measure  he 
should  ultimately  insure  success  where  he  had  now  so 
signally  failed,  he  informed  her  of  his  desire  that  she 
•should  become  the  messenger  of  his  displeasure  to  the 
offending  favorite.* 

*  Chroniques  tie  I'CEil  de  Boeiif. 
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Like  himself,  however,  she  shrunk  from  such  contact 
with  Madame  de  Montespan ;  and  after  having  with  great 
reluctance  consented  to  become  an  actor  in  so  disagree- 
able a  drama,  she  sent  to  request  the  presence  of  the 
Marquis  de  Vivonne,  the  brother  of  the  marchioness,  a 
man  of  prudence  and  honor,  upon  whose  judgment  and 
good  faith  she  felt  that  she  could  rely. 

At  the  close  of  their  interview  the  marquis  drove  at 
once  to  the  apartments  of  his  sister,  whom  he  found 
languid,  discontented,  and  irritable.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  by  the  unpromising  nature  of  her  mood,  he 
proposed  to  her  that  she  should  share  his  carriage  and 
accompany  him  to  Clagny,  alledging  that  the  pure  air  and 
exercise  would  tend  to  restore  the  tone  of  her  nerves. 
To  this  proposal  Madame  de  Montespan  listlessly  con- 
sented :  to  her,  at  that  moment,  any  companionship  was 
preferable  to  her  own  thoughts ;  and  the  brother  and 
sister  were  in  a  few  minutes  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Versailles. 

They  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  their  destination  than 
the  marquis  prepared  to  fulfill  his  mission,  which  he  did  in 
the  most  gentle  terms,  commenting  upon  the  failing  health 
and  fading  looks  of  the  marchioness,  and  counseling  her 
at  once  to  abdicate  all  her  pretensions  to  the  favor  of  the 
king,  and  to  retire  to  one  of  her  estates. 

Madame  de  Montespan  answered  only  by  a  burst  of 
passion  ;  but  M.  de  Vivonne  was  not  discouraged.  He 
reminded  her  that  the  monarch,  although  he  had  never 
distinctly  commanded  her  retirement,  had  more  than  once 
hinted  to  her  his  wish  that  she  should  withdraw  from  the 
court,  with  the  dignity  befitting  the  mother  of  his  children ; 
he  forced  upon  her  the  fact  that  her  influence  had  long 
ceased,  and  that  it  was  not  probable,  after  having  failed 
to  maintain  her  supremacy  over  so  pitiful  a  rival  as  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontanges,  that  she  could  hope  to  cope  with 
BO  powerful  an  antagonist  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  he 
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urged  upon  her  the  respect  which  she  owed  to  herself, 
and  the  sacrifice  which  was  due  to  the  exalted  position 
of  her  children ;  and  finally  he  recalled  to  her  memory 
the  daily-increasing  piety  of  the  monarch,  which  caused 
him  to  look  with  bitter  compunction  upon  the  effects  of  a 
weakness  that  had  led  him  to  a  twofold  violation  of  the 
marriage  tie,  and  drawn  down  upon  him  the  censures  of 
the  church, 

Madame  de  Montespan  threw  herself  back  among  the 
cushions  of  her  chair,  and  waved  her  hand  disdainfully. 
She  was,  however,  startled  from  her  haughty  attitude  by 
his  demanding  whether  the  anonymous  letters  which  she 
had  from  time  to  time  received  had  not  sufficiently  served 
to  intimate  the  pleasure  of  the  king  1  and  whether  after 
such  direct  and  unequivocal  warnings,  she  was  still  re- 
solved to  expose  herself  to  the  indignity  of  being  dis- 
missed from  a  court  whence  she  must  feel  assured  that 
her  absence  was  resolved  upon,  while  she  had  yet  time  to 
retire  with  honor] 

At  the  mention  of  these  letters  the  eyes  of  Madame  de 
Montespan  blazed  with  fury.  She  had,  indeed,  received 
such;  but  believing  that  they  were  the  mere  productions 
of  individual  malice,  and,  consequently,  a  secret  between 
herself  and  the  writer,  she  had  committed  them  to  the 
flames,  and  dismissed  the  circumstance  from  her  memory. 
Now,  however,  she  learned  that  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case ;  and  with  an  ill-concealed  tremor  in  her  voice, 
she  inquired  if  she  were  to  understand  that  the  letters 
to  which  he  alluded  were  addressed  to  her  by  His  Maj- 
esty? 

The  answer  did  not  tend  to  reassure  her ;  they  had  been 
written  by  the  Marquis  de  Chamarante  imder  the  king's 
dictation,  and  were  intended  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  real 
nature  of  her  position,  and  to  enable  her  to  retire  with 
credit  from  a  scene  where  her  presence  had  become  im- 
portunate.     Now,   however,    the    marquis    proceeded    to 
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declare,  she  had  no  longer  the  privilege  of  deliberation  ; 
for  he  was  commissioned  to  inform  her,  that  if  she  did 
not  immediately  avail  herself  of  the  permission  accorded 
to  her  through  himself,  to  depart  upon  the  instant  from 
Versailles,  she  would  be  formally  expelled  by  a  lettre-de- 
cachet. 

Madame  de  Montespan  started  from  her  seat.  This  was 
an  indignity  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed ;  and  she 
was  passionately  pouring  forth  expressions  of  incredulity 
and  defiance,  when  the  marquis  calmly  bade  her,  instead 
of  wasting  moments  which  had  now  become  precious,  in 
idle  invective,  rather  to  summon  her  household  to  Clagny, 
and  to  set  forth  on  the  morrow  either  for  his  own  chateau 
of  Boissy,  or  for  her  palace  at  Petit-Bourg,  where,  on  the 
following  day,  he  would  explain  the  precise  circumstances 
of  her  position. 

Madame  de  Montespan  insisted,  however,  upon  being 
fully  informed  on  the  instant ;  and  then  learned  that  the 
king  had  resolved  upon  her  final  retirement,  and  that  he 
had  already  settled  upon  her  an  annual  pension  of  six 
hundred  thousand  livres,*  in  order  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  support  the  state  required  for  the  mother  of 
his  children. 

Madame  de  Montespan  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  remained  for  a  considerable  time  lost  in  thought ;  and 
when  she  at  length  looked  up,  her  lips  were  pale  and  her 
voice  trembled.  She  had  not  shed  a  tear,  but  her  breast 
heaved,  and  she  had  evidently  come  to  a  decision.  Fold- 
ing her  shawl  about  her,  she  requested  the  marquis  im- 
mediately to  drive  her  back  to  Versailles,  it  being  neces- 
sary, as  she  asserted,  that  she  should  collect  her  money, 
her  jewels,  and  her  papers;  after  which  she  declared  that 
she  was  ready,  for  the  sake  of  her  family,  to  follow  his 
advice.  M.  de  Vivonne,  never  doubting  the  sincerity  of 
her  words,  at  once  complied  with  the  request;  and  having 
*  Equal  in  value  to  2.400.000  livres  of  the  present  (lay. 
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conducted  her  to  her  apartments  on  their  arrival  at  the 
palace,  hastened  to  inform  Madame  de  Maintenon  of  the 
success  of  his  mission. 

But  the  solitude  of  the  banished  favorite  was  not  destined 
long  to  remain  uninvaded ;  scarcely  tw^enty  minutes  had 
elapsed  when  the  door  of  her  apartment  opened,  and 
Louis  XIV.  himself  entered  unannounced. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  two  per- 
sonages than  the  scene  which  ensued.  Never  were  the 
self-satisfied  and  mean  egotism  of  the  monarch,  or  the  in- 
temperate violence  of  his  old  favorite,  more  fully  demon- 
strated than  in  this  interview.  The  king  entered  the 
apartment  with  all  the  tranquillity  induced  by  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  about  to  be  disembarrassed  of  an  impor- 
tunate individual  who  had  long  ceased  to  be  necessary  to 
his  happiness ;  and  the  marchioness  watched  his  approach 
with  all  the  forced  placidity  of  one  who  scorned  to  let  him 
see  the  extent  of  her  mortification,  but  who  was  not,  never- 
theless, sufficiently  mistress  of  her  temper  to  control  the 
passion  that  was  gathering  like  a  storm-cloud  in  the  depths 
of  her  spirit. 

There  was,  indeed,  almost  a  smile  upon  the  lip  of  the 
monarch  as  he  advanced  ;  and,  feigning  not  to  remark  the 
difficulty  with  which  she  suppressed  the  feelings  that  were 
raging  in  her  bosom,  accosted  her  in  a  tone  of  careless 
courtesy,  congratulating  her  upon  the  decision  to  which 
she  had  come,  and  of  which  he  had  already  been  apprised 
by  M.  de  Vivonne,  and  assuring  her  that  it  was  one  which 
would  be  applauded  by  all  the  world.  Thence  he  di- 
gressed to  the  period  of  their  first  attachment,  and  begged 
her  to  remember  that  eighteen  years*  had  since  elapsed; 
and  that  they  were  mutually  indebted  for  its  long  duration 
simply  to  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  alimented  by 
the  difficulties  consequent  upon  their  previous  position. 
He  spoke  of  their  children,  as  of  his  own  personal 
*  It  began  in  16fi7.     The  marcliinness  was  bom  in  1647. 
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property;  expatiated  upon  what  he  had  already  done,  and 
what  he  still  purposed  to  do  in  their  behalf;  and  called 
her  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  act  by  which  they 
were  recognized  in  parliament,  her  name  had  not  appeared 
as  their  mother,  in  consequence  of  her  previous  ties  having 
rendered  such  a  measure  impossible;  but  assured  her  that, 
so  long  as  he  lived,  they  should  never  be  suffered  to  forget 
to  whom  they  owed  their  existence.  He  next  pi'oceeded 
to  declare  that  he  was  well  aware  that  the  most  troubled 
years  of  his  life,  and  of  his  reign,  had  been  embellished  by 
her  wit  and  the  charm  of  her  society,  and  that  he  should 
ever  retain  this  recollection ;  feeling  that,  although  sepa- 
rated in  fact,  he  should  still  be  united  in  thought  with  a 
person  who  would  always  be  remembered  by  himself  as 
the  mother  of  children  very  dear  to  him. 

Crushed  deeper  and  deeper  by  these  accumulated  in- 
sults, Madame  de  Montespan  attempted  no  reply,  but 
suffered  the  king  to  exhaust  all  his  eloquence  ere  she 
interrupted  his  harangue ;  while,  satisfied  by  the  mute 
attention  with  which  she  listened,  and  never  doubting  that 
by  his  condescension  he  should  be  enabled  to  separate 
from  her  without  the  scandal  which  he  had  hitherto  appre- 
hended, he  further  proceeded  to  remind  her  that  he  had 
from  time  to  time  so  greatly  increased  her  fortune,  that  he 
believed  it  at  that  moment  to  be  considerable ;  but  that, 
nevertheless,  he  was  prepared  still  more  to  augment  its 
amount;  and  that,  should  the  pension  which  had  been 
announced  to  her  by  M.  de  Vivonne  appear  inadequate, 
he  was  willing,  at  her  request,  to  increase  it.  That  her 
children  had  become  princes,  who  must,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, reside  at  the  court,  but  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  see  them  frequently,  as  he  would  give  an  order 
to  that  effect ;  and,  finally,  that  he  would  advise  her  to 
adopt  the  initiative,  and  to  write  to  her  husband,  not  to 
request  him  to  annul  and  revoke  the  judicial  and  legal 
separation  which  existed  between  them,  but  to  inform  him 
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that  she  had  become  rational,  and  had  at  length  resolved 
to  reinstate  herself  in  public  opinion. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  at  this  moment  the  chil- 
dren of  the  marchioness,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the 
king  to  take  leave  of  their  mother,  who  was,  as  they  were 
informed,  about  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  were  conducted  to 
her  apartment ;  for,  in  all  probability,  it  softened  in  some 
degree  the  asperity  of  the  wounded  and  exasperated  wom- 
an, whose  pride  and  feelings  had  alike  been  lacerated  by 
this  lengthy  and  cold-blooded  address. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  after  a  short  interval,  during  which 
Louis  XIV.  made  no  attempt  to  continue  his  harangue, 
she  controlled  herself  sufficiently  to  remark,  with  a  portion 
of  her  constitutional  haughtiness,  that  she  was  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  indifference  with  which  a  monarch, 
whose  magnanimity  had  been  vaunted  by  the  world  and 
credited  by  himself,  could  throw  from  him  a  woman  who 
had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  his  will.  She  then  reminded 
him,  in  her  turn,  that,  from  the  period  in  which  he  had  be- 
come estranged  from  her,  she  had  never  suffered  herself  to 
overstep  the  boundary  of  respect  due  to  one  who,  in  ceas- 
ing to  remain  her  lover,  had  once  more  become  her  sov- 
ereign ;  but  that  she  had  submitted  herself  to  his  pleasure, 
if  not  without  remonstrance,  at  least  without  public  expos- 
tulation; and  she  finally  demanded  to  know  for  what  rea- 
son an  estrangement,  which  had  already  been  supported  by 
herself  with  patience  for  the  space  of  two  years,  was  to  be 
rendered  more  conspicuous  until  the  period  when  her  two 
younger  children  would  no  longer  require  her  care. 

Louis  XIV.  started  in  alarm,  as  he  inquired  whether  she 
had  already  altered  her  resolution,  and  was  about  to  falsify 
the  promise  which  she  had  made  to  her  brother. 

The  reply  was  uttered  with  an  expression  of  scorn  that 
left  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  Far  from  seeking  to  retain 
her  present  worse  than  equivocal  position,  the  marchioness 
declared  that  she  should  absent  herself  with  delight  from 
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scenes  that  to  her  had  become  hateful  by  the  perfidy  and 
treachery  with  which  she  was  compelled  to  associate  them, 
and  that  she  would  gladly  consent  never  again  to  approach 
the  person  of  the  king,  on  condition  that  the  odious  woman 
who  had  succeeded  in  supplanting  her  unsuspicious  bene- 
factress should  share  her  exile. 

*'  The  kings  of  Europe,"  replied  the  monarch,  pale  with 
agitation  and  anger,  "  have  never  yet  ventured  to  dictate 
laws  in  my  palace,  nor  shall  you,  madam,  subject  me  to 
yours.  The  person  whom  I  have  for  too  long  a  period 
suffered  you  to  offend  and  mortify  possesses  ancestors  as 
noble  as  your  own ;  and  if  you  did,  indeed,  open  to  her 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  you,  by  so  doing,  introduced  there 
goodness,  gentleness,  talent,  and  virtue.  Be  your  vindic- 
tiveness  as  bitter  as  it  may,  this  enemy  whom  you  have 
slandered  wherever  you  could  find  listeners,  and  who  has 
upon  every  occasion  endeavored  to  excuse  and  justify  you, 
will  remain  near  that  throne  which  was  defended  by  her 
fathers,  and  which  is  even  now  strengthened  by  her  own 
wise  counsels.  In  seeking  to  remove  you  from  a  court 
where  your  presence  and  your  pretensions  have  long  been 
alike  misplaced,  I  wished  to  save  you  the  knowledge,  and, 
from  kind  feeling,  to  spare  you  the  evidence,  of  an  event 
calculated  to  irritate  your  nature,  which  every  thing  tends 
to  exasperate;  but  stay  here,  madam,  stay  here,  since  you 
love  great  catastrophes,  and  are  amused  by  them  ;  the  day 
after  to-morrow  you  will  be,  more  than  ever,  a  supcryiume- 
rary  in  the  palace." 

There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  such  an  announce- 
ment; and  Madame  de  Montespan  at  once  felt  that  it  im- 
plied the  complete  and  public  triumph  of  her  rival,  though 
she  was  yet  far  from  foreseeing  the  extent  of  that  triumph. 
She  had,  however,  heard  more  than  enough,  and  she  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

Her  women,  summoned  by  the  king,  who  looked  on 
rather  with  impatience  than  sympathy,  soon  succeeded  in 
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restoring  her  to  consciousness;  while  the  first  words  which 
fell  upon  her  ear  were  those  of  Louis,  who  remarked  to 
her  steward,  "  All  this  wearies  rne  beyond  endurance. 
She  must  leave  the  palace  this  very  day." 

"  Yes,  I  will  leave  it !"  exclaimed  the  exasperated  wom- 
an, springing  from  the  arms  of  her  attendants,  seizing  a 
desert-knife  which  lay  on  a  bureau,  and  thence  rushing 
upon  the  little  Count  de  Toulouse,  whom  his  father  held 
by  the  hand,  "  I  will  leave  it — but  first — " 

At  this  moment  of  delirium  a  lateral  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  probably  ap- 
prehended some  scene  of  a  similar  description,  made  one 
bound  toward  the  wretched  woman,  and  in  the  next  mo- 
ment had  torn  both  the  weapon  and  the  affrighted  child 
from  her  grasp  ;  her  face  was  bathed  in  tears ;  and  as  she 
appeared,  the  king  tottered  to  the  chimney-piece,  buried 
his  eyes  in  his  hands,  and  wept  profusely. 

The  children  were  removed  by  the  attendants ;  and  they 
were  no  sooner  in  safety  than  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who 
had  received  a  slight  wound  in  wrenching  the  knife  from 
the  clasp  of  the  unhappy  mother,  busied  herself  in  binding 
her  hand  in  her  handkerchief,  while  her  rival  exclaimed, 
passionately,  "  Ah,  madam,  had  I  believed  what  the  king 
told  me  fourteen  years  ago,  my  life  would  not  have  been 
in  your  power  to-day."  Madame  de  Maintenon  started, 
and  forced  a  faint  smile  ;  after  which  she  clasped  the  hand 
of  the  marchioness  with  a  look  of  sympathy,  and  quitted 
the  apartment. 

As  the  king  saw  her  disappear,  he  aroused  himself  from 
the  paroxysm  of  emotion  by  which  he  had  been  momenta- 
rily overcome,  and  slowly  followed  her  example ;  nor 
could  the  supplications  of  the  wretched  marchioness  in- 
duce him  to  delay  his  departure.  "I  entreated  him  in 
vain,"  she  says,  with  a  heart-brokenness  which  for  a  mo- 
ment causes  us  to  forget  her  frailty;  "  he  did  not  return  !"* 
*  Memoii-es  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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A  violent  fever  was  the  result  of  this  interview  to  the 
discarded  favorite,  who  was  thereby  prevented  from  leav- 
ing the  palace ;  but  it  induced  no  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  previously  made. 

For  a  considei'able  time  the  king  had  complained  to  his 
confessor  of  the  resistance  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
had  more  than  hinted  his  desire  that  the  reverend  Jesuit 
would  exert  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  penitent,  and 
induce  her  to  submit  to  his  wishes ;  but  he  had  been  con- 
siderably startled  when,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  Pere  la 
Chaise  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  private  marriage  would 
at  once  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  lady  and  those  of  his 
own  conscience. 

Louis  XIV.  hesitated ;  and  while  he  remained  irreso- 
lute, Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  reply  to  the  passionate 
reproaches  with  which  he  again  ventured  to  assail  her, 
declared  that  the  conflict  she  was  compelled  to  sustain 
between  her  heart  and  her  inclinations  was  already  so  great 
that  she  could  no  longer  expose  herself  to  a  temptation  to 
which  she  was  resolved  never  to  yield,  but  which  was 
nevertheless  undermining  her  health  and  ruining  her  peace ; 
and  that  she  had  consequently  resolved  upon  following  the 
example  of  La  Valliere,  and  dedicating  the  remainder  of 
her  life  to  the  cloister ;  where  she  would  spend  it  in  com- 
bating a  passion  to  Avhich  she  felt  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
succumb,  and  in  prayers  for  him  by  whom  it  had  been  in- 
spired. 

This  declaration  affected  Louis  to  a  degree  which  almost 
deprived  him  of  his  reason,  and  he  was  still  suffering  from 
its  first  effects,  when  the  Duke  du  Maine  rushed  into  his 
apartment,  and  flinging  himself  at  his  feet,  imploi'ed  him 
not  to  sanction  the  departure  of  one  who  had  really  been 
his  mother,  and  whom  he  loved  with  an  intensity  which  in- 
volved all  his  earthly  happiness. 

Louis  required  little  persuasion,  for  his  own  wishes  co- 
incided with  those  of  his  son,  but  the  dread  of  ridicule  still 
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restrained  him  ;  and  refusing  to  reply  to  the  passionate  en- 
treaties of  the  duke,  or  to  the  reasoning  of  his  confessor, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,he  resolved  to  consult  Bossuet  ere  he  finally 
compromised  his  woi'd.  When,  however,  Bossuet  also 
pronounced  his  fiat  in  favor  of  the  marriage,  and  represent- 
ed to  the  king  the  disastrous  effects  which  must  inevitably 
accrue,  alike  to  his  reputation  and  to  his  eternal  welfare, 
from  a  new  connection  similar  to  those  by  which  the  past 
years  of  his  life  had  been  too  often  sullied,  combined  with 
the  obligations  due  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  for  her  re- 
fusal to  plunge  him  once  more  into  the  same  career  of 
error,  the  monarch  declared  himself  convinced,  and  au- 
thorized the  bishop  to  announce  to  her  the  offer  of  his 
hand. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  dauphin  for  the  first  time  laid 
aside  his  apathy,  and  asserted  himself  as  became  the  son  of 
a  great  monarch.  He  no  sooner  ascertained  the  fact  of  the 
intended  marriage  than  he  hastened  from  Meudon  to 
Versailles,  and  presenting  himself  in  the  royal  chamber  at 
an  hour  when  the  king  was  not  accustomed  to  admit  any 
one  to  his  presence,  he  commenced  his  expostulations  as  a 
respectful  child,  and  terminated  them  as  the  heir  to  the 
throne  ;  while,  unused  as  was  Louis  XIV.  to  any  op- 
position to  his  will,  the  arguments  of  the  young  prince  were 
so  powerful,  and  involved  such  high  interests,  that  he  con- 
sented to  take  further  advice  ere  he  carried  his  intention 
into  effect.  The  difficulty  was,  however,  whom  to  consult ; 
and  as  the  monarch  urged  this  fact  with  some  querulous- 
ness,  the  dauphin  suggested  that  he  should  demand  the 
opinions  of  the  Abbe  Fenelon,  and  Louvois :  two  men  of 
whose  zeal  and  loyalty  he  had  in  numerous  circumstances 
had  ample  proof,  and  who  differed  alike  in  profession  and 
feeling. 

This  suggestion  was  followed  ;  and  both  Fenelon  and 
Louvois  protested  against  a  marriage  by  which  the  per- 
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Bonal  dignity  of  the  monarch  and  the  interests  of  the 
nation  must  alike  be  compromised ;  when  the  dauphin, 
proud  of  the  influence  which  he  had  for  the  first  time 
exerted  over  the  mind  of  his  father,  and  satisfied  with  the 
promise  he  received  from  his  own  lips  that  the  marriage 
should  not  take  place,  returned  to  Meudon,  where  he  pass- 
ed a  fortnight  in  the  happy  conviction  that  it  had  been  a 
mere  caprice,  which  had  terminated  as  idly  as  it  had  com- 
menced ;  while  the  abbe  and  the  minister  alike  congratulat- 
ed themselves  on  the  happy  result  of  their  arguments ;  the 
first  little  suspecting  that  his  coui't  favor  was  thenceforth 
at  an  end ;  or  the  second,  if  the  evidence  of  St.  Simon  be 
worthy  of  credence,  that  his  ill-omened  interference  on 
that  occasion  would  ultimately  cost  him  his  life. 

The  first  doubt  of  his  entire  success  which  was  forced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  dauphin  was,  however,  engendered  by 
a  proposal  officially  made  to  him,  that  if  he  would  consent 
to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  projected  marriage,  an 
illegitimate  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached, 
should  be  immediately  legitimated  ;  but  even  this  voluntary 
concession  failed  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  prince. 

"  Return  to  those  who  intrusted  you  with  this  humilia- 
ting compromise,"  he  said,  proudly ;  "  and  tell  them  that  I 
do,  and  always  shall,  regard  them  as  the  most  implacable 
enemies  of  France,  and  of  the  glory  of  her  monarch.  If  I 
am  ever  unfortunate  enough  to  become  their  master,  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  will  give  them  cause  to  repent  their  audacity 
in  striving  to  make  me  favorable  to  their  plot,  by  offering 
to  legitimatize  my  daughter;  and  if  the  affection  which  I 
bear  her  were  capable  of  inducing  me  to  such  an  act  of 
madness,  I  would  pray  to  God,  on  my  bended  knees,  at  this 
very  moment  to  deprive  me  of  her  rather  than  suffer  me 
to  sanction  so  glaring  an  impropriety.  Leave  the  room, 
and  never  again  venture  into  my  presence." 

The  resolute  opposition  of  the  dauphin  appeared  to  ren- 
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der  all  further  idea  of  the  marriage  impossible,  when  a 
Blight  indisposition,  by  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
for  a  few  days  confined  to  her  bed,  and  an  incident  conse- 
quent upon  that  indisposition,  determined  Louis  XIV.  to 
conclude  it  without  further  reference  either  to  his  family  or 
his  ministers. 

It  chanced  that  Daquin,  the  physician  of  the  lady,  enter- 
ed the  apartment  during  one  of  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
king ;  and  being  desired  to  act  as  though  he  were  not 
present,  proceeded  to  question  his  patient  upon  the  several 
symptoms  of  her  ailment ;  after  which  he  inquired  if  he 
were  not  correct  in  assuming  that  she  was  likely  to  become 
a  mother  ? 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  at  such  an  inquiry.  "  Begone,  sir !"  she  cried 
angrily,  as  she  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow ;  "  begone 
instantly,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again  in  my 
apartment !" 

"  Nor  at  my  couj't,"  added  the  equally  offended  mon- 
arch. 

"  Such,  sir,"  murmured  the  invalid,  as  the  bewildered 
and  mortified  physician  disappeared,  and  she  herself  fell 
back  upon  her  pillow,  veiling  her  burning  cheek  with  her 
hand — "  such  is  the  result  of  my  error.  Innocent  as  I  may 
be  in  my  own  eyes,  the  world  does  not  acquit  me ;  and  I 
had  no  right  to  visit  its  mistake  upon  that  incautious  man  ; 
he  merely  judged  of  me  by  report — and  that  report  con 
demned  me." 

"  It  shall  do  so  no  longer,"  said  the  king,  firmly,  as  he 
rose,  and  left  the  room. 

A  deep  snow  was  falling  ;  and  the  wind,  which  drove 
it  heavily  against  the  casements  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
was  roaring  in  the  wide  chimney,  and  detaching  a  few 
slates  from  the  ancient  roof  of  the  cathedral,  when  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  entrance-gate  of  the  primate's  residence 
suddenly  echoed  through  the  vast  apartment  in  which  he 
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was  just  listlessly  concluding  a  game  at  chess  with  his  al- 
moner, and  at  intervals  pitying  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
wayfarers  who  were  exposed  to  the  inclement  weather. 
In  a  few  instants  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  a  court 
messenger  respectfully  presented  a  sealed  packet,  which 
jM.  de  Paris  hastily  opened ;  and  having  perused  the  con- 
tents, he  dismissed  the  courier  with  the  simple  words, 
"That  is  sufficient;"  upon  which  the  functionary  with- 
drew ;  and,  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  the  primate 
turned  to  the  almoner,  and  said  quietly,  "  Prepare,  sir,  if 
you  please,  a  green  vestment ;  mark  the  missal  at  the 
article  de  matrimoniis  ;  put  every  thing  necessary  into  a 
carriage,  get  into  it  yourself,  and  wait  for  me." 

The  clock  of  the  cathedral  struck  eleven  as  the  carriage 
left  the  portal  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  ;  and  at  half-past 
twelve  M.  de  Harlay  and  his  almoner  reached  the  gate  of 
the  Chateau  of  Versailles,  where  Bontems  was  awaiting 
them,  who  had  no  sooner  convinced  himself  of  the  identity 
of  the  vasitors  than  he  conducted  them  across  the  marble 
court  to  the  private  closet  of  the  king,  where  they  found 
Madame  de  Maintenon  in  full  dress,  with  Louis  XIV.  stand- 
ing beside  her,  while  a  few  paces  apart  stood  the  Marquis 
de  Montchevreuil  and  Pere  la  Chaise. 

As  the  eye  of  the  king  rested  upon  the  archbishop,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Let  us  go;"  and  taking  the  hand  of  the  lady, 
he  led  her  forward  through  the  long  suite  of  rooms,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  actors  in  this  extraordinary  scene,  who 
moved  on  in  profound  silence,  thrown  for  an  instant  into 
broad  light  by  the  torch  carried  by  Bontems,  and  then  sud- 
denly lost  in  the  deep  darkness  beyond  its  influence.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  heard  as  the  bridal  party  proceeded,  save 
the  muffled  sound  of  their  footsteps,  deadened  by  the  costly 
carpets  over  which  they  trod ;  but  it  was  remarked  that, 
as  the  light  flashed  for  an  instant  across  the  portraits  of  his 
family  which  clothed  the  walls,  Louis  XIV.  glanced  eagerly 
and  somewhat  nervously  upon  them,  as  though  he  dreaded 
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the  rebuke  of  some  stern  eye  or  haughty  lip,  for  the  weak- 
ness of  which  he  was  about  to  become  guilty. 

And  that  some  such  feeling  of  morbid  apprehension  had 
indeed  fastened  upon  his  imagination  was  made  manifest 
by  the  fact,  that,  upon  entering  the  old  chapel,  which  had 
been  lighted  up  for  the  ceremony,  the  king  gazed  earnestly 
for  an  instant  upon  the  last  portrait  that  had  been  suspend- 
ed there,  and  which  was  that  of  Maria  Theresa;  and 
Bontems,  who  chanced  to  be  at  his  elbow,  overheard  him 
murmur  to  himself,  "  Have  I  seen  aright  1  She  seemed  to 
look  angrily  upon  me."* 

The  individuals  collected  about  the  altar  were  Pere  la 
Chaise,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness de  Montchevreuil,  Louvois,  the  Marquis  de  Cha- 
marante,  Bontems,  valet-de-chambre  to  the  king,  and 
Mademoiselle  Nanon,  the  favorite  attendant  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon. 

According  to  St.  Simon,  Louvois  had  only  consented  to 
be  present  on  the  express  condition  that  the  marriage  should 
never  be  publicly  declared  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  acted 
conjointly  with  M.  de  Montchevreuil  as  its  official  witness. 
A  temporary  altar  had  been  erected  in  the  king's  cabinet ; 
and  he  no  sooner  entered,  leading  Madame  de  Maintenon 
by  the  hand,  and  knelt  down  beside  her,  than  Pere  la 
Chaise  celebrated  the  mass,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
presented  the  marriage  rings,  and  finally  pronounced  the 
benediction  ;  after  which  the  nuptial  party  departed  for  the 
Chateau  de  Maintenon. 

On  the  morrow  all  Versailles  and  the  capital  rang  with 
the  astounding  news — Louis  XIV.  had  become  the  hus- 
band of  the  widow  Scarron  ! 

On  her  return  to  the  palace  Madame  de  Maintenon 
took  possession  of  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartments 
which  had  been  expressly  prepared  for  her ;  and  al- 
though she  retained  her  liveries,  she  thenceforward  ap- 
*  Chroniquss  de  I'CEil  de  Boeuf. 
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peared  only  in  the  carriage  of  the  king,  where  she  occu- 
pied the  seat  formerly  sacred  to  the  queen.  In  private 
she  received  the  honors  due  to  royalty,  and  was  addressed 
as  "  Your  Majesty;"  while  the  monarch,  whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  her,  designated  her  simply,  Madame. 

It  is  singular  that  Madame  de  Montespan,  even  hating 
her  as  she  did,  should  assert  that  although  the  king  was 
anxious  to  declare  their  marriage,  ISIadame  de  Maintenon 
constantly  refused  to  permit  it ;  "  and  by  this  wise  and 
prudent  conduct  reconciled  in  time  even  those  who  had 
been  the  most  hostile  to  the  measure  ;"*  while  St.  Simon 
asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  her  hope  of  entire  recognition  as  Queen  of  France, 
and  affords  such  detail  of  the  fact  that  we  are  compelled 
to  yield  belief  to  his  statement. 

A  few  days  after  this  quasi-royal  marriage,  Madame  de 
Montespan,  having  partially  recovered  her  health,  removed 
to  her  residence  at  Petit-Bourg,  where  she  was  inamedi- 
ately  assailed  by  the  whole  of  her  family,  who  hastened  to 
impress  upon  her  the  necessity  of  losing  no  more  time  in 
paying  her  respects  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  the  wife 
of  the  monarch,  if  not  for  her  own  sake  at  least  for  theirs, 
who  must  inevitably  be  compromised  by  any  mark  of  dis- 
respect on  her  part.  Repugnant  as  was  such  a  humiliation 
to  her  natural  haughtiness,  as  well  as  to  her  outraged  feel- 
ings, she  was  unable  to  contend  against  their  united  reji- 
resentations,  and  at  length  consented  to  gratify  their  wishes, 
in  pursuance  of  which  she  appeared  for  the  last  time  at 
the  palace  of  A^ersailles,  in  a  gorgeous  robe  of  gold  and 
silver  tissue,  looped  with  jewels. 

As  she  entered  the  apartment,  the  king,  who  was  seated 
near  a  table,  rose  for  an  instant,  and  bowed  graciously, 
after  which  he  reseated  himself,  while  she  made  the  three 
courtesies,  with  a  pause  between  each,  which  were  at  that 
period  customary  at  every  court  presentation  ;  and  thus 
*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
VOL.  II. Q 
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gradually  approached  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  occu- 
])ied  a  large  arm-chair  covered  with  rich  brocade.  She 
did  not  rise,  both  etiquet  and  the  presence  of  the  king 
rendering  such  a  condescension  impossible  ;  but  she 
flushed  perceptibly,  as  she  motioned  her  visitor  to  a  ta- 
bouret w^hich  stood  near  her,  and  began  to  speak  to  her  of 
Petit-Bourg,  of  her  health,  and  of  her  children  ;  remark- 
ing, with  a  smile,  that  she  would  confide  a  secret  to  her; 
which  was  no  less  than  that  the  Prince  de  Conde  had  al- 
ready asked  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes  for  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  his  grandson,  and  had  promised  that  of 
his  granddaughter  to  the  Duke  du  Maine  ;  and  that  in  two 
or  three  years  they  should  see  these  desirable  marriages 
accomplished. 

This  pei'haps  well-intentioned  confidence  did  not  tend 
10  reconcile  Madame  de  Montespan  to  the  part  which  she 
was  then  playing.  With  all  her  faults,  she  had  been  ten- 
derly attached  to  her  children,  and  she  now  learned  their 
future  destiny  from  a  stranger.  The  tabouret  had  only 
wounded  her  pride  ;  the  sense  forced  upon  her  of  her  ut- 
ter isolation  and  bereavement,  drove  the  iron  into  her 
heart ;  and  after  a  few  more  painful  efforts  at  composure, 
she  rose  from  her  incommodious  seat,  and  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  stately  reverences  withdrew  from  this  scene  of 
mental  suffering. 

As  she  passed  through  the  saloons  which  separated  the 
reception-room  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  from  the  grand 
stair-case,  she  found  them  crowded  with  courtiers,  all  of 
whom  were  known  to  her,  but  by  ^evf  of  whom  she  was 
apparently  recognized ;  and  hastening  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, of  which  she  still  retained  the  keys,  she  threw  her- 
self upon  a  sofa,  and  sent  to  summon  the  Duke  du  Maine ; 
for  her  woman-heart  was  at  length  completely  crushed, 
and  she  longed  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  voice  of  affec- 
tion and  sympathy. 

But  her  hour  of  rctiibulion  was  come:   Louis  Auijuste 
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de  Bourbon  saw  in  the  soul-stricken  woman  before  him, 
not  the  mother  whom  he  was  bound  to  honor,  but  the  dis- 
carded favorite  whose  intimacy  could  induce  neither  profit 
nor  advantage  ;  and  she  felt  that  it  was  so  as  he  approached 
her  without  one  sign  of  emotion,  coldly  remarking,  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  again  ;  we  were  about  to  write." 

The  cup  was  full.  The  marchioness  released  her  son 
from  his  attendance;  turned  a  long  look  on  the  magnifi- 
cence which  she  was  about  to  abandon  forever ;  and  sum- 
moned her  carriage,  from  whose  window  she  saw  the  king, 
as  she  traversed  the  marble  court,  standing  in  a  balcony  to 
watch  her  departure.* 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

One  day   in  the   Life  of  Louis  XIV. — Exclamation  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  stringent  and  uninter- 
rupted etiquet  established  by  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles  ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  should  not  fulfill  our  duty  as  faithful 
chroniclers  of  the  French  court  in  the  seventeenth  century 
did  we  not  present  to  our  readers  the  detail  of  a  day's  ob- 
servances, and  by  so  doing  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
monotonous  and  trivial  resti-aints  imposed  upon  himself  and 
all  about  him  by  the  vanity  of  the  "  Great  Monarch." 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  oven  renewed  the  wood  in  the  chamber  of  the  king, 
the  under-valets  softly  opened  the  shutters,  carried  away 
the  collation,*  the  mortar,t  and  the  taper,|  which  had  been 
burning  throughout  the  night,  and  removed  the  watch-bed.§ 
The  first  valet-de-chambre,  who  had,  meanwhile,  dressed 
himself  in  an  anteroom,  then  entered,  and  remained  silently 
beside  the  royal  couch  until  the  hands  of  the  timepiece 
pointed  to  the  half  hour ;  when  he  awoke  the  monarch,  and 

*  The  collation,  or  in-case,  waa  a  repast  prepared  tn  case  the  king 
should  require  refi-eshnient  during  the  night.  It  generally  consisted 
of  a  bowl  of  soup,  a  cold  roasted  chicken,  bread,  wine,  and  water ;  and 
an  enamelled  drinking-cup. 

t  The  mortar  was  a  small  silver  vessel,  which  owed  its  name  to  its 
peculiar  form,  and  which  w^as  filled  with  water,  on  whose  surface 
floated  a  mould  of  yellow  wax,  weighing  half  a  pound,  with  a  cotton 
wick  in  the  center. 

t  The  taper,  which  was  also  left  alight  throughout  the  night,  was 
placed  in  a  silver  candlestick,  standing  upon  the  floor  in  a  basin  of  the 
same  metal. 

§  The  watch-bed  was  occupied  by  the  head  valel-de-chambre. 
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immediately  passed  into  the  waiting-room  to  announce  that 
he  no  longer  slept.  An  attendant  thereupon  opened  the 
two  battants  of  the  door,  when  the  dauphin  and  his  sons, 
Monsieur,  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  who  awaited  this 
signal,  entered  to  inquire  how  the  king  had  passed  the 
night.  They  were  followed,  after  the  interval  of  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  Duke  du  Maine,  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  the 
first  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  the  grand-master  of  the 
robes,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  the  first  valet  of  the 
wardrobe,  followed  by  several  officers  bearing  the  royal 
vestments.  Fagon,  the  first  physician,  and  Teller,  the  head 
Burgeon,  had  also  the  privilege  of  the  entree  by  virtue  of 
their  office. 

Bontems*  then  poured  into  the  hands  of  the  king  a  few 
drops  of  spirits  of  wine,  holding  beneath  them  a  plate  of 
enamelled  silver,  and  the  fii-st  lord  of  the  bedchamber 
presented  the  holy  water,  with  which  the  monarch  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  brow  and  breast.  This  done, 
the  dauphin  and  the  Duke  du  Maine  approached  the  bed, 
to  inquire  how  His  Majesty  had  slept,  and  the  king,  as  he 
replied,  asked  in  his  turn  of  the  latter  after  the  health  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  then,  still  in  his  bed,  he  recited 
the  short  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  no  sooner 
terminated  than  M.  de  St.  Quentin  displayed  a  collection 
of  wigs,  from  which  Louis  XIV.  selected  that  which  he 
intended  to  wear.  When  he  at  length  rose,  the  first  lord 
of  the  bedchamber  put  on  his  dressing-gown,  which  was 
always  composed  of  some  rich  material ;  Quentin  presented 
the  wig,  which  Louis  adjusted  with  his  own  hands,  and 
Bontems  drew  on  his  stockings,  and  placed  near  him  his 
slippers  of  embroidered  velvet.  The  king  had  no  sooner 
thrust  his  feet  into  these  than  he  again  crossed  himself 
with  the  holy  watei',  emerged  from  behind  the  balustrade 
which  inclosed  the  bed,  and  seated  himself  in  another  large 

*  Head  valet-de-chamLre. 
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avra-chair  which  was  placed  beside  the  fireplace,  when  he 
demanded  the  First  Entree* 

The  principal  lord  of  the  bedchamber  immediately  re- 
peated in  a  loud  voice,  "  The  first  entree  /"  and  an  attend- 
ant stationed  near  the  door  then  admitted  those  who  were 
privileged  to  assist  at  the  petit  lever. \ 

The  king  only  shaved  every  second  day ;  on  which  occa- 
sions, while  an  attendant  prepared  the  water,  and  held  the 
bason,  Quentin  removed  the  royal  beard,  and  afterward 
washed  the  parts  upon  which  he  had  operated  with  a  soft 
sponge  saturated  with  spirits  of  wine  and  water.  The  king 
wiped  his  face  himself,  while  Bontems  held  the  looking- 
glass. 

At  the  moment  in  which  the  master  of  the  robes  ap- 
proached to  dress  him,  the  king  demanded  his  chamber,  or 
Grande  Entree,  upon  which  three  of  his  principal  attend- 
ants took  up  their  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  apartment, 
attended  by  several  valets-de-chambre  and  door-keepers 
of  the  cabinet ;  admission  to  the  grand  lever  being  a  signal 
favor  for  which  even  princes  occasionally  sighed  for  a  con- 

*  Until  the  year  1789  this  name  was  given  to  the  familiar  receptions 
which  took  place  daily  in  the  apartments  of  the  princijial  members  of 
the  royal  family  of  France.  There  were  three  descriptions  of  entree  : 
the  familiar  entrie  took  place  when  the  king  awoke,  and  was  ac- 
corded only  to  princes  of  the  blood,  and  occasionally  to  certain 
great  nobles.  Foreign  princes,  ambassadors,  dukes  and  peers,  Span- 
ish grandees,  &c.,  were  admitted  to  the  great  or  little  entrees,  which 
differed  only  in  the  hours  at  which  they  were  held.  The  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  king's  household,  were  also  privileged 
to  be  present.  There  was,  moreover,  the  entree  of  the  cabinet,  open 
to  the  great  almoner,  the  king's  equerries,  the  captains  of  the  body- 
guard, the  Swiss  guards,  the  gendarmes,  and  all  the  ministers  without 
distinction.  The  entrees  were  conducted  with  the  same  ceremony  at 
the  courts  of  the  dauphin,  the  queen,  and  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  blood. 

t  This  term  signifies  the  less  formal  reception  accorded  to  the  more 
especial  favorites  of  the  monarch,  and  involved  less  ceremony  than  tlie 
grand  lever,  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 
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siderable  time  in  vain ;  while  the  greatest  precaution  was 
observed  to  prevent  the  int]\ision  of  any  unprivileged  per- 
son. Thus,  as  each  individual  presented  himself,  his  name 
was  whispered  to  the  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  who 
repeated  it  to  the  king.  When  the  monarch  made  no  reply, 
the  visitor  was  admitted,  and  the  duke  walked  back  to  his 
station  near  the  fireplace,  whence  he  marshaled  the  new- 
comers to  their  several  places,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
pressing  too  closely  about  His  Majesty.  Piinces  and  gov- 
ernors, marshals  and  peers,  were  alike  subjected  to  this 
tedious  and  somewhat  humiliating  ceremony,  from  which 
three  individuals  alone  were  excepted ;  and  these  three 
were  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Mansard,  who,  on  their  anival 
at  the  guarded  door,  simply  scratched  against  the  panel, 
when  the  huissier  threw  back  the  battant,  and  they  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  monarch. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  was  occupied  in  dressing  himself. 
A  valet  of  the  wardrobe  delivered  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  the  socks  and  garters,  which  he,  in  his  turn,  pre- 
sented to  the  monarch,  who  drew  on  the  former  himself;  a 
second  then  handed  the  liaut-de-cliausses,  to  which  his  silk 
stockings  were  attached ;  and  a  thii-d  put  on  his  shoes,  and 
clasped  their  diamond  buckles.  Two  pages,  habited  in 
crimson  velvet,  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver  lace,  then  re- 
moved the  slippers,  while  the  king  adjusted  his  garters, 
which  were  also  buckled  with  diamonds.* 

The  royal  breakfast  succeeded.  Two  officers  of  the  but- 
tery entered,  one  can-ying  a  loaf  on  an  enamelled  salver, 
and  the  other  a  folded  napkin,  between  two  plates  of  the 
like  description ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  royal  cup- 
bearer presented  to  the  first  lord  a  vase  of  gold-enamel, 

*  Although  the  kiug,  without  an  absohite  disregai'd  of  etiquet,  was  at 
liberty  to  put  on  his  garters  with  his  own  hands,  he  was  not  free  to 
take  them  off  at  night;  and,  while  it  was  the  admitted  privilege  of  the 
head  valet-de-chambre  to  unclasp  that  of  the  right  leg.  an  inferior 
attendant  wa^  pemiitted  lo  remove  the  other. 
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into  which  he  poured  a  small  quantity  of  wine  and  water, 
which  was  tasted  by  a  second  cup-bearer ;  the  vase  was 
then  rinsed,  and  offered  to  the  king  upon  a  gold  saucer ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  drank,  than  the  dauphin,  giving  his 
hat  and  gloves  to  the  first  lord  in  waiting,  took  the  napkin, 
and  presented  it  to  the  monarch  to  wipe  his  lips. 

When  he  had  finished  his  frugal  repast,  Louis  XIV. 
threw  off  his  dressing-gown,  and  while  one  of  the  higher 
attendants  ^^'ithdrew  his  night-shirt  by  the  left  sleeve,  Bon- 
tems  held  the  other.  The  latter  then  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  the  reliquary  which  he  wore  about 
his  neck,  and  transferred  it  to  one  of  his  subordinates,  who 
candied  it  to  the  king's  closet,  where  he  remained  to  guard 
it.  The  royal  shirt,  which  had,  meanwhile,  been  warmed, 
was  then  given  to  the  first  lord,  and  the  dauphin,  once 
more  disembairassing  himself  of  his  hat  and  gloves,  ap- 
proached and  presented  it  to  the  king.  A  marquis  then 
assisted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  haut-de-cliausscs ,  and  a 
duke  adjusted  the  inner  waistcoat. 

Two  valets  of  the  wardrobe  next  brought  forward  the 
royal  swoi'd,  the  vest,  and  the  blue  ribbon  ;  when  some 
man  of  high  rank  buckled  on  the  sword,  assisted  in  putting 
on  the  vest,  and  flung  over  it  a  scarf  witli  the  ribbon  to 
which  were  attached  the  cross  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  dia- 
monds, and  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  tied  with  red.     The  kinor 

o 

then  drew  on  his  under  coat,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gi'and-master  of  the  robes,  adjusted  his  cravat  of  rich  lace, 
which  was  folded  round  his  neck  by  a  favorite  courtier, 
and,  finally,  emptied  into  the  pockets  of  the  loose  outer 
coat,  which  was  presented  to  him  for  that  pui'pose,  the 
contents  of  those  Avhich  he  had  woni  on  the  previous  day. 
He  then  received  two  handkerchiefs  of  costly  point  from 
another  attendant,  by  whom  they  were  carried  on  an  en- 
amelled saucer  of  an  oval  shape,  called  salve,  and  his  toilet 
once  completed,  Louis  XIV.  returned  to  the  ruelle  of  his 
bed,  where  he  knelt  down  upon  two  cushions,  already  pre- 
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pared  foi'  him,  and  said  his  prayers,  all  the  bishops  and 
cardinals  entering  within  the  balustrade  in  his  suit,  and 
reciting  their  devotional  exercises  in  a  suppressed  voice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  prayer,  the  king  I'eceived  such 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors  as  required  an  audience. 

When  the  monarch  was  indisposed,  or  was  undergoing 
medical  treatment,  which  he  did  regularly  every  month,  he 
received,  in  his  bed,  all  the  persons  to  whom  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  accord  so  great  an  honor,  the  most  distinguished 
or  intimate  being  ranged  in  two  rows  on  either  side ;  but 
this  favor  was  never  granted  save  to  individuals  of  high 
birth,  of  great  reputation,  or  formally  invited  by  himself* 

From  his  chamber  Louis  XIV.  passed  into  his  cabinet, 
where  he  found,  or  was  followed  by  all  who  had  the  right 
of  entrance  ;  and  where  he  issued  his  orders  for  the  day.f 
This  done,  every  one  retired,  save  the  legitimized  princes, 
MM.  d'Montchevreuil  and  d'O.,  their  former  governors, 
Mansard,  and  the  Marquis  d'Antin,  the  son  of  Madame  de 
Montespan.  The  intei-val  which  ensued  must  have  afforded 
alike  repose  and  satisfaction  to  the  monarch,  as  well  as 
profitable  amusement  to  the  members  of  his  family,  for  it 
was  then  that  they  discussed  plans,  buildings,  and  gardens ; 
and  the  king  terminated  the  conversation  only  when  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  public  business.  During  this  time  the 
court  awaited  the  reappearance  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  great 
galleiy,  the  captain  of  the  guard  alone  being  seated  near 
the  door  of  the  cabinet,  where  he  was  informed  when  the 
king  was  ready  to  attend  mass,  at  which  his  private  band 
sang  an  anthem. 

During  his  progress  to  the  chapel  every  one  addressed 

*  III  1714,  the  First  President  de  Novaon  having  approached  the  bed 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  indisposed,  the  Diike  d'Aumont,  first  gentle- 
man of  the  chamber,  drew  him  back  by  his  gown,  exclaiming ;  "  Where 
are  you  going  ?  Retire  immediately  ;  persons  of  your  description  do 
not  enter  witliin  the  balustrade  unless  summoned  by  the  king." 

t  Versailles  Ancien  et  Modeiiie. 
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him  who  desired  the  piivilege,  it  being  merely  necessary  to 
intimate  such  a  wish  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  even 
this  formality  was  dispensed  with  where  the  indl\aduals 
were  persons  of  high  rank.  On  his  return  from  the  mass, 
the  king  entered  the  council-chamber,  and  at  one  o'clock  he 
dined. 

The  dinner  was  always  au  'petit  convert,  that  is,  the  king 
dined  alone  in  his  own  chamber,  at  a  square  table  placed 
opposite  the  center  window,  where  three  courses  and  a 
dessert  were  regularly  served,  Louis  XIV.  being  constitu- 
tionally a  great  eater.  When  the  table  was  laid,  the 
courtiers  entered,  and  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
announced  to  the  king  that  the  dinner  was  served  ;  the  mon- 
arch then  took  his  seat,,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  grand- 
chamberlain,  was  waited  on  by  the  same  functionary. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  dauphin,  and  subsequently 
the  dauphin  and  his  sons,  were  present  at  the  petit  convert, 
standing — nor  did  the  king  ever  invite  them  to  be  seated — 
while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  same  ceremony  wa^  ob- 
served toward  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  cardinals. 
Monsieur  frequently  attended,  presented  the  napkin,  and 
remained  standing  like  the  rest,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  moments,  during  which  he  continued  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  grand-chamberlain,  the  king  inquired  if  he 
would  not  be  seated ;  upon  which  the  Duke  d'Orleans 
made  a  profound  bow,  and  his  royal  brother  desired  that  a 
seat  should  be  brought  for  him.  This  seat  was  a  stool, 
which  was  placed  behind  the  chair  of  the  monarch;  but, 
nevertheless,  Monsieur  remained  standing  until  the  king 
repeated,  "  Bo  seated,  brother ;"  upon  which  the  duke 
availed  himself  of  the  permission  accorded  to  him,  and  re- 
tained his  position  until  the  termination  of  the  repast,  when 
he  once  more  presented  the  napkin,  and  thus  completed 
his  duties. 

No  lady  was  ever  admitted  to  the  petit  convert  save 
Madame  de  Lamothe,  the  wife  of  the  marshal,  who  had 
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retained  this  privilege  from  her  former  appointment  of 
governess  to  the  children  of  France ;  but  it  was  one  of 
which  she  seldom  availed  herself.  Immediately  that  she 
appeared,  however,  a  stool  was  placed  for  her,  from  the 
fact  of  her  being  patented  a  duchess. 

The  grands  converts  were  extremely  rare,  and  were 
generally  held  at  Fontaineblcau,  upon  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. 

On  rising  from  table  the  king  paused  for  a  few  moments 
in  the  saloon,  to  aftbrd  the  persons  of  rank  who  might 
desire  to  address  him,  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  before  he 
returned  to  his  cabinet ;  after  which  he  entered,  and  the 
door  was  instantly  closed.  Then  it  was  that  he  again 
devoted  a  short  interval  to  his  natural  children,  and  the 
members  of  his  household,  and  received  the  dauphin  w'hen 
he  had  not  presented  himself  at  the  lever.  Having  done  this 
he  fed  his  dogs,  and  amused  himself  for  a  time  by  playing 
^vith  them  ;  after  which  he  demanded  his  wardrobe,  and 
changed  his  dress  before  the  small  number  of  courtiers 
whom  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  had  thought 
proper  to  admit ;  and  this  was  no  sooner  accomplished, 
than  he  left  the  palace  by  a  private  stair-case,  in  order  to 
reach  his  carriage,  which  awaited  him  in  the  marble  court. 

Louis  XIV.  was  not  only  partial  to  the  open  air,  but  it  was 
to  him  a  necessary  of  life,  for  when  he  was  long  deprived 
of  it  he  suffered  painfully  from  headache,  an  infirmity 
which  he  attiibuted  to  the  inoi'dinate  use  of  perfumes  in 
which  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  constantly  indulged : 
and  to  which  he  had  imbibed  so  strong  an  antipathy,  that 
those  who  approached  his  person  were  compelled  to  forego 
a  luxury  at  that  period  appreciated  almost  beyond  any 
other.  This  great  craving  for  fresh  air,  had  rendered  the 
monarch  almost  insensible  to  the  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  he  was  necessarily  exposed;  he  cared  neither  for 
heat,  cold,  nor  rain,  and  it  required  that  the  weather  should 
f)e  bad  indeed  for  him  to  foreg-o  his  exercise,  which  coii- 
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sisted  either  in  stag-hunting,  shooting,  or  overlooking  his 
workmen.  Occasionally,  also,  he  drove  out,  accompanied 
by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  to  whom  he  gave  pic-nics  in  the 
forests  of  Marly  or  Fontainebleau.  For  these  parties  none 
were  eligible  unless  expressly  invited,  save  the  principal 
officers  of  his  household ;  but  even  on  the  occasions  when 
these  little  fetes  were  held  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  or 
in  those  of  the  Trianon,  the  king  alone  woi-e  his  hat. 

At  Marly,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  monarch  went  there 
unaccompanied  by  his  female  court,  all  were  at  liberty  to 
follow  him,  to  join  him,  or  to  quit  him  as  they  pleased  ;  and 
that  palace,  to  which  Louis  XIV.  avowedly  retired  to 
escape  from  the  etiquet  of  Versailles,  also  possessed  an- 
other privilege.  The  king  no  sooner  left  the  state  apart- 
ments than  he  said,  "Your  hats,  gentlemen  ;"  upon  which 
courtiers,  officers  of  the  guard,  architects,  and  buildei-s, 
obeyed  him  by  covering  their  heads.  The  hunt  had  also 
its  immunity,  for  one  invitation  sufficed,  and  the  same  in- 
dulgence was  extended  to  the  royal  card  tables.  The  king 
was  partial  to  high  play,  and  fond  of  seeing  it  constantly 
going  forward.  In  the  principal  saloon  the  lansquenet  was 
the  leading  game ;  but  in  the  others  all  were  indiscrimi- 
nately permitted. 

On  returning  from  the  drive  the  king  again  changed  his 
dress,  and  remained  for  a  short  time  in  his  cabinet ;  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  where  he  remained  until  ten  o'clock,  which  was 
the  hour  of  supper,  when  the  house-steward  on  duty,  wand 
in  hand,  gave  notice  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  who  occu- 
pied the  antechamber,  and  who,  throwing  open  the  door, 
aimounced  that  the  king  was  served. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  Louis  XIV.  walked  to 
the  supper-room.  During  the  interval  the  officers  had  made 
the  jyreparations ;  that  is,  they  had  tasted  the  bread  and 
salt,  and  tried  the  plates,  the  fork,  the  spoon,  the  knife,  and 
the  toothpicks  of  the  king.     The  meats  had  been  brought 
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in  (according  to  the  ceremonial  decreed  by  the  court  or- 
dinance of  the  7th  of  January,  1681),  preceded  by  two 
guards,  a  huissier,  an  officer  of  the  pantry,  the  controller- 
general,  a  controller  of  the  buttery,  and  an  equery  of  the 
kitchen,  followed  by  two  other  guards,  to  prevent  all  con- 
tact with  the  royal  food. 

This  done,  Louis  XIV.  in  his  turn,  preceded  by  the 
house-steward  and  two  ushers,  bearing  flambeaux,  advan- 
ced and  took  his  seat  in  front  of  his  nef*  and  his  cadenas  ;t 
and  looking  round  him,  found  himself  surrounded  by  all  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  France,  accompanied,  in  latter 
years,  by  their  children ;  and,  moreover,  a  numerous  circle 
of  courtiers  and  ladies.  He  immediately  desired  the  prin- 
ces and  princesses  to  take  their  seats  ;  and  they  had  no 
sooner  done  so,  than  six  noblemen  stationed  themselves  at 
each  end  of  the  table,  in  order  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and 
Jo  renew  the  trial  of  the  meats.  When  the  king  wished 
to  drink  the  cup-bearer  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Drink  for  the 
king." 

The  principal  officers  of  the  cellar  made  a  profound  buw, 
approached  with  an  enamelled  cup  and  two  decanters  upon 
a  salver,  and  tasted  the  liquids ;  the  king  then  drank,  and 
the  officials,  with  a  second  salutation,  replaced  the  decant- 
ers upon  the  sideboard.  When  he  had  supped  the  monarch 
rose,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the 
guests.  Two  guards  and  an  usher  led  the  way;  and  the 
king,  followed  by  all  who  had  been  present  at  the  repast, 
proceeded  to  his  bedchamber.  On  entering,  he  remained 
leaning  for  a  few  minutes  against  the  balustrade  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed;  and  then,  after  bowing  to  the  ladies,  passed 
into  his  cabinet,  where  he  gave  the  watch-word  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard.  When  this  was  done,  all  the  royal  family 
entered  in   their  turn;  the  king  occupied  one  arm-chair, 

»  The  nef  was  a  species  of  gold  or  enamelled  vase,  in  which  the 
linen  was  inclosed. 

t  The  cadenas  was  a  casket  containing  the  knife,  fork,  &c. 
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and  Monsieu)'  a  second,  but  the  dauphin  remained  standing 
as  well  as  the  other  princes.  The  princesses  were  all 
seated  upon  stools,  and  the  ladies  of  honor  were  in  waiting 
in  the  council-closet  which  adjoined  that  of  the  king. 

Toward  midnight  Louis  XIV.  rose,  and  again  went  to 
feed  his  dogs ;  after  which  he  returned  and  took  his  leave 
for  the  night,  before  he  retired  to  his  chamber  to  prayer. 
The  petit  couc/ier  then  commenced,  to  which  all  were  ad- 
mitted who  had  the  privilege  of  the  morning  entrees,  or 
who  held  office;  and  although  the  audience  was  a  short 
one,  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  moment  chosen  by  those  who 
had  a  favor  to  ask,  or  a  petition  to  offer. 

All  had  previously  been  prepared  for  the  night-toilet  of 
the  monarch.  The  en-cas  had  been  deposited  upon  the 
sideboard,  the  arm-chair  wheeled  to  the  fire,  and  the  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers  placed  near  it.  The  barber  had 
collected  the  napkins  and  the  combs ;  and  the  famous  can- 
dlestick, with  its  two  wax-lights,  by  which  the  courtiers 
estimated  the  amount  of  their  present  favor,  was  on  a  table 
near  the  fauteuil.  When  the  king  approached  the  chair,  he 
gave  to  the  valet-de-chambre  his  watch  and  reliquary,  and 
loosened  his  blue  ribbon,  which  he  delivered  to  the  noble- 
man in  waiting,  together  with  his  waistcoat  and  cravat ;  he 
then  seated  himself,  and  the  first  valet-de-chambre,  assisted 
by  one  of  his  companions,  detached  his  garters,  while  two 
valets  of  the  wardrobe  removed  his  shoes,  his  stockings, 
and  haut-de-chausses,  and  a  couple  of  pages  presented  his 
slippers. 

This  done,  the  dauphin  approached  with  the  night-shirt, 
which  had  previously  been  warmed  by  a  valet  of  the  ward- 
robe, and  the  first  valet-de-chambre  having  lifted  the  can- 
dlestick from  the  table,  the  king  indicated  the  nobleman 
who  was  to  have  the  honor  of  lighting  him  to  bed,  which 
was  no  sooner  decided  than  the  door-keeper  exclaimed  : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  pass  out." 

The  whole  of  the  assistants  then  left  the  room,  save  the 
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candle-bearer  and  the  physician;  when  the  king  decided 
upon  the  dress  which  he  would  wear  on  the  following  day, 
got  into  bed,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  physician  that  he 
might  approach  and  ascertain  the  state  of  his  health.  The 
monarch  was  then  finally  left  alone  with  Bontems,  who 
closed  his  curtains,  extinguished  the  tapers  in  the  candle- 
stick, aiTanged  the  night  lights,  and  took  possession  of  the 
watch-bed  !* 

We  feel  all  the  puerility  of  these  details — all  the  tedium 
of  these  pompous  nothings  ;  but  we  have  deemed  it  impos- 
sible to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  Louis  XIV.  as  he  really 
was,  without  condemning  both  ourselves  and  our  readers 
to  the  weariness  of  this  monotonous  chapter. 

Well  might  Madame  de  Maintenon  exclaim,  in  a  letter 
to  her  brother,  written  in  1684 :  "  Save  those  who  fill  the 
highest  stations,  I  know  of  none  more  unfortunate  than 
those  who  envy  them.  If  you  could  only  form  an  idea 
ofwhatitis!" 

*  Loixis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 


•H. 
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Interior  Economy  of  Madame  de  Maiuteuon — Divisions  in  the  Royal 
Family — the  Palace  Etiquet  —  Madame  de  Maintenon  attempts  her 
public  Recognition — Opposition  of  Louvois — The  Satires  of  Meudon 
— The  Enghsh  Letter — Death  of  Charles  II.  of  England — the  Prince 
of  Orange — Arrival  of  James  II.  and  his  Queen  in  France — the  Duke 
de  Lauzun — Munificence  of  Louis  XIV. — Mary  of  Modena — Indispo- 
sition of  Louis  XIV. — Restlessness  of  Madame  de  Montespan — Mar- 
riage of  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  Coude — 
The  Window  of  the  Trianon — The  Civil  War  in  the  Cevennes — F^te 
at  Versailles — Departure  of  the  young  Nobility  for  the  German  Army 
— Prince  Eugene — Imprudence  of  Louvois — Intercepted  Letters — 
The  Princess  de  Conti — Mademoiselle  de  Chion  and  M.  de  Cler- 
mont— Death  of  Conde — The  "  Hermitage"  of  Marly. 

We  have  already  stated  that  immediately  upon  her  mar- 
riage, Madame  de  Maintenon,  being  unable  to  bear  the 
royal  arms  upon  her  equipages,  compromised  the  difficulty 
by  suppressing  those  of  Scarron,  and  carrying  only  her 
own,  without,  however,  adopting  the  widow's  lozenge. 
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The  apartments  which  ^vere  prepared  for  her  at  Ver- 
sailles, were  at  the  top  of  the  grand  stair-case  opposite  to 
those  of  the  king,  and  on  the  same  floor ;  and  a  similar  ar- 
rangement was  thenceforward  made  in  every  palace  which 
she  from  time  to  time  inhabited.  Moreover,  public  busi- 
ness was  from  the  same  period  transacted  constantly  in  her 
apartment,  where  two  arm-chairs  occupied  either  side  of 
the  fireplace,  one  for  the  monarch,  and  the  other  for  her- 
self; while  two  stools  stood  near,  one  intended  for  her 
work-bag  and  the  other  for  the  accommodation  of  the  min- 
ister. 

During  the  discussions  which  ensued,  she  was  occupied 
either  in  reading  or  with  her  tapestry-frame,  and  conse- 
quently heard  all  that  passed  between  the  king  and  Lou- 
vois,  but  seldom  uttered  a  word,  save  when  appealed  to  by 
the  former,  and  even  then  gave  her  opinion  guardedly,  ap- 
j)earing  to  take  little  interest  in  what  was  going  forward  ; 
although  it  was  soon  known  that  she  had  previously  ex- 
posed her  views  upon  the  various  questions  to  the  minister 
in  private. 

As  regarded  her  social  relations,  she  never  paid  visits  to 
any  of  the  princesses  of  the  blood,  not  even  to  Madame  ; 
nor  did  any  of  them  enter  her  apartments  unless  summon- 
ed to  an  audience — a  circumstance  which  was  so  rare  in 
its  occurrence  that  it  always  became  the  gossip  of  the  court. 
Whenever  she  desired  to  speak  to  the  daughters  of  the 
king,  she  sent  to  command  their  presence,  and  as  she  al- 
most invariably  did  so  in  order  to  express  her  displeasure 
at  some  imprudence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  they 
always  obeyed  in  trembling,  and  left  her  in  tears.  The 
Duke  du  Maine,  alone,  was  free  to  come  and  go  as  he 
listed,  always  sure  of  an  affectionate  welcome,  which  he  re- 
turned as  warmly  ;  for  from  his  earliest  boyhood  he  had 
loved  Madame  de  Maintenon  better  than  any  other  person 
upon  earth. 

From  the  period  of  the  king's  marriage,  those  divisions 
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commenced  in  the  royal  family,  which  were  destined  to 
throw  so  deep  a  gloom  over  the  conclusion  of  his  reign. 
The  dauphin  lived  entirely  at  Meudon,  seldom  visited  Ver- 
sailles, and  never  again  passed  the  night  there  ;  while  the 
monarcli  could  not  conceal  even  from  himself  the  painful 
conviction  of  his  son's  increasing  distaste  to  a  union  which 
was  equally  unpalatable  to  his  people,  Monseigneur,  in- 
deed, lost  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sentiments  upon 
the  subject  to  those  about  him,  and  never  gratified  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  by  any  other  title  than  that  of  "  my 
absurd  step-mother;"  a  pertinacity  of  bitterness  which 
deeply  wounded  the  king.  In  was  in  vain,  however,  that 
Louis  XIV.,  by  constantly  receiving  company  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  endeavored,  in  this  man- 
ner, to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  Monseigneur  to  his 
stately  bride.  The  prince  resolutely  refused  to  the  last  to 
regard  her  as  the  wife  of  the  monarch ;  and  even,  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  king  had  taken  him  by  the  arm,  trust- 
ing that  from  respect  he  would  not  venture  to  break  away 
from  him,  and  had  thus  led  him  to  the  threshold  of  her 
apai'tment,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  door  open  than,  disen- 
gaging his  arm,  he  made  a  profound  bow  and  instantly  re- 
tired. Thenceforward  the  very  name  of  the  dauphin  be- 
came odious  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  but  this  fact  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever  upon  the  prince. 

Madame,  in  her  turn,  disappeared  from  the  court,  and 
passed  her  time  at  Fontainebleau,  where  she  regularly 
spent  several  hours  each  day  in  writing  those  witty  and 
satirical  letters  to  her  brother.  Prince  Anthony  Ulric  of 
Bavaria,  and  other  friends  at  her  native  court,  which  after- 
ward became  so  famous.  Not  satisfied  by  detailing  in  these 
the  events  which  were  passing  before  her  own  eyes,  she 
diligently  informed  herself  of  all  the  details  connected  with 
the  private  life  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  his  earliest  years,  and 
thus  made  her  correspondence  a  court-history  of  the  most 
Ciirious  description.     Persons  and  facts  were  alike  portray- 
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ed  with  a  stinging  pen ;  and  enough  has  been  said  of  the 
pecuUar  habits  and  feelings  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Ba- 
varia, to  afford  earnest  of  the  unhesitating  vigor  with  which 
her  portraits  were  painted — while,  as  she  bitterly  hated 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  did  not  spare  her  one  verbal 
indignity  which  could  render  her  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
a  foreign  court. 

Thus  persecuted  from  without,  the  quasi-queen  found 
but  slight  compensation  in  the  enforced  homage  of  those 
of  her  own  immediate  circle,  and  the  title  of  majesty  con- 
ferred upon  her  by  her  personal  attendants,  whose  extreme 
scrupulousness  upon  this  point  amounted  to  an  epigram. 

While  the  public  were  still  sneeringly  alluding  to  the 
strange  elevation  of  "  the  widow  Scarron,"  Madame  de 
Montespan  throwing  out  keen  and  stinging  inferences,  cal- 
culated to  sully  the  past  reputation  of  "  her  children's  gov- 
erness," and  the  whole  court  shrugging  their  shoulders, 
half  in  regret  and  half  in  disdain,  as  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  prostrate  all  their  tastes  and  habits  before  a 
person  hitherto  their  inferior  both  in  birth  and  rank,  the 
palace  menials  were  prodigal  of  sonorous  words,  by  which 
the  favor  of  the  king  was  so  evidently  conciliated,  that  the 
attendants  of  a  higher  grade  made  strenuous  efforts  to  im- 
itate their  example.  That  they,  however,  experienced 
considerable  reluctance  to  expose  themselves  to  sarcasm 
through  the  adoption  of  this  habit  was  made  manifest  on 
one  occasion  by  Bontems,  when  in  returning  to  Pelisson  a 
book  which  he  had  lent  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  after 
making  her  acknowledgment  for  his  politeness,  the  courtly 

servitor  added,  "I  am  assured  that  Her  Majes \  would 

have  said  that  Madame  has  read  it." 

That  this  affectation  of  royalty  was  pleasurable  to  the 
lady  herself,  will  not,  perhaps,  admit  of  doubt ;  for,  al- 
though fearing  to  oppose  the  desire  of  the  king  that  their 
marriage  should  remain  unacknowledged,  she  never  actu- 
ally asserted  herself  as  the  wife  of  the  monarch,  she  iiev- 
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ertheless  betrayed  considerable  satisfaction  whenever  cir- 
cumstances permitted  her  tacitly  to  appropriate  the  priv- 
ileges of  her  newly-acquired  position.*  Thus,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  presented  herself  at  the  gate  of  a  convent 
into  which  all  ingress  was  prohibited  save  to  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  was  announced  to  the  abbess  as  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  the  holy  recluse  had  no  sooner  reminded 
her  that  she  could  only  sanction  her  entrance  in  the  event 
of  her  being  the  wife  of  the  monarch,  then  she  replied  with 
a  quiet  smile,  "  You  may  open  your  doors,  madam  ;  you 
may  open  your  doors," 

Nevertheless,  the  royal  bride  found  herself  abandoned 
by  the  actual  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  recognized 
only  by  the  legitimatized  princes — a  fact  which  assuredly 
rendered  her  desire  to  become  the  acknowledged  wife  of 
the  monarch  natural  as  well  as  probable.  That  her  ambi- 
tion alone  would  have  sufficed  to  prompt  such  a  wish,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  for  what  woman,  placed  in  her  position, 
and  conscious  that  she  had  attained  to  it  by  her  own  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  would  not  have  been  desirous  of  profit- 
ting  to  the  utmost  by  so  extraordinary  an  elevation  ]  She 
had  involved  herself  in  all  the  tedium  of  a  royal  existence, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  her  as  a  crime  that  she 
endeavored  to  secure  its  immunities  while  experiencing  its 
privations. 

Her  first  effort  to  accomplish  this  recognition  had  nearly 
proved  successful;  for  her  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
monarch,  far  from  declining  after  their  union,  became  even 
more  powerful  than  before  ;  but  Louvois,  who  had  spies  in 
every  direction,  no  sooner  ascertained  that  the  king  had,  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into 
a  promise  that  it  should  be  made  public,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  redeem  his  word,  than  he  hastened  to  the  palace, 
and  having  requested  His  Majesty  to  dismiss  his  attend- 
ants, declared  the  errand  upon  which  he  came,  and  re- 
*  Clironiques  de  I'CEil  de  BcEuf. 
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minded  him  that  he  had  his  royal  pledge  never,  upon  any 
pretext  whatever,  to  declare  the  marriage.  He  then,  with 
considerable  warmth,  expatiated  upon  the  inconvenience 
and  degradation  of  such  a  step  as  that  which  he  meditated, 
and  entreated  that  he  would  reconsider  the  matter  before 
he  was  compromised  beyond  remedy. 

Louis  XIV.  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  change  of 
purpose;  but  he  condescended  to  evasions,  and  began  to 
move  toward  another  apartment  in  order  to  escape,  when 
the  attendants,  who  had  been  careful  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  not  to  close  the  door  completely  after 
them,  saw  Louvois  suddenly  rush  before  the  king,  and, 
throwing  himself  upon  his  knees,  present  the  hilt  of  a  small 
sword  which  he  always  wore  to  the  monarch,  exclaiming, 
"  Take  my  life,  sire,  that  I  may  not  become  the  witness  of 
a  disgrace  which  will  dishonor  you  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope." 

Louis  XIV.  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and  still  strove 
to  withdraw  :  but  the  minister  kept  his  ground,  declaring 
that  the  king  would  no  sooner  have  yielded  to  this  weak- 
ness, than  he  would  be  the  victim  of  his  own  mortification 
and  remorse  ;  and,  finally,  he  so  wrought  upon  the  waver- 
ing disposition  of  the  monarch,  that  he  induced  him  to 
repeat  his  promise  that  the  marriage  should  never  be  de- 
clared. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  whom  Louvois  had  summoned 
to  second  him  in  his  enterprise,  arrived  shortly  afterward 
to  confirm  the  king  in  his  resolution ;  and  thus,  for  a  time, 
the  hopes  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  were  frustrated. 

The  second  attempt  of  the  same  nature  proved  equally 
unfortunate  in  its  results.  It  was  made  on  an  occasion 
when  the  king  for  the  first  time  caused  the  apartments  of 
the  late  queen  to  be  thrown  open,  upon  the  pretext  of  ex- 
hibiting therein  the  magnificent  ornaments  which  he  was 
about  to  pi-esent  to  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg;  but  as  it 
was  generally  believed,  prior  to  their  occupation  by  Ma- 
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dame  de  Maintenon.  Such,  however,  vv^as  the  opposition 
which  he  experienced,  that,  on  the  failure  of  this  last  effort, 
he  authoritatively  commanded  the  lady  never  again  to  ven- 
ture upon  such  a  request.* 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mortification  to  which  Madame  do 
Maintenon  was  subjected.  Every  day  an  epigram,  a  son- 
net, or  a  ballad,  made  its  appearance,  which  inflicted  a 
bitter  wound  upon  her  pride,  and  cruelly  harassed  the  king, 
by  whom  all  these  pungent  and  perpetual  satires  were 
traced  to  the  court  of  Meudon ;  while  these  were,  after  a 
time,  followed  by  a  letter,  forwarded  to  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  celebrated  mis- 
tress through  whose  blandishments  Louis  XIV.  had  sought 
to  detach  Charles  II.  from  the  Dutch  alliance.  It  was  en- 
tirely written  by  the  hand  of  the  English  monarch,  and 
was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Sire  :  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Henry, 
whose  precious  blood  circulates  in  both  our  veins,  to  re- 
spect the  Protestants,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  chil- 
dren. If,  as  it  is  reported,  you  wish  to  compel  them  to 
renounce  their  religion  under  pain  of  banishment  from 
your  kingdom,  I  offer  to  them  an  asylum  in  that  of  Eng- 
land, where  I  will  prove  to  them  that  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  grandson  of  the  Great  Henry,  by  the  protection 
which  I  shall  afford  to  those  who  for  so  long  a  period 
fought  with  distinction  under  his  banner.  I  feel  persuad- 
ed that  you  will  remove  from  about  your  person  the  per- 
fidious advisers  who  could  have  imagined  such  a  proscrip- 
tion. There  are  a  great  number  of  those  Protestants  who 
have  shed  their  blood  in  your  service.  What  a  recom- 
pense do  you  reserve  to  them  !  Want,  and  the  disgrace 
of  being  banished  from  their  country — from  the  country  of 
the  Great  Henry  !  Where  is  the  man  who  would  not  feel 
it  an  honor  to  have  been  born  his  subject  1  And  shall  it 
be  the  heir  to  hia  throne,  his  grandson,  \\ho  destroys  a 
»  Mrmoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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work  which  it  gave  him  so  much  trouble  to  consolidate, 
and  which  finally  cost  him  his  life  ?  The  kings  of  France 
should  swear,  on  ascending  the  throne,  never  to  suffer  any 
Jesuit  about  their  persons  or  in  their  families,  since  they 
were  accused  of  cooperating  in  the  assassination  of  Henry 
IV;  and  that  they  dare,  in  the  present  day,  to  insult  him 
even  in  his  tomb  by  destroying  his  most  cherished  work. 
Listen,  my  brother  and  cousin,  to  the  representations  of 
one  of  your  nearest  relatives,  who  loves  you  a  king,  and 
esteems  you  as  his  friend." 

This  letter,  made  public  after  the  death  of  its  writer  by 
Madame  de  Montespan,  produced  the  stronger  effect  as  it 
seemed  like  a  voice  which  had  arisen  from  the  grave  to 
make  a  last  and  useless  effort  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate 
Calvinists ;  but  Louis  XIV.  was  already  too  far  committed 
in  this  barbarous  and  inglorious  persecution  to  recede.* 

Charles  II.  died  on  the  16th  February,  1685  ;  and  his 
successor  urged  by  the  French  king  to  render  himself  ab- 
solute, and  by  the  Jesuits  to  reestablish  alike  their  religion 
and  their  influence,  cojnnmenced  his  reign  as  though  these 
measures  were  already  accomplished.  Had  he  acted  with 
more  prudence  it  is  probable  that  the  English  people, 
weary  of  revolution,  might  have  gradually  accustomed 
themselves  to  his  faith,  on  condition  that  he  left  them  in 
peace  to  exercise  their  own ;  but  he  was  unguarded 
enough  to  receive  the  nuncio  of  the  Pope  publicly  at  his 
court,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  imprisoned  the  seven 
Protestant  bishops  whom  he  had  endeavored  in  vain  to 
convert  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  and  thus  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  people  at  large  by  a  line  of  conduct,  both 
religious  and  political,  for  which  they  were  totally  unpi-e- 
pared. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  of  Orange  kept  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law,  and,  after  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown,  equipped  the  famous  fleet 
♦  Louis  XI  v.  ct  son  S'e  Ic. 
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which  was  destined  to  weaken  the  power  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  to  depose  James.  In  this  strait,  when  the  EngHsh 
king  wrote  to  solicit  assistance  alike  from  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  monarch  of  France,  Louis  alone  pre- 
pared to  aid  his  projects  ;  but,  before  he  had  completed 
the  necessary  arrangements,  it  was  announced  to  him  by  a 
courier,  that  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  landed  at  Calais  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun,  who,  after  having  gained  the  good 
graces  of  James  II.,  as  he  had  previously  done  those  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  been  intrusted  by  the  weak  monarch 
with  the  safeguard  of  his  wife  and  child.  Neglected  by 
both  his  daughters  abandoned  by  one  son-in-law,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  other,  the  unhappy  James  had  no  alternative 
save  to  solicit  for  them  an  asylum  in  France. 

When  informing  the  king  of  her  arrival  in  his  territo- 
ries, Mary  of  Modena  observed  in  her  letter,  that  one  cii*- 
cumstance  alone  lessened  the  joy  with  which  she  confided 
herself  to  the  protection  of  so  great  a  king,  and  that  one 
was,  that  she  dared  not  bring  to  his  feet  the  individual  to 
whom  both  herself  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  in- 
debted for  their  liberty  and  perhaps  even  for  their  lives. 

In  reply  Louis  XIV.  declared  that,  partaking  the  hatred 
of  the  queen  toward  her  enemies,  he  was  equally  ready 
to  testify  his  satisfaction  to  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  by  re- 
storing him  to  his  favor ;  and  from  that  day  granted  to 
him  the  renewed  privilege  of  the  grande  entree,  promising 
him,  moreover,  accommodation  in  the  palace  at  Versailles. 

"  M.  de  Lauzun,"  writes  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  her 
daughter,  in  a  letter  dated  27th  December,  1688,  "  must 
be  much  gratified  by  this  adventure ;  he  has  exhibited 
sense,  judgment,  discretion,  and  courage;  and  has  at  last 
found  his  way  to  Versailles  by  London,  He  alone  could 
have  done  this.  The  princess  is  indignant  to  think  that 
the  king  is  pleased  with  him,  and  that  he  is  again  to  re- 
turn to  court."     And  again,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1689, 
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she  says,  "  He  has  apartments  in  the  palace,  at  which  he 
is  much  pleased.  He  has  written  to  Mademoiselle,  but 
she  is  so  much  incensed  against  him  that  I  doubt  if  he 
will  be  able  to  appease  her." 

The  new  favor  of  the  duke,  in  fact,  angered  the  prin- 
cess to  so  extreme  a  degree  that  she  ultimately  wrote  to 
Louis  XIV.  to  entreat  that  he  would  baiiish  him  from  the 
capital,  his  infidelities,  which  never  failed  to  reach  her  ears, 
having  exasperated  her  feelings  ;  and  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  month,  whether  from  the  repj-esentations  of 
Mademoiselle,  or  that  Louis  XIV.  was  displeased  at 
the  presumption  and  self-glory  exhibited  by  the  returned 
exile,  the  star  of  Lauzun  once  more  paled.  He  was  not 
only  compelled  to  vacate  his  apartments,  but  was  also  re- 
fused the  entrees;  the  romance  and  marvel  of  his  chivalric 
expedition  had  subsided  into  mere  commonplace,  and  he 
found  himself  simply  an  insignificant  item  of  the  great  sum 
total  of  the  court. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  romantic  duke  had  richly 
merited  a  better  fate,  for  ho  had  availed  himself  in  a  gal- 
lant manner  of  the  opportunity  which  had  been  afforded 
him  ;  and  the  English  queen  had  in  no  degree  exagger- 
ated her  obligation  to  the  hitherto  weak  and  egotistical 
courtier. 

When  Louis  XIV.  permitted  the  visit  of  Lauzun  to 
England,  in  order  to  deliver  the  princess  his  cousin  from 
an  importunate  and  ungrateful  inmate,  he  had,  in  order  to 
veil  his  real  purpose,  and  to  continue  his  demonstration  of 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  James,  commissioned  him  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  that  monarch  and  his  family,  and, 
in  case  of  peril,  to  afford  them  all  the  assistance  which  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  offer;  although  in  so  doing  it  is 
extremely  possible  that  the  French  king  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment contemplate  the  probability  that  Lauzun  could  be- 
come an  efficient  help  to  the  persecuted  Stuarts  ;  while  it 
is  certain   that  the  actual  progress  of  events  gave  to  the 

VOL.  II. R 
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mission  of  the  duke  an  importance  by  no  means  anticipated 
even  by  himself. 

In  the  course  of  December  (16S8)  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  privately  conveyed  from  Portsmouth  to  London, 
and  concealed  in  a  mean  house  outside  the  city,  until  he 
could  with   safety  be   removed   from  the  country  ;  while 
James  and  his  queen  had  also  secretly  returned  to  London, 
in  oi"der  to  attempt  a  plan  of  evasion  suggested  by  Lau- 
zun,  and  which  only  could   be   effected  from   the  capital. 
It  was  decided  that  the  queen  and  her  young  son  should 
first  depart,  under   the   charge   of  the  duke,  as   by  these 
means  the  escape  of  the  king  himself  would  be  rendered 
less  difficult  and  his  progress  more  rapid  ;  and,  according- 
ly, on  the  night  of  the  escape  the  queen  went  to  rest  as 
usual ;  but  rose  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  having  hastily 
completed  her  preparations  for  fliglrt,  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  duke  by  the  king  himself,  who,  as  he  beck- 
oned him  to  enter  the  royal  chamber,  wrung  his  hand  con- 
vulsively, and  with  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  gasped  out, 
in  a  low,  husky  voice, 

"  Here  is  the  queen :  you  know  where  to  find  my  son  : 
I  confide  both  of  them  to  your  zeal  and  loyalty.  Do  not 
forsake  them  until  you  have  delivered  them  safely  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  Most  Christian  King  of  France — the  most 
pious,  and  the  greatest  of  monarchs." 

Lauzun  bent  his  knee,  and  pressed  the  royal  hand  to  his 
lips  in  token  of  obedience,  after  which  he  withdrew  to  a 
remote  corner  of  the  chamber,  while  Mary  of  Modena  ap- 
proached the  bed  to  take  leave  of  her  ill-fated  husband. 
Their  parting  was  a  melancholy  one,  for  each  felt  that  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  eternal  ;  but  after  a  time  tlie  weeping 
queen  turned,  with  a  gesture  of  entreaty  toward  the 
French  duke,  who  succeeded  in  leading  her  from  the  room. 
In  five  minutes  more  the  fugitives  were  seated  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  Florentine  minister;  and  after  having  secured 
the  person  of  the  prince  with  his  nurses,  they  made  their 
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way  to  the  river,  near  Westminster,  where  M.  de  Lauzun 
had  a  boat  in  waiting,  rowed  only  by  a  single  boatman,  of 
whose  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  he  had  previously  as- 
sured himself. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy  ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  swollen  river  dashed  its  wind-swept  waters  heav- 
ily against  the  banks  ;  but  despite  these  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances they  reached  the  opposite  shore  so  rapidly 
that  the  carriage  which  the  duke  had  hired  to  convey  them 
below  Gravesend  was  not  at  its  post  when  they  reached 
the  appointed  spot ;  and  thus,  while  Dufour,  the  confiden- 
tial valet  of  Lauzun,  proceeded  to  seek  the  missing 
coachman  at  a  small  public-house  situated  a  short  distance 
from  the  river,  the  queen  remained  for  twenty  minutes 
buried  to  her  ankles  in  mud,  and  exposed  to  the  whole 
fury  of  the  storm. 

The  extreme  energy  and  impatience  of  the  French 
valet  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  landlord  ;  who,  resolved 
if  possible  to  solve  what  he  felt  convinced  must  prove  to 
be  a  secret  of  some  importance,  no  sooner  saw  the  tardy 
coachman  mount  his  box,  and  prepare  to  set  forth  in 
search  of  his  employers,  than  he  determined  to  accom- 
pany him,  under  the  pretext  of  tendering  his  services. 
He  accordingly  armed  himself  with  a  lantern,  and,  spring- 
ing upon  the  foot-board  of  the  carriage,  arrived  with  the 
equipage  at  the  river-bank,  when  he  instantly  turned  the 
full  glare  of  the  light  on  the  shivering  group  who  were 
awaiting  its  advent.  Fortunately  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  duke,  who  immediately  detected  the  motive  of  this 
sudden  illumination,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  affect  to 
slip,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  bearer  of  the  lantern, 
they  both  fell  together,  and  in  so  doing  extinguished  the 
candle,  and  afforded  to  the  illustrious  fugitives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  the  carriage  undetected. 

A  piece  of  gold  soon  appeased  the  wrath  of  the  land- 
lord ;     and  tliis  done,  the  travelers   drove  off,  and  a  mile 
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or  two  upon  the  road,  were  met  by  a  friend  of  Lauzun,  a 
certain  M.  de  Saint  Victor,  accompanied  by  three  horse- 
men, well  mounted,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  by  whom  they 
were  escorted  at  a  little  distance,  and  thus  protected  from 
absolute  danger,  although  still  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  little 
party  reached  the  secluded  bay  in  which  a  yacht,  hired  by 
the  duke,  was  awaiting  their  arrival,  whose  captain  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  individuality  of  his  passengers, 
and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  their  embarkation.  The 
queen,  closely  veiled,  and  carrying  the  Prince  of  Wales 
under  her  arm  like  a  bundle  of  clothing,  at  once  descended 
to  the  cabin,  where  she  remained  throughout  the  passage  ; 
while  M.  de  Lauzun,  to  whom  every  order  given  by  the 
captain  was  instantly  translated,  stood  prepared  to  plunge 
a  dagger  into  his  breast  upon  the  slightest  suspicion  of  trea- 
son. He,  however,  evinced  no  such  intention  ;  and  after 
a  favorable  run,  the  yacht  cast  anchor  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  at  Dunes,  near  Calais. 

By  singular  good  fortune  the  infant  prince,  at  that  pe- 
riod only  six  months  old,  had  never  uttered  a  cry,  either  in 
the  carriage,  or  on  board  the  vessel ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  the  anchor  was  dropped,  having  awoke  hungry,  and 
the  nurse,  then  suffering  from  sea-sickness,  being  unable  to 
satisfy  his  craving,  he  began  to  moan  so  piteously,  that  the 
sound  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  captain  ;  who, 
instantly  suspecting  the  truth,  turned  with  a  gestm-e  of  in- 
telligence toward  the  duke,  exclaiming,  "  I  will  lose  no 
time  in  putting  my  little  friend  ashore  :"  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  disembarkation,  when  the  queen  emerged  from 
her  hiding-place,  and  stood  unveiled  upon  the  deck  of  his 
vessel,  he  approached  her  with  profound  respect ;  and 
seizing  an  opportunity  when  he  could  not  be  overheard  by 
any  of  the  crew,  murmured,  with  downcast  eyes,  "  I  shall 
probably  be  hanged  on  my  return  ;  but  I  shall  at  least  die 
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with  the  consciousness  that  I  have  assisted  in  saving  the 
life  of  Your  Majesty." 

Mary  of  Modena  strove  to  smile  amid  her  tears  as  she 
extended  her  hand,  and  permitted  him  to  raise  it  to  his 
hps  ;  after  which  she  repaid  his  loyalty  with  regal  munifi- 
cence, and  stepped  on  shore.  At  Calais  she  was  received 
by  M.  de  Charost,  who  lodged  her  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
citizen,  apologizing  for  an  absence  of  ceremonial,  which 
had  been  solely  occasioned  by  his  ignorance  of  her  intend- 
ed arrival ;  to  which  address  the  fugitive  queen  answered, 
with  a  sad  smile,  as  she  flung  herself  into  a  chair  with  the 
royal  child  clasped  to  her  bosom,  "  Spare  yourself  all  fur- 
ther excuses,  sir ;  it  is  more  than  three  months  since  I 
have  felt  so  well,  and  so  tranquil  as  regards  my  own  fate 
or  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

An  hour  after  her  landing,  Mary  of  Modena  addressed 
the  letter  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  hastened  to  reply  in  a  spirit  of  chivalry  worthy  of  a 
great  and  prosperous  monarch. 

Nevertheless,  although  assured  of  a  welcome  which 
gratified  her  heart  and  satisfied  her  dignity,  the  queen 
resolutely  refused  to  proceed  farther  than  Boulogne  until 
she  received  satisfactory  assurances  of  her  husband's  eva- 
sion, determined,  as  she  declared,  should  he  unhappily  be 
arrested,  to  return  and  share  his  martyrdom.  The  high- 
hearted Mary  of  Modena  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
undergo  so  bitter  a  trial,  for  news  soon  reached  her  of  the 
successful  flight  of  James  from  the  capital,  upon  which 
she  at  once  commenced  her  journey  towaid  Paris. 

When  Louis  XIV.  was  informed  that  the  illustrious 
fugitive  was  approaching,  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by 
Monsieur  and  Monseigneur,  to  meet  her,  and  halted  near 
Chalon,  in  a  cross-way  whence  several  roads  diverged, 
where  he  waited  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
any  trace  of  the  travelers  appeared  ;  at  the  close  of  that 
time,  however,    the    carriage    containing    the    Prince    of 
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Wales  halted  a  few  paces  from  his  own,  and  it  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  the  king  alighted,  and  opening  the 
door  with  his  own  hand,  said,  cheerfully,  "  I  must  make 
the  first  visit."  He  then  took  the  royal  infant  in  his  arms, 
kissed  it  several  times,  expatiated  upon  its  beauty,  and  only 
restored  it  finally  to  its  nurse  in  order  to  welcome  the  queen, 

Mary  of  Modena  no  sooner  recognized  Louis  XIV. 
than  she  alighted  in  her  turn,  and  advanced  toward  him 
with  an  unsteady  step  ;  but  in  the  next  instant  the  lips  of 
the  king  wei-e  fastened  upon  her  forehead. 

"  Sire,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  you  see  be- 
foi'e  you  an  unfoi'tunate  princess,  who  comes  to  seek  her 
only  consolation  in  the  kindness  of  Your  Majesty ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  add  that  I  am  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  it,  as  I  have  always  been  sincerely  attached  to  your 
interests." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Louis,  with  one  of  those  beaming 
smiles  which  rarely  but  gloriously  irradiated  his  fine  coun- 
tenance, "  I  render  you  to-day  only  a  melancholy  service  ; 
but  I  trust  soon  to  do  you  one  of  more  importance,  and 
more  worthy  alike  of  you,  of  the  king  my  brother,  and  of 
myself. 

He  then  presented  Monsieur  and  Monseigneur  to  the 
royal  stranger,  who,  after  an  exchange  of  compliments, 
followed  the  king  into  her  coach,  where  she  was  already 
accompanied  by  Lady  Powis  and  the  Signora  Vittoria 
Montecuculi,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached.  Thus  they 
proceeded  to  St.  Germain,  where  they  arrived  at  four 
o'clock  ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  driven  into  the  grand 
court  of  the  palace  than  the  king  alighted,  and  offering  his 
hand  to  his  illustrious  visitor,  conducted  her  to  a  magnifi- 
cent apartment  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  queen, 
saying,  courteously,  as  they  crossed  the  threshold, 

"  If,  indeed,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  can  still  feel  an 
interest  in  earthly  things,  even  in  that  heaven  to  which 
her  soul  has  ascended,  she  can  but  be  gratified   on  see- 
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ing  her  place  occupied  by  another  Mary,  so  beautiful  and 
80  virtuous." 

After  having  thus  nobly  installed  his  royal  guest,  Louis 
XIV.  with  his  suite  returned  to  Versailles  ;  and  on  taking 
possession  of  the  palace  of  St.  Germain,  which  was  thence- 
forward to  become  the  abode  of  the  illustrious  exiles, 
Mary  of  Modeua  found  herself  at  the  head  of  the  same 
household  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  French 
queen,  and  surrounded  by  every  appliance  of  comfort  and 
luxury ;  while  among  the  costly  presents  which  had  been 
prepared  for  her,  she  discovered  a  purse  containing  ten 
thousand  louis  d'ors. 

Meanwhile,  James  II.,  after  a  perilous  passage,  had  landed 
in  his  turn  at  Ambleteuse,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Duke 
d'Aumont  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  the  province,  and 
escorted  to  Boulogne,  wdience  Mary  of  Modena  had  only 
departed  on  the  previous  evening.  On  the  morrow,  after 
mass,  the  fugitive  king  put  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  small 
bottle  of  wine  into  his  pocket,  and,  throwing  himself  into 
a  hack-chaise,  proceeded  to  Abbeville,  where  he  slept ; 
and  afterward  halted  at  Luzarche,  where  he  found  a  re- 
lay of  horses,  and  several  suits  of  clothes  which  had  been 
forwarded  for  his  use  by  Louis  XIV. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  the  French  king  dispatched  a 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber  to  the  English  monarch,  to 
request  that  he  would  immediately  set  out  for  St.  Germain, 
where  he  himself  awaited  his  arrival  in  the  sleeping-room 
of  the  queen,  who  was  reposing  after  the  fatigue  of  her 
hurried  journey.  Louis  XIV.  reached  St,  Germain  at  five 
o'clock  ;  and  at  half-past  six  James  II.  drove  into  the 
court,  preceded  by  a  number  of  torch-bearers,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  first  valet-de-chambre  of  his  royal  host,  and 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  Deaude,  the  lieutenant  of  the  body- 
guard, who  had  been  selected  by  Louis  as  the  immediate 
attendants  of  the  exiled  monarch,  and  who  had  hastened 
to  receive  his  orders  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace. 
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As  he  alighted,  the  eye  of  James  fell  upon  the  figure  of 
Lauzun,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  was  wait- 
ing to  welcome  him ;  and  throwing  his  arms  affectionately 
al?out  his  neck,  he  exclaimed,  earnestly,  "  Here  is  a  good 
friend  whom  I  am  delighted  to  meet  in  this  place." 

Louis  XIV.  had,  meanwhile,  advanced  as  far  as  the  state 
guard-room  to  welcome  his  royal  guest;  and  as  he  ap- 
proached, James  bent  his  knee  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  done 
so  than  Louis  raised  and  embraced  him  several  times  in 
succession;  after  which  he  said,  gayly,  "Let  us  lose  no 
more  time ;  the  queen  is  dying  to  see  Your  Majesty ;" 
and  the  two  sovereigns  forthwith  preceded  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Mary  of  Modena,  the  French  king  persisting  in 
v/9,lking  on  the  left  of  his  companion,  despite  his  efforts  to 
prevent  it. 

The  meeting  of  the  royal  pair  was  most  affecting,  and 
tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIV.  e.s  he  witnessed 
their  emotion  ;  nor  was  it  until  they  had  began  to  recover 
their  composure  that  he  prepared  to  retura  to  Versailles ; 
when,  on  perceiving  that  James  was  about  to  conduct  him 
to  the  gate,  he  remarked,  with  a  smile,  "  You  must  forego 
your  purpose,  for  to-day  you  are  still  my  guest.  To-moi-- 
row,  when  you  visit  me  at  Versailles,  I  will  do  the  honors 
in  form  :  a  compliment  you  shall  return  the  next  time  I 
come  to  St.  Germain,  after  which  we  will  dispense  with 
ceremony." 

As  he  was  traversing  the  state  apartments  the  munifi- 
cent monarch  caused  a  casket  containing  ten  thousand 
pistoles  to  be  deposited  on  a  bureau  in  the  English  king's 
bedchamber  ;  after  which  he  glanced  around  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  sumptuous  apparel  and  other  luxui'ies 
which*  he  had  ordered  to  be  transported  there  for  the 
comfort  of  his  guest  had  been  duly  delivered  ;  and  then 
ascending  his  carriage,  was  driven  rapidly  toward  Ver- 
sailles, suiTOunded  by  his  noble  and  brilliant  body-guard.* 
*  Cbroniques  de  I'GEil  de  Boeuf. 
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Nor  did  the  munificence  of  the  French  monarch  limit 
itself  to  this  princely  reception  :  before  night  the  court  of 
James  was  regulated ;  six  hundred  thousand  livres  annu- 
ally were  allotted  for  the  expenses  of  his  establishment, 
and  he  was  provided  with  the  same  guards  and  officers  as 
Louis  himself.  Immediate  preparations  were,  moreover, 
set  on  foot  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  fugitive  king ; 
who,  however,  as  weak  in  adversity  as  he  had  previously 
been  puerile  in  prosperity,  took  little  interest  in  the  efforts 
of  his  generous  ally  ;  but  passed  his  time  principally  in 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  convent  he  frequently 
visited,  asserting  that  he  was  a  member  of  their  order, 
and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  the  assertion  was  literally 
true  ;  for  he  had,  while  Duke  of  York,  caused  himself  to 
be  admitted  one  of  the  brotherhood. 

This  pusillanimity  in  a  dethroned  king  so  lowered  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  that  he  became  a  theme  for  the 
ballad-mongers;  and  after  having  been  driven  out  of  Eng- 
land, was  fated  to  become  the  jest  of  France  ;  while  so 
little  merit  did  he  derive  from  his  bigotry  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  the  brother  of  Louvois,  said  publicly 
in  his  antechamber  at  St.  Germain,  "We  have  here  a 
worthy  man  who  has  lost  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass." 
From  Rome  he  received  nothing  save  indulgences  and 
lampoons ;  and  throughout  the  wliole  revolution  his  faith 
availed  him  so  little,  that  when  the  Prince  of  Orange,  al- 
though the  head  of  the  Calvinist  party,  put  to  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  him,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Cath- 
olic King  at  the  Hague  caused  masses  to  be  said  for  the 
success  of  the  expedition.* 

During  the  cei'emonial  receptions  of  the  English  sover- 
eigns by  the  different  members  of  the  I'oyal  family,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  had  remained  secluded  in  her  own  apart- 
ments ;  but  these  were  no  sooner  at  an  end  than  she  pre- 
pared in  her  turn  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  exiled  queen, 
*  Lc  Sieclc  cle  Louis  XIV. 
R* 
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and  for  that  purpose  proceeded  to  St.  Germain,  where  she 
was  detained  for  several  minutes  in  an  antechamber  before 
she  was  admitted  to  her  presence.  The  delay  was  acci- 
dental, and  the  time  which  it  occupied  was  short;  but  the 
first  grew  into  an  insult,  and  the  latter  swelled  into  centu- 
ries, when  subjected  to  the  morbid  irritation  of  jealous 
haughtiness,  consequent  upon  a  sudden  elevation  and  a 
false  position. 

Thus  was  it  that,  in  an  accidental  circumstance,  Madame 
de  Maintenon — too  high-placed  to  consider  herself  as  a 
mere  subject,  and  although  not  the  recognized  Queen  of 
France,  yet  esteeming  herself,  as  the  wife  of  the  king,  at 
least  on  an  equality  with  an  English  princess — felt  deeply 
aggrieved  at  the  necessity  in  which  she  had  found  hei-self 
of  waiting  the  convenience  of  anothei",  and  immediately 
imbibed  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  royal  exile. 

The  graceful  reception  of  Mary  of  Modena  was  well 
calculated  to  remove  any  unfavorable  impression,  had  she 
had  a  less  tyrannical  feeling  to  contend  against  than  that 
of  mortified  vanity  ;  for  as  her  stately  visitor  swept  into  the 
room  with  the  expression  of  haughty  humility  which  she 
well  knew  how  to  assume,  Her  Majesty  exclaimed  frankly, 
"  I  trust,  madam,  that  you  will  forgive  the  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  your  introduction,  when  you  remember  that  I 
am  myself  much  moi-e  to  pity,  in  having  lost  so  much  time, 
during  which  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  hapj^iness  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  you." 

Despite  this  graciousness,  however,  the  disconcerted 
favorite,  on  her  return  to  Vei'sailles,  complained  bitterly 
to  Louis  XIV.  of  the  indignity  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected by  his  royal  guests ;  and  although  the  king  affected 
to  smile  at  the  circumstance,  and  to  declare  that  it  involved 
no  possible  affront,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  when, 
some  days  afterward,  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
appeared  at  Versailles,  Madame  de  Maintenon  contributed 
in  no  slight  degi'ee  to  render  their  position  one  of  difficulty. 
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James  and  Mary  were  anxious  in  their  misfortune  to  retain 
as  many  external  evidences  of  their  rank,  and  to  exact  as 
much  respect  from  those  about  them  as  they  could  still 
enforce  ;  while  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
endeavored  to  make  them  acknowledge  his  own  supremacy 
in  all  things ;  and  thus,  it  was  a  considerable  time  befoi'S 
the  proper  ceremonial  to  be  observed  between  the  two 
courts  could  be  regulated. 

Ultimately,  however,  it  was  decided  that  James  II.  should 
consider  himself  as  on  an  equality  with  Monseigneur,  and 
that  Louis  XIV.  should  act  in  the  same  manner  toward 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  while  the  dauphin,  who  was  only  to 
occupy  a  folding  seat  in  the  presence  of  the  English  king, 
was  to  be  authorized  to  use  an  arm-chair  in  that  of  his 
wife,  and  this  great  question  once  decided,  the  exiled 
sovereigns,  who  had,  in  their  hour  of  need,  come  to  ask  of 
France  a  refuge  from  persecution,  and  who  had  been  so 
royally  received,  soon  became  the  observed  of  the  whole 
court ;  upon  whom,  however,  they  severally  produced  a 
very  different  impression. 

The  mean,  undignified,  and  characterless  physiognomy 
of  the  king,  his  vacillating  pi'inciples,  limited  intellect, 
and  bigoted  prejudices,  formed  a  fearful  contrast  with  the 
physical  and  mental  perfections  of  his  high-minded  and 
beautiful  consort.  To  eyes  and  hair  of  the  deepest  black, 
Mary  of  Modena  combined  a  complexion  of  the  most  daz- 
zling whiteness,  while  a  somewhat  amjile  mouth  was  re- 
deemed by  a  smile  of  the  most  exquisite  sweetness,  and 
teeth  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Tall  and  finely  formed,  the 
English  queen  boasted,  moreover,  hands  and  arms  which 
both  in  color  and  form  might  have  vied  with  those  of  Anne 
of  Austria  herself,  and  her  voice  was  singularly  harmo- 
nious. Highly  intellectual,  she  not  only  conversed  agree- 
ably, but  frequently  put  forth  ideas  alike  startling  and 
novel ;  while  the  extreme  propriety  of  her  conduct,  based 
upon  a  religious  pruiciple  which,  however  admirable  in 
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itself,  she  carried  to  an  excess  bordering  upon  superstition, 
was  at  once  the  marvel  and  the  reproach  of  the  beauties 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  did  not  scruple  to  whis- 
per among  themselves  that  the  nullity  of  James  II.,  com- 
bined with  the  atmosphere  of  Versailles,  would  not  fail  ere 
lono-  to  work  a  moral  revolution  in  the  staid  and  matronly 
bearing  of  the  Enghsh  queen:  a  prophecy  which  was, 
however,  never  realized.* 

The  energetic  but  somewhat  tardy  efforts  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  favor  of  his  royal  guest  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  dangerous  illness.  Although  the  French  king  had  as 
yet  only  attained  his  forty-ninth  year,  a  premature  old  age 
was  fast  growing  upon  him  :  he  had  already  suffered  se- 
verely on  several  occasions  from  gout,  but  the  indisposition 
which  now  supervened  was  of  a  nature  to  create  general 
apprehension.  It  was  induced  by  an  internal  fistula,  and 
although  the  science  of  surgery  had  made  considerable 
progress  during  his  reign,  it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  cope  with  so  unfamiliar  a  malady.  The  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu  had  died  of  the  same  disease  from  the 
inability  of  those  about  him;  and  consequently  the  danger 
of  the  monarch  spread  consternation  throughout  France. 
The  churches  were  constantly  crowded  with  devotees,  offer- 
ing up  prayers  for  his  recovery,  and  general  lamentations 
were  heard  on  all  sides. 

Felix,  the  head-surgeon,  no  sooner  ascertained  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  king's  ailment  than  he  shut  himself  up 
in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and,  during  an  entire  month,  assisted 
by  the  most  able  members  of  his  profession,  invented  in- 
struments calculated  at  once  to  abridge  the  necessary  oper- 
ation, and  to  render  it  less  painful ;  and  with  these  he 
operated  upon  patients  similarly  affected  in  the  ])ublic 
hospitals,  as  well  as  others  who  were  induced  by  the  offer 
of  large  rewards  and  the  hope  of  cure  tc-  submit  to  the 
same  trial ;  but  most  of  these  died  under  the  knife,  and 
*  Chroniques  do  I'CEil  de  Boenf. 
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were  buried  during  the  night.  Notwithstanding  this  pre- 
caution, however,  the  bodies  were  seen  leaving  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  and  a  rumor  spread  that  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  the  king  had  been  discovered,  and  that  the  culprits 
had  been  put  to  death  by  poison  and  torture.  General 
alarm  ensued,  and  every  one  was  for  a  time  in  terror  of 
momentary  arrest.* 

Having  at  length  acquired  the  necessary  dexterity,  Felix 
warned  the  king  to  prepare  for  the  operation,  without 
concealing  from  him  the  peril  to  which  he  would  be  ex- 
posed ;  but  Louis  XIV.  did  not  shrink  from  the  danger, 
merely  desiring  that  the  affair  might  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  in  order  not  to  increase  the  public  alarm,  and  com- 
manding that  the  dauphiness  should  receive  company,  and 
give  a  ball,  as  though  his  indisposition  were  of  a  trivial 
nature. 

Four  persons  only  were,  accordingly,  aware  of  the  ex- 
treme peril  of  the  crisis,  and  these  four  remained  in  his 
chamber  throughout  the  operation — Madame  de  Maintenon, 
Louvois,  the  Dauphin,  and  Felix,  who  himself  made  all  the 
preparations,  and  ultimately  removed  the  fistula  without 
assistance.  Throughout  the  whole  agony  the  king  did  not 
utter  a  groan ;  but,  exhausted  as  he  was,  insisted  upon 
receiving  the  ministers,  who  accordingly  transacted  busi- 
ness during  the  evening  at  his  bedside  ;  and,  in  order  that 
no  sensation  should  be  created  in  foreign  courts  by  a  report 
of  his  danger,  he,  on  the  following  day,  gave  audience  to 
the  several  ambassadors  ;  while  to  this  physical  and  moral 
courage  he  superadded,  on  this  trying  occasion,  a  munifi- 
cence worthy  of  a  great  monarch,  by  presenting  to  the 
skillful  operator  who  had  rescued  him  from  death  a  fine 
estate  valued  at  more  than  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

From  this  period  the  king  never  again  frequented  the 
theaters,  while  the  dauphiness,  whose  melancholy  hourly 
increased,  and  who  was  already  sufiering  under  the  first 
^  Memoires  de  la  Beaumelle. 
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attacks  of  the  wasting  hypochondria  of  which  she  ultimately 
died  in  1690,  entered  into  no  public  amusements,  and 
remained  constantly  in  her  own  apartments. 

Madame  de  Montespan,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
quitted  Versailles  in  tears  and  wretchedness,  had  left  be- 
hind her  a  void  at  court  that  was  destined  never  to  be 
filled  up.  Her  wit,  her  magnificence,  and  her  profusion 
had  collected  about  her  a  circle  as  brilliant  as  it  was 
attractive,  and  one  which  the  increasing  seriousness  of  the 
king  offered  no  encouragement  to  renew.  Nor  did  the 
lady  abdicate  with  more  philosophy  than  the  courtiers 
witnessed  her  departure  ;  for  although  in  her  first  moments 
of  mortification  and  resentment  she  retired  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Joseph,  her  worldly  habits  rendered  such  a  seclusion 
intolerable  to  her;  and  she  wandered  from  Paris  to  Bour- 
bon, and  from  Bourbon  to  Fontevrault,  without  finding 
peace  or  consolation  anywhere. 

More  than  ever  tenacious  of  the  honors  due  to  her  posi- 
tion as  the  mother  of  the  king's  children,  she  caused  her 
hotel  in  the  capital  to  be  fitted  up  with  almost  regal  splen- 
dor, superintending  all  the  details  herself  with  the  most 
rigorous  exactness.  There  was  but  one  arm-chair  in  her  re- 
ception-room, and  when  she  was  visited  by  the  princes  her 
sons,  they  were  merely  accommodated  with  chairs  without 
arms.  When  they  took  their  leave,  she  accompanied  them 
in  consideration  of  their  rank,  to  the  center  of  the  I'oom  ; 
but  this  was  a  condescension  which  she  never  exhibited 
save  toward  Mademoiselle  and  themselves. 

Certain  historians  have  asserted  that,  at  this  period, 
although  unable  to  submit  herself  to  a  monastic  life,  she 
performed  austere  penances,  and  wore  a  garment  of  hair- 
cloth ;  but  she  herself  makes  a  jest  of  these  assertions, 
declaring  that  she  preferred  works  of  charity,  and  in- 
dulgred  in  these  without  restriction,  believinsr  them  to  be 
far  more  efficacious  than  the  infliction  of  any  personal 
suffering. 
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In  1686  the  king  married  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes,  the 
elder  of  her  daughters,  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon-Conde  ; 
but  althouo;h  the  bridal  ceremonies  were  of  the  most  maar- 
nificent  description,  the  festivities  by  which  they  were 
accompanied  were  not  sufficiently  brilliant  to  arouse  the 
court  from  its  increasing  torpidity.  The  poor  little  prin- 
cess, who  had  only  just  attained  her  twelfth  year,  could 
scarcely  move  under  the  burden  of  her  jewels,  and  her 
head-dress  was  declared  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  to 
weigh  more  than  her  whole  person. 

The  only  taste  which  Louis  XIV.  still  retained  in  all  its 
original  foi'ce  was  that  of  building ;  and  after  having  made 
the  palace  of  Versailles  the  wonder  of  all  Europe,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  the  Trianon,  of  which  Le  Notre  designed 
the  gardens  in  a  style  perfectly  dissimilar  to  that  he  had 
employed  for  those  of  the  royal  residence,  of  which  the 
present  edifice  was  merely  destined  to  be  an  appendage. 
Originally,  according  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  spot 
selected  by  the  monarch  had  been  occupied  by  a  pavilion, 
about  which  were  cultivated  flowers  and  fruit-trees  of 
various  descriptions,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Palace 
of  Flora.  This  pavilion  was  lined  with  plate-glass,  and 
porcelain  mosaics,  and  ornamented  without  by  china  vases, 
while  the  gardens  contained  long  avenues  of  orange  trees, 
myrtles,  and  jasmins,  planted  in  the  open  ground.  Pretty 
as  it  was,  however,  the  king  soon  wearied  of  it ;  and  having 
purchased  some  adjacent  land  from  the  monks  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, he  commissioned  Mansard  to  build  a  palace  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Italian  villas.  Within  a  year  the  elegant 
edifice,  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated  as  the  favor- 
ite retreat  of  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette, 
was  completed. 

On  one  occasion  Louis  XIV.  went  to  examine  into  the 
progress  of  the  building,  accompanied  by  Louvois,  when 
he  remarked  that  a  particular  window  was  out  of  propor- 
tion, and  did  not  harmonize  with  the  rest  ;  the  minister, 
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however,  jealous  of  his  dignity  as  controller  of  the  royal 
works,  would  not  admit  the  objection,  but  maintained  that 
it  was  perfectly  similar  to  the  others. 

The  king  made  no  reply,  but  on  the  following  day  he 
returned  to  Trianon,  and  desired  Le  Notre  to  declare  his 
opinion  as  to  the  size  of  the  disputed  window.  Le  Notre, 
fearful  of  offending  either  the  monarch  or  his  minister, 
endeavored  to  give  an  evasive  answer,  upon  which  Louis 
commanded  him  to  measure  it  carefully,  and  he  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  obey  ;  Louvois,  meanwhile,  mur- 
muring at  the  pertinacity  of  the  king,  and  Louis  himself 
walking  to  and  fro,  in  great  iixitation.  The  result  of  the 
trial  proved  that  the  window  was  too  small,  and  the  mon- 
arch had  no  sooner  ascertained  the  fact  than  he  turned 
angrily  to  his  minister,  declaring  that  he  was  becoming 
weary  of  his  obstinacy,  and  that  it  was  fortunate  he  had 
superintended  the  work  himself,  or  the  building  would 
have  been  crooked. 

As  this  scene  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  both 
courtiers  and  workmen,  Louvois  was  deeply  stung;  and 
on  entering  his  own  house,  he  exclaimed,  furiously,  "  I 
am  lost  if  I  do  not  find  some  occupation  for  a  man  who 
can  interest  himself  in  such  trifles.  There  is  nothinsr 
but  a  war  which  can  divert  him  from  his  buildings,  and 
war  he  shall  have.  I  will  soon  make  him  abandon  his 
trowel." 

He  kept  his  word;  and  Europe  was  once  more  plunged 
into  a  general  war,  because  a  window  had  been  made  a 
few  inches  too  narrow,  and  that  a  king  had  convicted  a 
minister  of  error.* 

.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  before  we  proceed,  that  we 
should  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  intestine  struggle  in 
which  Louis  XIV.  was  already  unhappily  engaged. 

During    a    considerable    lime    the    king    congi-atulated 
himself  upon  the  decision  with  which  he  had  commenced 
*  Mcraoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  his  dominions ;  for,  deceived  by 
the  lists  of  conversions  that  he  received  from  the  stewards 
and  other  officials  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  seduced 
by  the  continual  congratulations  and  praises  of  the  Jes- 
uits, he  began  to  look  upon  himself  as  an  apostle,  and 
to  believe  that  all  his  past  sins  would  be  blotted  out  by 
the  prowess  of  that  sword  which  he  was  now  wielding 
for  the  faith.  The  converts  were  estimated  to  him  by 
thousands,  all  of  whom  were  stated  to  have  at  once  ab- 
jured their  errors  and  communicated.  There  were,  as 
he  was  assured,  two  thousand  in  one  town  and  six  thou- 
sand in  another  all  restored  to  the  true  church.  "  And 
this,  sire,  by  the  mere  sight  of  your  troops,"  asserted 
Louvois,  "  as  I  had  foretold  to  your  Majesty." 

Louis  XIV,,  who  was  in  himself  essentially  truthful, 
and  who  never  suspected  for  an  instant  that  a  man  in 
whom  he  reposed  the  most  implicit  and  entire  confidence 
would  willfully  deceive  him,  accordingly  placed  the  firmest 
faith  in  reports  which  flattered  at  once  his  vanity  and  his 
bigotry,  while  the  victims  of  his  error  were,  in  fact,  sacri- 
ficinsf  their  consciences  to  their  fears  or  to  their  interests, 
and  purchasing  immunity  from  the  evils  they  apprehended 
by  feigned  abjurations,  which  were  no  sooner  uttered  than 
they  were  compelled  to  commit  blasphemy,  by  partaking 
of  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  sacraments  with  a  lie  upon 
their  lips,  and  thus  filling  France  with  sacrilege. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  there  were 
few  families  who  had  not  to  deplore  some  of  their  mem- 
bers condemned  to  exile;  and,  despite  all  the  precautions 
by  which  he  surrounded  himself,  the  monarch  was  occa- 
sionally compelled  to  feel  that  the  great  work  of  conver- 
sion had  not  been  carried  on  without  much  individual  suf- 
fering. He  was,  however,  more  annoyed  than  remorseful 
at  the  discovery,  and  the  only  effect  which  it  produced 
was  an  increase  of  resei've  that  led  him  to  avoid  every 
occasion  of  recurring  to  the  subject ;  while  so  much  did 
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he  dread  to  overhear  the  conversation  of  the  great  officers 
of  state,  during  his  drives,  that  when  he  was  about  to  sleep 
or  shoot  at  Marly  or  Meudon,  he,  from  this  period,  travel- 
ed alone  in  a  caleche ;  and  these  drives,  an  occasional 
hunt,  concerts,  cards,  and  at  intervals  some  tedious  court 
ceremony,  soon  formed  the  sole  amusements  of  that  circle 
which  had,  only  a  few  years  previously,  been  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  the  civilized  world. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  in  1687,  Louis  XIV.  gave 
a  fete  at  Versailles  which  recalled,  by  its  magnificence, 
the  most  palmy  days  of  his  reign.  Four  stalls  were 
erected  in  the  great  saloon,  covered  with  every  luxury 
suited  to  the  four  seasons  ;  and  their  contents  were  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  thousand  louis  d'ors.  Gold  and  silver 
stuffs,  jewels,  and  precious  stones  glittered  on  all  sides, 
and  for  these  the  courtiers  of  both  sexes  gambled  without 
incurring  any  risk,  and  carried  away  whatever  they  chanced 
to  gain.  When  the  tables  were  removed,  the  king  and  the 
dauphin  distributed  the  remainder  of  the  prizes  among  the 
guests  ;  but,  despite  this  profuse  liberality,  the  entei'tain- 
ment,  profitable  as  it  was,  went  off  gloomily;  all  were  anx- 
ious and  ill  at  ease,  for  gayety  had  given  place  to  grandeur, 
and  etifjuet  had  superseded  enjoyment.* 

It  was  probably  this  fact  which,  at  that  period,  induced 
some  of  the  most  gallant  of  the  young  French  nobility 
to  exchange  the  tedium  of  so  ponderous  and  burdensome 
a  magnificence  for  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  foreign 
warfare,  and  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, whose  forces  were  then  in  Hungary  in  arms  against 
the  Turks.  Among  these  noble  volunteers  were  included 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  son-in-law  of  the  king,  and  the 
Prince  de  la  Roche-Sur-Yon,  as  well  as  Prince  Eusfene, 
and  many  other  members  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
in  France. 

The  latter,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Countess  de  Sois- 
*    Histoire  du  Reguo  de  Louis  XIV.,  par  Rcbotilet. 
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sons,  had  been  destined  for  the  church,  but  his  predilec- 
tion for  a  military  life  induced  him  to  join  the  expedition, 
and  to  abandon  forever  all  pretensions  to  the  cardinalate; 
when  Louvois,  discovering  that  his  example  was  likely  to 
prove  contagious,  and  feeling  that  it  was  imprudent  for 
France  to  sti'engthen  the  hands  of  a  power  against  which 
she  might  soon  declare  herself  in  her  turn,  conceived  and 
executed  one  of  those  extreme  and  disgraceful  measures 
which  were  only  too  common  throughout  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  that  monarch  him- 
self encouraged,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  secret  feelings 
and  motives  of  his  courtiers.  Having  intercepted  the  let- 
ters brought  by  a  courier  from  the  seat  of  war,  as  well  as 
possessed  himself  of  others  addressed  to  the  illustrious 
combatants,  he  brought  the  whole,  still  sealed,  to  the  king. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  endeavored 
to  make  him  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  imprudence  ; 
not  daring  to  expostulate  aloud,  she  was  condemned  to 
find  all  her  efforts  useless,  and,  as  the  letters  were  opened 
one  by  one,  she  became  convinced  that  the  mischief  which 
must  ensue  was  incalculable.  Nor  was  Louvois  less  em- 
barrassed when  he  discovered  that  among  them  weie  one 
from  his  own  son  and  a  second  from  the  husband  of  his 
daughter;  but  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  abide  the  issue. 

Louis  XIV.  read  through  the  whole  of  the  packet,  from 
the  first  sheet  to  the  last,  with  the  most  complete  com- 
posure, although  the  task  must  have  been  one  of  deep 
and  bitter  mortification.  In  it  he  found  letters  from  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Duke  de  Villeroy,  and 
many  other  young  men  of  the  highest  rank,  who,  full  of 
the  excitement  and  enterprise  by  which  they  weve  sur- 
rounded, drew  caustic  comparisons  between  the  court  of 
Versailles  and  the  camp  of  Buda,  and  jested  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  citizen  king,  who  was  growing  old  before  his 
time  with  his  peasant-woman,"  laughed   at  his  taste  for 
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sieges  and  his  aversion  to  battles,  and  made  merry  on  the 
subject  of  the  palace  festivals  and  the  quasi-queen. 

All  this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  monarch  who, 
intoxicated  with  the  incense  of  adulation  and  jealous  of 
his  personal  renown,  was  now  condemned  to  see  himself 
hurled  from  his  pedestal,  and  to  learn  the  hollowness  of 
the  plaudits  by  which  he  had  been  elevated  to  its  summit. 

But  even  this  was  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  impru- 
dence of  which  Louvois  had  been  guilty:  the  iron  had 
to  be  driven  home,  and  it  was  so ;  for,  ere  long,  the  king 
laid  his  hand  upon  two  letter's  which  were  fated  to  wound 
him  to  the  heart's  core.  One  was  from  the  Cardinal  de 
Bouillon,  containing  a  bitter  satire  on  the  conduct  of  the 
monarch,  his  government,  and  his  person,  and  filled  with 
those  unpalatable  truths  which  are  never  forgotten,  while 
the  other  was  from  his  daughter,  the  Princess  de  Conti, 
who,  in  giving  to  her  husband  a  detail  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  court,  had  made  use  of  a  slighting  expression  to- 
ward himself. 

The  result  of  the  ministerial  experiment  was  conse- 
quently calamitous  in  every  way.  It  augmented  the  dis- 
trust of  Louis,  who  thenceforward  never  ventured  to  place 
faith  in  any  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  while 
it  involved  the  temporary  exile  of  the  heedless  young  men 
who  had  been  incautious  enough  to  trust  their  ebullitions 
of  gayety  or  spleen  to  the  sanctity  of  a  seal.  In  the  case 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  the  great  almoner,  a  man 
whose  age  and  whose  pi'ofession  should  alike  have  guard- 
ed him  from  such  an  imprudence,  and  who  was,  moreover, 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  Louvois,  the  king  was  more 
severe  ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  court. 

Nor  was  the  young  princess  fated  to  escape  unpunished. 
She  had  long  been  the  favorite  of  her  father,  who,  in  his 
gravest  moments,  had  always  a  smile  to  bestow  upon  her 
witty  and  sarcastic  sallies ;   but  on  her  next    appearance 
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in  bis  pi'esence  he  turned  upon  her  a  look  of  cold  disdain 
which  sent  her  weeping  to  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  There,  however,  she  found  little  consolation,  al- 
though her  crime  was  communicated  to  her ;  and  as  she 
still  knelt,  suffocating  with  sobs,  and  unable  to  utter  a 
word  in  extenuation  of  her  fault,  she  heard  the  low,  stern 
voice  of  her  step-mother  exclaim,  "  Weep,  weep,  madam, 
for  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have  a  bad  heart." 

The  penance  of  the  princess  was,  to  appear  once  a  day 
before  the  monarch,  who,  although  he  did  not  address  to 
her  one  word  of  anger  or  reproach,  yet  gazed  upon  her 
with  such  a  sad  and  reproachful  expression  that  she  could 
better  have  supported  the  most  passionate  invective.* 

This  was  not,  however,  fated  to  be  the  most  serious 
cause  of  displeasure  given  by  Madame  de  Conti  to  her 
royal  father ;  for,  during  the  campaign,  an  intrigue  was 
discovered  at  court  in  which  the  Prince  de  Conti  had 
been  the  principal  culprit,  seconded  by  the  Marshal  de 
Luxembourg  and  his  son,  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  and 
of  which  the  princess  was  destined  to  be  the  first  victim. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  the  dauphin  had  spent  his  hours  of  relaxation 
in  the  saloons  of  his  handsome  step-sister  and  in  the  society 
of  her  maid  of  honor,  where  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  a  circle  devoted  to  his  interests,  who,  however,  appre- 
hensive that,  should  they  not  secure  the  confidence  of 
Mademoiselle  Choin,  they  might  ultimately  lose  that  of 
the  prince  himself,  devised  a  method  by  which  they  be- 
lieved that  they  should  definitively  establish  a  claim  upon 
her  regard  that  would  never  be  gainsaid. 

M.  de  Luxembourg  had  a  relative  at  court  named  Cler- 
mont, an  ensign  in  the  royal  guard,  who  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  the  day,  full  of  courage  and  ambition, 
but  limited  in  his  resources.  The  marshal,  anxious  to 
push  his  fortunes,  had  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
*  Memoires  de  la  Beauuielle. 
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Madame  de  Conti,  by  whom  he  had  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  where  he  had  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  favorable  notice  of  the  dauphin  ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that,  during  the  absence  of  the  prince  in  Germany, 
he  should  be  informed  of  the  great  influence  exerted  by 
Mademoiselle  Choin  over  his  mind,  and  urged  to  ask  her 
hand.  The  young  soldier  pleaded  that  the  very  circum- 
stance which  they  advanced  tended  to  render  such  a  pro- 
ceeding both  onerous  and  full  of  peril;  but  he  was  quickly 
reassured  by  the  declaration  that  the  bond  between  the 
dauphin  and  the  maid  of  honor  was  simply  one  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  that,  should  he  resolve  to  win  her  affections  and 
to  make  her  his  wife,  he  might  be  prepared  for  advance- 
ment even  beyond  his  hopes. 

M.  de  Clermont,  poor,  ambitious,  and  by  no  means 
unconscious  of  the  value  of  court  favor,  listened  eagerly 
to  the  specious  reasoning  of  his  friends,  paid  his  addresses 
to  Mademoiselle  Choin,  and  ere  long  had  reason  to  feel 
assured  that  his  suit  was  by  no  means  hopeless ;  but, 
unfortunately,  M.  de  Clermont  had  previously  devoted 
himself,  in  a  marked  manner,  to  the  Princess  de  Conti ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  proffered  his  hand  to  her  maid  of 
honor  than  the  latter  declined  its  acceptance  upon  the 
sole  plea  of  his  passion  for  her  mistress.  The  dilemma 
was  a  difficult  one.  The  protestations  of  the  suitor  failed 
to  satisfy  the  lady  ;  and  at  length,  in  order  to  convince 
her  of  the  perfect  sincerity  of  his  passion,  M.  de  Clermont 
consented  to  place  in  her  hands  all  the  letters  which  he 
had  received  from  the  princess;  and  this  pledge  was  no 
sooner  given  than  the  approval  of  the  daujDhin  was  solicit- 
ed and  obtained  to  an  alliance  by  which,  on  his  return  to 
France,  he  secured  the  society  of  two  persons  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  while  even  the  Princess  de  Conti  declared 
herself  gratified  by  the  event  without  suspecting  that  she 
had  been  betrayed. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  negotiation  letters  had 
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been  passing,  by  every  courier,  to  and  from  the  dauphin 
and  the  Prince  de  Conti  in  Germany,  Luxembourg  and 
Clermont  in  Flanders,  and  Madame  de  Conti  and  Made- 
moiselle Choin  ;  and  this  vigorous  corres230ndence  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  vi'ho,  suspecting  some 
cabal,  immediately  adopted  his  usual  system  of  detaining 
and  examining  all  the  letters  dispatched  by  the  several 
parties.  Thus  the  whole  plot  was  revealed  to  him  ;  and, 
shortly  afterward,  a  day  of  rain  rendering  him  unable 
to  take  his  usual  exercise,  immediately  that  he  rose  from 
table,  he  sent  to  desire  that  his  daughter  would  attend 
him  in  his  cabinet.  Such  a  summons  at  once  surpi-ised 
and  alarmed  the  princess,  who  was  accustomed  to  see 
him  only  at  stated  hours  ;  and  it  was  consequently  with 
considerable  trepidation  that  she  prepared  to  obey.  On 
arriving  in  the  outer  cabinet,  her  lady  of  honor  could 
proceed  no  farther,  and  she  was  compelled  to  encounter 
the  presence  of  the  king  alone,  who  had  no  sooner  re- 
marked her  entrance  than  he  addressed  her  in  a  tone  of 
great  severity,  declaring  that  dissimulation  would  avail 
her  nothing,  for  that  he  was  aware  of  her  correspond- 
ence with  M.  de  Clermont,  and  then,  without  allowing  her 
time  to  recover  the  first  shock  of  such  an  announcement, 
he  thrust  his  hand  angrily  into  his  pocket,  and  drawing  out 
a  mass  of  papers,  demanded  sternly  if  she  recognized  the 
writing. 

The  poor  princess,  who  at  once  identified  her  letters, 
attempted  in  vain  to  sue  for  pardon,  for  before  she  could 
aiticulate  a  word  she  fainted — a  circumstance  which 
softened  the  anger  of  the  king,  who  having  seated  her  in 
a  chair,  and  restored  her  to  consciousness,  placed  the 
letters  in  her  hand,  representing  to  her  with  a  gentleness 
for  which,  ten  minutes  previously,  she  could  not  have 
ventured  to  hope,  the  imprudence  and  want  of  dignity 
of  which  she  had  rendered  herself  guilty  by  so  culpable 
an  exhibition   of  weakness.      Madame  de  Conti   readily 
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admitted  her  fault,  promised  amendment,  and  implored 
to  be  forgiven  ;  when  the  king,  moved  by  her  tears,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  still  more  gentle  tone  to  assure  her  that  this 
wastiotall;  for  tliat  lie  had  still  to  make  known  to  her 
how  unwortliily  she  had  placed  her  affections,  and  to  what 
a  rival  she  had  been  sacrificed. 

The  princess  gasped  for  breath :  this  was  a  blow  for 
which  she  was  utterly  unprepared  :  and  she  was  still 
struggling  against  the  emotion  it  had  induced,  when  the 
monarch,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  declared  his  de- 
termination that  she  should  not  quit  his  presence  until  she 
had  read  aloud,  not  only  her  own  letters  (which  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  vanity  of  one  of  her  own  attendants),  but 
also  those  which  had  subsequently  passed  between  the 
affianced  lovers,  and  which  teemed  with  a  bitter  irony 
directed  against  herself. 

In  vain  did  the  convulsed  and  mortified  princess  cast 
herself  at  her  father's  feet,  drowned  in  teai's,  stifled  with 
sobs,  and  scarcely  able  to  articulate.  The  king  had  de- 
cided that  she  should  pay  the  penalty  of  her  fault ;  and 
when,  still  kneeling  before  him,  she  had  at  length  com- 
jDletcd  her  odious  task,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  spread 
hands,  and  gasped  out  the  two  words  parrZore  and  vengeance. 
The  first  was  at  once  accorded,  and  the  second  was  not 
long  delayed. 

An  order  was  dispatched  to  the  Duke  de  Luxembourg 
to  send  M.  de  Clermont  to  the  citadel  of  Tournay,  and  to 
direct  him  immediately  to  tender  his  resignation  ;  after 
which  he  was  commanded  to  proceed  to  Dauphiny,  with 
an  express  understanding  that  he  was  not  to  leave  the 
province.  Mademoiselle  Choin  at  the  same  time  received 
instructions  to  retire  forthwith  into  a  convent;  but,  as  the 
offending  maid  of  honor  was  in  possession  of  her  secret, 
Madame  de  Conti  deemed  it  expedient  to  part  fi'om  her 
upon  friendly  terms,  and  accordingly  lent  her  one  of  her 
own  carriages  to  convey  her  to  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal 
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at  Paris,  where  she  was  constantly  visited  by  all  the 
members  of  the  dauphin's  court,  who  were  well  aware 
that  the  severity  of  the  king  had  in  no  degree  diminished 
the  affection  of  the  prince  for  his  banished  favorite. 

Neither  to  the  Prince  de  Conti  or  his  noble  coadjutors 
did  the  monarch,  however,  condescend  to  utter  one  word 
of  reproach.  Their  crime  had  placed  them  under  the  ban 
of  his  displeasure,  which  was  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
individuals  of  their  rank;  but  he  forwarded  a  detail  of  the 
whole  conspiracy  to  their  "  fat  friend,"  as  the  dauphin 
was  invariably  designated  throughout  the  correspondence, 
in  the  firm  belief  that  such  a  revelation  would  suffice  to 
detach  him,  not  only  from  the  friends  who  had  caballed 
against  him,  but  also  from  the  lady  whom  he  had  distin- 
guished by  his  preference.* 

From  1675,  when  Conde  resigned  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  France,  until  1686,  he  had  lived  peacefully  in 
his  delicious  retreat  at  Chantilly,  where  he  surrounded 
himself  with  artists  and  men  of  letters.  He  rarely  ap- 
peared at  court,  for,  remembering  the  services  that  he  had 
rendered  to  the  monarch,  he  felt  wounded  by  the  cold- 
ness and  reserve  with  which  he  was  always  leceived.  In 
consenting  to  the  double  marriage  of  the  Prince  de  Conti 
and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  with  two  of  the  legitimatized 
daughters  of  the  king,  he  had  felt  secure  of  overthrowing 
the  barrier  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  separated  from 
his  sovereign  ;  but  the  result  was  far  from  consonant  to 
his  expectations.  Louis  XIV.  was  compelled  to  respect 
Conde,  and  even  to  esteem  him  ;  but  he  had  won  the  sur- 
name of  Great,  and  Louis  XIV.  recognized  no  greatness 
save  his  own.  The  European  reputation  of  the  conqueror 
of  Rocroy  had  unfitted  him  for  a  courtier. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon 
she  was  attacked   by  small-pox,  and  the  prince  could  not 
be  restrained  from  visiting  her  during  the  progress  of  the 
♦  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
VOL.  n. — S 
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disease ;  when  the  illustrious  warrior,  whom  death  had  so 
often  spared  upon  the  field  of  honor,  fell  a  victim  to  his 
paternal  tenderness,  and  carried  from  her  chamber  the 
poison  to  which  he  was  fated  to  fall  a  victim. 

On  his  death-bed  he  overcame  all  his  resentment,  and 
wrote  to  entreat  the  king  to  pardon  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
who  had  returned  to  France,  but  whom  Louis  had  hither- 
to refused  to  restore  to  fkvor,  or  even  to  admit  into  his 
presence.  When  the  letter  was  delivered,  the  prince  had 
already  ceased  to  breathe  ;  and  the  fact  was  no  sooner 
made  known  to  the  king  than,  forgetting  on  his  side  the 
jealousy  with  which  he  had  so  long  regarded  him,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  exclaimed, 

"  I  have  lost  my  bravest  captain  !" 

The  dying  request  of  the  hero  was  granted.  Louis  XIV. 
saw  Conti,  and  pronounced  his  pardon  ;  but  he  was  not 
long  fated  to  profit  by  his  return  to  favor,  as  he  died 
shortly  afterward  from  the  effects  of  a  drug  incautiously 
administered,  leaving  behind  him  the  most  beautiful  young 
widow  in  France. 

At  the  close  of  1679,  although  the  palace  of  Versailles 
was  not  yet  completed,  it  had  already  ceased  to  please  the 
king.  He  discovered  that  it  betrayed  too  much  art,  and 
displayed  too  little  nature ;  and  that  while  its  dimensions 
were  well  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  they  were 
altogether  ill  fitted  to  the  comfort  of  the  man ;  and  Louis 
XIV.  was  not  even  yet  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  personal 
gratification  to  the  exigencies  of  his  rank.  He  had,  indeed, 
gratified  his  vanity  by  the  wilderness  of  stone  and  marble 
that  he  had  raised,  but  the  very  immensity  of  the  result 
displeased  him ;  and  be  began  to  sigh  for  a  sylvan  villa,  or 
a  rustic  hermitage,  where  he  might  for  a  while  escape  from 
the  perpetual  representation  to  which  he  was  condemned 
elsewhere. 

He  looked  around,  but  he  possessed  no  residence  which 
satisfied  this  new  craving :  St.  Germain  was  too  old,  Vin- 
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cennes  inconvenient,  and  Fontainebleau  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  capital ;  when  at  length  a  site  was 
selected  near  Marly,  a  small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  situated  within  three  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris, 
in  a  valley  bordered  by  an  extensive  forest.  It  is  true  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unpromising  than  the  nature  of  the 
soil  upon  which  the  new  palace  was  to  be  erected,  for  the 
valley  was  one  wide  marsh,  which  it  was  necessary  to  drain 
before  a  firm  foundation  could  be  obtained  ;  but  after  the 
difficulties  that  he  had  overcome  at  Versailles,  Louis  XIV., 
to  whom  the  retired  situation  of  Marly  appeared  to  offer 
the  very  advantages  he  sought,  did  not  hesitate  to  disre- 
gard this  solitary  disadvantage,  although  it  entailed  great 
difficulties  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  involved  an 
enormous  outlay,  which  was  seriously  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  leveling  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  heights, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  view  from  the  windows  from  being 
bounded  by  the  narrow  extent  of  the  valley  itself. 

Louis  XIV.  had  commenced  by  desiring  a  hermitage  in 
this  secluded  spot;  but  as  the  work  advanced  he  became 
enamored  of  his  own  creation,  and  resolved  that  Marly 
should  possess,  as  well  as  Versailles,  its  lakes,  its  gardens, 
and  its  park ;  while  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
this  project,  as  regarded  the  latter  palace,  the  celebrated 
hydraulic  machine  was  forthwith  commenced,  destined  to 
convey  the  waters  of  the  Seine  into  the  reservoirs  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  upon  whose  completion  the  king  accorded  an 
annual  pension  of  eight  thousand  livres  to  its  inventor, 
M.  de  Ville,  a  native  of  Liege. 

The  palace  of  Marly  was  no  sooner  tenantable,  al- 
though still  far  from  completed,  than  Louis  XIV.  began 
to  make  it  his  frequent  residence ;  and  as  no  one  was 
allowed  to  accompany  him  there  who  was  not  designated 
by  himself,  a  temporary  abode  at  Marly  became  at  once 
the  touchstone  of  royal  favor,  and  the  aim  of  universal 
ambition. 
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At  the  king's  coucher  a  list  was  presented  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  containing  the  names  of 
the  applicants  for  this  distinction :  and  as  they  were 
slowly  pronounced,  Louis  XIV.  answered  by  a  gesture 
of  dissent  where  he  was  not  disposed  to  accord  so  high 
an  honor  suffering  such  as  he  approved  to  pass  without 
remark,  and  indicating  others  whom  he  desired  to  oblige. 

The  motive  of  the  monarch  for  this  arrangement  was 
stated  to  have  been  his  wish  to  exclude  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  these  pilgrimages 
to  the  hermitage  at  Marly  had  not  yet  left  the  court ; 
while  the  fact  that  she  was  twice  permitted  to  visit  the 
new  palace  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  own  position 
not  being  at  that  period  perfectly  assured,  was  not  willing 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  an  indignation  which  would 
have  exhausted  its  bitterness  upon  herself. 

The  idea  of  the  edifice,  or  rather  collection  of  edifices, 
which  composed  the  royal  retreat  of  Marly,  was  as  con- 
venient as  it  was  singular.  The  center  and  principal  build- 
ing consisted  of  an  immense  square  pavilion  detached  on 
all  sides,  near  which  were  grouped  six  others  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  main  construction  was  ornamented  on 
the  exterior  by  Corinthian  columns,  between  which  were 
painted  in  fresco  trophies,  heroic  allegories,  and  devices 
from  the  designs  of  Le  Brun.  The  building  had  four  fronts, 
each  crowned  by  a  projecting  triangular  portico,  and  the 
landings  of  the  terrace  like  steps,  which  were  situated  in 
the  angles  and  along  the  several  faces  of  the  edifice,  were 
ornamented  by  sixteen  groups  of  children  and  eight 
sphinxes  in  bronze,  the  production  of  a  young  sculptor 
named  Coustou.* 

*  Nicholas  Coustou,  who  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1658,  studied  under 
his  uncle  Coysevox,  and  at  twentj'-three  years  of  age  carried  off  the 
principal  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Sculpture.  It  was  in  Rome  that 
he  executed  his  fine  statue  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  as  Hercules, 
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These  steps  led  to  four  vestibules  which  acted  as  en- 
trances to  the  four  suites  of  apartments  on  the  ground  floor, 
reserved  for  the  monarch  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  all 
communicating  with  the  Great  Saloon,  which  was  of  octag- 
onal form,  having  four  fireplaces,  and  was  supported  by 
Ionic  pillars,  above  which  were  painted  figures  represent- 
ing the  seasons.  Four  spacious  windows,  with  gilded  bal- 
conies, and  four  oriels  surrounded  by  garlands  of  flowers, 
supported  by  Cupids,  gave  light  to  this  magnificent  apart- 
ment, and  in  front  of  the  building  extended  a  vast  espla- 
nade, known  as  the  amphitheater,  ornamented  by  fourteen 
costly  vases. 

The  lesser  pavilions  were  appropriated  to  the  royal 
guests,  two  of  whom  were  accommodated  in  each  build- 
ing ;  and  as  it  was  understood  that  the  husband  of  every 
lady  who  had  received  an  invitation  was  expected  to  bear 
her  company,  the  temporary  chez  soi  of  Marly  was  fre- 
quently more  domestic  and  stringent  to  many  of  the  court- 
iers than  that  of  their  own  hotels  in  the  capital;  while  all 
individuals,  of  whatever  sex,  found  in  the  apartments  des- 
tined to  them  every  article,  both  of  use  and  luxury,  which 
could  be  exacted  either  by  comfort  or  refinement. 

This  villa-palace  was  approached  by  a  superb  avenue  of 
trees,  and  its  park  extended  to  the  boundaries  of  that  of 
Versailles.  An  iron  grating  of  elaborate  workmanship  in- 
closed the  circular  coui't,  on  either  side  of  which  stretched 
away  the  spacious  stables  ;  the  gardens  were  designed  by 
Duruse,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  artistic  arrange- 
ment ;  but  the  gems  of  Marly  were  its  miniature  lakes  and 
graceful  fountains,  of  which  the  quality  of  the  water  was 

now  at  Versailles.  Four  of  the  figures  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
are  also  by  his  hand — the  Julius  Casar,  two  Venvses,  and  the  Hunter, 
sealed  beneath  a  tree  with  his  dog  at  his  feet,  as  well  as  a  group  typi- 
fying the  Seine  and  the  Marne.  The  chef  d^asuvre  of  Coustou  is,  how- 
ever, his  Descent  from  the  Cross,  known  as  the  Vow  of  Louis  XIII.. 
which  adorns  the  choir  of  Notre-Dame.    Nicholas  Coustou  died  in  1733. 
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esteemed  as  above  price.  The  finest  work  of  Coustou  en- 
riched one  of  these  noble  sheets  of  water,  which  was  known 
as  the  Fountain  of  the  Winds — the  group  consists  of  an 
aged  man  leaning  upon  an  urn,  and  lepresenting  the  Ocean, 
while  the  Mediterranean  is  typified  by  a  graceful  woman 
with  her  child  by  her  side,  whose  arm  is  flung  across  that 
of  the  principal  figure,  to  designate  the  canal  of  Langue- 
doc. 

Such  was  ultimately  the  "  hermitage"  of  Marly,  where 
Louis  XIV.  originally  declared  that  he  desired  simply  a 
modest  villa  in  which  he  might  pass  a  few  days  in  retire- 
ment, with  half  a  dozen  chosen  courtiers  and  a  limited 
retinue,  but  where  he  ultimately  sunk  large  sums  of  money, 
not  only  in  permanent  creations,  but  also  in  passing  ca- 
prices and  puerile  conceits.  Large  trees  were  transported 
from  the  forests  of  Fontainebleau  and  Compiegne  at  an 
enormous  cost,  only  to  add  by  the  rich  shadows  of  their 
foliage  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  rural  fete,  and  afterward 
to  wither  where  they  stood,  or  to  give  place  to  others. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  change  undergone  by  the  grounds  of 
Marly  ;  for  a  courtier,  exiled  for  a  time  from  this  exclusive 
retreat,  was  sure  to  find  on  his  return  groves  and  bowers 
where  he  had  left  sheets  of  water,  and  foaming  cascades, 
and  fountains  whose  basins  teemed  with  gold-fish  and  glit- 
tered with  the  floating  lotus,  where  he  had  previously 
sauntered  beneath  the  leafy  gloom  of  forest  trees,  or  gath- 
ered exotic  flowers  for  "  the  lady  of  his  thoughts." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  while  Marly  un- 
derwent these  extraordinary  and  meaningless  changes,  the 
more  regal  pile  of  Versailles  was  suffered  to  remain  un- 
completed. We  have  already  alluded  elsewhere  to  the 
magnificence  alike  of  its  external  and  internal  arrange- 
ments, and  the  resolute  expenditure  of  both  human  life 
and  national  treasure  by  which  every  difficulty  had  been 
gradually  overcome.  Originally  Versailles  had  boasted 
neither  wood,  water,  generous  soil,  nor  noble  prospects — 
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half  marsh  and  half  sand,  the  adjacent  land  had  appeared 
to  defy  alike  the  art  and  the  labor  of  man  ;  but  these  un- 
promising materials  had  been  cemented  by  human  blood 
and  human  sweat,  and  the  rarest  blossoms  and  the  goodli- 
est timber  learned  to  thrive  under  such  costly  forcing, 
while  the  empty  reservoirs  and  gasping  fountains,  whence 
the  waters  evaporated  or  drained  away,  despite  every  ex- 
ertion, were  ultimately  fed  to  repletion  by  the  hydraulic 
machine  of  Marly. 

Many  millions  had,  indeed,  been  swallowed  up  by  this 
gigantic  work,  and  the  shades  of  the  thousands  who  had 
perished  under  the  task  might  hover  around  its  walls,  and 
shriek  out  their  wail  of  bitterness  through  its  echoing  gal- 
leries ;  but  Versailles  was  resting  proudly  on  its  founda- 
tions, and  already  presenting  to  admiring  Europe  the  no- 
blest monument  of  the  reisrn  of  Louis  XIV. 


«• 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


League  of  Augsburg  —  Intrigue  of  Louvois — First  Campaign  of  the 
Dauphin — Burning  of  the  Palatinate — Destruction  of  the  French  Fleet 
— The  Upholsterer  of  Notre-Dame — Gallantry  of  the  Duke  de  Char- 
tres — Persecution  of  the  Calvinists — Death  of  the  Abbe  de  Chayla — ■ 
Negotiation — Death  of  the  Dauphiness — The  Convent  of  St.  Cyr — 
Racine's  Esther — Jealousy  of  the  Princesses — Proposed  Marriage  of 
the  Duke  de  Chartres — Insolence  of  Louvois — The  Fire-Tongs — Na- 
tional Apprehensions — Liberality  of  the  Cities — Royal  Plate  sent  to 
the  Mint — Declining  Influence  of  Louvois ;  his  Death — Indifference 
of  the  King — The  Royal  Message — Suspicions  of  Poison. 

Revert  we  now  to  the  war  threatened  by  Louvois  after 
the  adventure  of  Trianon. 

The  league  of  Augsburg  had  already  been  formed  at  the 
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instigation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  although  numer- 
ous rumors  as  regarded  its  purpose  and  extent  had  from 
time  to  time  reached  the  French  court,  nothing  was  defi- 
nitely known  until  1687,  and  Louis  XIV.  had  made  no 
preparations  for  so  widely-extended  and  menacing  a  war. 
He  was  still,  as  we  have  shown,  exhausting  his  finances  in 
the  erection  of  palaces,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  luxuries 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  it  is  possible  that  Lou- 
vois,  anxious  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  other  European 
powers,  while  an  intestine  struggle  was  wasting  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  the  kingdom,  would  have  devised  some 
expedient  for  averting  so  great  a  peril,  had  not  the  footrule 
of  Le  Notre  been  applied  to  the  window  of  the  Trianon  ; 
but  the  ill-omened  pertinacity  of  the  king  upon  that  occa- 
sion suddenly  changed  his  views.  He  felt  the  necessity  of 
self-preservation,  for  he  saw  that  his  influence  was  on  the 
wane,  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  secure  the  election 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Furstemberg  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Cologne,  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Bavaria,  which 
was  the  natural  ally  of  France,  conscious  that  by  so  doing 
he  must  provoke  the  hostilities  he  had  lately  deprecated. 

This  act  accomplished,  he  continued  to  pursue  the  war 
in  the  most  cruel  and  determined  manner,  deluging  the 
whole  Palatinate  in  flame  and  blood,  and  leaving  William 
of  Orange  free  to  pursue  his  projects  upon  England  ; 
thence  he  carried  it  into  Italy,  where  he  treated  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  with  so  much  indignity,  without  the  cognizance 
of  Louis  XIV.,  that  he  in  turn  threw  himself  into  the  ranks 
of  the  general  enemy;*  and  with  the  assistance  of  Austria, 
which  sent  him  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  Duke  Amedee  recom- 
menced that  wild  war  amid  mountains  and  ravines  which 
was  so  congenial  alike  to  the  nature  of  his  territory  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  genius,  while  the  prince  forced  the 
French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Coni,  and  the  Duke  of  Bava- 
*  M^moires  de  St.  Simon. 
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ria  arriving  with  a  reinforcement,  compelled  them  to  cross 
the  Alps. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  name  of  Prince  Eugene 
became  known  in  Paris  as  that  of  a  soldier.  On  his  return 
from  the  campaign  against  the  Turks,  he  had  solicited  fi'om 
Louis  XIV.  the  command  of  a  regiment,  which  was  cold- 
ly refused  ;  and  he  had  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king, 
wherein  he  stated  that  as  His  Majesty  rejected  the  proffer 
of  his  services,  he  was  about  to  tender  them  to  the  Emper- 
or of  Germany.  This  letter  afforded  a  theme  of  jest  to  the 
monarch,  who  on  the  same  evening  gave  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy  at  the  card-table,  demanding, 
"  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  I  am  about  to  sustain  a  great 
loss?"  to  which  question  the  marshal,  little  anticipating 
the  annoyance  to  which  he  was  subsequently  to  be  exposed 
by  the  young  prince,  answered  in  as  light  and  supercilious 
a  tone. 

William  of  Orange  still  occupied  Texel  when  the  French 
aiTny,  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  were  march- 
ed upon  Germany,  under  the  command  or  the  dauphin, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  made  his  first  campaign  ;  and  in  de- 
fault of  Conde,  now  in  his  grave,  and  of  Crequi,  who  had 
also  died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  Henry  de 
Durfort,  Marshal  de  Duras,*  was  appointed  second  in  com- 

*  James  Henry  de  Durfort,  Duke  de  Duras  was  the  descendant  of  a 
noble  family  of  Guyenne,  and  the  nephew  of  Turenue,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Franche-Comte,  and  Marshal  of  France  in  1675. 
After  commanding  the  army  in  Germany,  he  was  named  captain  of  the 
body-guard,  and  died  in  1704.  His  estate  of  Duras  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  in  1685.  His  son  became  also  a  marshal  of  France,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  national  guard  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution.  His  grandson,  who  was  first  gentleman  of  th^  king's 
chamber,  was  compelled  to  fly  his  country  in  order  to  Bave*his.  life. 
He  returned,  however,  under  Bonaparte,  and  was  appointed  by  Louis 
XVin.  adjutant-general  and  peer  of  France.  His  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Kersaint,  was  celebrated  by  her  novels  of 
Aurika  and  Edward. 
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mand,  the  generals  Catinat*  and  Vauban,  and  several 
others  of  less  repute,  serving  under  his  orders.  The  dau- 
phin had,  at  this  period,  attained  his  twenty-seventh  year; 
and  as  this  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  had  been 
permitted  to  assert  himself  as  the  heir  of  a  great  kingdom, 
he  received  the  command  with  a  joy  which  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  disguise.  At  the  moment  of  his  departure,  when 
he  was  about  to  take  leave  of  his  royal  father  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  court,  Louis  XIV.  thus  addressed  him: 

"  My  son,  in  thus  sending  you  to  command  my  troops,  I 
afford  to  you  an  opportunity  of  making  known  your  value. 
Go,  then,  and  show  it  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  order  that 
when  I  shall  be  no  more  none  may  be  able  to  perceive 
that  the  king  is  dead." 

The  prince  received  a  special  commission  to  command, 
as  though  he  had  been  simply  a  general  officer  chosen  by 
the  sovereign  ;  and  the  letters  of  his  royal  father  were  ad- 
dressed, "  To  my  son  the  Dauphin,  my  Lieutenant-Gener- 
al,  commanding  my  Armj^in  Germany."  Every  precau- 
tion had,  moreover,  been  taken  to  secure  him  from  the 
mortification  of  personal  failure ;  for  although  he  lent  his 
name  and  his  presence  to  the  expedition,  Marshal  Duras 
really  commanded  the  troops  ;  Boufflerst  was  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  men  on  the  French  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 

*  Nicholas  de  Catiiiat  was  born  in  Paris  in  1637.  He  abandoned  the 
bar  for  the  army,  and  in  1667  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
guards.  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  engagements,  and  on  be- 
ing promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-geneml  in  1688,  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  whole  of  Savoy  and  a  part  of  Piedmont ;  wjiile  in  Flan- 
ders he  behaved  with  equal  gallantry.  Having  been  appointed  Mar- 
shal of  France  in  1693,  and  the  war  having  recommenced  in  1701,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  against  Piince 
Eugene,  who  commanded  that  of  the  Germjmic  empire.  He  died  in 
1712. 

+  Louis  Francis,  Duke  de  Boufflers,  and  marshal  of  France,  afterward 
immortalized  himself  by  the  defense  of  Lille  in  1708.  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  several  engagements.  He  died  in  1711,  and 
it  was  said  of  him  that  his  heart  died  the  last. 
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the  Marshal  d'Humieres  at  that  of  another  in  the  direction 
of  Cologne.  Heidleburg  and  Mayence  were  soon  taken  ; 
and  the  siege  of  Philipsbourg,  always  a  necessary  prelude 
whenever  France  declared  war  against  Germany,  was  com- 
menced, under  the  direction  of  Vauban.  The  dauphin 
joined  the  army  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  opening  of  the 
trenches,  and,  brave  without  temerity,  affable  to  those  by 
whom  he  was  approached,  and  liberal  and  indulgent  to  the 
troops,  he  soon  gained  the  affection  of  the  whole  army. 
Philipsbourg  was  taken,  after  a  resistance  of  nineteen  days ; 
Manheim  only  held  out  during  four;  Franckendal  surren- 
dered in  two ;  while  Spire,  Treves,  Worms,  and  Oppen- 
heim  opened  their  gates  without  a  struggle. 

Such  was  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  when  the 
famous  order,  signed  by  Louvois,  reached  the  royal  camp, 
that  the  Palatinate  was  to  be  reduced  to  cinders,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  turned  into  a  desert.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  resistingj^e  command,  iniquitous  and 
impolitic  as  it  was  ;  and,  acco^Kiglv.  the  French  generals, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  winter,  announced  to  the  citizens 
in  their  flourishing  and  handsome  towns,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages,  and  to  the  owners  of  more  than  fifty  stately 
castles,  that  they  must  forthwith  quit  their  dwellings,  which 
were  about  to  become  the  prey  of  the  flames.  Men,  wom- 
en, and  childi'en  consequently  found  themselves  houseless  ; 
and  while  one  portion  of  these  unhappy  victims  of  cruelty 
and  ambition  were  wandering  over  the  country  in  search 
of  shelter,  and  others  were  escaping  to  find  an  asylum  in 
exile,  the  troops,  who,  on  such  occasions,  excited  by  the 
destruction  of  their  own  hands,  invariably  exceed  the  orders 
of  their  superiors,  burned  and  pillaged  the  whole  face  of 
the  country.  Manheim,  the  residence  of  the  electors,  fell 
first;  its  palaces  were  destroyed,  and  the  dwellings  of  its 
citizens  lay  in  one  ruined  heap  around  them ;  its  tombs 
were  desecrated  by  the  rapacity  of  the  soldiery,  who  an- 
ticipated that  they  contained  treasure,  and  the  ashes  which 
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they  had  so  long  enshrined  were  scattered  to  the  winds  of 
heaven. 

So  long  as  Colbert  lived,  Louis  XIV.  had  never  openly 
persecuted  the  Protestants,  for  that  great  minister  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  him  that  they  were  one  powerful 
prop  to  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  neither  Madame 
de  Maintenon  nor  Pere  la  Chaise  had  ventured  to  put  forth 
an  adverse  argument,  for  the  mastery  of  mind  on  the  side 
of  Colbert  was  too  unequivocal  to  admit  the  faintest  pros- 
pect of  success  in  such  a  struggle,  while  to  every  attempt 
made  by  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  to  undermine  the  interests 
of  those  whom  they  denominated  "  Huguenots,"  he  con- 
tented himself  by  replying,  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  now  fol- 
lowing the  promptings  of  your  Sorbonne  conscience;  but 
you  have  another,  and  if  you  will  suffer  it  to  be  heard  it 
will  argue  differently." 

Colbert  was  now,  however,  no  more,  and  intolerance 
and  blood-thirstiness  had  r^laced  mercy  and  sound  judg- 
ment. ^ 

This  was  the  second  occasion  upon  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  carried  destruction  into  the  heart  of  this  fair  country ; 
but  the  flames  by  which  Turenne  had  consumed  two 
towns  and  twenty  villages  of  the  Palatinate  were  a  mere 
bonfire  beside  the  present  conflagration.  All  Europe 
looked  on  in  horror,  and  the  officials  by  whom  it  was 
caiTied  into  execution,  blushed  at  the  enormities  of  which 
they  were  the  agents. 

Louis  XIV.  had  authorized  this  cruelty  in  his  voluptuous 
palace,  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth  and  all 
the  consciousness  of  power;  his  gilded  apartments  gave 
back  no  echo  of  the  heart-wrung  groans  of  a  whole  prov.- 
ince,  rendered  destitute  by  his  will ;  his  painted  ceilings 
admitted  no  view  of  the  houseless  and  ruined  thousands  to 
whom  he  had  made  the  future  one  period  of  bitter  trial. 
But  although  he  could  not  witness  the  effects  of  his  egotis- 
tical   ambition,  he  was   fated    to  feel   their  results  in   the 
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hatred  and  execration  of  all  the  European  nations,  who 
openly  condemned  alike  his  haishness  and  his  impolicy. 

This  fearful  war  did  not,  however,  cause  the  French 
monarch  to  forget  or  to  neglect  the  pledge  which  he  had 
given  to  James  II.,  and  it  was  while  his  troops  were 
following  up  their  career  of  victory  in  Germany  that  he 
equipped  the  fleet  intended  to  convey  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  to  England,  and  to  effect  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  sovereign.  The  failure  of  this  expedition,  which 
destroyed  forever  the  hopes  of  the  last  Stuart,  was  the  first 
check  that  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  had  ever  received 
upon  the  high  seas,  and  the  mortification  was  comparatively 
great;  while  it  was  by  the  light  of  the  flames  kindled  in 
the  Palatinate  that  William  of  Orange,  who  had  already 
established  himself  firmly  upon  the  throne  of  his  father-in- 
law,  crossed  the  channel  to  attack  the  French  troops  upon 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  first  opposed  them.  He  had 
already  proved  himself  no  contemptible  adversary,  and  his 
purpose  was  no  sooner  ascfeffained  than  it  was  conse- 
quently found  necessary  to  oppose  him  by  a  general  of 
equal  talent,  when  the  choice  of  the  king  fell  upon  the 
Marshal  de  Luxembourg,  who,  having  incurred  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Louvois,  as  Turenne  had  previously  done,  had 
been  for  sevei-al  years  unemployed. 

In  this  campaign  the  marshal  acquired  the  title  of  the 
Upholsterer  of  Nolre-Dame,  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  two  hundred  of  the  ene- 
my's standards,  which  he  hastened  to  forward  to  the  capi- 
tal ;  and,  during  its  continuance,  it  was  rendered  famous 
by  the  sieges  of  Mons  and  Namur,  commanded  by  the 
king  in  person,  and  the  battles  of  Steinkirk  and  Neer- 
winden,  when  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  son  of  Monsieur, 
then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  commenced  his  military 
career  in  a  manner  which  gave  brilliant  earnest  of  his 
future  reputation. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  these   external  wars  that 
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France  had  now  to  contend.  The  intestinal  struggle  in 
which  she  was  engaged  was  also  mining  her  strength. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  bearing  its 
fruits,  and  the  flames  of  the  Palatinate  had  extended  to 
the  Cevennes.  The  Abbe  de  Chayla  had  proved  faithful 
to  his  principles,  and  had  pursued  the  work  of  proselytism 
with  a  fatal  energy  suited  to  his  character.  He  had  torn 
children  from  their  parents,  and  shut  them  up  in  monastic 
houses,  where  they  were  subjected  to  such  frightful  pen- 
ances, in  expiation  (as  they  were  told)  of  the  heresy  of 
their  relatives,  that  they  had  in  many  cases  expired  under 
their  sufferings.  Nor  would  he  even  afford  to  the  dying 
the  happiness  of  passing  away  in  peace  and  prayer,  but 
haunted  their  beds  of  death  with  prophecies  of  everlasting 
perdition  should  they  not  recant  their  errors  and  become 
converts  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  threats  that  after  they 
had  ceased  to  breathe  their  bodies  should  be  dragged 
upon  hurdles  to  the  common  sewers  of  the  city,  there  to 
find  a  grave. 

But  as  many,  despite  all  his  exertions,  were  discovered 
to  have  evaded  his  horrible  denunciations,  and  found  asy- 
lums where  they  could  spend  their  last  few  hours  of  life 
unagonized  by  his  fearful  visitations,  he  proclaimed  a  sen- 
tence of  lese-majeste  against  all  who  should  harbor  here- 
tics, under  whatever  circumstances,  and  thus  closed  many 
a  door  which  would  have  been  piously  opened  to  their 
necessities. 

Both  within  and  without,  the  kingdom  of  France  was 
like  a  huge  vampire  battening  in  blood,  and  the  archpriest, 
or  rather  archfiend,  Chayla,  was  so  conscious  that  his  own 
martyrdom  must  inevitably  follow  those  of  his  victims,  that 
while  he  was  ruthlessly  pursuing  his  career  of  murder  he 
was  at  the  same  time  preparing  his  tomb  in  the  church  of 
St.  Germain.  Every  day  was  marked  by  new  arrests,  by 
new  tortures,  or  by  some  execution  ;  but  the  individuals 
he  persecuted  the  most  rigorously  were  the  alledged  proph- 
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ets,  whom  he  denounced  as  the  fomenters  of  the  heresy. 
One  of  these  preachers  was  hurned  at  Montpellier,  and 
another  was  hanged  ;  while  a  third,  named  Laquoite,  who 
was  to  have  been  broken  on  the  wheel,  disappeared  from 
his  prison  on  the  night  preceding  his  intended  punishment, 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  the  means  by  which  his  liberation 
had  been  accomplished. 

A  rumor  immediately  spread  that,  like  St.  Peter,  he  had 
been  led  invisibly  from  his  dungeon  ;  and  ere  long  he  re- 
appeared, preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Abbe  de  Chayla, 
whom  he  denounced  as  the  Antichrist ;  when,  all  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  the  fanatic  and  bloodthirsty  missionary, 
and  all  whom  he  had  bereft  alike  of  their  parents  and  of 
their  children,  assembled  beneath  his  banner;  and  under 
the  command  of  a  blacksmith  named  Laporte,  and  Esprit 
Seguier  (who,  after  Laquoite  himself,  was  the  most  revered 
of  the  twenty  or  thirty  piophets  or  preachers  of  the  Prot- 
estants), marched  upon  the  abbey  of  Montvert,  where 
Chayla  had  taken  up  his  residence.  They  were  all  armed 
with  scythes,  halberds,  or  swords,  while  a  few  among  them 
also  carried  guns  and  pistols. 

The  abbe  was  in  his  oratory  when,  despite  the  order 
which  he  had  given  that  he  was  never  to  be  disturbed  in 
his  devotions,  one  of  his  servants  rushed  into  the  apartment 
to  warn  him  that  a  party  of  fanatics  were  descending  the 
mountain  ;  but,  believing  it  to  be  a  mere  attempt  to  de- 
liver certain  prisoners  whom  he  had  consigned  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  abbey,  he  contented  himself  by  desiring  the 
officer  of  his  guard  to  march  out  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  disperse  the  heretics.  The  latter  had,  however,  no 
sooner  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  than,  instead 
of  risking  a  collision,  he  found  that  he  had  better  prepare 
for  a  defense  ;  and,  accordingly,  causing  the  gates  of  the 
abbey  to  be  closed,  he  posted  his  men  in  the  rear  of  a 
barricade,  hastily  formed  under  an  arch  which  led  to  the 
apartments  of  the  archpriest.     These  preparations  were 
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scarcely  terminated  when  the  outer  gate  was  driven  in, 
and  the  reformers  burst  into  the  court,  demanding  the 
immediate  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  to  which  vociferous 
summons  the  abbe  replied  by  an  order  to  fire  upon  the 
besiegers. 

As  it  was  obeyed,  one  of  the  reformers  fell  dead,  and 
two  others  were  grievously  wounded  ;  but  this  spectacle 
only  increased  the  fury  of  their  companions,  who  instantly 
precipitated  themselves  upon  the  barricade,  which  they, 
ere  long,  overthrew,  under  the  directions  of  Laporte  and 
Esprit  Seguier  ;  one  of  whom  had  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  the  other  that  of  his  son,  both  executed  by 
order  of  their  common  enemy ;  whereupon  the  soldiers 
retreated  for  refuge  to  a  lower  hall,  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  chamber  in  which  the  abbe  was  engaged  in 
prayer  with  his  followers.  During  the  attack  the  Protes- 
tants had  lost  two  of  their  number,  and  had  five  others 
wounded,  when  their  two  chiefs,  fearing  a  further  sacrifice 
of  life,  and  apprehending  a  resistance  as  desperate  as  their 
own  attack,  proposed  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
subsequent  burning  of  the  abbey. 

A  portion  of  the  besieging  force  accordingly  set  forth  to 
discover  the  prisons  of  their  co-religionists,  while  the  re- 
mainder kept  guard  over  the  issues  of  the  building,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  its  inhabitants ;  nor  were  they  long 
engaged  in  these  duties,  for  the  captives  having  surmised 
from  the  unusual  turmoil  that  deliverance  was  at  hand, 
shouted  aloud  to  guide  the  steps  of  their  friends  to  the 
dungeon  in  which  they  were  incarcerated.  The  sight  of 
these  unhappy  victims  was  well  calculated  to  increase  the 
frenzy  of  the  assailants.  They  were,  as  we  have  else- 
where stated,  six  in  number :  three  young  men,  and  three 
girls  of  tender  age,  who  had  been  apprehended  in  the 
attempt  to  make  their  escape  from  France.  They  had 
already  passed  eight  days  in  their  frightful  prison,  where 
their  legs  were  inserted,  as  human  wedges,  between  the 
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sides  of  a  cleft  beam,  the  bones  crushed  and  the  limbs 
disabled  ;  their  bodies  swollen  with  agony,  and  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers  alike  prostrate.  In  this  miserable 
state  they  were  borne  from  their  dungeons,  amid  cries  of 
fire  !  fire  !  and  ere  many  seconds  had  elapsed  evei'y  in- 
flammable substance  of  which  the  besiegers  could  avail 
themselves  was  cast  into  a  heap,  and  ignited  by  means  of 
a  straw  bed  which  they  discovered  in  the  guard-room. 

This  death-pile  had  no  sooner  began  to  affect  the  floor- 
ing of  the  upper  chamber  than  the  abbe  endeavored  to 
escape  from  the  window,  by  the  assistance  of  his  sheets, 
which,  firmly  knotted  together,  were  secured  by  his  at- 
tendants ;  but  these  proving  too  short,  he  was  compelled 
to  leap  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  in  doing  which  one 
of  his  legs  was  broken,  and  he  barely  retained  sufficient 
strength  to  crawl  behind  a  buttress,  where  he  endeavored 
to  conceal  himself  The  attempt  proved,  however,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  the  flames,  as  they  gathered  in  volume,  soon 
betrayed  him  to  his  enemies,  who  rushed  toward  him  in  a 
body,  exclaiming,  "  Death  to  the  archpriest !  death  to  the 
executioner!"  In  vain  did  Esprit  Seguier,  who,  at  this 
awful  moment,  felt  his  vengeance  yield  before  the  frightful 
peril  of  the  destined  victim,  shout  to  his  followers  to  spare 
his  life,  in  the  name  of  that  God  who  wills  rather  the 
repentance  than  the  death  of  a  sinner;  they  were,  for  the 
first  time,  deaf  to  his  exhortations,  and  answered  only  with 
cries  of  vengeance.  Seguier,  however,  persisted  in  his 
work  of  mercy ;  and,  bestriding  the  body  of  Chayla,  de- 
clared that  his  life  should  be  spared  if  he  would  instantly 
recant  his  past  heresies,  and  thenceforth  devote  himself  to 
the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

The  abbe  answered  only  by  a  disdainful  negative,  and 
Seguier  was  compelled  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate. 

The  first  blow  which  reached  him  was  dealt  by  the  hand 
of  Laporte,  who,  as  he  drove  his  poniard  to  the  hilt  in  his 
bodv,  reminded,  bim  of  his  father  whom  he  had  consigned 
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to  the  flames  at  Nismes.  The  archpriest  did  not  utter  a 
sound,  but  a  stream  of  blood  which  issued  from  his  breast 
proclaimed  that  the  wound  was  deep  and  serious  :  the 
weapon  was  then  transferred  to  Seguier,  who,  in  his  turn, 
struck,  calling  upon  the  name  of  his  son,  who  had  been 
broken  on  the  wheel  at  Montpellier.  Even  his  aim  was 
not,  however,  mortal,  although  a  second  stream  of  blood 
gushed  from  beneath  the  flowing  garments  of  the  abbe, 
the  voice  of  whose  murmured  prayer  became  audibly  more 
feeble  ;  and  then  a  third  approached  and  seized  the  dagger, 
invoking  the  memory  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  put  to 
death  in  chains ;  and  this  time  the  steel  entered  the  heart 
of  the  wretched  man,  who  fell  forward  upon  the  earth,  and 
expired. 

But  the  work  of  vengeance  was  even  then  incomplete ; 
and  as  he  lay,  a  bleeding  mass  before  them,  the  weapon 
was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  ;  while,  as  it  was  success- 
ively buried  in  his  body,  each  who  struck  cursed  him  in 
the  name  of  a  martyred  relative,  until  two-and -fifty  stabs 
had  almost  obliterated  in  his  remains  every  trace  of  their 
previous  humanity.* 

After  so  frightful  a  catastrophe  as  this  the  Calvinists  had 
no  longer  a  hope  of  mercy  ;  and  the  war  of  extermination 
proceeded  with  various  success,  until  the  year  1704,  when 
it  was  terminated  by  a  negotiation  between  the  Marshal 
de  Villars  and  its  then  chief,  the  celebrated  Jean  Cava- 
lier. 

Meanwhile  the  French  court  had  become  less  and  less 
attractive.  The  dauphiness  had  been  spared  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ruin  of  her  country  by  a  melancholy  death  ; 
finally  attributed  to  the  fact  of  her  having  been  visited 
by  the  Princess  de  Conti,  at  the  birth  of  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
so  excessively  perfumed  that  she  was  unable  to  contend 
against  the  effect  of  the  overcharged  atmosphere.  Her 
loss  excited  little  regret,  either  in  the  king  or  her  husband, 
*   Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle 
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who  had  long  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  one  whose 
secluded  habits  offered  them  neither  excitement  nor  pleas- 
ure and  she  was  no  sooner  consigned  to  an  early  grave 
than  she  was  forgotten. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  Louis  XIV.  had  ceased  to 
encourage  literary  talent,  or  to  attend  theatrical  represent- 
ations ;  and  it  was  destined  to  be  the  convent  of  St.  Cyr 
which  renewed  the  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits.  Madame 
de  Maintenon,more  and  more  embarrassed  to  discover  some 
method  of  entertaining  a  monarch  whose  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment were  visibly  waning,  at  length  bethought  herself  of 
requesting  Racine,  who  had  forsaken  the  stage  for  Port- 
Royal  and  the  court,  to  write  a  sacred  tragedy,  which 
might  be  represented  by  her  pupils. 

The  poet  accordingly  produced  Esther,  which  has  always 
been  regarded  as  an  allegory,  wherein  the  triumph  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  over  the  Marquise  de  Montespan  was 
shadowed  forth  in  that  of  the  humble  Israelite  and  the  pious 
Mordecai  over  the  haughty  Vashti  and  the  impious  Haman  ; 
and  after  this  tragedy  bad  been  rehearsed  in  the  convent, 
it  was  finally  enacted  on  several  occasions  before  the  king 
at  Versailles,  in  the  winter  of  1689,  when  prelates  and 
Jesuits  alike  sought  permission  to  witness  so  extraordinary 
a  spectacle,  in  which  the  talent  of  the  performers,  their 
beauty,  and  their  grace,  proved  even  more  attractive  than 
the  genius  of  the  great  dramatist. 

Even  these  amusements,  however,  could  not  compensate 
to  the  king  for  the  constant  annoyance  to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  the  perpetual  dissensions  of  his  three  daughters, 
who  appeared  to  have  inherited  the  same  feelings  of  rivalry 
that  had  previously  existed  between  La  Valliere  and  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan.  At  Marly,  the  king  and.  the  dauphin 
both  dined  at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same  apartment; 
and  the  ladies  of  the  court  seated  themselves  as  they 
pleased  at  either  table,  with  the  exception  that  the  Princess 
de  Conti  was  always  at  that  of  Monseig.veur,  while  the 
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two  Other  princesses  were  placed  at  that  of  the  monarch. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  also  dined  at  the  latter,  where  she  oc- 
cupied a  seat  opposite  to  Louis  XIV. ;  and  on  one  occasion 
it  chanced  that  the  king,  despite  his  usual  gravity,  amused 
himself  at  the  close  of  the  repast  by  playing  at  forfeits  for 
olives  with  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon,  which  caused  her  to 
drink  several  draughts  of  wine  more  than  usual,  the  king 
also  affecting  to  do  the  same.  The  Princess  de  Conti, 
whose  jealousy  was  excited  by  this  playfulness,  could  not 
conceal  her  chagrin  ;  and  when  the  party  rose  from  table, 
as  the  king  was  passing  her,  he  was  so  much  displeased 
by  the  expression  of  her  countenance  that  he  dryly  remark- 
ed that  her  seriousness  was  doubtless  intended  to  rebuke 
their  intemperance,  after  which  he  left  the  room  ;  and  he 
had  no  sooner  retired  than  the  Princess  de  Conti,  enraged 
at  the  rebuke,  made  a  bitter  comment  upon  certain  pro- 
longed suppers,  in  which  her  sisters  had  latterly  indulged  ; 
upon  which  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  in  her  low  and  languish- 
ing voice,  replied  by  a  rejoinder  so  stinging  that  the 
princess  was  for  the  moment  silenced. 

The  prolonged  repasts  with  which  the  princesses  had  thus 
been  publicly  taunted  were,  indeed,  little  suited  either  to 
their  rank  or  their  sex  ;  for,  when  wearied  by  the  gravity 
and  etiquet  of  the  court  circle,  they  were  accustomed  to 
celebrate  a  species  of  orgie  in  their  own  apartments,  after 
the  supper;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  dauphin  had  at 
a  late  hour  quitted  the  card-table,  and  hearing  a  noise  in 
their  quarter  of  the  palace,  entered  to  ascertain  its  cause, 
he  found  them  engaged  in  smoking,  and  discovered  that 
they  had  borrowed  their  pipes  from  the  officers  of  the 
Swiss  guard.  He  immediately  broke  up  the  party  ;  but 
the  adventure  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  who,  on  the 
following  day,  expressed  his  displeasure  in  no  measured 
terms,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Princess  de  Conti,  who 
thus  triumphed  in  her  turn  ;  but  Lnuis  XIV.,  wearied  by 
these  scenes  of  folly  and  recrimination,  at  length  threatened 
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to  banish  them  all  from  the  court ;  and,  alarmed  by  the 
menace,  peace  was  apparently  restored.* 

The  establishment  of  his  legitimatized  daughters  had 
ever  been  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  the  king,  and  having 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  two  elder  into  the  houses  of 
Conti  and  Conde,  he  became  desirous  of  marrying  the 
third  to  the  Duke  de  Chatres,  his  own  and  only  nephew, 
who  ranked  above  all  the  other  princes  of  the  blood  ;  but 
he  remembered  the  comments  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  two  former  alliances,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  estimate 
the  difficulties  which  must  naturally  attend  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  still  more  startling.  He  was  well  aware  also 
of  the  jealousy  with  which  Monsieur  insisted  on  all  the  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges  of  his  rank,  and  his  repugnance 
to  every  thing  that  tended  to  render  them  less  absolute; 
while  he  was  equally  conscious  that  Madame  belonged  to 
a  nation  which  regarded  unequal  marriages  with  abhor- 
rence, and  was  of  a  character  well  calculated  to  resist  a 
measure  by  which  she  would  not  fail  to  consider  her  son 
dishonored.  Nevertheless,  the  resolution  of  the  king  was 
taken,  and  during  the  space  of  four  years  he  prepared  his 
measures  to  secure  the  success  of  this  darling  scheme. 

Meanwhile  Louvois,  not  satisfied  with  having  burned 
and  sacked  Manheim,  Worms,  and  Spires,  proposed  to 
Louis  XIV.  the  destruction  of  Treves  also,  which,  as  he 
alledged,  could  be  easily  converted  by  the  enemy  into  a  for- 
tified place ;  but  the  monarch  was  by  this  time  satiated 
with  blood,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  suggestion, 
and  the  minister  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  room  than 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  arousing  in  favor  of  the  Bavarians 
the  religious  scruples  which  she  had  laid  to  sleep  during 
the  persecutions  in  the  Cevennes,  warmly  supported  the 
resolution  of  the  king,  and  expatiated  upon  the  enormity 
of  a  vengeance  which  involved  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty,  reminding  him  that  although  these  extreme  meas- 
*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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ures  had  emanated  from  the  minister,  all  the  obloquy  had 
hitherto  fallen  upon  himself 

She  could  have  advanced  no  other  ai-gument  so  power- 
ful as  this ;  for  Louis  was  above  all  things  tenacious  of  his 
perfectibility,  and  consequently  ill  constituted  to  bear  the 
odium  of  another's  acts;  and  thus,  although  he  listened  in 
silence,  Madame  de  Maintenon  felt  that  her  point  was 
gained. 

Louvois  had  not  insisted  strongly  on  his  iniquitous  pur- 
pose when  he  saw  the  monarch  disinclined  to  yield  ;  but  as 
pertinacity  was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  that 
he  had  long  discovered  the  power  of  firmness  over  the 
mind  of  Louis  XIV,,  who,  alike  from  indolence  and  inde- 
cision, generally  suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  by  those 
about  him,  he  resolved  to  maintain  his  position ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  he  had  again 
transacted  business  in  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  was  about  to  retire,  he  informed  the  king, 
while  restoring  his  papers  to  his  portfolio,  that  having  been 
convinced,  when  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  suggested 
to  His  Majesty  the  burning  of  Treves,  that  he  had  simply 
negatived  a  measure  of  such  undeniable  necessity  from  a 
religious  scruple,  he  had  taken  the  act  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  conscience,  and  had 
dispatched  a  courier  to  the  seat  of  war,  with  an  oi'der  for 
the  immediate  destruction  of  the  city. 

The  lips  of  the  king  quivered  with  passion  as  the  auda- 
cious minister  thus  braved  him  to  his  face,  and  by  a  sud- 
den impulse  he  seized  the  fire-tongs  which  were  lying 
near  him,  and  would  inevitably  have  struck  him,  had  not 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  sprung 
between  them,  and  torn  the  weapon  from  his  hands. 

While  she  was  thus  engaged  Louvois  rapidly  prepared 
to  leave  the  room  ;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  door,  the 
king,  still  trembling  with  indignation,  commanded  him  in- 
stantly to  dispatch  a  second    messenger   to  countermand 
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the  order  which  he  had  given,  adding,  that  should  his 
courier  arrive  too  late,  and  that  a  single  house  had  fallen  a 
piey  to  the  flames,  his  head  should  be  the  forfeit  of  his 
disobedience. 

The  crest-fallen  minister  apparently  hastened  to  obey, 
but  the  messenger  of  whom  he  had  spoken  was  still  await- 
ing the  issue  of  the  conference,  even  Louvois  himself 
having  hesitated  to  incur  so  heavy  a  responsibility  without 
the  royal  sanction,  which  he  had  adopted  so  dangerous  a 
method  to  enforce ;  and  he  was  consequently  dispatched 
without  the  fatal  order,  leaving  the  king  fully  persuaded 
that  his  diligence  alone  could  insure  the  preservation  of 
Treves.* 

Ere  long  Louis  XIV.,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  his  sub- 
jects, began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  as  regarded 
the  termination  of  a  war  which  had  commenced  under  such 
favorable  auspices.  On  all  sides  he  saw  either  declared 
enemies  or  doubtful  allies,  while  his  army,  although  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  sustain  any  ordinary  hostilities,  was  un- 
equal to  cope  with  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  and  the 
new  levies  were  raised  too  slowly  to  supply  the  deficiency.t 
The  treasury,  exhausted  by  the  public  building-^,  and 
other  expenses  incident  upon  them,  was  so  deficient  that 
it  became  necessary,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  to  discover  some  expedient  by  which  to  insure 
supplies  ;  and  for  this  purpose  oflfices  under  the  govern- 
ment were  invented,  which  were  imposed  upon  the  most 
opulent  of  the  citizens,  and  for  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  exorbitant  price.  The  cities  also  con- 
tributed largely.  Toulouse  set  the  example,  by  making  a 
donation  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  ;  Rouen  followed 
with  the  same  sum  ;  Paris  tendered  four  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  many  others  contributed  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

*  M6moires  de  St.  Simon. 

t  Memoires  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 
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The  king  received  all  the  deputations  authorized  to 
present  these  offerings  with  an  affability  and  condescension 
which  sufficiently  testified  their  necessity,  and,  in  his  tuni, 
sent  to  the  mint  all  the  valuable  pieces  of  massive  silver 
furniture  which  had  adorned  not  only  the  gallery  and  state- 
rooms of  Versailles,  but  even  the  private  apartments,  and 
which  had  so  long  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
all  its  foreign  visitors.  Nothing  was  retained ;  but,  great 
as  was  the  sacrifice,  its  proceeds  were  far  from  presenting 
an  equivalent — all  these  precious  articles,  wrought  with  a 
skill  that  formed  their  principal  value,  and  which  had  been 
purchased  by  an  outlay  of  millions,  producing  merely  the 
price  of  the  metal  of  which  they  had  been  composed  ; 
while  the  publicity  of  the  measure  only  served  to  excite 
the  raileries  of  the  common  enemy,  and  to  encourage  con- 
tinued hostility  toward  a  nation,  so  soon  compelled  to  re* 
sort  to  such  an  expedient.* 

The  influence  of  Louvois  was,  meanwhile,  perceptibly 
on  the  wane. ;  and  a  second  adventure  sufficed  to  lose 
him  forever  the  estimation  and  favor  of  the  king.  In  the 
spring  of  1691,  Louis  XIV.  formed  the  project  of  besieg- 
ing Mons,  and  had  decided  that  the  ladies  of  the  court 
should  accompany  him  in  the  expedition ;  but  the  minister 
entered  a  formal  protest  against  this  airangement,  assert- 
ing that,  at  such  a  crisis,  it  was  an  expense  which  could 
not  prudently  be  contemplated  ;  and  the  king,  deeply  mor- 
tified alike  by  the  opposition  and  its  declared  cause,  was 
compelled  to  yield.  It  was  at  this  siege  that  Louvois  com- 
mitted the  last  imprudence  which  was  fated  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  disgrace. 

As  the  king  was  inspecting  the  outposts,  he  remarked 
a  cavalry  picket  which  he  considered  to  be  injudiciously 
placed,  and  of  which  he  accordingly  changed  the  position; 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  chancing  to  repass 
the  spot,  he  found  it  once  more  stationed  at  the  very  point 
*  Meinoircs  dc  St.  Simon. 
Vol.  II.— T 
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from  which  he  had  removed  it  in  the  morning;  and,  indig- 
nant at  so  palpable  a  disrespect  to  his  orders,  he  inquired 
of  the  officer  in  command  who  had  authorized  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  original  post. 

He  was  informed  that  it  was  M.  de  Louvois  who  had 
marched  the  picket  back  an  hour  previously. 

The  next  question  of  the  king  was,  whether  M.  de  Lou- 
vois was  aware  that  it  was  His  Majesty  himself  who  had 
posted  his  men  in  a  new  position.  And  the  reply  was 
affirmative. 

"  Is  this  his  business?"  exclaimed  the  king,  angrily.  "He 
believes  himself  to  be  a  great  warrior,  and  to  know  every 
thing."  And  then,  with  an  authoritative  gesture,  he  com- 
manded the  picket  to  return  to  the  spot  where  he  had  him- 
self posted  them. 

Although  Louvois  was  ignorant  of  all  the  motives  of 
displeasure  which  the  monarch  harbored  against  him,  he 
soon  became  convinced  that  his  ruin  had  been  determined. 
He  felt  that  the  thunderbolt  was  about  to  fall.  "  I  know 
not,"  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend,  "  if  he  will  content  himself 
by  dismissing  me  from  office,  or  if  he  purposes  to  condemn 
me  to  a  prison ;  and  I  care  not  what  his  decision  may  be 
when  once  I  have  ceased  to  hold  the  reins  of  government." 
In  vain  did  his  confidant  endeavor  to  reassure  him,  by  re- 
calling to  his  memory  that  he  had,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  repeated  the  same  apprehension  at  least  a  score  of 
times.  "  I  may  have  done  so,"  was  the  melancholy  reply ; 
"  but  now  all  is  changed.  We  have  a  hundred  times  had 
bitter  altercations,  and  I  have  left  his  cabinet  when  he  has 
been  angry  and  excited,  yet,  on  the  following  day,  I  have 
found  him  calm  and  courteous.  It  is  so  no  longer;  for  the 
last  fortnight  his  brow  has  never  been  without  a  frown. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  me."* 

Weighed   down   by   this    conviction,   Louvois   became 

*  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  Louia  XIV.,  par  I'Abbe  (Je 
Choisy. 
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broken  in  mind  and  weakened  in  body,  A  slow  fever 
fastened  upon  him,  and  he  was  soon  quite  incapable  of 
concealing  his  uneasiness.  The  Marechale  de  Rochefort 
and  Madame  de  Blanzac,  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
having  paid  him  a  visit  at  Meudon,  he  proposed,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  drive  them  out ;  and  while  so  en- 
gaged, they  heard  him  talking  earnestly  to  himself,  and  at 
several  intervals  caught  the  words,  "  Will  he  do  it]  Will 
they  make  him  doit]  No,  no.  Nevertheless — No;  he 
dare  not." 

During  this  monologue,  the  mother  and  daughter,  who 
listened  in  silence,  were  suddenly  startled  by  perceiving 
that  the  horses  were  on  the  very  edge  of  a  piece  of  water 
into  which  they  were  about  to  plunge ;  and  the  Marechale 
had  only  time  to  seize  the  reins,  and  to  utter  a  piercing 
shriek,  in  order  to  arouse  the  minister  from  his  revery, 
and  warn  him  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
when  he  turned  toward  his  affrighted  companions  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  confessing  that  he  had  been  so  bui-ied 
in  thought  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  duty  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Finally,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1691,  his  fate  was  deter- 
mined. He  had  on  the  14th  transacted  business  as  usual 
with  the  king,  in  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
when  another  stormy  scene  took  place.  Louis  XIV.,  who 
still  remembered  and  resented,  with  great  bitterness,  the 
burning  of  the  Palatinate,  and  who  had  by  no  means  for- 
gotten the  still  more  personal  offense  of  the  displaced 
picket,  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  resentment,  but 
thwarted  in  every  instance  the  projects  of  his  minister, 
and  opposed  his  opinions  so  determinedly  that  the  pa- 
tience of  Louvois  at  length  gave  way,  and,  suddenly 
throwing  upon  the  table  a  packet  of  papers  which  he 
chanced  at  the  moment  to  hold  in  his  hand,  he  rushed 
from  the  room,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  impossible  to  serve 
you," 
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When  he  reached  home,  the  war-secretary  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  gloomy  despair.  The  first  furious 
ebullition  of  his  royal  master  might  have  been  the  mere 
impulsive  effect  of  temporary  passion,  but  the  persevering 
verbal  indignity  to  which  he  had  been  that  day  subjected 
was  too  systematic  to  admit  of  any  such  misconception. 
Ambition  was  the  one  ruling  passion  of  his  life  ;  he  cared 
not  for  the  mental  labor  or  the  moral  responsibility  entailed 
upon  him  by  the  difficult  and  onerous  office  which  he  held; 
he  forgot  all  in  a  sense  of  the  power  that  it  conferred ;  and 
he  felt  that,  in  losing  place,  he  lost  all  for  which  he  cared 
to  live. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  night  the  heart-broken 
minister  received  a  private  letter  from  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  in  which  she  assured  him  that  the  king  had  con- 
sented to  overlook  his  impetuosity,  and  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  present  himself,  as  usual,  on  the  following  day 
in  the  council  chamber — a  permission  of  which  he  gladly 
availed  himself-^when,  as  he  had  been  assured,  Louis 
XIV.  met  him  without  a  vestige  of  displeasure,  and  ad- 
dressed him  almost  with  a  smile.  Louvois,  however,  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  thoughts  and  lip-deep 
policy  of  his  royal  master  to  be  so  easily  misled.  For  five- 
and-twenty  years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  study  not 
only  his  words,  but  also  his  looks ;  and  the  very  calmness 
of  the  king  upon  this  occasion,  when  he  had  so  i-ecently 
been  subjected  to  an  affi'ont  from  a  subject,  sufficed  to 
convince  the  minister  that  his  influence  and  his  power  were 
at  an  end  forever,  and  that  even  his  person  was  not  secure. 
At  the  termination  of  the  council  he  retired  at  once  to 
his  residence,  which  he  reached  on  foot,  and  where  he  had 
no  sooner  arrived  than  he  commanded  that  the  Marquis  de 
Barbesieux,  his  son,  might  be  desired  to  follow  him  to  his 
chamber.  In  five  minutes  the  summons  was  obeyed,  but 
it  was  too  late ;  for,  when  the  marquis  entered  the  room, 
his  father  had  already  expired. 
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The  impression  of  Louvois  had,  however,  been  a  cor- 
rect one ;  for  his  arrest  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  had  ah-eady  been  determin- 
ed on.* 

When  the  death  of  his  minister  was  announced  to  Louis 
XIV.  he  was  about  to  visit  his  fountains  ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  received  this  intelHgence  than  he  began  to  walk 
rapidly  to  and  fro  in  his  apartment,  uttering  from  time  to 
time  a  few  incoherent  words,  and  on  one  occasion  exclaim- 
ing, hoareely,  "the  wretched  man  must  have  dreaded  the 
fate  of  Fouquet  !"  drawing,  as  he  spoke,  a  paper  fi'om  his 
bosom,  which  he  tore  into  a  thousand  fragments.  Some 
of  these  were  collected,  and  afterward  joined  together, 
by  the  care  and  skill  of  a  curious  courtier,  when  they 
proved,  as  he  had  anticipated,  to  be  poitions  of  a  lettre-de- 
cachet,  bearing-  the  name  of  the  offending  minister. 

Pale,  thoughtful,  and  agitated,  the  king  was  about  to 
descend  into  the  gardens,  when  a  gentleman  of  the  house- 
hold of  James  II.,  who  had  been  hastily  dispatched  from 
St.  Germain  for  that  purpose,  approached  him,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  master  offered  a  compliment  of  condolence 
on  the  loss  which  he  had  so  suddenly  experienced. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  monarch,  in  an  accent  of  which  the 
cheerfulness  admitted  no  mistake,  ''  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  and  assure  them 
in  my  name  that  neither  their  interests  nor  my  own  will 
suffer  from  the  circumstance." 

As  the  messenger  was  retiring,  his  majesty  beckoned  to 
M.  de  Lauzun,  who  chanced  to  be  passing,  and  invited 
him  to  become  liis  companion  in  a  saunter  through  the 
park,  when,  as  he  traversed  the  orangery,  evidently  over- 
whelmed by  thought,  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes  towai'd 
that  wing  of  the  palace  in  which  the  minister  had  just 
expired ;  and   the  window  of  the  dealh-room  being  open, 

*  This  fact  was  communicalcd  by  the  king  himself  I  >  Monsieur  do 
Chamillai'd,  by  whom  it  was  repeated  to  tlie  Duke  de  St.  Simon. 
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continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  gaze  earnestly  in 
that  direction,  until  a  strange  expression  passed  over  his 
countenance,  and  bending  toward  his  companion,  he  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  with  a  constrained  smile,  "Just  see  the 
force  of  imagination — I  could  have  declared  that  I  rec- 
ognized in  the  distance  the  face  of  M.  de  Louvois  !" 

During  the  evening,  however,  Louis  XIV.  recovered 
his  composure,  and  no  allusion  was  made  in  his  presence 
to  the  fatal  event  which  had  so  recently  occun-ed,  until 
the  advent  of  Monsieur,  who,  as  he  entered  the  apartment 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  exclaimed,  earnestly,  "Oh  !  sire, 
what  a  loss  you  have  just  sustained." 

"  By  no  means,"  was  the  cold  reply  ;  "  if  M.  de  Louvois 
had  not  died  so  suddenly,  he  would  have  been  in  the  Bas- 
tille within  two  days." 

The  indifference  of  the  king,  was,  however,  exceeded 
by  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  never  forgiven 
the  opposition  of  the  deceased  minister  to  the  recognition 
of  her  marriage  ;  and  so  little  did  she  endeavor  to  conceal 
her  real  feelings,  that  upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  if  she 
intended  to  put  up  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased, 
she  answered,  with  some  asperity,  that  she  had  sins  enough 
of  her  own  which  required  her  prayers,  and  was  not  con- 
sequently called  upon  to  expiate  those  of  others. 

Rumors  of  poison  followed  close  upon  the  death  of  the 
minister;  and  St.  Simon  even  asserts  that  the  crime  was 
proved  at  the  post  mortem  examination  of  his  body.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  duke,  Louvois,  who  was  a 
great  water-drinker,  always  had  a  jug  full  of  that  liquid 
placed  upon  the  mantel  of  his  cabinet,  from  which  he 
drank  whenever  he  I'equired  it.  He  had  swallowed  a 
draught  from  this  jug  before  he  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  just  as  a  servant  re- 
tired who  had  been  alone  in  the  room  for  several  minutes. 
This  man  was  subsequently  arrested,  and  put  upon  his 
trial;  but  it  had    scarcely  commenced  when   he   was  lib- 
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erated  by  the  king's  order,  and  the  depositions  which  had 
been  taken  committed  to  the  flames,  with  an  express  com- 
mand that  no  further  investigation  should  take  place. 

Louvois  was  no  sooner  in  his  grave  than  a  marked  and 
striking  change  was  effected  in  the  manner  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  We  have  stated  elsewhere  that,  although 
continually  present  at  all  the  discussions  which  arose 
between  the  king  and  his  minister,  she  invariably  re- 
mained silent,  and  apparently  abstracted,  until  appealed 
to  for  her  opinion.  She  had  also  hitherto  stringently  ab- 
stained from  influencing  (at  least  visibly)  any  public  meas- 
ure, or  the  fortunes  of  any  public  man,  while  she  had 
limited  her  familiar  circle  to  a  small  number  of  individuals, 
and  those  selected  rather  for  their  social  qualities  than 
their  political  position  ;  but  suddenly  a  revolution,  alike 
of  feeling  and  of  action,  supervened  ;  she  became  the  cen- 
ter of  court  favor,  the  object  of  court  adulation,  and  the 
source  of  court  advancement,  ''  My  attendants  never  served 
me  as  they  should  have  done  until  they  saw  me  leaving 
your  apartments,"  wrote  one  of  the  Hrst  nobles  of  France 
to  the  ci-devant  "  widow  Scarron"  upon  one  occasion ; 
while  a  second  courtier,  in  a  circle  where  the  history  of 
the  century  was  under  discussion,  observed  that,  after  the 
death  of  Louvois,  the  next  chapter  should  be  headed, 
"End  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Great,"  and  the  succeed- 
ing one  "  Reign  of  Frances  d'Aubigne."*  , 

The  epigram  was  a  bitter  one. 

*  Chroniques  de  I'CEil  de  Boeuf. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

The  Marquis  de  Pomponne — Industry  of  Louis  XIV. — Social  Advance- 
ment of  the  Ministers — Marriages  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres  and  the 
Dulie  du  Maine — Governors  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres — The  Abbe 
Dubois — Portrait  of  Philip  d'Orleans — The  Eoyal  Brothers — Frivohty 
of  Monsieur ;  his  Portrait ;  his  Costume ;  his  Insignificance — Tlie 
Vahie  of  an  additional  Inch — Magnificence  of  Madame  de  Montespan 

*  — Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  new  Duchess  du  Maine;  her 
Arrogance — Stinging  Rejoinder  of  the  Duke  d'Elboeuf — Cowardice 
of  the  Duke  du  Maine — The  Dutch  Journal — Death  of  Mademoiselle 
— Presumption  of  M.  de  Lauzun — Capture  of  Namui- — The  Ghost- 
Seer — Madame  Armond — A  bafHed  Intrigue — Power  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon — Distrust  of  the  King — Equivocal  Position  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon — The  Monarch  and  the  Court  Ladies — Ambulatory 
Banquets. 

A  MONTH  after  the  death  of  Louvois  the  Marquis  de 
Pomponne  was  called  to  the  council ;  Torcy,  his  son-in- 
law,  confirmed  in  his  appointment  as  minister  for  foreign 
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affairs,  and  the  Marquis  de  Barbesieux  made  secretary 
of  the  war  office;  and  from  this  period  Louis  XIV.  de- 
voted himself,  with  increased  energy,  to  the  transaction 
of  public  business.  Those  who  were  the  most  familiar 
with  his  habits  were  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  activity 
which  he  evinced.  He  limited  his  hunting  excursions  to 
a  couple  of  hours;  returned  to  the  palace  at  a  given 
moment ;  devoted  four  hours  to  reading,  writing,  and 
dictating  to  his  secretaries ;  and  frequently  dismissed  the 
princesses  immediately  after  supper,  in  order  to  expedite 
his  foreign  couriers.*  Nor  was  it  merely  by  his  own 
example  that  the  king  encouraged  his  ministers  to  in- 
creased diligence  ;  he  also  rewarded  it  by  valuable 
presents  and  personal  distinction  ;  and  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  they  succeeded  in  placing  themselves 
on  a  level  with  the  nobility,  whose  dress  and  manners  they 
adopted,  and  with  whom  they  formed  alliances  calculated 
still  more  to  lessen  the  disparity  which  had  formerly 
existed  between  them  ;  while  their  wives  ultimately  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  driving  in  the  royal  equipages,  and 
dining  at  the  royal  table. 

Two  mairiages  of  importance  were,  however,  destined, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1692,  to  relieve  for  a 
time  the  monotony  of  public  business  and  the  tedium  of 
the  court — those  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres  and  the  Duke 
du  Maine.  Louis  XIV.  had,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
been  for  several  years  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Monsieur  to  an  alliance  between  his  son  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Blois.t  the  youngest  daughter  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  in  which  he  ultimately  succeeded  through  the 
influence  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  the  favorite  of  the 

*  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Maintcnon. 

t  This  princess  was  the  third  of  the  king's  daughters  who  hail  borne 
the  same  name ;  the  first  having  been  Mary  Anne,  Princess  de  Conti, 
of  whom  Madame  de  la  Valliere  was  the  mother ;  and  the  second  a 
former  daughter  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  died  at  an  early  age. 
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duke  ;  but  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  secure  either  that 
of  Madame  or  of  her  son,  until  the  agency  of  an  indi- 
vidual, whose  insignificance  would  have  appeared  to  place 
him  beyond  the  pale  of  so  exalted  an  intrigue,  liberated 
the  monarch  from  his  embarrassment,  and  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  a  marriage  which  he  had  so  long  desired. 

Monsieur  had  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  selec- 
tion of  governors  for  the  Duke  de  Chartres  ;  as,  although 
they  had  in  every  case  been  men  of  distinguished  merit 
and  acquirements,  his  mania  for  exalted  titles  had  caused 
him  to  appoint  persons  already  so  far  advanced  in  life,  that 
they  succeeded  each  other  with  a  rapidity  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  their  pupil.  In  the  interval  from  1683  to  1692, 
M.  de  Charti'es  had  no  less  than  four — the  Duke  de  Na- 
vailles,  marshal  of  France,  an  honorable,  virtuous,  and 
learned  man,  lived  only  two  years  after  his  appointment ; 
the  Marshal  d'Estrades,  also  an  accomplished  preceptor, 
did  not  longer  fill  the  office,  although  he  was  seventy-nine 
when  he  died  ;  the  Duke  de  la  Vieuville,  the  least  eligible 
of  the  three,  survived  one  year  longer ;  and  was  replaced 
in  his  turn  by  M.  d'Arcy,  a  councilor  of  state,  a  brave 
soldier,  and  a  skillful  diplomatist,  but  who,  unfortunately 
for  the  young  duke,  had  been  about  him  only  for  a  short 
period  vvlien  his  marriage  emancipated  him  from  all 
guardianship. 

Daring  the  intervals  consequent  upon  these  changes, 
the  duty  of  governor  had  been  performed  by  M.  de  St. 
Laurent,  deputy-master  of  the  ceremonies  to  Monsieur,  a 
man  of  obscure  birth  and  unprepossessing  person,  but, 
nevertheless,  well  calculated  to  educate  a  prince.  His 
want  of  nobility  had,  however,  sufficed  to  deprive  him 
of  the  title  of  governor;  although  upon  every  occasion 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  as  well  as  when  etiquet  re- 
quired a  new  appointment,  the  capacity  and  merit  of 
M.  de  St.  Laurent  caused  him  to  retain  all  the  authority 
of  the  office,  even  while  others  enjoyed  the  honor. 
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In  the  course  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  curate  of  St. 
Eustache,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  M.  de 
St.  Laurent  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  youth  named 
Dubois,  whose  extraordinary  intellect  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  his  mind.  He  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary 
of  Brive-la-Galliarde  in  Lower  Limousin,  who  had  pur- 
sued the  study  of  physic  at  Rheims  under  a  Dr.  Letellier; 
but  the  latter  having  died  before  his  studies  were  com- 
pleted, had  bequeathed  him  to  the  kindness  of  the  curate, 
who  being,  in  his  turn,  unable  to  provide  for  him,  had 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  M.  de  St.  Laurent. 

As  the  young  man  wrote  a  fine  hand,  his  new  patron 
presented  him  to  the  Duke  de  Chartres  in  the  capacity 
of  writing-master;  but  ere  long,  conscious  that  he  was 
thus  cramping  his  genius,  he  caused  him  to  assume  the 
abbatial  costume,  in  order  to  secure  to  him  a  befitting 
position  in  the  establishment,  and  promoted  him  to  the 
study,  where  his  duties  consisted  in  preparing  the  prince 
for  his  final  examination  by  himself.  Thus  St.  Laurent  at 
once  found  the  personal  relief  which  his  increasing  in- 
firmities began  to  render  necessary,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  witnessing  the  daily  pi-ogress  of  his  royal  pupil. 

From  the  period  in  which  Dubois  had  advanced  in  for- 
tune, he  had  courted  the  good  graces  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine  and  the  Marquis  d'Effiat,  who  boi'e  unlimited 
sway  in  the  household  of  Monsieur;  and  at  the  death 
of  M.  de  St.  Laurent,  as  the  soi-disant  abbe  was  already 
established  in  the  functions  of  tutor,  his  new  friends  be- 
came anxious  that  his  official  station  should  be  confirmed. 
This,  however,  could  not,  as  they  were  well  aware,  be 
easily  accomplished,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  his  birth, 
which  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  one.  They 
consequently  temporized  ;  raised  objections  to  the  persons 
proposed  ;  caused  the  postponement  of  the  appointment ; 
expatiated  on  the  extraordinary  improvement  of  the  young 
prince  under  his  tuition  ;    and   at  len^ili,  Avhon  lliey  had 
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rendered  Monsieur  weary  of  the  subject,  succeeded  in 
securing  the  nomination  of  their  \\g\s  protege  ;  who,  in  re- 
turn for  so  great  a  service,  and  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  their  continued  support,  lent  himself  unscrupulously  to 
all  their  views. 

The  first  service  which  they  exacted  from  the  titular 
abbe  was  his  cooperation  in  promoting  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  Duke  de  Chartres  and  the  king's  daughter;  to 
which  the  young  prince  was  strongly  opposed,  not  mei'ely 
because  any  matrimonial  alliance  must  tend  to  interfere 
with  his  favorite  pursuits  and  habits,  but  also  through  the 
influence  of  his  mother,  who,  justly  proud  of  her  four-and- 
thirty  quarterings,  which  had  as  yet  been  unsullied  by 
any  derogatory  alliance,  looked  upon  the  union  of  her 
son  with  one  whom  she  persisted  in  calling  "His  Majesty's 
bastard,"  as  a  disgrace  which  could  never  again  be  ob- 
literated. 

Dubois  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  constant  com- 
panionship with  his  pupil,  who  soon  discovered  that  the 
presence  of  his  preceptor  was  quite  as  essential  in  his 
hours  of  recreation  as  in  those  of  study. 

Philip  of  Orleans,  the  future  Regent  of  France,  had,  at 
this  period,  far  outgrown  his  age,  both  in  physical  and 
mental  power ;  and  although  still  a  boy  in  years,  was 
manly  in  all  his  ideas  and  habits.  He  prided  himself 
greatly  upon  a  fancied  resemblance  to  Henry  IV.,  whom 
he  endeavored  to  imitate  in  every  particular ;  but  the 
analogy  between  them  was  not  so  striking  as  regarded 
their  persons,  for  the  Duke  de  Chartres  had  neither  the 
long  countenance  of  that  monarch  nor  his  strongly-marked 
Bourbon  nose,  nor  his  lofty  forehead ;  the  cynical  ex- 
pression of  their  eyes  alone  conveying  any  idea  of  resem- 
blance. 

The  prince  was  of  middle  height,  and  eminently  grace- 
ful in  his  deportment,  although  he  walked  badly,  owing  to 
an  organic  weakness  to  which  he  had  neai'ly  fallen  a  victim 
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in  his  infancy  ;  his  eyes  were  bright  and  lively,  his  mouth 
joyous,  his  complexion  high,  his  face  round  and  full,  and 
his  nose  thick  and  flat,  with  large  nostrils;  in  short,  it  was 
a  countenance  of  mingled  intellect  and  sensuality,  which 
was  the  very  transcript  of  his  character.  His  hand  was 
singularly  white  and  well  formed,  and  he  was  so  anxious 
to  preserve  its  beauty,  that  it  was  said  by  a  celebrated 
writer  of  the  time,  that  "  each  of  his  nails  exacted  as  much 
care  as  a  reliquary." 

A  solid  education,  pursued  with  ardor,  had  accelerated 
the  precocity  of  his  intellect ;  for  not  only  had  he  studied 
all  the  modern  languages,  formed  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  authors  of  antiquity,  turned  his  serious  attention 
to  the  important  questions  of  philosophy  and  politics,  and 
mastered  much  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  internal  economy  of  a  kingdom,  but  he 
had  also  secured  those  resources  against  the  tedium  of  a 
court  and  the  etiquet  of  royalty  which  were  able  to 
render  him  at  every  crisis  independent  of  both,  by  culti- 
vating literature  and  art.  His  favorite  studies  were,  how- 
ever, mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  his  darling  pur- 
suit chemistry,  to  which  he  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his 
time.  He  was  an  agreeable  musician,  a  pleasing  poet, 
and  a  good  artist,  and  excelled  in  every  thing  which  re- 
quired quickness,  memory,  and  address.  He  cared  little 
for  field  sports,  and  still  less  for  the  etiquet  of  Versailles ; 
preferring  the  liberty  which  is  so  seldom  accorded  to  per- 
sons of  his  rank,  to  all  the  high-soundingr  honors  to  which 
he  might  fairly  have  laid  claim.  His  first  campaign  at  the 
siege  of  Mons  had  sufficed  to  prove  that  he  was  courageous 
even  to  temerity;  while  his  governor,  the  Marquis  d'Arcy, 
had  been  compelled,  at  the  battle  of  Leuze,  to  throw  him- 
self before  him  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  In  temper 
he  was  joyous  and  affable,  slow  to  take  offense,  and  so 
thoroughly   devoid    of  egotism,    that    he    was    frequently 
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wanting  in  justice  to  himself.  He  despised  and  detested 
every  thing  which  savored  of  revenge,  and  readily  forgave 
an  injury  even  before  it  was  acknowledged.  He  was, 
however,  slow  to  believe  in  the  probity  of  mankind,  and 
had  no  faith  in  female  virtue,  his  early  experience  of  the 
sex  having  tended  to  give  him  an  unfortunate  bias,  and  to 
lead  him  to  consider  such  a  quality  as  at  once  unnecessary 
and  inconvenient;  and  consequently,  with  all  his  talents, 
all  his  acquirements,  and  all  his  refined  tastes,  he  early  be- 
came dissipated,  fickle,  and  heartless. 

Such  was  the  ardent  and  ill-regulated  nature  upon  which 
Dubois  was  called  to  exercise  his  influence,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  his  pupil  in 
order  to  retain  and  increase  it,  while  the  excesses  in  which 
he  encouraged  the  young  prince  became  at  length  so  noto- 
rious that  they  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  excited 
his  extreme  displeasure,  and  this  was  the  pi'ecise  moment 
chosen  by  Dubois  to  extort  his  reluctant  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage, which,  as  he  ably  represented,  would  tend  at  once 
to  restore  him  to  the  favor  of  the  monarch. 

Monsieur  had  already,  as  we  have  previously  stated, 
been  induced  by  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  to  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  his  royal  brother,  and  although  his  pride  had 
for  a  time  revolted  at  the  idea  of  bestowing  his  only  son 
upon  a  daughter  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  he  had  ulti- 
mately done  so  the  more  readily  as  he  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  banished  favorite,  and  foresaw,  in  the  pro- 
jected alliance,  an  increase  of  personal  favor  with  the 
king.  Moreover,  the  dominant  feature  of  Monsieur^ s  char- 
acter was  weakness.  He  habitually  permitted  himself  to 
be  governed  by  every  one  who  acquired  an  influence  over 
him,  and  did  not  appear  to  perceive  that  he  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  favorites. 

Of  Madame  he  stood  in  an  awe  which  was  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  at  court,  that  during  the  eai'ly  favor  of  Madame 
de  Maintcnon,  Avhcii  that  lady  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
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of  the  duchess  by  a  sarcasm,  and  the  prince  complained  of 
the  insult  to  the  king,  saying  that  it  had  greatly  offended 
his  wife,  Louis  XIV.  had  replied,  with  a  smile, 

"  For  one  who  piques  himself  on  speaking  his  native 
language  with  so  much  correctness,  you  have  just  com- 
mitted a  grievous  error,  in  which  I  will  set  you  right. 
Here  is  what  you  should  have  said :  '  I  am  come  to  com- 
plain of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  by  some  ambiguous 
words,  has  offended,  or  has  endeavored  to  offend,  my  hus- 
band: " 

Monsieur,  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  his  position, 
could  not  restrain  his  laughter,  and  the  sarcasm  of  the 
mistress  of  the  robes  was  suffered  to  go  unpunished.* 

The  great  delight  of  Monsieur  consisted  in  building,  in 
masquerading,  in  fetes,  and  in  amusements  of  every  de- 
scription. He  cared  nothing  for  more  exalted  pleasures, 
or  more  intellectual  pursuits  ;  he  disliked  reading,  and 
detested  all  serious  conversation,  but  entered  with  delight 
into  the  gossipry  of  the  court-ladies,  and  the  frivolities  of 
the  courtiers.  The  ball-room  and  the  table  were  the  two 
great  occupations  of  his  life,  and  he  was  conspicuous  in 
both,  for  he  danced  admirably,  and  ate  voraciously.  The 
kingly  magnificence  which  he  displayed  at  his  court  in  the 
Palais-Royal,  and  at  St.  Cloud,  extended  to  the  merest 
trifles,  and  his  toilet-table  was  a  mass  of  plate  and  jewelry. 
His  prodigality,  excessive  as  it  was,  met,  however,  with  no 
rebuke  from  Louis  XIV.,  who,  satisfied  by  the  defei'ence 
and  respect  which  he  always  exhibited  toward  his  person, 
and  satisfied  that  he  would  never  oppose  his  measures, 
indulged  him  in  all  his  expensive  and  fantastic  follies. 
Morally,  Monsieur  was  null.  He  had  more  manner  than 
mind,  more  simplicity  than  wit,  more  carelessness  than 
kindness,  more  indiscretion  than  frankness,  and  more  dis- 
trust than  prudence;  and  in  his  case  qualities  which  would 
have  been  estimable  in  others  degenerated  into  defects. 

■*  Mcnioircs  dc  M;i(l;iiiic  dc  Moiitesiiau. 
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This  sketch  of  Monsieur  would,  however,  be  incomplete, 
did  we  not  subjoin  a  description  of  his  person,  as  he  ap- 
peared at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres. 

In  stature  he  was  very  short,  a  defect  that  he  endeavored 
to  overcome  by  the  immense  height  of  the  heels  of  his 
shoes,  which  were  surcharged  with  ribbons,  and  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  walking  upon  stilts,  while  the  extreme 
rotundity  of  his  figure  destroyed  the  grace  of  his  carriage, 
and  made  his  movements  heavy.  He  bore  a  considei'able 
resemblance  to  Louis  XIII.,  save  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  same  elevated  cast  of  countenance.  His  face  was 
extremely  long,  his  nose  prominent,  his  eyes  large  and 
dai'k,  and  his  mouth  small.  His  physiognomy  had  an 
expression  of  kindness,  which  was,  however,  counteracted 
by  haughtiness ;  and  when  he  smiled,  which  he  did  fre- 
quently, and  generally  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  his  whole 
appearance  was  rendered  less  prepossessing  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  two  ranges  of  teeth  which  were  unfortunately  de- 
fective. He  wore  an  immense  black  wig,  curled,  and 
slightly  powdered,  which,  brought  forward  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, fell  on  either  side  to  his  chest  in  absurd  and  almost 
ridiculous  profusion,  and  also  a  quantity  of  rouge,  and  even 
patches.  His  coat  was  composed  of  green  silk,  with  stripes 
and  button-holes  of  gold  embroidery,  and  was  gathered 
into  folds  upon  the  hips  in  order  to  increase  their  apparent 
size,  which  fell  below  the  knees  like  a  tunic  ;  the  buttons 
were  of  emeralds  set  in  gold,  and  his  waistcoat,  of  rose- 
colored  silk,  embroidered  with  golden  flowers  in  a  profu- 
sion which  almost  concealed  the  original  material,  was 
traversed  from  right  to  left  by  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  supporting  a  sword  whose  hilt  was  incrusted  with 
diamonds,  and  disappeared  under  an  enormous  green  bow 
fringed  with  gold.  Ribbons  were  profusely  scattered  over 
the  whole  of  his  costume,  and  ornamented  not  only  the 
principal  articles  of  his  dress,  but  even  his  white  satin 
ehoes,  and   his  round    beaver  with    its  double    circle   of 
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feathers  oveihans^itior  the  edores  on  all  sides,  which  he 
never  placed  upon  his  head  save  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  or  on  occasions  of  rigorous  etiquet.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  his  costume  was,  however,  the  extra- 
ordinary and  prodigious  display  of  jewelry  in  which  he 
indulged.  Crosses  and  stars  wore  profusely  strewn  over 
his  vest ;  he  had  rings  upon  every  finger,  and  bracelets  on 
his  wrists  ;  triple  ruffles  about  his  hands  ;  and  a  cravat  and 
collar  of  Hungarian  point  almost  beyond  price ;  and  in  this 
extravagant  attire  he  divided  his  attention  between  the 
courtiei'S  and  the  mirror,  into  which  he  gazed  with  evident 
satisfaction,  and  by  whose  aid  he  was  enabled  speedily  to 
correct  every  little  derangement  in  his  attire  consequent 
upon  the  heat  and  pressure  of  the  throng. 

Such  was  Monsieur  in  the  year  1692 — a  weak  friend,  a 
harmless  enemy,  and  an  effeminate  prince;  and  under 
these  circumstances  it  will  scarcely  appear  extraordinary 
that  he  should  so  far  forget  his  dignity  as  even  to  sacrifice 
the  honor  of  the  house  of  Orleans  to  present  convenience 
and  probable  advantage.  Madame,  however,  was  differ- 
ently constituted  ;  and  her  indignation  was  so  violent  when 
her  son  at  length  announced  to  her  that  he  had  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  king  and  the  orders  of  his  father,  that  in 
the  first  paroxysm  of  her  anger  and  mortification  she 
answered  him  by  a  blow. 

But  aware  that  against  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
supineness  of  Monsieur,  and  the  concession  of  her  son, 
she  had  no  alternative  save  ultimate  compliance,  Madaine 
at  length  resolved  to  reconcile  herself  to  what  she  pei'- 
sisted,  nevertheless,  in  calling  her  dishonor;  for  she 
dreaded  that  should  she  contlime  to  indulge  in  an  oppo- 
sition which  must  necessarily  prove  fruitless,  the  king 
might  be  induced  to  punish  her  pertinacity  by  abandon- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Elector-Palatine,  of  whom  he  was 
at  that  period  the  support. 

In  consequence  of  this  somewhat  tardy  reflection,  there- 
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fore,  Madajne  gradually  suffered  herself  to  be  appeased, 
and  even  attended  the  reading  of  the  marriage  contract, 
without  betraying  one  symptom  of  indignation  ;  especially 
as  Louis  XIV.  gave  to  his  daughter  a  dower  of  two 
millions  of  livres,  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  war;  and 
an  annual  income  of  two  hundred  thousand,  with  a  mar- 
riage-gift in  jewels  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns ;  renewing,  moreover,  to  the  Duke  de  Chartres 
the  donation  already  made  to  Monsieur  of  the  Palais-Royal, 
bequeathed  to  the  crown  by  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

The  marriage  was  accomplished  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, to  the  chagrin  of  the  Marquise  de  Montespan ; 
who,  after  having  vented  her  annoyance  in  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  on  the  occasion  to  the  Bavarian  princess  (and 
which  was  couched  in  terms  well  fitted  to  arouse  all  the 
pride  of  Madame,  and  to  strengthen  the  hatred  she  had 
long  borne  toward  the  haughty  favorite),  did  not  con- 
descend to  recognize  the  alliance  in  any  other  manner. 

Only  one  month  later  it  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
Duke  du  Maine  with  Anna  Louisa  Benedicta  de  Bourbon, 
Mademoiselle  de  Charolais,  the  second  daughter  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde.* 

The  king  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  dissuade  M.  du 
Maine  from  marriage,  frankly  declaring  to  him,  that  it 
was  not  persons  in  his  position  who  were  called  upon  to 
found  a  family;  but,  urged  by  the  wishes  of  the  duke,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  whose  affection  for  her  nursling  continued  to  be 
boundless,  Louis  XIV.  at  length  consented  to  the  measure, 
although  in  direct  opposition  to  his  better  judgment.  He 
had  always  been  anxious  that  the  legitimated  princes 
should  remain  unmarried  ;  but  as  he  found  it  impossible 
to  convince  the  duke  of  the  propriety  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, he  resolved  to  seek  him  a  wife  in  one  of  the  first 
houses  in  France ;  upon  which  the  prince,  informed  of 
*  GranddauErhter  of  the  Great  Conde. 
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what  had  transpired,  proposed  one  of  his  own  daughters 
to  the  monarch.*  M.  de  Conde  saw  that  the  rank,  the 
influence,  and  the  favor  of  the  king's  natural  children  were 
increasing  from  day  to  day ;  and  the  fact  that  one  of  them 
had  actually  become  Duchess  de  Chartres,  rendered  him 
more  than  ever  anxious  to  secure  the  Duke  du  Maine  as 
his  son-in-law.  In  these  views  he  was  earnestly  encouraged 
by  Madame,  who  had  begun  to  have  painful  apprehensions 
that  Louis  XIV.,  after  having  disposed  of  her  son,  would 
next  deprive  her  of  her  daughter,  and  who  consequently 
rejoiced  to  see  the  danger  of  such  an  event  removed 
through  the  agency  of  the  prince. 

The  proposition  was  no  sooner  accepted  than  it  be- 
came necessary  to  choose  between  the  three  sisters ;  and 
as  they  were  all  extremely  small,  the  selection  was  made 
by  measurement ;  when  Anna.  Louisa  Benedicta  proving 
to  be  the  tallest  by  an  inch,  it  was  decided  that  she  should 
become  Duchess  du  Maine.  The  marriage  took  place 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  that  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres  ; 
but  on  this  occasion,  Madame  de  Montespan,  whose  vanity 
was  flattered  that  the  alliance  should  have  been  solicited 
by  the  family  of  the  bride,  was  regal  in  her  liberality.  She 
presented  the  bed,  of  which  the  hangings,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  pearls,  cost  more  than  a  million  of  livres  of 
the  present  day;  and  gave  to  her  daughter-in-law  a  casket 
of  jewels  estimated  at  two  millions  of  that  time;  while  she 
also  refused  to  receive  again  one  of  her  three  costly  ser- 
vices of  plate,  which  had  been  borrowed  of  her  by  her  sou 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bridal  banquet.  Nothing  could  more 
thoroughly  tend  to  demonstrate  the  satisfaction  of  the  mar- 
chioness than  this  profusion,  for  she  was  naturally  avari- 
cious, and  averse  to  making  presents ;  but  the  opportunity 
here  afforded,  alike  of  exhibiting  her  magnificence  and  of 
offei'ing  an  additional  affront  to  Madame,  was  too  precious 
to  be  sacrificed  to  mere  feelings  of  economy. 
*  Souvenirs  de  Madame  de  Caylus. 
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The  settlement  actually  made,  or  the  donation  really 
bestowed,  by  Louis  XIV.  upon  his  favorite  son  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  was  never  known ;  and  it  is  believed 
that,  as  he  had  already  been  rendered  extremely  wealthy 
by  the  compulsatory  bequests  of  Mademoiselle,  it  was 
willfully  kept  secret,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  feelings  of 
the  nation,  which  had  begun  to  evince  some  symptoms  of 
having  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  wide  contrast  exist- 
ing between  the  prodigality  of  the  nobles  and  the  poverty 
of  the  people.  All  that  transpired  was  the  fact  that,  on  the 
eve  of  the  ceremony,  the  king  had  presented  to  the  bride 
two  costly  caskets,  the  one  containing  a  suit  of  diamonds, 
and  the  other  a  set  of  mixed  jewels. 

From  the  moment  of  the  marriage,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  attached  herself  strongly  to  the  wife  of  her  favorite. 
"  The  princess,"  she  wrote  to  the  Abbess  of  Maubuisson, 
"  is  about  to  pass  the  Holy  Week  in  your  community. 
Compel  her  to  rest  herself  thoroughly.  They  kill  her  here 
by  the  restraints  and  fatigues  of  the  court.  She  is  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  They  will 
prevent  her  from  growing,  and  destroy  her  health.  She  is 
prettier  without  a  cap  than  with  all  their  ornaments.  She 
eats  nothing,  in  all  probability  does  not  sleep  well,  and  I 
am  dying  with  fear  lest  they  should  have  married  her  too 
young.  I  wish  I  could  keep  her  at  St.  Cyr,  dressed  like 
one  of  the  pupils,  and  romping  as  merrily.  There  are  no 
austerities  practiced  in  conventual  houses  equal  to  those  to 
which  the  etiquet  of  a  court  subjects  the  great." 

In  another  letter  she  describes  the  young  princess  as 
"pretty,  amiable,  cheerful,  and  witty;"  but  as  though  she 
hadneverthelessalatent  doubt  of  the  final  result  of  the  moth- 
erly interest  which  she  was  taking  in  her  wellfare,  she  adds, 
"If  she  deceives  me,  I  renounce  all  pi'incesses  for  the  figure." 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  she  perceived  that  even  with  the  good 
qualities  which  she  had  discovered,  or  believed  that  she  had 
discovered,  in  the  new  duchess,  there  was  no  solid  foundation 
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to  work  upon  :  "  You  have  deceived  me,"  she  writes,  more 
sadly  than  reproachfully,  to  the  governess  of  the  princess, 
"  on  the  principal  point  upon  which  I  consulted  you — that 
of  religion.  She  has  no  tendency  whatever  toward  piety,  but 
is  anxious  to  do  every  thing  that  she  sees  others  do.  I  do  not 
desire  to  make  her  a  bigot ;  but  I  confess  that  I  should  like 
to  find  her  more  regular  in  her  devotions,  and  more  agree- 
able alike  to  God,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  Duke  du  Maine, 
who  has  sufficient  good  sense  to  desire  his  wife  should  be 
more  virtuous  than  those  by  whom  she  is  surrounded."*    , 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Duke  du  Maine  was 
witty,  cunning,  and  deceitful,  but  eminently  agreeable 
whenever  he  sought  to  please  ;  while  his  enmity  was  the 
more  dangerous  from  the  fact  that,  when  he  desired  to  re- 
venjje  a  wrono;  he  hesitated  at  no  meanness  or  falsehood 
which  could  insure  success.  His  wife  possessed  an  in- 
tellect equal  to  his  own,  but  she  exercised  it  in  a  different 
manner,  and  frittered  away  capabilities  of  a  high  order 
upon  novels  and  plays,  making  the  latter  almost  the  busi- 
ness of  her  life,  committing  them  to  memory,  and  after- 
ward causing  them'  to  be  performed  at  her  little  court. 
Her  coui'age  was  masculine  in  its  extent  and  violence  :  she 
was  adventurous,  bold,  and  passionate,  ever  acting  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  careless  of  all  results. 
She  despised  the  weakness  of  her  husband,  and  openly  re- 
proached him  with  an  economy  which  she  designated  as 
avarice,  and  to  which  she  at  once  declared  that  she  would 
never  lend  herself. 

M.  du  Maine  was  unequal  to  contend  against  this  fiery 
spirit;  even  his  subtlety  was  at  fault;  and  while  he  per- 
sisted in  the  same  line  of  conduct  by  which  he  had  long 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  monarch  that  he  was  utterly 
devoid  of  that  very  ambition  which  was  in  fact  perpetually 
gnawing  at  his  heart,  passing  whole  days  in  his  closet,  avoid- 
ing society,  hunting  without  attendants,  and  dining  dlone  in 
*  Lettres  de  Madame  dc  Main  tenon. 
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his  apartment,  he  was  condemned  to  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing the  duchess  hold  a  magnificent  court  of  Sceaux,  (which 
splendid  estate  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  king  upon 
his  marriage),  and  plunge  into  expenses  by  which  he  was 
ultimately  ruined,  without  venturing  to  expostulate,  such 
was  his  terror  of  the  violent  disposition  of  his  wife. 

To  this  want  of  moral  courage  the  Duke  du  Maine 
added  a  total  absence  of  personal  bravery  ;  and  the  fact 
was  so  well  known  that  it  at  length  became  the  common 
jest  of  the  courtiers,  who  sought  so  little  to  disguise  from 
him  their  opinions  upon  the  subject,  that  on  one  occasion, 
at  the  close  of  a  campaign,  the  Duke  d'Elboeuf  inquired 
of  him  where  he  expected  to  serve  during  the  following 
year,  remarking  that  wherever  His  Highness  went  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accompany  him.  The  prince  in- 
quired for  what  reason.  "  Because,"  was  the  sarcastic 
reply,  as  the  duke  glanced  toward  the  bystanders,  "near 
your  person  one  is  sure  to  be  safe." 

M.  du  Maine  bit  his  lip,  and  turned  away  without 
making  any  rejoinder. 

This  unfortunate  failing  of  his  favorite  son  had,  however, 
remained  unknown  to  Louis  XIV.  until  he  on  one  occa- 
sion met  with  a  paragraph  in  a  Dutch  journal,  in  which 
the  most  flattering  panegyrics  were  poured  forth  upon  the 
courage  of  the  Duke  du  Maine,  who  had,  as  it  was  as- 
serted, after  exhibiting  during  the  progress  of  an  engage- 
ment the  desperate  valor  of  a  hero,  finally  received  a  se- 
vere wound,  and  been  carried  from  the  field  insensible. 
The  eye  of  the  king  flashed  and  his  brow  flushed  as  he 
read  the  passage,  while  he  even  forgot  the  danger  of  the 
smitten  prince  in  the  pride  that  he  felt  at  his  heroism  ;  but 
this  paternal  joy  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.  In  the 
next  number  of  the  journal  an  apology  was  made  for  the 
error  into  which  it  it  had  been  betrayed,  by  a  mistake  in 
the  name  of  the  brave  officer  who  was  so  grievously 
wounded,  and  an  assurance  given  that  the  Duke  du  Maine 
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was  not  only  unhurt,  but  that  he  had  never,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  action,  been  exposed  to  the  slightest  danger. 

This  elaborate  contradiction  awakened  the  suspicions  of 
the  king,  and  he  inquired  of  one  of  his  valets-de-chambre, 
named  La  Vienne,  from  whom  he  frequently  learned  truths 
which  others  endeavored  to  conceal,  if  he  had  heard  a 
doubt  cast  upon  the  personal  courage  of  the  Duke  du 
Maine.  La  Vienne  remained  silent,  a  circumstance  which 
only  increased  the  curiosity  and  apprehension  of  the  mon- 
arch, who  forthwith  insisted  upon  a  reply,  and  thus  urged, 
the  reluctant  attendant  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
cowardice  of  M.  du  Maine  had  long  passed  into  a  proverb, 
not  only  in  the  armies  of  His  Majesty,  but  even  in  those  of 
the  enemy — a  revelation  which  was  one  of  the  most  heavy 
blows,  alike  to  his  pride  and  his  affection,  to  which 
throughout  his  reign  Louis  XIV.  was  ever  subjected.* 

The  marriage  of  the  duke  was  not  agreeable  to  Made- 
moiselle, to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  principal  por- 
tion of  his  fortune.  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  had 
offended  her  by  a  want  of  respect  on  several  occasions, 
and  she  declared  that  if  the  alliance  ever  took  place  she 
would  never  see  either  the  duke  or  the  duchess  again,  a 
threat  which  was  nevertheless  disregarded,  for  there  was 
nothing  further  to  be  hoped  from  her  generosity,  and  her 
displeasure  was  too  unimportant  to  change  the  resolution 
of  the  king. 

Mademoiselle  was  not  long  destined,  however,  to  en- 
dure this  mortification  ;  for,  on  the  5th  of  April  in  the 
following  year  she  died  in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the  richest  private  princess 
in  Europe.  The  hatred  which  had  replaced  her  former 
passion  for  Lauzun  was  too  powerful  for  her  strength ; 
and  after  living  for  years  in  a  wearisome  and  monotonous 
pomp,  which  she  dragged  from  one  of  her  estates  to 
another,  without  obtaining  from  it  either  consideration  or 
*  Memoires  de  St.  Siinou. 
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solace  ;  absenting  herself  entirely  from  the  court  save  on 
occasions  of  ceremony  when  her  presence  was  essential  ; 
frittering  away  her  intellect  in  vain  and  idle  futilities  ;  and 
finding  her  principal  occupation  in  assuming  mourning  at 
the  death  of  every  personage  with  whom  she  could  claim 
the  slightest  and  most  distant  connection,  and  explaining 
in  the  most  prolix  manner  to  those  about  her  the  exact 
degree  and  amount  of  the  consanguinity  and  alliance  of 
each,  she  ultimately  fell  into  a  state  of  languor  and  suffei*- 
ing  which,  after  enduring  for  many  months,  terminated  in 
death. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  were  her  constant  companions 
during  her  sickness,  for,  in  addition  to  the  close  intimacy 
which  had  long  existed  between  herself  and  the  prince,  he 
coveted  her  immense  fortune,  and  became,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, her  sole  legatee.  The  largest  portion  of  her  orig- 
inal possessions  had,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
passed  into  other  hands. 

On  the  death  of  the  princess,  M.  de  Lauzun  assumed 
the  mourning  of  a  widowed  husband,  and  appeared  at  the 
funeral  in  a  black  cloak — an  exhibition  which  seriously 
displeased  the  king,  who  commanded  the  Duke  de  St. 
Aignan  to  desire  him  instantly  to  retire.  "  I  can  not  at 
such  a  moment  listen  to  the  voice  of  pride,"  was  the  cool 
reply  of  the  former  favorite  when  the  message  was  deliv- 
ered to  him  ;  "  I  am  absorbed  by  my  grief,  and  could 
wish  to  see  the  king  more  occupied  by  his  own  ;"  and  he 
remained  to  the  close  of  the  ceremony;  while,  even  when 
the  period  was  passed  in  which  the  trappings  of  wo  should 
in  every  case  have  been  discontinued,  he  nevertheless  per- 
sisted in  changing  his  liveries  to  a  shade  of  brown  so  deep 
as  to  be  almost  black,  in  order,  as  he  stated,  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  Mademoiselle,  whose  porti-ait  was  to  be 
seen  in  every  apartment  of  his  house. 

The  campaigns  of  1G92  and  1693  were  the  last  in  which 
Louis  XIV.  ever  took  an  active  part,  and  the  capture  of 
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Namur  his  closing  exploit ;  and  it  was  on  his  return  to 
Versailles,  after  this  expedition,  that  Madame  de  Maintenoti 
is  asserted  to  have  resolved  upon  making  a  final  effort  to 
effect  her  recognition  as  Queen  of  France  ;  but  all  ordi- 
nary means  having  failed  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  she 
now,  according  to  these  authorities,  determined  to  have  re- 
course to  supernatural  agency,  believing  that  although  the 
monarch  had  resisted  all  human  intervention  he  would  not 
venture  to  dispute  what  he  could  not  fail  to  consider  as  a 
decree  from  Heaven. 

One  day,  accordingly,  a  farrier  from  the  little  town  of 
Salon,  in  Provence,  arrived  at  Versailles,  having  made  the 
journey  on  foot,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  palace, 
without  even  waiting  to  rest  himself,  where  he  applied  to 
M.  de  Brissac  to  obtain  for  him  an  audience  of  the  king,  to 
whom  he  had,  as  he  declared,  something  of  the  highest 
importance  to  communicate.  M.  de  Brissac,  however,  de- 
clined the  mission,  the  obscure  station  of  the  applicant  not 
rendering  him  eligible  for  such  an  honor.  But  the  peasant 
was  not  to  be  repulsed,  and  his  pertinacity  was  so  great, 
and  his  applications  for  admittance  to  the  presence  of  the 
monarch  so  persevering  in  every  quarter  where  he  im- 
agined he  had  a  prospect  of  success,  that  the  circumstance 
at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Louis  himself,  who,  anxious 
to  see  how  far  the  resolution  of  the  man  would  carry  him, 
caused  him  to  be  told  that  what  he  requested  was  imj^rac- 
ticable,  as  the  King  of  France  was  not  accessible  to  every 
comer.  Nevertheless,  the  peasant  I'efused  to  yield,  assei't- 
ing,  that  if  he  could  once  see  His  Majesty,  he  would  tell 
him  things  which  were  only  known  to  himself,  and  which 
would  at  once  convince  him  that  he  was  not  required  to 
listen  to  an  impostor  ;  but  demanding,  if  this  interview 
were  really  impossible,  that  he  might  at  least  be  admitted 
to  one  of  the  ministers  of  state. 

The  king,  curious  to  ascertain  the  result  of  this  singular 
adventure,  desired  the  Marquis  de  Barbesieux  to  receive 

VOL.    II. U 
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the  man  on  the  following  day,  who,  when  he  next  made  his 
appearance  at  the  palace,  was  accordingly  directed  to  his 
apartments ;  but  the  peasant  shook  his  head,  observing 
that  he  had  requested  to  be  introduced  to  one  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  that  M.  de  Barbesieux  was  not  a 
minister  of  state.  This  objection  startled  every  one ;  for 
the  man  had  only  been  in  Versailles  a  few  days,  and  it 
was  not  anticipated  that  he  could  so  soon  have  acquainted 
himself  with  the  exact  rank  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  It  sufficed,  however,  to  render  the  king  more 
than  ever  desirous  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  his  errand ; 
and  he  accordingly  deputed  M.  de  Pomponne,  whose 
ministerial  functions  could  not  be  disputed  by  this  ex- 
traoi'dinary  farrier,  to  grant  him  the  desired  inter- 
view. 

On  learning  by  whom  he  was  to  be  received,  the  peasant 
at  once  declared  his  willingness  to  confide  his  secret ;  and 
he  was  no  sooner  alone  with  the  minister  in  his  cabinet 
than  he  related,  that  one  night  as  he  was  returning  at  a 
late  hour  to  his  village,  he  suddenly  found  himself,  while 
passing  under  a  tree,  surrounded  by  a  great  light,  in  the 
center  of  which  there  appeared  to  him  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  young,  fair,  and  beautiful,  dressed  in  a  long, 
white  robe,  over  which  she  wore  a  royal  mantle ;  and  he 
had  scarcely  remarked  all  this,  when,  as  he  asserted,  she 
thus  addressed  him  :  "  I  am  the  Queen  Maria  Theresa. 
Go  to  the  king,  and  repeat  to  him  the  circumstances  which 
I  am  about  to  communicate  to  you.  Heaven  will  assist 
you  during  your  journey;  and  when  you  arrive,  should 
the  king  doubt  that  it  was  I  who  sent  you,  then  relate  to 
him  a  circumstance  of  which  he  alone  is  cognizant,  which 
no  other  person  can  know,  and  by  which  he  will  at  once 
recognize  the  truth  of  what  you  will  have  to  tell  him.  If, 
in  the  first  place,  as  is  extremely  probable,  you  can  not 
obtain  an  audience  of  himself,  demand  to  speak  to  a 
minister   of  state ;    but,  above  all  things,  make  no  com- 
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munications  to  others,  whatevei'  may  be  their  rank.  De- 
part boldly  and  speedily,  and  execute  what  I  command  on 
pain  of  death." 

The  peasant  had  scarcely,  as  he  declared,  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  implicit  obedience,  and  learned  the 
secrets  upon  which  his  mission  was  to  be  based,  when 
he  once  more  found  himself  alone  and  in  darkness,  and 
so  thoroughly  bewildered  by  the  scene  through  which  he 
had  just  passed,  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  his  home- 
ward path  ;  but,  throwing  himself  down  under  the  tree, 
ultimately  forgot  his  terrors  in  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  on  the  following  morning,  he  attributed 
the  whole  adventure  to  a  dream,  and  made  no  preparation 
for  his  journey ;  but,  two  days  afterward,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing by  the  same  spot,  the  vision  reappeared,  uttering 
menaces  so  fearful,  in  consequence  of  his  disobedience, 
that  he  again  promised  to  comply,  pleading  as  an  excuse 
for  his  first  failure,  his  utter  destitution,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  undertaking  so  long  a  journey  without  the 
means  of  subsistence.  To  this  objection  the  vision  had, 
however,  he  said,  replied  by  directing  him  to  wait  upon 
the  commissioner  of  the  province,  and  to  inform  him  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  the  orders  which  he  had  received ; 
adding,  that  he  would  then  supply  him  with  all  that  was 
necessary. 

Nevertheless,  it  required  a  third  apparition  to  convince 
the  peasant,  as  he  declared  to  the  minister,  that  he  was 
really  in  his  right  mind ;  but  his  terror  became  so  great  at 
the  threats  which  were  fulminated  against  him  on  this  last 
occasion,  that  he  immediately  departed  for  Aix,  where  he 
told  his  extraordinary  story  to  the  commissioner,  who, 
without  hesitation,  gave  him  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
urged  him  to  set  forth  upon  the  instant. 

Such  was  the  tale  to  which  M.  de  Pomponne  was 
destined  to  listen ;  and  wild  and  extravagant  as  it  ap- 
peared, it  yet  contained  elements  which  startled  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  statesman;  but  it  was  in  vain  that,  by  every 
means  he  could  invent,  he  endeavored  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  assumed  communication  which  was  to  be  a 
pass-word  to  the  confidence  of  the  king,  as  the  man  reso- 
lutely refused  to  confide  it  to  any  ears  save  those  of  the 
monarch  himself. 

When  he  was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  Louis 
XIV.  could  no  longer  restrain  his  curiosity,  but  resolved 
personally  to  converse  with  the  peasant,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  desired  that  he  might  be  introduced  into  his  cabinet 
by  a  private  stair.  Their  first  interview,  which  was  strictly 
secret,  lasted  an  entire  hour ;  and  on  the  following  day 
another  took  place  of  equal  length,  attended  with  the  same 
precautions. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  as  the  king  was  descending 
the  same  stair-case  by  which  the  ghost-seer  had  been  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  attend  a  hunt,  M.  de  Duras,  who  by 
his  high  rank  and  still  higher  favor  was  in  a  position  to  say 
whatever  he  pleased  to  the  monarch,  began  to  speak  of  the 
farrier  of  Salon  with  extreme  contempt,  and  terminated 
his  attack  by  a  proverb  which  at  that  period  was  very 
commonly  used,  "Either  that  man  is  mad,  or  the  king  is 
not  noble."  As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  Louis  XIV. 
suddenly  stopped,  and  replied  emphatically,  "  If  the 
proverb  be  true,  duke,  then  it  is  I  who  am  not  noble  ; 
for  I  have  twice  conversed  with  him,  and  each  time  at 
considerable  length,  and  I  have  found  all  that  he  has  said 
replete  with  good  sense  and  truth." 

The  extreme  seriousness  with  which  this  declaration 
was  made  startled  all  by  whom  it  was  ovei'heard  ;  but 
as  M.  de  Duras  still  ventured  to  reply  by  a  doubtful 
gesture,  the  king  added,  "  Learn  that  this  man  has  spoken 
to  me  of  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to  myself  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  of  which  no  one  living  can  be 
aware,  since  I  never  divulged  it  to  any  human  being;  and 
this  was  the  apparition  of  a  phantom  in  the  fi)rcst  of  St. 
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Germain,  who  addressed  me  in  the  precise  words  which 
he  has  since  repeated." 

The  same  result  ensued  to  the  last,  whenever  the  name 
of  this  peasant  was  mentioned  before  the  king.  Through- 
out the  whole  period  of  his  residence  at  Versailles  all  his 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  house-steward  of  the  mon- 
arch ;  and  when  he  was  at  length  dismissed,  the  king  not 
only  presented  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  but  commanded 
the  commissioner  of  Provence  to  take  him  under  his  es- 
pecial protection,  and,  without  removing  him  from  his  orig- 
inal sphere,  to  be  cai'eful  that  as  long  as  he  lived  he  should 
be  amply  provided  for.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  antici- 
pated that  so  singular  an  event  as  this  could  be  suffered  to 
pass  quietly  into  oblivion  ;  and  accoi'dingly,  despite  the  si- 
lence of  the  king  and  the  discretion  of  his  minister,  enough 
transpired  upon  the  subject  to  enable  the  newsmongers  of 
the  court  to  collect  the  following  particulars. 

There  was  resident  at  Marseilles  a  certain  Madame  Ar- 
mond,  whose  life  had  been  one  long  romance,  and  who, 
plain  in  person,  limited  in  means,  and  an  untitled  widow, 
had  nevertheless  contrived  so  to  fascinate  all  with  whom 
she  came  into  contact,  that  no  one  was  surprised  when  she 
at  length  induced  M.  Armond,  the  naval  commissioner  of 
Marseilles,  to  marry  her  under  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. This  lady  had  been  for  years  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly conjectured  that  in  some  moment  of  extreme  confi- 
dence, which  had  since  escaped  his  memory,  the  king  had 
imparted  to  the  latter  the  secret  of  the  apparition  of  the  for- 
est of  St.  Germain,  which  he  believed  himself  never  to  have 
revealed,  and  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had,  in  her  turn, 
confided  the  circumstance  to  Madame  Armond,  who  had 
made  it  her  passport  to  the  credulity  of  the  farriei-,  as  well 
as  his  own  watch-word  to  the  confidence  of  the  king;  while, 
as  regarded  the  mission  with  which  this  strange  messenger 
was  intrusted  by  the  vision  clad  in  white  and  covered  by  a 
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royal  mantle,  it  was  readily  discovered  to  be  an  entreaty 
fi'om  the  deceased  queen  that  His  Majesty  should,  without 
further  procrastination,  publicly  acknowledge  Madame  de 
Maintenon  as  her  successor — a  report  which,  moreover,  co- 
incided with  that  which  had  obtained  at  the  period  of 
Maria  Theresa's  death,  that  she  had,  in  her  last  moments, 
placed  her  marriage-ring  in  the  hand  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  !* 

If  these  rumors  were,  indeed,  founded  in  truth,  it  is 
certain  that  the  plot  did  not  succeed,  and  that  she  never 
renewed  a  similar  attempt,  for  she  soon  became  convinced 
that  the  declared  resolution  of  the  king  upon  this  subject 
would  never  be  shaken  ;  and  she  had  sufficient  control 
over  herself  to  accept  his  decision  without  a  murmur,  and 
to  resign  herself  to  his  will.  Nor  had  she  reason  to  repent 
her  prudence,  for  the  monarch  no  sooner  perceived  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  apprehend  from  her  pertinacity 
than  his  respect,  his  confidence,  and  his  affection  increased 
tenfold,  and  her  influence  became  so  powerful  that  her  in- 
terference sufficed  to  secure  results  which  were  otherwise 
unattainable. 

A  proof  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  lady  of  small  fortune,  who  was  anxious  to  accomplish 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the  heir  of  a  wealthy 
family,  whose  members  did  not  consider  the  alliance  suffi- 
ciently advantageous,  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing 
herself  surreptitiously  into  the  antechamber  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  toward  the  close  of  her  dinner  hour ;  when, 
having  succeeded  in  arriving  there,  she  counterfeited  indis- 
position, and  approaching  a  window  with  a  napkin  in  her 
hand,  requested  a  glass  of  water.  She  was  seen  thus  oc- 
cupied by  several  persons  to  whom  she  was  known,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  an  invited  guest ;  the  report 
of  her  having  been  seized  with  sudden  indisposition  at  the 
table  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  became  current,  and  the 
*  Louis  XIV.  et  sou  Siecle. 
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intelligence  of  her  favor  in  such  a  quarter  having  reached 
the  family  of  the  coveted  bridegroom,  they  no  longer  with- 
held their  consent  to  the  marriage,* 

This  anxiety  to  secure  the  interest  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was,  without  doubt,  a  consequence  of  the  power 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  ceded  to  her  over  the  affairs  of  the 
court;  but  this  power  by  no  means  extended  to  those  of 
the  government :  indeed,  in  all  subjects  connected  with 
state  policy,  the  king  was  so  constantly  on  his  guard  against 
her  that,  on  several  occasions,  when  she  had  openly  betray- 
ed her  purpose,  and  that  he  discovered  a  particular  min- 
ister to  be  endeavoring  to  favor  one  of  her  relatives  or 
friends,  he  made  a  point  of  opposing  the  arrangement  for 
that  very  reason,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  yield,  even 
making  a  merit  to  herself  of  his  firmness.  When  this  oc- 
curred, Madame  de  Maintenon  at  first  had  recourse  to  tears, 
and  was  on  thoi-ns  for  several  days  afterward,  but  having 
secured  the  appointment  of  Fagon  as  principal  physician, 
and  feeling  herself  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  could 
essentially  serve  her,  and  whose  opportunities  of  so  doing 
were  certain  and  frequent,  she  ultimately  affected  illness 
after  scenes  of  this  description,  and  generally  contrived  by 
such  means  to  carry  her  point.t 

It  is  presumed  also  that  Louis  XIV.  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect Madame  de  Maintenon  of  some  secret  intrigue,  for  his 
perseverance  in  keeping  her  almost  constantly  in  his  sight 
became  at  this  period  so  determined  that  she  complains  of 
it  in  one  of  her  letters  as  of  an  insupportable  restraint. 
"  The  king,"  she  writes,  "  is  perpetually  on  guard  over 
me.  I  see  no  one.  He  never  leaves  my  room,  and  I  am 
compelled  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning  in  order  to  write 
to  you."  And  again,  on  another  occasion,  she  exclaims, 
mournfully — "I  experience  more  than  ever  that  there  is  no 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  liberty." 

*  Memoires  de  la  Beaumelle. 
\  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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Her  happiest  moments  were  passed  at  St.  Cyr,  where 
she  deliglited  to  spend  whole  days  in  the  midst  of  her  pu- 
pils. "  They  occupy  me  considerably,"  she  was  accustom- 
ed to  say,  "  but  far  more  agreeably  than  the  intrigues  of 
people  who  are  alternately  the  deceivers  and  the  deceived, 
and  frequently  both  at  the  same  time.  My  difficulty  is  to 
keep  them  occupied  in  school  from  morning  till  night, 
which  is  not  easily  managed  when  girls  are  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age."* 

The  public,  who  were  not  aware  of  these  facts — some 
from  personal  dislike,  and  others  from  jealousy  of  her  pre- 
sumed influence — invariably  rendered  her  responsible  for 
every  thing  that  occurred,  especially  when  the  results  were 
unfortunate  or  unpopular;  and  thus  her  position  became 
one  of  constant  annoyance  as  well  as  of  perpetual  diffi- 
culty. A  queen  in  her  own  apartments,  she  had  no  sooner 
passed  the  threshold  than  she  became  a  mere  private  indi- 
vidual. She  affected  no  state,  gave  precedence  to  all 
women  of  rank,  and  neither  made  nor  received  visits,  save 
in  the  case  of  the  English  queen  ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  all  general  officers,  when  they  either  left 
Versailles  to  join  the  army  or  returned  from  a  campaign, 
and  all  great  personages  who  were  compelled  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  court  on  important  business,  both  in 
going  and  I'eturning,  never  failed  to  pay  their  respects  to 
her.  Her  chosen  society  was  limited  to  a  fow  persons  of 
both  sexes,  but  her  solitude  was  nevertheless  perpetual- 
ly invaded. 

In  one  of  her  letters  she  says,  "I  can  only  secure  a  quiet 
moment  by  chance.  Madame  de  Dangeau  dines  with  me, 
and  in  all  probability  Madame  d'Haudincourt  also,  who 
will  request  an  explanation  of  our  reason  for  not  eating 
every  thing  that  is  served  up.  I  shall  lose  patience;  she 
will  blush  at  my  irritation,  and  I  shall  follow  her  example. 
The  princesses  who  have  not  attended  the  hunt  will  come 
*  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
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ill,  followed  by  their  cabal,  and  wait  the  return  of  the  king 
in  my  apartment  in  order  to  go  to  dinner.  I  shall  take  no 
more  interest  in  these  visitors  that  I  inspire.  The  hunters 
will  return  in  a  crowd,  and  will  relate  the  whole  history  of 
their  day's  sport  without  sparing  us  a  single  detail.  They 
will  then  go  to  dinner,  and  Madame  de  Dangeau  will  chal- 
lenge me,  with  a  yawn,  to  a  game  of  backgammon,  &:c. 
Such  is  the  way  in  which  people  live  at  court." 

Superadded  to  these  restraints  and  intrusions,  the  victim 
of  her  own  ambition  had  also  to  endure  the  egotistical  ex- 
actions and  caprices  of  a  monarch  who,  "  born  under  the 
purple"  and  accustomed  to  see  his  own  convenience  and 
comfort  the  care  of  all  about  him,  had  long  ceased  to  per- 
ceive that  tliey  might  prove  inimical  to  the  happiness  of 
others.  In  the  most  dissipated  yeai's  of  his  life,  Louis  XIV. 
had  never  sacrificed  either  his  wishes  or  his  vanity  even  to 
the  indisposition  of  those  to  whom  he  professed  himself  to 
be  the  most  passionately  attached,  let  the  cause  of  that  in- 
disposition be  what  it  might.  Whatever  were  their  suffer- 
ings— and  there  is  evidence  that  upon  several  occasions 
they  were  severe — he  would  exempt  them  neither  from 
the  fatigue  of  traveling  nor  from  the  etiquet  of  the  court. 
They  must  be  full-dressed,  covered  with  jewels,  and  tight- 
ly laced  ;  dance,  keep  late  late  hours,  and  always  be  ready 
to  amuse  him,  or  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice  upon  any 
excursion  which  he  proposed,  without  appearing  to  heed 
the  cold,  the  heat,  the  wind,  or  the  dust  with  which  the  car- 
riage was  constantly  filled,  because  he  was,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  partial  to  fresh  air,  and  never  would 
suffer  the  windows  to  be  closed.  One  complaint  of  incon- 
venience sufficed  to  exclude  the  murmurer  forever.  He 
seldom  permitted  any  one  but  ladies  to  enter  his  coach, 
which  was  always  stored  with  fruits,  meats,  and  pastry; 
and  before  the  party  were  a  league  upon  their  way  he  in- 
variably proposed  that  they  should  partake  of  some  re- 
freshment.    Although  he  himself  never  touched  any  food 
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between  his  regular  repasts,  it  afforded  him  great  amuse- 
ment to  see  others  eat;  and  in  order  not  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasux'e,  it  was  necessary  to  devour  every  thing  he  offer- 
ed— a  necessity  which  was  as  imperative  upon  his  own 
daughters  and  daughters-in-law  as  upon  the  ladies  of  the 
court.*  Mademoiselle,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  com- 
plains bitterly  in  her  memoirs  of  the  annoyance  to  which 
she  was  subjected  by  the  immense  quantities  of  food  that 
she  had  been  compelled  to  swallow  while  driving  with  the 
king. 

*  Memoires  tie  St.  Simon. 
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Family  Circle  of  Madame  de  Maiutenon — The  Count  d'Aubigne  ;  liis 
Excesses — The  Ti-uiicheon  in  Specie — The  Marriage-Promise — His 
enforced  Retii-ement ;  his  Evasion — Marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Lau- 
zun — Disappointment  of  the  Bride — An-ival  of  the  Princess  Adelaide 
of  Savoy  in  France — Treaty  of  Riswick — Death  of  James  II. — House- 
hold of  the  future  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne — Indisposition  of  the  King — 
Advantages  of  a  Tete-4-tete — Premature  Salutations — The  Duchess 
de  Lude — Reception  of  the  Princess — The  Court  at  Versailles — Let- 
ter to  the  Duchess  of  Savoy — Madame  de  Maintenon  educates  the 
Princess  ;  her  Docility — Return  of  Mademoiselle  de  Choin  to  Meu- 
don ;  her  supposed  Man-iage  with  the  Dauphin ;  her  Harshness — 
Extravagant  Preparations  for  the  Marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
goyne ;  his  Portrait — The  King's  Ball — Court  Felons — The  Hat- 
Bearer — The  I'atal  Prophecy. 

The  sufferings  to  wbicli  we  have  alluded  in  speaking 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  were  not,  however,  the  only 
ones  to  which  she  was  subjected  ;  for  the  conduct  of  hei 
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brother,  the  Count  d'Aubigne,  was  a  perpetual  source 
of  vexation  and  alarm  ;  while  that  of  her  own  family  had 
been  sufficiently  ungracious  throughout  her  early  strug- 
gles to  make  her  distrustful  of  their  subsequent  attach- 
ment. During  her  widowhood  they  had  not  only  utterly 
neglected  her,  but  treated  her  with  absolute  contempt ; 
and  it  was  not  until  she  had  secured  the  friendship  of 
the  king  that  all  her  connections,  even  to  the  most  remote 
degree,  asserted  their  claims  to  relationship,  and  were  to 
be  found  perpetually  in  her  apartments.  Among  them 
were  several  petty  nobles  of  Angoumois  and  Poitou,  who 
had  resided  all  their  lives  upon  their  estates,  and  who 
differed  only  from  the  other  landowners  about  them  by 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  sword  ;  but  there  were  also 
several  who  did  no  dishonor  to  her  new  rank.  The 
Abbe  d'Aubigne  was  one  of  these;  and  Louis  XIV.  was 
so  much  pleased  by  his  appearance  and  demeanor,  that 
Pere  la  Chaise  hastened  to  bestow  upon  him  the  archbish- 
opric of  Rouen,  with  the  prospect  of  a  cardinalate,  should 
Madame  de  Maintenon  retain  her  influence. 

Among  her  female  relatives  were  the  three  daughters 
of  the  Count  de  Villette,  who  were  all  handsome  and 
well  bred,  and  a  beautiful  child,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  de  Villette,  to  whom  she  soon  became  greatly 
attached,  as  well  as  to  her  three  brothers  ;  and  this  bevy 
of  fair  girls  and  graceful  youths,  who  were  constantly  about 
her  person,  became  the  companions  and  playfellows  of  the 
legitimatized  children  of  the  king,  and  formed  a  little  court 
of  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  justly  proud. 

The  Count  d'Aubigne,  her  only  brother,  for  whom  she 
had  a  great  affection,  was  her  senior  by  several  years,  and 
she  had  no  sooner  begun  to  acquire  some  credit  at  court 
than  she  exerted  herself  to  advance  his  fortunes.  He  was 
a  man  of  fine  person  and  agreeable  address,  but  his  dis- 
sipation was  unbounded,  and,  having  been  his  own  mas- 
ter from  boyhood,  he   was  selfish  and  headstrong.      His 
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libertine  habits  had  excited  animadversion  even  in  his 
youth,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  still  pursued  the  same 
unblushing  career  of  vice.  Through  the  interest  of  his 
sister,  M.  d'Aubigne  was  transferred  from  an  obscure 
government  to  one  of  considerable  importance,  in  which 
he  made  himself  extremely  popular,  but  where  his  ex- 
travagance so  overwhelmed  him  with  debt,  that  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  several  times  compelled  to  liberate 
him  from  his  difficulties.  At  the  gaming-table  he  was  so 
notoriously  reckless  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Duke 
de  Vivonne,  the  brother  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  on 
whom  the  king  had  conferred  the  dignity  of  marshal  of 
France,  entered  a  saloon  in  which  play  was  going  for- 
ward, and  remarked  that  the  board  was  covered  with 
gold,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  "  I  will 
risk  a  wager  that  it  is  D'Aubigne  who  has  favored  us  with 
all  this  display  ;  it  is  a  magnificence  worthy  of  him."  To 
which  remark  the  count  replied,  carelessly,  "  You  would 
gain  your  bet,  for  it  is  in  truth  myself  who,  as  you  see,  have 
received  my  truncheon  in  specie." 

The  ready  wit  of  M.  d'Aubigne  never  forsook  him  ;  and 
one  day  when  his  sister,  after  her  marriage,  was  complain- 
ing of  the  wretchedness  of  her  destiny,  and  declaring  that 
she  wished  she  were  dead,  he  answered,  sarcastically,  "  In 
that  case  you  must  have  been  promised  the  hand  of  the 
monarch  of  the  universe." 

This  was  precisely  the  description  of  person  calculated 
to  harass  and  alarm  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  for  his 
profligacy  was  unconcealed  and  his  intemperance  noto- 
rious, while,  despite  his  public  income,  which  was  very 
considerable,  and  his  frequent  drafts  upon  the  treasury, 
he  was  always  in  want  of  money ;  and  she,  ere  long, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  only  be  reformed  by 
starvation. 

In  consequence  of  this  conviction,  after  having,  for 
a    score    of  times,  confided    in    his    promises    of  amend- 
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ment,  and  supplied  his  necessities  on  the  faith  of  those 
promises  which  had  all  been  successively  falsified,  she 
resolved  to  withhold  all  fui'ther  assistance  ;  and  when  he 
once  more  appeared  before  her  she  accordingly  assumed 
a  cold  and  reproachful  demeanor,  and  informed  him 
that  the  king  was  at  last  weary  of  his  misconduct,  which 
she  had  concealed  from  him  as  long  as  such  a  course  had 
been  possible,  and  that  His  Majesty  now  consented  to 
pardon  him  only  on  condition  that  she  would  pledge  her- 
self that  he  should  reform,  or  at  least  appear  to  do  so,  add- 
ing that  she  had  given  this  pledge,  and  must  consequently 
insist  upon  its  fulfillment. 

In  reply,  the  count  assured  her  that  his  reformation 
was  impossible ;  but  that,  as  regarded  the  affectation  of 
amendment,  he  was  quite  ready  to  undertake  it  if  she 
would  point  out  the  method :  upon  which  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  affecting  not  to  remark  the  sarcasm,  suggested 
that  he  should  withdraw  from  the  court  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  when  she  would  spread  a  report  of  his  con- 
version, and  that  he  should  meanwhile  take  up  his  resi- 
dence with  a  M.  Doyen,  who  had  formed  an  establishment 
at  St.  Sulpice,  where  gentlemen  of  the  first  families  in 
France  lived  as  a  common  family,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  a  life  of  charity  and  devotion  under  the  dix'ection  of  cer- 
tain distinguished  ecclesiastics. 

This  proposal  was  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  pleasure- 
loving  M.  d'Aubigne,  but  his  case  was  desperate ;  and,  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon  finally  promised  him  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  livres  at  the  close  of  the  month's 
penance,  he  consented  to  assume  the  appearance  of  pro- 
found remorse,  and  retired  to  St.  Sulpice,  after  signing 
the  rules  enforced  by  the  society,  fully  resolved  that  when 
he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money  he  would  throw 
off  the  shackles  with  which  his  necessities  had  encumbered 
him. 

Nor   did  he   fail    in    his   determination.     On   the   very 
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day  which  succeeded,  that  in  which  he  became  the  master 
of  this  new  supply,  he  disappeared  from  the  brotherhood 
of  St.  Sulpice ;  but  this  event  had  been  foreseen  ;  and  M. 
Doyen  had  received  an  order,  by  virtue  of  which  he  again 
possessed  himself  of  the  person  of  the  Count  d'Aubigne, 
and  placed  him  under  the  charge  of  a  priest,  who,  when- 
ever he  left  the  house,  followed  him  like  his  shadow.  One 
day  the  count  lost  patience,  and  beat  his  keeper  very  se- 
verely, for  which  he  was  immediately  condemned  to  close 
arrest  for  six  weeks;  and  convinced  at  length  that  he  should 
obtain  nothing  by  violence,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
become  more  circumspect  in  his  conduct,  and  thus  relieved 
the  harassed  Madame  de  Maintenon  from  a  great  portion 
of  her  anxiety. 

In  the  spring  of  1695,  M.  de  Lauzun,  then  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  while  assisting  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
de  St.  Simon  and  the  daughter  of  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,* 
became  enamored  of  the  sister  of  the  new  duchess,  a  girl 
of  fifteen  ;  or  at  least  endeavored  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  had  done  so,  believing  that  by  an  alliance  which  a 
general  officer,  not  only  at  the  head  of  a  distinct  force,  but 
also  high  in  favor  with  the  king,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  his  former  rank  as  captain  of  the 
guard.  With  this  conviction  he  lost  no  time  in  proposing 
his  hand  to  Madame  de  Lorges,  who  at  once  rejected  his 

*  Guy  Aldonce  de  Durfort,  Duke  de  Lorges,  was  the  younger  son  of 
Guy  Aldonce  de  Durfort,  Marquis  de  Duras,  and  of  Elizabeth  de  Ja 
Tour.  He  made  his  first  campaign  under  Turenne,  who  was  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  and  raised  himself  by  his  services  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general. He  served  in  this  quality  in  the  army  of  Turenne  at  the 
death  of  that  great  captain  ;  and  it  was  then  that,  on  assuming  the  com- 
mand, he  eifected  the  brilliant  retreat  which  procured  for  him  in  the 
following  year  (1676)  the  dignity  of  Marshal  of  France.  He  after- 
ward commanded  in  Germany,  took  Heidelburg,  and  drove  the  Impe- 
rialists into  Alsace.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  captain 
of  the  body-guard,  chevalier  of  the  Orders  of  the  king,  and  governor 
of  Lorraine.  In  1700  the  king  raised  the  town  of  Qniutin  to  a  duchy, 
under  the  title  of  Lorges-Quintin. 
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suit,  the  known  profligacy  of  the  duke,  and  the  great  dis- 
parity of  age  which  existed  between  the  parties,  sufficing  to 
convince  her  that,  by  acceding  to  such  a  marriage,  she 
should  inevitably  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  a  child  whom 
she  loved  ;  but  M.  de  Lauzun  never  permitted  himself  to 
be  dismayed  by  any  obstacles,  however  apparently  insur- 
mountable ;  and  he  accordingly  repeated  his  proposition 
to  the  marshal,  offering  to  receive  Mademoiselle  de  Quintin 
without  any  dower;  a  consideration  which  commenced  by 
making  the  father  hesitate,  and  finally  induced  him  to 
comply. 

The  poor  duchess  was  in  despair,  but  she  was  powerless 
against  the  will  of  her  husband  ;  while  the  affianced  bride, 
dazzled  by  the  rank  and  riches  of  her  new  suitor,  and,  more- 
over, persecuted  by  a  former  one  to  whom  she  was  still 
more  averse,  consented  without  a  murmur  to  the  alliance, 
believing,  as  she  subsequently  confessed,  that  the  advanced 
age  of  the  duke  guarantied  to  her  married  life  only  a  brief 
interval  of  thralldom,  at  whose  close  she  should  find  herself 
young,  wealthy,  and  free  to  make  a  more  consistent  choice. 

When  the  king  was  informed  by  M.  de  Lorges  of  the 
extraordinary  son-in-law  whom  he  had  selected,  should  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  His  Majesty  to  permit  the  marriage,  Louis 
XIV.  remarked  coldly  that  the  marshal  was  a  bold  man  to 
receive  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  into  his  family,  and  that  he 
trusted  he  might  never  have  cause  to  repent  of  so  doing  ; 
but  that,  although  he  was  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  saw  fit, 
and  to  confide  his  own  secrets  to  whomsoever  he  might 
choose  to  trust,  he  was  possessed  of  no  such  privilege  as 
regarded  those  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  that  he  would  only 
sanction  the  marriage  upon  condition  that  he  should  pledge 
himself  never  to  make  the  slightest  communication  to  M. 
de  Lauzun  in  which  he  was  himself  involved. 

This  somewhat  ungracious  sanction  once  obtained,  the 
elderly  duke,  whose  personal  history  was  fated  to  be  a  ro- 
mnnre  even  to  the  end,  urged  the  celebration  of  his  nup- 
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tials  with  such  precipitancy  that  the  bridal  party  were  not 
permitted  time  even  to  furnish  themselves  with  new  dresses 
and  equipages.  He  remembered  the  fatal  effects  of  his 
procrastination  on  a  former  occasion,  and  would  not  subject 
himself  to  a  second  mortification  of  the  same  description. 

If  it  were  indeed  ambition  which  prompted  this  marriage 
on  both  sides,  each  party  was  fated  to  disappointment ;  for 
to  the  period  of  his  death  Lauzun  continued  to  be  a  mere 
hanger-on  of  that  court  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  one 
of  the  most  salient  personages;  while  the  duchess  was 
fated  to  wait  until  1723  for  the  possession  of  that  liberty 
to  which  she  had  aspired  when  she  finally  buried  her  hus- 
band at  the  age  of  ninety  years.* 

In  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette, 
by  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  bound  himself  to  send  his 
daughter  Mary  Adelaide,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  to 
France — in  order  to  complete  her  education,  and  ultimately 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  Duke  de  Boixrgoyne,  the  son  of 
the  dauphin,  and  consequently  the  probable  heir  to  the 
French  throne — that  princess  landed  in  her  adopted  country 
on  the  16th  October,  1696,  and  was  conducted  to  the  res- 
idence which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  Her  new  house- 
hold had  been  awaiting  her  for  six  weeks  at  Lyons,  when 
she  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Beauvoisin,  where  she  was  to 
take  leave  of  her  Italian  attendants  ;  and  on  the  second  day 
after  her  landing  she  was  accordingly  separated  from 
these  familiar  faces,  with  the  exception  of  her  physician 
and  a  solitary  waiting-woman,  and  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  strangers ;  while  even  those  two  were  only  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  her  ser\nce  until  she  was  established  at 
Versailles. 

The  general  peace  announced  by  the  approaching  arri- 
val of  the  Princess  of  Savoy  in  France,  had  been  signed 
three  months  previously  at  Riswick  ;  aTid  in  the  course  of 
the  following  September,  Louis  XIV.  had  the  mortification 
*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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of  finding  himself  compelled  to  abandon  the  interest  of 
James  II.,  and  to  recognize  William  of  Orange  as  King  of 
England.  To  the  exiled  monarch,  however,  the  usmpation 
of  his  son-in-law  now  personally  brought  little  regret;  for, 
as  though  he  had  only  awaited  the  confirmation  of  the 
intelligence  to  depose  his  crown  befoi'e  he  ceased  to  exist, 
he  was  shortly  afterward  stricken  with  paralysis,  and, 
although  he  still  I'etained  his  mental  faculties,  his  physical 
powers  were  prostrated. 

At  this  fearful  crisis,  Louis  XIV.,  forgettinsr  for  a  time 
his  systematic  egotism,  and  desirous  to  fulfill  to  the  last  all 
the  duties  of  a  host,  was  unceasing  in  his  attentions  to  the 
royal  sufferer,  an  example  which  was  followed  by  all  the 
court.  An  attempt  was  made,  by  removing  him  to  Bour- 
bon-Archambault,  to  relieve,  even  if  it  were  impossible  to 
restore,  the  royal  sufferer ;  and  he  accordingly  proceeded 
there,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  and  receiving  throughout 
the  journey  all  the  honors  due  to  his  rank ;  but  the  result 
was  unsuccessful;  and,  a  few  days  after  his  return  to  St. 
Germain,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  torpor  which  announced 
his  approaching  dissolution. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  when  Louis  XIV.  visited  his 
sick-bed,  he  had  scarcely  power  to  open  his  eyes  on  hear- 
ing him  announced  ;  but  the  French  king,  nevertheless,  ap- 
proached his  pillow,  and  there  solemnly  assured  him,  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  court,  that  he  might  die  in  peace  as 
regarded  his  son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  should 
immediately  recognize  as  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  ;  a 
declaration  which  caused  all  the  English  nobility  present 
to  bend  the  knee,  and  earnestly  express  their  gratitude ; 
and,  this  ceremony  over,  Louis  XIV.  proceeded  to  the 
apartment  of  the  queen,  where  he  repeated  the  engagment 
into  which  he  had  entered,  not  only  to  herself,  but  also  a 
third  time  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

On  the  16th  September,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
James  II.  breathed  his  last ;   and  on  the  evening  of  tho 
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Bame  day  his  body,  almost  unaccompanied,  was  conveyed 
to  the  convent  of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Paris  ;  where, 
without  any  more  ceremony  than  if  it  had  been  that  of  a 
private  individual,  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  brother- 
hood, and  consigned  to  a  lateral  chapel,  until  it  could  be 
transported  to  England. 

The  formation  of  the  household  of  the  future  Duchess 
de  Bourgoyne  had  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The 
court  had  long  ceased  to  possess  either  queen  or  dauphin- 
ess,  and  all  the  ladies  of  high  rank  were  anxious  to  seize 
so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  securing  office.  Anonymous 
letters,  slander,  and  false  statements  were  rife ;  friendships 
were  forgotten;  I'ivalries  were  established,  and  Versailles 
awoke  from  its  long  trance  into  life  and  movement. 

Louis  XIV.  had  been,  for  some  time,  suffering  very 
severely  from  a  carbuncle  in  the  neck,  which  had  induced 
fever,  and  confined  him  to  his  bed  ;  and  during  this  attack 
Madame  de  Maintenon  never  quitted,  his  side,  save  at  the 
hours  in  which  he  persisted  in  transacting  business,  and 
thus  had  an  admirable  opportunity  of  privately  arranging 
with  the  king  all  the  details  of  the  new  establishment. 
She  had  at  once  resolved  to  be  herself  the  principal  in- 
structress of  the  young  princess,  and  to  educate  her  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  her  own  peculiar  principles ; 
placing  her  sufficiently  at  her  ease,  however,  to  enable  her 
to  become  an  amusement  to  the  monarch,  but  reserving 
the  greater  portion  of  her  affection  to  herself,  in  order  that 
when  she  emerged  from  girlhood,  she  might  not  rival  her 
in  influence.  She  had  also  a  hope  that,  through  her  means, 
she  might  be  enabled  hereafter  to  acquire  a  hold  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne,  and  for  this  purpose 
she  labored  to  induce  Louis  XIV.  to  appoint  none  save 
persons  who  were  in  her  own  interests,  or  from  whose 
intellect  and  personal  qualities  she  would  have  nothing  to 
apprehend,  in  which  attempt  she  entirely  succeeded.* 
*  Memoii-es  de  St.  Simon. 
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At  the  very  moment  of  the  princess's  landing,  when  her 
household  were  presented  to  her,  and  she  had  already 
began,  according  to  the  etiqnet  observed  in  the  case  of 
all  merely  foreign  highnesses,  to  embrace  the  Duchess  de 
Lude  and  the  Count  de  Brienne,  a  courier  arrived  with 
an  order  from  the  king  that  the  future  duchess  was  to  be 
received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  princess  of  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  and  precisely  as  though  she  were  already 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne.  The  embraces  in 
consequence  terminated  abruptly,  and  no  other  individual 
than  those  already  named  were  admitted  to  this  familiarity. 

In  all  the  cities  through  which  she  passed  she  was  wel- 
comed by  the  authorities,  and  during  the  halts  exacted  by 
these  cei'emonies,  she  dined  in  public,  waited  upon  by  the 
Duchess  de  Lude,  her  lady  of  honor;  but  in  the  small 
towns  all  the  ladies  of  her  suite  ate  at  her  table.  On  the 
4th  of  November,  the  king,  the  dauphin,  and  Monsieur, 
went  to  Montargis  in  separate  carriages  to  meet  her ;  and 
at  six  in  the  evening  when  she  arrived,  she  was  received 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  himself  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  led 
her  to  her  apartment,  where  he  presented  her  to  MoN- 
SEiGNEUR,  Monsieur,  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres. 

The  little  princess,  who  was  full  of  animation  and  intelli- 
gence, had  been  admirably  tutored  by  her  father,  and  was 
quite  conversant  with  the  character  of  the  king,  and  the 
principal  personages  of  his  court,  a  knowledge  of  which 
she  availed  herself  so  skillfully,  that  she  surprised  and 
delighted  all  around  her  ;  while  her  high  breeding,  self- 
possession,  innate  dignity,  and  respectful  deportment  to- 
ward himself,  at  once  secured  the  affections  of  the  monarch, 
who,  during  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  overwhelmed 
her  with  caresses,  and  in  the  evening  dispatched  a  courier 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  inform  her  how  delighted  he 
was  with  their  granddaughter. 

On  the  morrow  the  royal  party  left  Montargis,  and  at 
five  o'clock  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  where  all  the  nobility 
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were  assembled  on  the  horse-shoe  stair-case  to  receive  them, 
while  the  court  was  thronged  by  the  populace.  When 
the  carriages  had  drawn  up,  the  king  conducted  the  little 
princess  ("  who  looked,"  says  St.  Simon,  "  as  though  he 
had  just  taken  her  from  his  pocket")  first  to  the  tribune, 
and  subsequently  to  the  state  apartments  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  her,  and  where 
Madafne  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  in  full  dress  were 
awaiting  her  entrance.  Louis  XIV.  himself  introduced  to 
her  the  principal  among  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood,  and  then  I'etired,  after  deputing  Monsieur  to  present 
the  other  persons  present,  and  to  be  careful  that  she  em- 
braced such  amonor  them  as  had  a  right  to  that  honor. 

This  arrangement  made,  the  dauphin  also  retired  ;  and 
Monsieur,  placing  himself  beside  the  princess,  named  to 
her  in  succession  not  only  the  other  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  blood,  dukes  and  duchesses,  marshals  of  France  and 
their  wives,  and  such  ladies  as  were  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  tabouret,  and  whom  he  directed  her  to  embrace, 
but  also  all  the  nobility,  male  and  female,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  robe.  This  ceremony  lasted 
two  hours,  after  which  the  young  stranger  supped  alone  in 
her  room,  where  she  was  subsequently  visited  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  the  Princess  de  Conti.     The  followine 

o 

day  she,  in  her  turn,  paid  her  respects  to  Monsieur  and 
Madame  in  their  own  apartments,  and  to  the  dauphin  in 
those  of  Madame  de  Conti,  from  all  of  whom  she  received 
costly  presents  ;  while,  in  addition  to  these,  the  king  sent 
all  the  crown  jewels  to  Madame  de  Mailly,  her  mistress  of 
the  robes,  with  an  order  that  tliey  might  be  made  available 
for  the  adornment  of  the  princess. 

Louis  XIV.  also  ordained  that  she  should  be  addi'essed 
only  as  "  Princess  ;"  that  she  should  eat  alone,  waited  upon 
as  before  by  the  Duchess  de  Lude  ;  that  she  should  receive 
only  the  ladies  of  her  own  household,  and  those  expressly 
admitted  by  himself;  that  she  should  hold  no  court,  and 
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that  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne  should  only  visit  her  once 
every  fortnight,  and  his  brothers  once  every  month. 

On  the  8th  of  November  the  court  returned  to  Versailles, 
where  the  princess  took  possession  of  the  apartments  of 
the  late  queen,  and  all  such  persons  of  rank  as  had  not 
proceeded  to  Fontainebleau  were  presented  in  their  turn, 
while  in  a  veiy  short  time  she  became  the  idol  of  the  king 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  whom,  in  default  of  any  title 
of  etiquet,  she  always  addressed  as  "  aunt,"  observing 
toward  her,  nevertheless,  a  respectful  deference  which 
added  a  new  charm  to  her  graceful  and  affectionate  famil- 
iarity. 

A  letter  written  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  this  period 
to  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  inclosing  that  which  she  had 
herself  received  from  the  king  when  at  Montargis,  will 
suffice  to  prove  the  impression  produced  by  the  young 
princess  upon  both  the  one  and  the  other.  "  The  king,"  it 
said,  "  is  enchanted  with  her;  he  expatiates  on  her  deport- 
ment, her  grace,  her  courtesy,  her  reserve,  and  her  mod- 
esty ;  and  Your  Royal  Highness  is  aware  that  he  is  not 
liberal  of  his  praise.  She  has  all  the  gi-ace  of  girlhood, 
with  the  perfections  of  a  more  mature  age.  Her  temper 
appears  as  perfect  as  her  figure  promises  one  day  to  be- 
come. She  only  requires  to  speak,  in  order  to  display  the 
extent  of  her  intellect.  I  dare  not  blend  my  own  admira- 
tion with  that  which  alone  must  be  of  value,  but  I  can  not 
resist  thanking  Your  Royal  Highness  for  giving  us  a  child 
who,  according  to  all  appearance,  will  be  the  delight  of 
the  court,  and  the  glory  of  the  century."* 

The  establishment  of  St.  Cyr  was  eminently  serviceable 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  forming  the  mind  and  char- 
acter of  the  princess ;  and  she  was  fortunate  enough  to 
inspire  a  great  affection  fur  its  inmates,  among  whom  she 
selected  such  as  she  considered  to  be  the  most  eligible 
companions  for  her  new  charge,  with  care  and  judgment. 
*  Lettres  dc  Madame  de  Maiutenou. 
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Here  she  accustomed  the  docile  girl  to  visit  the  stores, 
where  she  became  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  inter- 
nal economy  of  the  house ;  the  novices'  apartment,  where 
she  imbibed  principles  of  devotion  and  humility,  and  the 
school-rooms,  in  which  she  pursued  her  studies,  and  ap- 
peared delighted  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  her  rank  ; 
performing  all  her  duties,  assisting  those  of  others,  and 
unlearning  the  vanity  and  indolence  of  Versailles. 

In  order,  however,  not  to  discourage  or  disgust  the 
princess,  by  depriving  her  entirely  of  the  pleasures  suited 
to  her  youth,  the  theatrical  representations  of  St.  Cyr  were 
resumed ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  even  carried  her 
complaisance  so  far  as  to  have  a  miniature  stage  erected 
in  her  own  apartment,  where  the  future  duchess,  and  the 
Duke  d'Orleans,  performed  in  the  company  of  such  mem- 
bers of  the  court  as  possessed  the  talents  of  representation, 
under  the  direction  of  the  famovis  actor  Baron.*  Most 
of  the  tragedies  of  Duche,t  the  king's  valet-de-chambre, 
were  written  for  this  little  theater,  while  the  Abbe  Genet,! 
the    almoner    of  the    Duchess    de   Chartres,   wrote   those 

*  Michel  Bayron,  otherwise  Baron,  was  a  celebrated  actor,  and  was 
alike  the  pupil  and  the  friend  of  Moliere.  As  an  artist  he  appreciated 
himself  most  highly.  "  Eveiy  century,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  may 
produce  a  Ceesar,  but  it  requires  ten  thousand  to  give  birth  to  a  Baron." 
As  an  author  he  was  less  distinguished,  although  he  wrote  seven  come- 
dies, of  which  the  best  was  The  Libertine.  He  died  in  the  year  1729, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

t  .Joseph  Francis  Duche  de  Vaucy  was  a  prolific  poet,  who  never 
permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  any  satirical  compositions,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  left  behind 
him  three  tragedies,  Jonathan.,  Absalom,  and  Deborah,  besides  two 
ballets  and  three  operas,  of  which  the  music  was  composed  by  Des- 
marais. 

X  Charles  Claudius  Gen6t,  legal  secretary  of  the  Duke  du  Maine,  and 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  His  principal  works  are  Pi-inciples 
of  Philosophy,  or  Natural  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  God,  and  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  Poems  ;  and  several  Tragedies,  of  which  that 
of  Penelope  was  esteemed  his  best. 
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which  were  enacted  by  the  Duchess  du  Maine  and  her 
court.* 

As  the  princess  advanced  in  age,  and  that  the  period  of 
her  marriage  approached,  Madame  de  Maintenon  substi- 
tuted for  these  girlish  companions  persons  of  more  ad- 
vanced age  and  refined  minds,  and  thenceforth  forbore  all 
reprimands ;  but  whenever  she  had  failed  in  any  of  her 
duties,  she  was  warned  of  the  fact  by  the  assumed  gravity 
of  those  about  her,  while  their  evident  satisfaction  on  every 
occasion  upon  which  she  had  acquitted  herself  with  credit 
excited  her  to  renewed  exertion.  Absent  or  present, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  always  interposed  her  influence  to 
protect  her  against  the  evil  examples  of  the  court,  and 
was  unceasingly  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  strengthen 
the  happy  dispositions  with  which  she  had  been  endowed 
by  nature. 

Louis  XIV.,  more  and  more  infatuated  by  the  grace 
and  amiability  of  the  young  princess,  became  at  length  so 
impatient  for  the  marriage,  that  he  decided  upon  its  taking 
place  on  the  day  upon  which  she  attained  her  twelfth  year ; 
and  a  short  time  previously  he  expressed  his  desire  that 
the  festivities  should  be  of  the  most  splendid  description, 
and  the  court  appear  in  its  greatest  magnificence,  declaring 
that  he  should  himself,  upon  this  occasion,  discard  his 
usual  dress,  and  wear  the  most  sumptuous  apparel. 

This  intimation  was  sufficient  for  the  courtiers  ;  and  forth- 
with all  who  were  to  attend  the  ceremony,  or  who  were 
included  in  the  invitations,  began  to  raise  money  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  in  order  to  fulfill  his  wishes.  Gold 
and  silver  embroideries  were  discarded  to  make  room  for 
wi-eaths  and  bouquets  of  precious  stones  ;  tissues  and  vel- 
A-ets  were  scarcely  esteemed  worthy  of  selection  ;  every 
jeweler  in  Pai-is  disposed  of  his  diamonds  and  pearls  at  a 
price  never  before  contemplated  ;  and  the  profusion  finally 
became  so  unmeasured,  that  the  king  himself  was  alarmed 
*  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XJV. 
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by  its  excess,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  husbands  were  mad  enough  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
ruined  by  the  folly  of  their  wives.  It  was,  however-,  too 
late  to  counteract  an  evil  of  which  he  had  been  the  original 
cause,  and  which  had  become  so  perfect  an  epidemic  that 
workmen  were  at  length  wanting  to  execute  the  orders 
that  poured  in  upon  them.  In  this  emergency  the  Duchess 
de  Bourbon-Conde,  who  acknowledged  no  law  save  that  of 
her  own  will,  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  off  eight  indi- 
viduals who  were  employed  by  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  in 
order  that  her  own  costume  might  be  completed ;  but  the 
king  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  circumstance  than  he 
caused  them  immediately  to  be  restored. 

The  anticipation  of  this  marriage  aroused  the  court  from 
its  lethargy.  The  prospect  of  novelty  was  refreshing  after 
a  constant  routine  of  amusements  which  had  long  become 
wearisome,  and  which  had  consisted  of  a  monotonous  suc- 
cession of  cards,  drives,  hunts,  and  concerts,  and  pre- 
sented none  of  those  agreeable  varieties  which  excited  the 
emulation  of  the  courtiers  and  gratified  the  curiosity  of  the 
people. 

The  dauphin  lived  at  iMeudon  in  the  same  uniform  man- 
ner as  the  king  existed  at  Versailles  ;  and  Mademoiselle 
Choin,  w4iom  he  had  liberated  from  her  convent  despite 
the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  estrange  his  regard, 
enacted  at  his  court  the  same  personage  as  Madame  de 
Maintenon  pi^esented  at  that  of  Louis  XIV.  Their  mar- 
riage was,  even  after  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  never 
clearly  substantiated  ;  but  it  is  asseited  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  prince  was  conversing  with  his  father,  he  so 
far  conquered  his  constitutional  timidity  as  to  enlarge  upon 
the  good  qualities  of  Mademoiselle  Choin,  and  on  discover- 
ing that  by  so  doing  he  excited  neither  surprise  nor  dis- 
pleasure, terminated  his  eulogium  by  requesting  permission 
to  make  her  his  wife  ;  upon  which  the  king,  as  he  abruptly 
turned  away  and  retired  into  his  cabinet,  desired  him  to 

VOL.  It. — X 
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consider  well  what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  never  agam  to 
speak  to  him  upon  the  subject.* 

That  the  dauphin  profited  by  this  forbearance  there 
can  be  little  doubt  _:  for  some  time  subsequently  Made- 
moiselle Choin  occupied  an  arm-chair  at  Meudon  in  the 
presence  of  the  prince  himself,  while  the  princesses 
were  simjjly  accommodated  with  folding  seats ;  and  it 
was  remarked  that  she  not  only  addressed  the  Duchess 
de  Bourgoyne  familiarly,  but  even  harshly,  occasion- 
ally contradicting  her,  and  taking  exception  at  her  dress, 
her  manner,  or  her  conduct,  with  the  same  cool  and 
caustic  authority  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  pre- 
viously exercised  over  the  daughters  of  the  king.  The 
actual  position  of  Mademoiselle  Choin  was,  howevei", 
still  more  clearly  defined  during  a  dangerous  illness 
which  occurred  to  the  dauphin,  when  she  established 
herself  by  his  bedside,  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
concurrence  of  the  king ;  who,  far  from  condemning  this 
public  demonsti-ation,  and  commanding  her  to  leave  the 
palace,  as  was  usual  upon  such  occasions,  requested 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to  visit  her  during  the  progress  of 
the  indisposition.! 

The  Duke  de  Bourgoyne  was  at  this  period  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  was  the  ward  of  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
villiers,  and  the  pupil  of  Fenelon,  who  had,  in  devoting 
themselves  to  his  education,  undertaken  a  task  of  no  com- 
mon difficulty,  the  young  pi'ince  having  been  born  with 
natural  dispositions  which  caused  all  about  him  to  trem- 
ble for  the  results.  Passionate  to  a  degree  which  induced 
him  to  destroy  the  clocks  when  they  struck  the  hour 
that  compelled  him  to  some  occupation  to  which  he  was 
avei'se,  and  to  throw  himself  into  the  most  violent  par- 
oxysms of  rage  if  the  rain  chanced  to  interfere  with  his 
amusements,  all    opposition    rendered    him    furious,    and 

*  Memoires  de  la  Beaumelle. 
t  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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only  tended  to  increase  his  desire  for  whatever  was  inter- 
dicted. Earnest  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  all  that  bore 
the  name  of  pleasure,  he  equally  lothed  every  thing  which 
involved  restraint  or  submission.  With  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous,  he  was  merciless  in  his  raillery, 
which  wounded  the  more  cruelly  from  the  wit  and  spirit 
with  which  it  was  universally  applied,  while,  impatient 
to  impetuosity,  he  never,  during  his  boyhood,  succeed- 
ed in  learning  any  thing  singly,  but  endeavored,  by 
attempting  several  studies  at  the  same  time,  to  master 
them  all  by  one  common  exertion.  His  most  dangerous 
quality  was,  however,  the  pride  which  he  felt  in  the  facility 
with  which  he  was  enabled,  to  seize  the  weak  point  of  an 
argument,  and  to  embarrass  his  tutors  by  captious  ques- 
tions ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  succeeded,  in  so  doing  than, 
conscious  of  the  want  of  generosity  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  he  was  the  first  to  expatiate  upon  the  unworthiness 
of  his  conduct,  and  to  upbraid  himself  with  a  violence  even 
more  culpable  than  his  original  fault. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  these  imperfections,  his  keen 
and  searching  intellect,  his  perseverance  against  diffi- 
culty, and  his  ambition  to  become  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, enabled  him  to  complete  his  education  with  the 
most  brilliant  results,  while  religion  and  matured  rea- 
son rendered  him  in  after  years  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  had  been  in  his  boyhood,  and  made  him  as  re- 
markable for  his  virtues  as  he  had  formerly  been  for  his 
defects.* 

The  marriage  of  the  young  and  royal  pair  took  place  on 
the  7th  of  December,  and  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
magnificence  in  the  chapel  of  Versailles  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  little  princess  already  gave  promise  of 
the  fascination  which  subsequently  rendered  her  so  emi- 
nently attractive,  and  possessed  a  figure  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  tall  and  majestic,  large  eyes  of  the  most  brilliant 
*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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black,  an  animated  Italian  physiognomy,  and  the  charming 
complexion  of  early  youth. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  duke  was  less  prepos- 
sessing; for  he  was  plain,  and  moreover  deformed.  The 
Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  his  governor,  accounted  for  this  de- 
fect by  imputing  it  to  the  use  of  an  iron  bar  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  carry  while  a  youth,  in  order  to  make 
him  upright,  but  to  avoid  whose  weight  he  had  thrown 
himself  on  one  side,  and  thus  engendered  a  habit  which 
had  ultimately  destroyed  his  figure. 

The  court  festivals  consequent  upon  this  premature 
marriasfe  exceeded  in  magnificence  all  that  had  been 
previously  witnessed  at  Versailles;  but  the  rejoicings  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  gates  of  the  palace.  The  people 
looked  with  a  jealous  and  reproachful  eye  upon  the  lavish 
expenditure  and  reckless  profusion  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
remembered,  as  they  listened  to  the  chiming  of  bells  and 
the  booming  of  cannon,  that  the  peace  which  had  so  re- 
cently been  concluded  had  somewhat  shorn  the  glory  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  its  beams;  and  thus,  while  the  courtiers 
were  intoxicating  themselves  with  pleasure,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  remained  serious  and  impassive. 

Little,  however,  did  the  glittering  tenants  of  Versailles 
care  to  remark  a  fact  so  unimportant ;  and  during  several 
weeks  the  long  avenue  conducting  to  the  capital  was  alive 
by  night  as  well  as  day  with  gilded  equipages,  prancing 
steeds,  and  blazing  torches,  while,  within  the  palace,  plays, 
concerts,  operas,  balls,  and  lottei'ies  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  Three  days  after  the  marriage  the 
king  himself  held  an  assembly,  where  the  sumptuousness 
of  the  costumes  was  carried  to  an  extreme  hitherto  un at- 
tempted. The  courtiers  as  well  as  the  ladies  were  covered 
with  jewels,  while,  in  order  that  the  diamonds  of  the  court 
dames  might  produce  a  more  dazzling  effect,  it  was  decided 
that  they  should  all  appear  in  dresses  of  black  velvet ;  and 
the  result  of  this  arrangement  in  the  great  gallery  of  Ver- 
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sallies,  illuminated  on  that  occasion  by  foui*  thousand 
wax-lights,  was  of  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  de- 
scription. The  young  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne,  the  heroine 
of  the  festival,  wore  jewels  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
pistoles  upon  her  apron  alone. 

The  ball  was  succeeded  by  a  collation  of  so  costly  a 
description  as  to  prove  that  neither  adverse  seasons  nor 
ungenial  climates  can  withstand  the  power  of  gold.  A 
number  of  tables,  which  were  transported  as  if  by  magic 
into  the  gallery,  presented  to  the  delighted  eyes  of  the 
wondering  guests  a  variety  of  flower-beds  redolent  of 
the  rarest  and  richest  blossoms,  while  others  supported 
trees  covered  with  exotic  fruits,  whence  escaped  at  inter- 
vals flights  of  singing  birds.  This  ingenious  representation 
of  the  two  brightest  seasons  of  the  year,  was  followed 
by  the  apparition  of  a  hundred  movable  sideboards,  cov- 
ei-ed  with  every  delicacy  that  could  tempt  the  palate ; 
and  the  attendants  upon  these  accumulated  dainties  were 
already  in  full  activity,  when  it  was  discovered  that  among 
the  guests  of  majesty  were  comprised  certain  individuals 
who,  more  keenly  alive  to  the  delights  of  gain  than  to  the 
indulgence  of  epicureanism,  were  possessing  themselves 
of  the  jewels  of  their  neighbors  to  an  excess  which 
threatened  to  create  considerable  consternation  among 
the  losing  party. 

The  mortification  of  Louis  XIV.,  upon  being  apprised 
of  this  disgraceful  fact,  was  extreme  ;  and  he  forthwith 
desired  a  number  of  the  noblemen  present  to  disperse 
themselves  among  the  crowd,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  de- 
tect the  delinquents ;  and  shortly  afterward  the  Chevalier 
de  Sully,  chancing  to  be  attracted  by  the  movements  of  a 
gorgeously-attired  individual,  who  was,  as  he  remarked, 
constantly  endeavoring  to  force  himself  through  the  very 
center  of  the  throng,  determined  to  watch  his  proceed- 
ings ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  he  observed  him  in  the  act  of 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  dress  of  the  young  princess, 
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in  order  to  possess  himself  of  a  diamond  clasp  by  which 
it  was  ornamented.  M.  de  Sully  lost  no  time  in  beckoning 
to  his  assistance  a  couple  of  his  coadjutors  ;  when,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  to  ascertain  the  identity  of 
their  captive,  the  three  young  men  hurried  their  prisoner 
to  the  private  closet  of  the  king,  according  to  their  instruc- 
tions, and  immediately  hastened  to  inform  His  Majesty 
of  the  result  of  their  zeal;  upon  which  Louis  XIV. 
himself  retired  for  an  instant  from  the  glittering  crowd, 
and,  upon  entering  his  cabinet,  was  painfully  startled  to 
find  himself  confronted  with  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
his  court. 

The  dialogue  which  ensued  between  the  offended  mon- 
arch and  the  dishonored  courtier  was  cold  and  bi'ief ;  and 
was  at  length  terminated  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  said,  con- 
temptuously, "Enough,  sir,  more  than  enough;  I  perceive 
that  you  desired  to  wear  the  costly  attire  in  which  you  now 
stand  gratuitously.  Leave  the  palace  on  the  instant ;  I  at 
once  despise  and  pardon  you." 

Another  instance  also  occurred  during  these  marriage 
festivities  which  is  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  Among  the  diversions  of  the  time  few  were 
followed  up  with  more  zest  than  the  gaming-table ;  and 
it  chanced  that  on  one  occasion,  in  the  royal  apartments, 
MoNSEiGNEUR  played  with  so  extraordinary  a  run  of  good 
fortune  that  he  at  length  turned  laughingly  to  the  Mar- 
quis d'Antin,*  and  desired  him  to  seat  himself  at  his 
side,  and  to  hold  his  hat,  in  order  that  he  might  endeavor 
to  fill  it. 

This  arrangement  was  no  sooner  made  in  the  same 
jesting  spirit  as  it  had  been  conceived,  than  the  dauphin, 
whose  luck  appeared  exhaustless,  began  to  throw  the  gold 
by  handfulls  into  his  plumed  beaver;  but  after  he  had 
passed  about  half  an  hour  in  this  pleasant  occupation,  he 
was  astonished  to  perceive  that,  despite  all  his  exertions, 
*   The  legitimate  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Montespan. 
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the  improvised  purse  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  full. 
"  I  thought  I  had.  been  richer,"  was  his  remark,  as  he 
resumed  his  cards.  "  However,  we  will  continue  our 
game." 

Fortune  still  favored  the  dauphin,  but  the  hoard  did 
not  visibly  increase ;  and,  finally,  Monseigneur,  having 
turned  round  somewhat  suddenly,  saw  the  marquis  busy 
in  transferring  the  glittering  coins  from  the  royal  hat  to 
his  own  pockets ;  he,  however,  made  no  observation  on 
the  circumstance,  but  shortly  afterward  rose  from  the 
table,  exclaiming,  "  That  will  suffice  for  to-night ;  and  now 
let  me  see  what  I  have  won." 

So  saying,  he  led  M.  d'Antiti  into  the  recess  of  a  win- 
dow, and  striking  upon  the  pockets  of  the  delinquent  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  he  heard  the  pleasant  sound  of  his 
own  gold  pieces ;  upon  which  he  remarked,  with  some- 
what ironical  gayety,  "  Thank  you,  my  good  fellow ;  you 
were  right  to  fill  your  pockets,  for  assuredly  my  hat  could 
not  have  held  all  my  gains." 

The  son  of  the  discarded  favorite  profited  by  the  for- 
bearance of  the  good-natured  prince,  disgoi-ged  his  ill-got- 
ten hoard,  and  escaped  without  the  additional  mortifica- 
tion of  a  public  exposure. 

From  the  first  moment  in  which  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne 
saw  the  princess,  Marie-Adelaide,  he  became  warmly  at- 
tached to  her,  and  subsequently  carried  this  love  almost  to 
adoration.  Some  days  after  his  marriage,  during  one  of 
the  visits  which  he  was  authorized  by  the  king  to  make 
his  bride,  she  confided  to  him  the  fact  that  a  celebrated 
astrologer  of  Turin,  who  had  drawn  her  horoscope,  had 
foretold  every  thing  that  had  since  occurred  to  her,  even 
that  she  should  marry  a  French  prince ;  and  that  he  had 
concluded  by  predicting  that  she  would  die  in  her  twenty- 
seventh  year. 

"  And  if  I  should  indeed  be  so  unfortunate,"  said  the 
little  princess,  "  who  shall  you  next  marry,  sirl" 
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"  It  is  a  useless  speculation,"  answered  the  young  duke ; 
"  foi  if  you  die  before  me  I  shall  not  survive  you  a  week." 

He  was  as  true  a  prophet  as  the  Turinese  astrologer. 

The  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne  increased  in  personal  graces 
and  amiability  of  character  as  she  advanced  in  years,  and 
became,  like  the  unfortunate  Henrietta  of  England,  at 
once  the  idol  and  the  model  of  the  court,  while  all  the 
nation  anticipated  at  a  future  period  such  a  government 
under  her  husband  as  should  realize  the  dreams  of  an- 
tiquity. 

They  were  ignorant  of  the  prophecy. 
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Charles  II.  of  Spain,  whose  health  was  broken,  and 
who  was  hopeless  of  an  heir,  had  selected  as  his  successor 
Leopold  of  Bavaria,  a  prince  of  five  years  of  age  ;  and 
his  will  was  no  sooner  made,  than  the  Cardinal  Porto-Car- 
rero  secretly  informed  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt,  the  French 
ambassador,  of  the  fact,  who  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenorer  to  Louis  XIV.  with  the  intellisrence.  The  kinsf 
learned  this  decision  without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of 
annoyance ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Cxermany  was  less  philo- 

X* 
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sophic.  The  court  of  Austria  had  already  been  accused 
of  ridding  itself,  by  poison,  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the 
daughter  of  Monsieur,  and  it  was  no  sooner  announced 
that  the  young  prince  of  Bavaria  had  followed  her  to  the 
grave  than  the  same  accusations  were  renewed. 

At  the  death  of  the  infant  prince,  Charles  found  himself 
more  embarrassed  than  before,  when  Porto-Carrero  sug- 
gested to  him  the  substitution  of  Philip  d'Anjou,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne,  and  grandson  of  the 
King  of  France ;  but  the  monarch  feared  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  bequeathing  his  kingdom  to 
the  descendant  of  a  sovereign  who  had  publicly  renounced 
his  claims  to  the  succession  on  his  marriage  with  a  Spanish 
princess,  and  resolved  to  consult  the  Pope  before  he  ven- 
tured such  a  measure. 

Innocent  XII.,  who  was  at  that  period  in  a  dying  state, 
replied  upon  the  instant,  stating  that  being,  like  His  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  suffering  from  a  mortal  illness,  he  had  an  inter- 
est as  great  and  as  imperative  as  his  own,  in  giving  him 
such  advice  as  should  exempt  him  from  all  reproach  at 
the  awful  tribunal  before  which  he  must  soon  appear,  and 
considered  that,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
the  children  of  the  Dauphin  of  France  were  the  true,  only, 
and  legitimate  heirs  to  his  monarchy  ;  that  they  superseded 
all  others ;  and  that  so  long  as  they  or  any  of  their  poster- 
ity were  in  existence,  no  Austrian  had  any  claim  to  the 
Spanish  thi'one,  while  the  more  considerable  the  inherit- 
ance, the  more  he  was  bound  not  to  commit  the  crime  of 
alienating  it  from  the  legitimate  heir,  and  that  he  conse- 
quently entreated  him  not  to  omit  any  precaution  to  in- 
sure justice  to  those  to  whom  it  was  due;  but  to  secure, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  undivided  succession  of  his 
monarchy  to  one  of  the  French  princes. 

This  negotiation  was  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy 
that  it  was  only  after  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  that  the 
interference  of  the  Pope  became  public. 
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On  the  receipt  of  so  positive  a  reply,  all  the  scruples  of 
Charles  II.  were  removed.  His  previous  will  was  imme- 
diately burned  in  the  presence  of  his  confessor,  and  a  new 
one  was  drawn  up,  wherein  Philip  d'Anjou  was  declared 
absolute  heir  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain  ;  which, 
in  the  event  of  his  demise,  were  to  devolve  to  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  the  third  son  of  the  dauphin;  and,  he  failing,  to  the 
Archduke  Charles  ;  with  the  reservation  as  regarded  the 
first  two  that  they  should  not  unite  in  their  own  persons 
the  sovereignties  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  in  that  of  the 
third,  that  he  should  renounce  all  claim  to  the  empire  of 
Germany  if  he  ever  became  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne ; 
while  it  was,  moreover,  finally  decreed,  that  if,  by  any  ex- 
traordinary concatenation  of  events,  neither  of  these  three 
princes  should  be  enabled  to  claim  the  bequest  of  Charles 
II.,  it  should  devolve  upon  the  Duke  of  Savoy  without  any 
restriction  whatever. 

The  precaution  was  well  timed ;  for  shortly  afterwai'd 
Charles  lost  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  the  Duke  d'Har- 
court  received  orders  to  depart  from  Madrid,  leaving  M. 
de  Blecourt  as  charge  d'affairs  to  defend  the  French  in- 
terests at  that  court,  and  to  proceed  to  Barcelona,  where 
a  body  of  troops  had  already  been  stationed,  ready  at  the 
first  signal  to  march  into  Spain. 

On  the  1st  of  November  Charles  II.  expired,  and  he 
was  no  sooner  ascertained  to  be  dead  than  his  will  was 
opened.  The  secret  of  the  succession  had  been  so  scru- 
pulously kept,  that  the  mystery  and  importance  of  the  event 
which  was  about  to  occur  had  attracted  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  to  the  palace  and  its  neighborhood.  Evei-y 
foreign  minister  had  exerted  his  interest  to  be  admitted  to 
the  council ;  all  the  doors,  both  public  and  private,  were 
besieged  alike  by  ambassadors  and  courtiers  ;  and  every 
one  was  anxious  to  be  the  foremost  to  proclaim  the  im- 
portant tidings. 

The  first  person  who  left  the  apartment  in  which  the  will 
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had  been  opened  was  the  Duke  d'Abrantes,  who,  after 
havhic  looked  around  him  for  an  instant  on  the  anxious 

o 

faces  by  which  the  anterooms  were  tlu'onged,  said,  grave- 
ly, "  Gentlemen,  the  Duke  d'Anjou  is  now  King  of  Spain. 
Long  live  Philip  V. !" 

And  then  making  his  way  through  the  astonished  crowd, 
he  disappeared. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November  the  dispatch  of 
M.  de  Blecourt  was  delivered  to  the  Marquis  de  Barbe- 
sieux,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  communicate  its  con- 
tents to  Louis  XIV.  The  king,  who  was  preparing  for  a 
shooting  excursion,  countermanded  his  orders,  and,  with- 
out making  any  remark,  retired  to  his  cabinet,  after  which 
he  dined  alone  as  usual,  simply  announcing,  during  the  re- 
past, that  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  t'he 
King  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which  there  would  be 
neither  drawing-rooms,  theatrical  representations,  nor  any 
other  amusement  at  court  throughout  the  winter ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  concluded  his  repast  than  he  sent  to  desire 
that  the  minister  would  wait  upon  him  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  while  a  second 
summons  was  forwarded  to  the  dauphin. 

The  council  sat  till  seven  o'clock;  after  which  the  king 
transacted  business  for  three  hours  with  two  of  the  min- 
isters. 

On  the  following  day  two  more  councils  were  held  in 
the  same  apartment,  and  even  habituated  as  the  court  had 
become  to  the  favor  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  it  was  not 
without  surprise  that  they  saw  her  thus  almost  publicly 
assist  at  a  deliberation  upon  the  most  important  subject 
which,  throughout  the  extended  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  had 
been  submitted  to  a  council  of  state. 

All,  however,  remained  in  mystery  and  doubt  until  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  when  the  ambassador  of  Spain  was 
summoned  to  an  audience  at  Versailles  on  the  following 
day,  where  the  king  presented  his  grandson  to  him  in  his 
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cabinet,  saying,  "  Tliis,  sir,  is  the  Duke  d'Aiijou,  whom 
you  may  salute  as  your  king." 

At  this  announcement  the  ambassador  flung  himself 
upon  his  knees,  and  made  a  long  harangue  to  the  young 
prince  in  his  native  tongue,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Louis  XIV.  remarked,  courteously,  "  My  grandson,  sir, 
does  not  yet  undei-stand  your  language,  which  will  so  soon 
become  his  own  ;  I  must  therefore  reply  to  you  in  his 
name  ;"  and  as  he  ceased  speaking,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  he  ordered  that  both  the  battants  of  the  door 
should  be  thrown  back,  and  permitted  all  who  were  in  the 
saloon  to  enter  his  cabinet.  The  crowd  was  consequently 
great,  for  the  whole  court  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
curiosity;  and  order  was  no  sooner  restored  than  the  mon- 
arch, throwing  his  left  arm  about  the  neck  of  the  young 
prince,  and  pointing  toward  him  with  his  right  hand,  said, 
in  a  tone  of  emotion  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  King  of  Spain.  His  birth  called 
him  to  a  crown  ;  the  late  king  has  recognized  this  right  by 
his  will;  all  the  nation  desires  his  succession,  and  has  en- 
treated it  at  my  hands.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  to  which 
I  conform  with  satisfaction." 

Then  turning  toward  his  grandson,  he  addressed  him 
emphatically  with  the  words — "  Be  a  good  Spaniard  ;  but 
nevertheless,  although  this  will  henceforth  be  your  first 
duty,  never  forget  that  you  were  born  a  Frenchman,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  union  of  the  two  nations.  It  is  the 
only  means  whereby  you  will  render  them  happy  and 
maintain  the  peace  of  Europe." 

This  done,  the  two  younger  princes*  were  introduced, 
when  they  embraced  each  other  several  times  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  and  every  evidence  of  sincere  affection. 

Their   grief  was,  however,  of  short   duration  ;   for  the 
Duke  d'Anjcu,  delighted  to  be  liberated  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen from  the  restraints  to  which  he  had  been  previous- 
*  The  Duke  de  Tioui-goyne  and  the  Duke  de  Bern. 
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ly  subjected,  no  sooner  found  himself  once  more  alone 
with  his  brothers  than  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most 
exuberant  gayety,  and  expressed  his  delight  at  the  prospect 
which  had  opened  before  him.  "  So  I  am  King  of  Spain !" 
he  exclaimed,  joyously,  "  and  my  brother  Burgundy  will 
be  one  day  King  of  France.  You  are  the  only  one,  my 
poor  Berri,  vvho  must  live  and  die  a  subject." 

"  That  fact  will  not  grieve  me,"  replied  the  little  prince  ; 
"  I  shall  have  less  trouble  and  more  pleasure  than  either 
of  you,  with  the  right  of  hunting  both  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  following  a  wolf  from  Paris  to  Madrid." 

A  few  days  subsequently  the  Spanish  ambassador  re- 
ceived a  letter,  which  he  communicated  to  a  select  number 
of  his  friends,  and  which  contained  the  intelligence  that  a 
month  before  his  death  Charles  II.  had  conceived  a  mel- 
ancholy desire  to  see  once  more  the  remains  of  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  his  first  wife,  the  unfortunate  Maria  Louisa 
of  Orleans.  In  vain  did  the  court  physicians  expostulate, 
and  represent  to  the  monarch  the  fatal  effects  which  might 
be  consequent  upon  such  a  spectacle  in  his  impaired  state 
of  health ;  the  influence  of  this  morbid  longing  was  too 
powerful  to  be  controlled,  and  the  tombs  of  the  three  illus- 
trious personages  whom  he  indicated  were  accordingly 
opened — a  fact  which  was  no  sooner  announced  to  Charles 
than,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  Cardinal  Porto-Carrero, 
supported  on  the  other  side  by  the  Count  de  Monterey, 
and  followed  by  his  confessor,  he  slowly  proceeded  toward 
the  gloomy  vault  tenanted  by  his  ancestors. 

The  way  wound  down  an  almost  imperceptible  slope, 
arched  overhead,  and  along  this  highroad  to  the  faded  glo- 
ries of  the  past,  the  monarch,  who  was  so  soon  to  lay  down 
his  own  among  them,  passed  slowly  and  feebly  forward, 
with  trembling  knees  and  laboring  breath,  sinking  beneath 
a  vague  sense  of  terror  whicli  numbed  the  slight  remains 
of  his  already  failing  strength ;  but  at  length  the  pilgrim- 
age was  ended,  and  he  stood  among  the  shadows  of  spent 
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centuries — among  sliivei-ed  scepters  and  broken  shields.  A 
score  of  enameled  lamps,  suspended  above  the  long  line 
of  monuments,  surmounted  by  their  kneeling  or  reclining 
effigies,  cast  a  pale  and  sepulchral  gleam  over  the  sculp- 
tured marble ;  and  a  close  and  fetid  odor — that  savor  of 
death  which  not  even  the  gums  of  Arabia  or  the  spices  of 
the  East  can  wholly  counteract,  and  which  breathes  into 
the  nostrils  of  the  living  the  atmosphere  of  mortality — ap- 
peared to  float  about  the  pendent  lights,  and  to  cling  in 
vapory  clouds  around  the  lofty  tombs. 

Charles  II.,  panting,  pale,  and  awe-struck,  ultimately 
paused  before  a  sarcophagus  indicated  by  his  confessor, 
who  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  Sire,  you  desired  to  look 
once  more  upon  Philip  IV.     He  lies  before  you." 

The  dying  king  bent  for  an  instant  over  the  withered 
body  of  his  father  ere  he  gasped  out,  "  May  your  rest  be 
indeed  as  deep  as  it  appears.  Perchance  I  may  have  irri- 
tated your  spirit  by  bequeathing  inconsiderately  the  king- 
dom which  I  inherited  from  your  hand.  Speak,  Philip  ! 
are  you  satisfied  with  me  V 

"Charles!"  exclaimed  the  stern  monk  at  his  side,  "be- 
ware of  sacrilege.  Ask  no  questions  of  the  dead.  Silence 
is  the  privilege  of  the  tomb,  which  must  speak  only  to  the 
eyes  and  to  the  soul.  Its  best  lesson  is  that  example  of  the 
nothingness  of  human  vanity  which  you  now  see  before  you. 
Profit  by  it,  and  pray." 

"  I  humble  myself  before  God,"  replied  the  king  sub- 
missively ;  and  then,  after  having  embraced  the  remains 
of  his  father,  he  murmured,  "  Now  lead  me  to  my  mother." 

"  She  sleeps  beneath  this  arch,"  said  the  confessor. 

Agam  Charles  bent  down  to  gaze  upon  a  dead  parent ; 
but  this  time  he  started  back  appalled,  and  covering  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  gasped  out,  "  Merciful  heavens  !  she 
yet  scowls  upon  me  !  Her  face  still  bears  the  impress  of 
the  anger  with  which  she  first  heard  me  aver  that  I  was 
about  to  transfer  the  scepter  of  Spain  to  her  own  family, 
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unhappily  become  her  enemies.  Mother,  forgive  me  !  I 
had  indeed  obeyed  your  will;  but  the  Prince  of  Bavaria 
is  now,  like  yourself,  the  tenant  of  a  tomb.  Farewell, 
mother  !  may  your  troubled  spirit  be  appeased."  And  the 
unfortunate  prince  pressed  his  pale  lips  to  the  fleshless 
cheek  of  the  skeleton,  ere  he  turned  toward  the  next  tomb 
before  which  his  confessor  paused. 

It  was  that  of  the  ill-fated  Maria  Louisa  of  Orleans,  who 
had  been  cut  off  in  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  tender- 
ness, by  the  hand  of  a  secret  assassin,  and  who  now  lay 
wasted  and  ghastly  in  her  shroud.  "  And  this,  then,"  said 
Charles,  as  he  lifted  from  the  livid  brow  a  portion  of  its 
velvet  covering,  "  this,  then,  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  loveli- 
ness by  which  I  was  once  thralled ! — of  the  wife  who  was 
once  my  idol!"  As  he  continued  to  gaze  earnestly  upon 
the  moldering  remains,  a  convulsive  shudder  passed  over 
his  frame  ;  and  raising  himself  suddenly,  he  asked,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  "  Who  talked  of  poison  ]" 

''  No  one,  decidedly,  sire,"  eagerly  answered  the  car- 
dinal with  a  blenched  lip.  "  In  the  name  of  Heaven  let  me 
entreat  Your  Majesty  to  leave  this  place,  and  return  to  the 
palace." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Charles,  whose  agitation  visibly  increas- 
ed, "  I  heard  the  word  distinctly ;  a  fearful  reproach  was 
murmured  from  the  coffin  of  my  wife.  Leave  me  to  tell 
her  how  I  loved  her — how  I  mourned  for  her — let  me 
embalm  her  cold  remains  with  my  tears,  and  yield  up  my 
own  spirit  by  her  side." 

"  Forget  not  that,  although  a  monarch,  you  are  still  a 
Christian,"  said  his  confessor,  in  a  cold,  hard  accent  which 
formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  impassioned  anguish 
of  the  unhappy  king;  "  profane  not  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead  with  the  thoughts  and  the  words  of  sin  ;"  and  he 
grasped  the  arm  of  his  penitent  to  lead  him  away. 

"Close  the  tomb  of  my  mother!"  exclaimed  Charles, 
as  he  shook  off"  the  clasp,  and  raised  himself  to  his  full 
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height ;  "  I  will  look  on  her  no  more.  Maria  Louisa ! 
victim  of  hate — of  poison.  Ah,  close  my  mother's  tomb!" 
And  as  he  repeated  these  words  in  a  faint  scream,  exhaust- 
ed by  sickness,  fatigue,  and  emotion,  he  fell  senseless  over 
an  empty  sarcophagus  which  yawned  cold  and  void  beside 
him. 

"  It  is  his  own,"  said  the  monk,  unmoved  by  the  melan- 
choly spectacle;  while  the  cardinal,  raising  the  insensible 
monarch  in  his  arms,  desired  the  attendants  to  bear  him 
carefully  from  the  vault ;  and  a  few  moments  subsequently 
the  melancholy  procession  retrod  the  gloomy  passage  even 
more  silently  than  it  had  been  previously  traversed,  and 
conveyed  Chai'les  to  the  chamber  which  he  was  never 
again  to  leave  with  life.  In  another  month  he  lay  in  the 
narrow  tomb  which  had  before  received  him  for  an  instant 
in  mimic  death.* 

This  letter  created  considerable  sensation  in  the  circle 
to  which  it  was  confided,  but  it  was  soon  forgotten  amid 
newer  and  gayer  interests ;  for  ere  long  the  couit  was  in 
movement,  preparing  for  the  depaiture  of  Philip  V.  to  as- 
sume his  new  throne,  which  it  was  determined  by  Louis 
XIV.  should  take  place  early  in  December,  under  the  es- 
cort of  his  brothers,  who  had  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  accompany  him  to  the  frontier ;  while  he  was 
to  be,  moreover,  attended  by  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers 
and  the  Marshal  de  Noailles,  together  with  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  young  nobility,  who  all  claimed  the  privilege  of 
rendering  him  this  last  honor.t 

It  was,  however,  previously  arranged  that  on  the  sec- 
ond of  the  month  the  boy-king  should  proceed  to  Meu- 
don  to  take  a  formal  leave  of  his  father,  a  ceremony  at 
which  all  the  court  of  the  dauphin  were  commanded  to  be 
present. 

The    Duchess   du    Maine,  the    natural    sister    of  Mon- 

*  Chroniques  de  I'CEil  de  Boeuf. 
t  M6moires  de  St.  Simon. 
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SEIGNEUR,  who  possessed  great  influence  over  his  mind, 
entreated  him  to  invite  Madame  de  Montespan  to  join  the 
circle  on  this  occasion,  and  to  take  leave  of  the  King  of 
Spain  with  the  rest  of  the  court,  a  request  which  the 
dauphin  readily  conceded,  as  it  enabled  him  to  effect  two 
measures  that  were  equally  agreeable  to  his  feelings :  to 
oblige  the  duchess,  and  to  aimoy  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  he  had  not  only  never  received  as  his  guest,  but  into 
whose  apartment  he  had  never  entered,  save  on  the  solitary 
occasion  when  he  was  compelled  to  attend  the  council. 

Madame  de  Montespan  had  for  several  years  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  court,  where  her  apparition  had  be- 
come a  reproach,  and,  consequently,  an  annoyance  to  the 
king,  and  where  she  had  never  received  any  encourage- 
ment to  present  herself;  but  her  curiosity  was  so  much 
excited  by  all  that  she  heard  of  the  Duchess  de  Bour- 
goyne,  and  she  was  so  anxious  to  be  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  her,  that  she  at  once  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  prepared  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

In  compliance  with  the  established  etiquet,  a  list  of  the 
persons  who  were  present  at  Meudon  was  delivered  Vo  the 
monarch  on  his  arrival,  which  he  read  attentively  through- 
out, after  which  he  folded  the  paper  with  a  look  of  perfect 
indifference,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

As  the  guards,  by  whom  he  was  always  preceded,  an- 
nounced him  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  Madame  de 
Montespan  tottered,  and  was  anxious  to  withdraw  ;  but  she 
was  restrained  by  one  of  her  friends,  and  at  that  precise 
moment  the  young  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne,  who  was  prob- 
ably anxious  to  observe  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  his 
old  favorite  would  produce  upon  the  king,  approached  the 
Duchess  du  Maine,  who  was  seated  beside  her  mother, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  her. 

In  the  next  instant  Louis  XIV.  entered  the  room.  He 
first  addressed  himself  to  the  Spanish  minister,  who  was  in 
attendance  upon  his  new  sovereign,  and  having  so  done  he 
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made  the  tour  of  the  apartment,  and  i-equested  the  ladies 
to  resume  their  seats  ;  then,  pausing  before  the  Duchess  de 
Bourgoyne,  he  conversed  with  her  for  a  moment,  subse- 
quently addressed  a  few  words  to  the  Duchess  du  Maine, 
and  ultimately  found  himself  opposite  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan,who,  pale  and  trembling,  had  great  trouble  to  prevent 
herself  from  fainting.  The  king  looked  at  her  steadfastly 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  courteous  gesture,  calmly 
said,  "  I  congratulate  you,  madam  :  you  are  still  as  hand- 
some and  as  attractive  as  ever,  but  that  is  not  all;  I  hope 
that  you  are  also  happy," 

"  At  this  moment,  sire,"  replied  the  discarded  favorite, 
"  I  am  very  happy,  since  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
my  respectful  homage  to  Your  Majesty." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  the  king  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  after  which  he  continued  his  prog- 
ress round  the  circle. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  Madame  de  Montespan  ever 
saw  Louis  XIV.* 

Meanwhile  all  the  European  powers,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  had  recognized  the  Duke  d'Anjou  as  King  of 
Spain,  and  he  had  been  proclaimed  at  Madrid  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  France  found 
herself  shorn  of  much  of  her  intellectual  splendor.  In  1662 
she  had  lost  Boisrobert,  in  1666  Mansard,  in  1684  Cor- 
neille,  in  1688  Quinault,  in  1695  La  Fontaine,  in  1696 
La  Bruyere,  in  1699  Racine,  and  in  1700  Le  Notre. 
Of  these  celebrated  men,  many  had,  however,  already  out- 
lived their  favor.  Boisrobert,  the  favorite  of  Richelieu,  a 
sensualist  to  the  last,  passed  out  of  the  world  almost  unno- 
ticed ;  Mansard,  of  whose  pretensions  the  king  had  long  been 
weary,  was  not  only  unregretted,  but  afforded  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  whole  court  by  his  decease;  Corneille,  whose 
fine  powers  had  become  extinguished  by  extreme  old  age, 
*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Si6clc. 
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had  for  years  ceased  to  appear  in  the  world  ;  Quinault,  who 
had  been  the  orignator  of  the  lyrical  drama  in  France, 
died  in  peace,  richly  pensioned,  and  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy ;  La  Fontaine,  after  having  by  his  improvidence  ren- 
dered himself  dependent  on  his  friends  for  the  space  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  put  forth  a  public  protest  against 
his  Talcs,  and  other  immoral  productions,  expired  in  a 
state  of  intellectual  childishness,  and  was  discovered  to 
have  worn  a  shirt  of  hair-cloth  under  his  linen  ;  La  Bruy- 
ere,  the  celebrated  moralist,  who  had  been  historical  tutor  to 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Conde,  in 
whose  household  he  remained  until  his  death,  and  where  he 
published  his  celebrated  "  Characters,''^  was  received  into 
the  Academy  in  1693,  and  when  at  Paris  in  1696,  suddenly 
discovered,  while  surrounded  by  an  assemblage  of  learned 
men,  that  he  had  totally  lost  his  hearing,  upon  which  he 
returned  instantly  to  Versailles  ;  but  he  had  not  been  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  apartment  when  apoplexy  super- 
vened, and  he  became  a  coi'pse.* 

Three  years  subsequently.  La  Bruyere  was  followed  to 
the  tomb  by  Racine,  whose  death  is  asserted  to  have  been 
hastened  by  an  imprudence,  through  which  he  forfeited  for- 
ever the  joint  favor  of  the  monarch  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  at  a  period  when  he  had  become  so  utterly  depend- 
ent upon  court  popularity  that  he  could  not  survive  its 
loss — an  incident  which  is  thus  related  by  cotemporaneous 
chroniclers. 

The  office  of  historiographer  to  the  king,  which  he 
held  conjointly  with  Despraux,  and  the  facilities  which  it 
afforded  him  of  securing  the  friendship  of  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  nobility,  had  acquired  for  Racine  what 
were  then  designated  gi'eat  privacies  at  court,  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  (as  we  have  elsewhere  recorded)  when  he  had 
no  public  business  to  transact,  Louis  XIV.,  during  the  long 
evenings  of  winter,  frequently  desired  the  attendance  of  the 
*  (Euvres  de  I'Abbe  d'Olivet. 
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dramatist  in  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in 
order  that  he  might  report  to  him  the  progress  of  the  work 
upon  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  amuse  him  by  his 
conversation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  courtier  poet,  he  was,  like  many 
others  of  his  craft,  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  absence  ; 
and  it  chanced  that  in  one  of  these  confidential  discourses, 
the  king,  after  having  questioned  him  upon  the  state  of  the 
opera  until  the  topic  was  exhausted,  turned  to  that  of  the 
general  drama,  and  inquired  if  he  could  assign  any  cause 
for  its  visible  decline  in  Paris.  Racine,  who  did  not  dare 
to  confess  that  the  fact  of  His  Majesty  having  himself 
abandoned  the  theaters  had  destroyed  much  of  the  emula- 
tion which  had  previously  existed,  cited  several  reasons  for 
the  defalcation  ;  and  among  others  the  paucity  of  living 
dramatists,  which,  he  wound  up  his  argument  by  declar- 
ing, had  compelled  the  managers  to  fall  back  upon  ex- 
hausted pieces,  and  particularly  upon  the  farces  of  Scar- 
ron,  which  were  good  for  nothing,  and  disgusted  all  their 
audiences. 

As  the  words  escaped  his  lips,  the  blood  mounted  to  the 
brow  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  before  whom  the  name  of 
her  late  husband  had  not  been  pronounced  during  the  last 
fifteen  years ;  while  the  king  was  so  startled,  and  re- 
mained silent  for  so  long  a  period,  that  the  unfortunate 
poet,  on  looking  up,  and  perceiving  the  consternation 
which  was  visible  upon  both  countenances,  suddenly  be- 
came conscious  of  his  indiscretion,  and  dropped  his  eyes 
in  the  most  painful  confusion. 

After  a  few  seconds  passed  in  this  mental  torture,  he 
was,  however,  released  by  the  monarch  himself,  who  coldly 
remarked  that  M.  Racine  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  as 
he  had  some  business  to  transact,  and  wished  to  be  alone, 
an  order  which  was  no  sooner  given  than  the  dramatist, 
so  bewildered  that  he  scarcely  retained  sufficient  self-pos- 
session to  make  his  parting  obeisances,  hurriedly  left  the 
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apartment,  to  reflect  in  solitude  upon  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  ill-timed  abstraction. 

There  was,  however,  no  remedy  for  such  an  imprudence, 
and  thenceforward  the  king  not  only  excluded  Racine 
from  his  confidence  and  favor,  but  to  the  day  of  his 
death  neither  himself  nor  Madame  de  Maintenon  ever 
again  honored  him  by  a  word  or  even  a  look ;  while  from 
that  moment  the  poet,  to  whom  court  favor  had  been  for 
many  years  the  very  key-stone  of  existence,  fell  into  a  state 
of  melancholy  which  ultimately  bi'ought  him  to  the  grave. 

The  next  man  of  celebrity  who  "  shuffled  off  the  mortal 
coil"  was  Le  N6tre,  while  Boileau,  Jean  Baptiste  Rous- 
seau, and  Fenelon  alone  remained,  of  all  the  bi'ight  galaxy 
which  had  illuminated  the  intellectual  horizon  during  the 
youth  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  even  of  these,  Boileau  was  only 
destined  to  survive  until  the  year  1711,  while  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau,  although  he  lived  forty  years  longer,  was  yet 
dead  to  France. 

The  life  of  this  unfortunate  poet  was  one  long  and  mel- 
ancholy romance.  Gifted  with  poetical  powers  of  a  high 
order,  he  had  scarcely  emerged  from  college  when  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation,  which  was,  however,  counter- 
balanced by  a  host  of  enemies,  some  of  whom  finally  ac- 
cused him  as  the  writer  of  some  libelous  verses ;  of  which 
he,  however,  affirmed  that  Saurin  was  the  actual  author. 
It  would  appear,  nevertheless,  that  he  failed  in  procuring 
proofs  of  the  fact;  for,  on  the  trial  which  ensued,  he  was 
convicted  of  having  suborned  his  witnesses,  and  for  this 
crime  was  banished  for  life  in  1712. 

Pursued  by  misfortune,  he  for  a  time  dragged  on  a  mis- 
erable existence,  first  in  Switzerland,  where  his  only  friend 
was  the  Count  de  Luc,  the  French  ambassador;  then  at 
Vienna,  under  the  pi'otection  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  finally 
at  Brussels,  where  he  died  in  extreme  poverty,  declaring 
in  his  last  moments  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  libel  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him. 
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The  author  of  Telemachus  had,  meanwhile,  long  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave,  having  died  in  1712  at  his  diocese, 
full  of  years  and  virtues,  regretted  alike  for  hfs  high  talent 
and  his  universal  charity  ;  and  to  replace  all  these  great 
names,  only  one  star  of  magnitude  had  arisen  on  the  intel- 
lectual horizon ;  but  it  was  that  of  Voltaire,  whose  birth 
took  place  in  the  year  1694. 
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The  accession  of  the  Duke  d'Anjou  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  had,  meanwhile,  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  Europe, 
and  William  III.,  then  recently  dead,  but  even  beyond  the 
grave  the  inost  resolute  enemy  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  be- 
queathed to  him  the  new^  league  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  Great  Alliance,  and  which  had  for  its  aim  to  place  the 
Spanish  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  or,  in  default  of  dis- 
possessing Philip  V.  of  his  kingdom,  to  trace  round  the 
two  nations  of  France  and  Spain  a  limit  which  should 
never  be  overpassed  by  the  ambition  of  either. 

Menaced  on  all  sides,  Louis  XIV.  accordingly  found 
himself  once  more  compelled  to  sustain  a  war  against  the 
European  powers,  and  preparations  for  hostilities  had  al- 
ready commenced  when  Versailles  was  again  convulsed  by 
new  terrors. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  March,  1701,  the  king,  while 
at  prayers  at  Marly,  previously  to  retiring  to  rest,  was 
startled  by  hearing  a  confusion  in  his  cabinet,  accompanied 
by  inquiries  for  his  physician  and  surgeon.  The  dauphin 
had  suddenly  been  attacked  by  severe  indisposition.  He 
had  passed  the  day  at  Meudon,  where  he  had  partaken 
only  of  a  slight  luncheon,  but  at  the  royal  supper  had  eaten 
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immensely  of  fish,  and  immediately  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment, after  having  taken  leave  of  the  king  in  his  closet. 
He  had,  however,  scarcely  terminated  his  prayer,  and 
seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  in  order  that  his  valets 
might  undress  him,  when  he  fainted ;  and  his  attendants, 
and  such  of  the  courtiers  as  were  in  his  apartments,  had 
hastened  in  their  teiTor  to  those  of  the  king  to  summon 
assistance.  Louis  XIV.,  half  disrobed  as  he  was,  lost  not 
a  moment  in  hastening  by  a  dark,  narrow,  and  inconvenient 
stair-case  to  the  chamber  of  his  son,  whither  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne,  who  had  also  been 
alarmed  by  the  outcry.  They  found  Monseigneur  in  a 
state  of  extreme  suffering,  contending  against  Felix,  who 
persisted  in  bleeding  him,  in  which  attempt  he  at  length 
fortunately  succeeded  ;  and  efficient  remedies  being  subse- 
quently applied,  the  royal  invalid  was  in  a  few  hours 
declared  convalescent,  although  the  attack  proved  suffi- 
ciently violent  to  confine  him  during  several  days  to  his  bed. 
The  dauphin  was  very  popular  in  Paris,  where  he  fre- 
quently appeared  at  the  opera,  and  also  conciliated  the 
populace  by  the  affability  of  his  deportment :  and  on  this 
occasion  the  Dames  de  la  Uallc,^  being  anxious  to  testify 
their  attachment  to  his  person,  deputed  four  of  their  prin- 
cipal members  to  proceed  to  the  palace,  to  inquire  in 
person  into  the  progi-ess  of  His  Royal  Highness's  conva- 
lescence. When  they  arrived  the  dauphin  ordered  thera 
to  be  admitted  to  his  chamber,  u25on  which  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  the  deputation  rushed  to  his  bedside,  threw 
their  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks ; 
while  the  others,  more  moderate  in  their  demonstrations, 
contented  themselves  by  kissing  his  hand.  They  were 
warmly  welcomed,  conducted  over  the  palace,  and  ulti- 
timately  entertained  to  dinner ;  while  Monseigneur  pre- 
sented them,  on  their  departure,  with  a  sum  of  money,  to 
which  another  was  added  by  the  king ;  and  they  wei'e  so 
*  Fishwrtiien  of  Paris. 
•vol,,  i:. — Y 
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much  gratified  with  the  honors  which  had  been  lavished 
upon  them,  that  they  commanded  a  Te  Dcum  at  St.  Eu- 
stache,  and  afterward  gave  a  grand  entertainment  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event. 

Meanwhile  the  organization  of  the  troops  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  command  of  those  destined  for  Flanders 
given  to  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  while  those  against 
Germany  were  to  serve  under  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy. 
The  Duke  de  Boui-goyne  had  been  originally  named  to  the 
command  of  the  latter,  but  the  appointment  was  subse- 
quently canceled,  in  consequence  of  the  undisguised  an- 
noyance of  Monsieur  that  the  offer  of  his  son  to  serve  in 
this  campaign  had  been  rejected. 

The  king  had,  indeed,  consented  to  the  suggestion  merely 
in  the  hope  of  what  actually  ensued,  feeling  convinced  that 
Monsietir,  piqued  that  no  command  had  been  given  to  the 
Duke  de  Chartres,  would  not  accede  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and,  thei'efore,  made  it  dependent  upon  his  approval ; 
but  both  Mojisieur  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres  at  once  felt 
that  if  they  consented  to  accept  a  less  distinguished  posi- 
tion in  this  campaign,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  refuse 
the  latter,  at  his  age,  the  command  of  an  army  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  they  consequently  decided  that  they 
would  overlook  the  slight.  Louis  XIV.,  who,  for  this  very 
reason,  had  been  averse  to  accepting  the  services  of  his 
nephew,  was  accordingly  both  astonished  and  embarrassed 
when  he  found  that  Monsieur,  as  well  as  his  son,  agreed  to 
such  a  sacrifice;  but  his  will  proved  stronger  than  his 
vexation,  and  once  more  he  positively  refused  to  permit 
the  Duke  de  Chartres  to  join  the  army.  He  did  not, 
however,  by  these  means  escape  the  mortifications  from 
which  he  shrunk ;  for  the  young  duke,  at  once  indignant 
and  exasperated  at  a  pertinacity  which  destroyed  all  his 
hopes  of  military  renown,  abandoned  himself  to  an  open 
career  of  libertinage,  which  angered  and  perplexed  the 
monarch  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever. 
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The  position  was  one  of  considerable  embarrassment, 
even  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  at  some  loss  how  to  act 
toward  a  nephew  whom  he  had  compelled  to  become  his 
son-in-law;  and  toward  whom,  save  in  the  writings  of  the 
bond,  he  had  falsified  every  promise ;  while,  as  regarded 
Monsieur,  this  new  affront  aroused  the  old  grievance  of  the 
government  of  Brittany,  which  was  one  of  the  pledges  of 
the  marriage  contract,  and  which  had  never  been  redeemed, 
while  Madame,  justly  incensed  that  her  son  had  not  even 
reaped  the  pecuniary  advantages  consequent  upon  what 
she  persisted  in  designating  as  his  disgraceful  alliance, 
visited  upon  Monsieur  all  the  violence  of  her  indignation — 
a  demonstration  rendered  the  less  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  the  prince  himself  had  already  bitterly  regretted  his 
weakness. 

Thus  were  things  situated  when  it  was  reported  to  the 
monarch  that  the  Duke  de  Chartres  had  become  the  father 
of  a  son,*  whose  mother  was  Mademoiselle  Sery  de  la 
Boissiere,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  of  Mada?ne  ;  and  his 
anger  was  so  great,  that  he  took  an  opportunity  of  re- 
proaching Monsieur  with  a  want  of  authority  over  his  own 
child,  which  was,  as  he  declared,  entailing  disgrace  upon 
all  the  royal  family  of  France. 

The  temper  of  the  prince,  already  soured  by  his  disap- 
pointment, placid  as  it  genrally  was,  gave  way  before  this 
attack,  and  he  demanded,  with  a  haughty  asperity  which 
startled  the  king,  what  he  could  expect  from  a  young  man 
of  that  age,  who  was  weary  of  pacing  the  galleries  of  Ver- 
sailles and  of  wearing  away  the  pavement  of  its  courts,  of 
being  man'ied  against  his  will,  and  of  remaining  unpro- 
vided for,  while  he  saw  his  brothers-in-law  inundated  with 
governments,  establishments,  and  honors,  without  reason, 
policy,  or  precedent ;  alledging,  moreover,  that  his  son  was 
placed  in  a  worse  position  than  the  more  youthful  nobility 

*  Known  as  the  Chevalier  d'Orleans,  and  subsequently  grand-prior 
of  France. 
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of  France,  who  were  allowed  to  join  the  army,  and  upon 
whom  military  rank  was  conferred  ungrudgingly. 

Louis  XIV.,  anxious  to  terminate  this  unexpected  ebul- 
lition, endeavored  to  turn  the  conversation  once  more  upon 
the  extreme  libertinage  of  the  duke  ;  but  Monsieur  had  now 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was 
not  to  be  awed  into  silence  and  submission  by  the  frown 
of  his  august  brother.  He  consequently  retorted  that 
idleness  was  the  mother  of  all  vice,  and  that  no  one  could 
see  with  more  regret  than  himself,  the  increasing  impru- 
dence and  recklessness  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres ;  but 
that  he  nevertheless  witnessed  them  vnthout  surprise, 
and  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  cruelty  of  reproaching  him 
with  faults  and  follies  into  which  he  had  been  precipi- 
tated by  the  mortifications  entailed  upon  him  by  the  king 
himself. 

Conscious  that  he  could  advance  no  argument  sufficiently 
feasible  to  controvert  this  assertion,  and  wearied  by  a  con- 
flict in  which  he  felt  aware  that  he  was  by  far  the  weaker 
party,  Louis  XIV.  was  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to 
reply  only  by  a  fraternal  smile ;  and  embracing  Monsieur, 
who  lent  himself  very  unwillingly  to  this  sudden  burst  of 
tenderness,  he  assured  him  that  he  felt  no  displeasure  at 
the  heat  with  which  he  had  expressed  himself,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  he  had  forgotten  the  prince  in  the  parent, 
and  that  their  interview  should  have  no  effect  upon  his 
affection. 

Thenceforward,  however,  although  the  duke  scrupu- 
lously observed  all  necessary  etiquet,  and  even  behaved 
toward  the  king  in  public  as  though  no  coolness  existed 
between  them,  all  the  blandishments  of  his  royal  brother 
could  not  efface  his  resentment ;  but,  nevertheless,  per- 
ceiving that  no  consideration  for  his  feelings  would  induce 
the  monarch  to  forego  his  determination,  and  to  allow  the 
Duke  de  Chartres  to  serve  in  the  approaching  campaign, 
he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  by  his  favorites  to  abate 
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somewhat  of  his  hostility,  and  to  endeavor  to  compel  his 
son  to  pursue  his  pleasures  less  openly. 

Despite  this  precaution,  however,  when  some  days  sub- 
sequently Monsieur  proceeded  from  St.  Cloud  to  Marly,  in 
order  to  dine  with  the  monarch,  and  entered  his  cabinet 
according  to  his  habit  at  the  close  of  his  council,  Louis 
XIV.  once  more  reverted  to  the  dissolute  habits  of  the 
young  prince,  and  became  so  harsh  in  his  accusations,  that 
the  duke,  unable  to  endure  further  annoyance  upon  the 
subject,  replied,  bitterly,  that  fathers  whose  lives  had  not 
been  without  reproach  could  possess  little  authority  over 
the  morals  of  their  children.  The  blow  told,  and  the  king 
made  an  evasive  answer,  merely  expatiating  upon  the 
patience  of  his  daughter,  and  the  necessity  there  existed 
of  at  least  concealing  from  her  eyes  the  results  of  her 
husband's  folly;  upon  which  a  sarcastic  smile  passed  over 
the  features  of  the  duke,  as  he  remarked  that  His  Majesty 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  period  when  he  had  com- 
pelled the  queen,  his  wife,  not  only  to  associate  with  his 
mistresses,  but  even  to  be  seen  publicly  with  them  in  her 
carriage. 

Driven  beyond  his  patience  by  this  direct  attack,  Louis 
XIV.  burst  into  a  fury  of  rage,  which  was  met  with  equal 
violence  by  Monsieur,  and  the  altercation  became  so  vehe- 
ment, that  all  the  courtiers  who  were  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  king,  when  he  should  pass  to  the  dining-hall, 
in  an  adjoining  saloon,  separated  from  the  royal  cabinet 
merely  by  a  screen  of  tapestry,  were  innocently  rendered 
auditors  of  the  whole  of  this  stormy  dialogue,  which  was 
only  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  an  usher  upon  the 
threshold,  to  announce  that  His  Majesty's  dinner  was 
served  ;  upon  which  the  king  immediately  left  the  cabinet, 
remarking  to  Monsieur  that  the  forthcoming  war  would 
oblige  him  to  make  retrenchments,  which  he  should  com- 
mence on  the  property  of  those  who  had  shown  themselves 
careless  of  his  pleasure. 
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He  had  scarcely  entered  the  saloon  when  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Monsieur,  who  was  in  so  great  a  state  of  excite- 
ment that  it  was  generally  remarked,  should  he  neglect 
the  precaution  of  losing  blood,  he  would,  inevitably,  expose 
himself  to  severe  illness.  At  table  the  duke  ate  immensely, 
as  was  his  usual  habit,  although  he  was  evidently  suffering, 
as  was  evinced  by  the  extreme  dilation  of  his  eyes  and 
the  heightened  color  of  his  complexion.  He  however 
completed  his  repast  without  authorizing  any  remark  or 
offer  of  assistance  ;  and,  on  rising  from  table,  accompanied 
the  Duchess  de  Chartres  to  St.  Germain,  where  she  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  afterward  returned 
with  her  to  St.  Cloud. 

In  the  evening.  Monsieur,  still  without  uttering  a  com- 
plaint, joined  the  supper  party,  and  again  ate  largely ;  but 
during  the  meal,  as  he  was  pouring  out  a  glass  of  liqueur 
for  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  it  was  remarked  that  he 
stammered,  and  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand.  As  he 
was  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  in 
Spanish,  it  was  at  first  believed  that  he  had  done  so  on  this 
occasion,  and  one  of  the  guests  requested  him  to  repeat 
the  phrase ;  but  as  the  words  escaped  the  speaker,  tire 
decanter  dropped  from  the  hand  of  the  prince,  and  he  fell 
into  the  arms  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  who  was  seated 
near  him.  The  consternation  was  universal,  for  it  was  at 
once  perceived  that  he  had  been  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
and  he  was  hastily  conveyed  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
was  bled  at  intervals,  and  every  means  vainly  employed  to 
restoi'e  him  to  consciousness. 

A  courier  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Marly  with 
the  melancholy  tidings;  but  the  king,  who  habitually  has- 
tened to  the  bed-side  of  his  brother,  however  slight  might 
be  the  indisposition  from  which  he  was  suffering,  contented 
himself,  on  this  occasion,  by  commanding  that  his  equip- 
ages might  be  in  readiness  should  they  be  required,  and 
by  sending  the  Mai-quis  de  Gesvres  to  St.  Cloud  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  real  condition  of  the  sufferer ;  aftei'  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  where 
he  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  retired  to 
bed,  persuading  himself  that  this  sudden  assumption  of 
illness  was  a  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  Monsieur  to  induce 
a  reconciliation,  for  which  his  own  visit  might  serve  as  the 
pretext. 

Only  an  hour  and  a  half  had,  however,  elapsed,  when  a 
messenger  amved  from  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  with  the 
intelligence  that  every  remedy  had  proved  unavailing,  and 
that  Monsieur  was  rapidly  sinking.  Upon  this  announce- 
ment the  king  left  his  bed,  and  as  the  carriages  were  still 
in  waiting,  departed  without  further  delay  for  St.  Cloud. 
The  courtiers,  who  had  followed  the  example  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  already  retired  to  their  beds,  immediately  rose 
in  their  turn,  summoned  their  attendants,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  all  the  inmates  of  Marly  were  on  the  road  to  the 
palace  of  the  dying  prince  ;  while  the  dauphin,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne,  was  so  over- 
come by  the  recollection  of  his  recent  escape,  and  the 
anticipation  of  the  scene  of  which  he  was  about  to  become 
a  witness,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  supported 
to  his  carriage  by  an  equery. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  king  arrived  at  St. 
Cloud ;  but  it  was  already  too  late.  Not  a  symptom  of 
consciousness  had  been  detected  in  the  sufferer  since  the 
fii'st  moment  of  the  attack.  The  emotion  of  the  monarch 
was  violent,  and  he  had  not  been  many  instants  in  the 
chamber  ere  he  was  drowned  in  tears.  Until  within  the 
last  two  months  no  cloud  had  ever  passed  between  him- 
self and  the  affectionate  and  submissive  brother,  who  had 
been  the  playmate  of  his  infancy,  and  the  friend  of  his 
manhood.  The  scene  of  the  morning  was  also  fresh  in  his 
memory,  and  its  fearful  results  were  now  before  him. 
Monsieur  was,  moreover,  his  junior  by  two  years,  and  had, 
throughout  his  life,  enjoyed  health  more  robust  than  his 
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own  ;  and  it  is  therefore  pi'obable  that  all  the  tears  shed  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  that  crowded  sick-room  did  not  fall  for  his 
dying  brother. 

The  king  attended  mass  at  St.  Cloud,  and  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  condition  of  Monsieur  rendering  all  amendment  hope- 
less, the  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
suggested  his  return  to  Marly,  whither  they  accompanied 
him  in  his  carriage.  As  he  was  about  to  retire,  and  was 
condoling  with  M.  de  Chartres,  the  young  duke  exclaimed, 
mournfully,  "  Ah  !  sire,  what  will  now  become  of  me  1  I 
am  about  to  lose  Monsieur,  and  I  am  aware  that  you  do 
not  love  me." 

The  king,  surprised  and  affected  by  this  heartfelt  appeal, 
embraced  him  tenderly,  assured  him  that  he  might  rely 
upon  his  affection,  and  then  departed  from  the  house  of 
death. 

When  the  monarch  reached  Marly  he  proceeded  to  the 
apartments  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  still  accompanied 
by  the  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne  ;  and  thi'ee  hours  afterward, 
his  physician,  whom  he  had  commanded  to  remain  beside 
Monsieur  so  long  as  he  should  continue  to  breathe,  ap- 
peared upon  the  threshold  of  the  chamber. 

"  My  brother  is,  then,  dead !"  exclaimed  the  king,  as  he 
recognized  the  intrudei". 

"  He  is,  sire,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  no  remedies  would  pro- 
duce any  effect." 

As  Louis  XIV.  was  thus  made  aware  that  all  was  in- 
deed over,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  for  a  time 
again  wept  bitterly;  but  when  he  was  urged  by  the  duchess 
to  take  some  refreshment  in  the  apartment  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  to  spare  himself  the  tedium  and  restraint 
of  a  public  dinner,  he  resolutely  refused  to  be  guilty  of 
so  serious  an  infraction  of  etiquet,  and  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  dine  as  usual  with  the  ladies  of  the  court.  To 
this  resolution  he  adhered;  but  the  repast  was  not  prolong- 
ed, and  at  its  termination  he  gave  audience  to  the  ministers 
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and  the  master  of  the  cei'eraonies,  with  whom  he  arranged 
all  the  detail  of  the  royal  funeral ;  received  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence from  the  Queen  of  England ;  and,  finally,  made  a 
tour  of  the  gardens  before  he  retired  to  rest. 

The  king  had  no  sooner  passed  the  gates  of  St.  Cloud 
than  the  crowd  which  had  thronged  the  apartments  gradu- 
ally dispersed,  until  at  length  the  body  of  Monsieur  was 
surrounded  only  by  the  menial  servants  of  his  household ; 
who,  some  from  affection  and  others  from  interest,  were  his 
most  sincere  mourners.  Madame  was  in  her  own  apart- 
ment ;  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  never  having  felt 
either  affection  or  esteem  for  her  dying  husband,  she  was 
weeping  over  herself  and  her  own  prospects,  and  exclaim- 
ing, at  intervals,  "  Not  a  convent !  They  must  not  speak 
to  me  of  a  convent !  I  will  not  be  sent  to  a  convent !" 
And  it  was  no  sooner  ascertained  that  Monsieur  had  at 
length  expired  than  she  got  into  her  carriage,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Chartrcs,  and  followed 
by  all  their  attendants,  and  proceeded  to  Versailles. 

On  the  following  morning  M.  de  Chartres  was  admitted 
to  the  bedside  of  the  king,  who  had  not  yet  risen,  and  who 
received  him  with  great  tenderness,  desiring  him  thence- 
forth to  look  upon  him  as  a  father,  who  would  be  careful 
of  his  interests,  and  forget  all  the  subjects  of  annoyance 
which  had  arisen  between  them,  which  he  trusted  that  he 
would  also  cease  to  remember,  and  replace  by  a  mutual 
affection. 

The  young  duke  answered  this  address  only  with  his 
tears  and  stifled  ejaculations  of  gratitude. 

After  a  scene  of  so  much  terror  and  affliction,  and  the 
emotion  which  Louis  XIV.  had  evinced  at  the  loss  of  his 
only  brother,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  period  which  still 
remained  to  pass  at  Marly  would  be  one  of  gloom  and 
melancholy ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  ladies  of  the 
palace,  who  at  mid-day  entered  the  anteroom  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  which  adjoined  her  apartment,  and  where 
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the  king  and  the  Duchess  da  Bourgoyne  had  borne  her 
company  for  the  last  hour,  they  were  greeted  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  singing  an  air  from  one  of  the  new  operas  ; 
and  a  few  moments  afterward  they  were  summoned  to 
enter  and  assist  in  amusing  the  duchess,  who  was,  as  the 
monarch  expressed  it,  overcome  by  some  unaccountable  fit 
of  low  spirits. 

In  fact,  the  poor  young  duchess,  lost  in  terror  at  the  re- 
membrance of  the  first  death-bed  that  she  had  ever  wit- 
nessed, could  not  shake  off  the  impression  which  it  had 
made  upon  her  mind,  and  was  unable  to  exert  herself,  as 
she  was  accustomed  to  do,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
king,  who,  having  himself  recovered  from  the  fatal  event 
of  the  preceding  evening,  was  unable  to  understand  that 
the  sensibilities  of  another  might  be  less  flexible  than  his 
own.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  on  leaving  the  dinner-table  at 
two  o'clock,  about  six-and-twenty  hours  after  the  death  of 
Monsieur,  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne  challenged  the  Duke 
de  Montfort  to  a  party  at  hrelan — a  game  of  chance  then 
greatly  in  vogue  at  the  French  court.  The  astonishment  of 
the  courtier  was  excessive,  and  he  ventured  to  reply  by  the 
remark  that  His  Royal  Highness  must  for  a  moment  have 
forgotten  that  the  remains  of  Monsieur  were  not  yet  cold. 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  the  prince,  "  I  am  well  aware 
of  it ;  but  the  king  will  not  consent  to  see  any  one  dull  at 
Marly,  and  has  commanded  me  to  form  the  tables,  with  an 
express  order  that  I  am  to  set  the  example." 

All  further  objection  was,  of  course,  impossible.  The 
hrelan  party  was  formed,  and  the  saloons  soon  became  a 
scene  of  universal  play. 

Such  was  the  mourning  of  Louis  XIV. ;  while,  as  re- 
garded Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  always  disliked 
the  deceased  duke,  and  apprehended  that  he  might  event- 
ually exercise  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  monarch, 
which  could  not  fail  to  prejudice  her  own  interests,  she 
had  so  much  difliiculty  in  concealing  her  satisfaction  at  his 
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demise,  that  she  was  delighted  when  the  egotism  of  the 
king  afforded  her  a  legitimate  opportunity  of  throwing  off 
all  outward  semblance  of  sorrow,  and  of  recurring  to  her 
usual  mode  of  life. 

The  dauphin,  who  had  amused  himself  by  the  antics  of 
a  learned  pony  while  his  own  mother  was  on  her  way  to 
the  grave,  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  feel  deeply 
for  his  uncle,  although  that  uncle  had  perpetually  enter- 
tained him  with  balls  and  ballets,  and  all  the  pleasures  to 
which  he  was  the  most  partial ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
day  succeeding  his  death,  having  spent  his  morning  in 
wolf-hunting,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Marly  found  the  gam- 
ing-tables in  full  operation,  he  conformed  to  the  fashion  of 
the  hour,  and  wound  up  the  evening  with  cards.  The 
dukes  de  Bourgoyne  and  Berri,  as  they  seldom  saw  Mon- 
sieur, save  on  state  occasions,  felt  his  death  only  as  that  of 
a  relation  of  whom  they  knew  little,  and  did  not  profess  a 
grief  which  they  were  not  called  upon  to  experience ;  but 
such  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  young  duchess, 
whose  sorrow  was  sincere,  as  from  the  period  of  her  mar- 
riage Monsieur  had  treated  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
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and  indulgence ;  but  she  was  compelled  to  reserve  her 
tears  for  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  prohibited  as  they 
were  in  the  circle  of  the  king. 

The  deepest  mourner  was,  however,  the  Duke  de  Char- 
tres.  Monsieur  had  been  to  him  a  kind,  a  fond,  and  a  for- 
giving father,  from  whom  he  had  never  experienced  either 
severity  or  restraint,  while  he  had  also  protected  him  from 
the  displeasure  of  the  monarch,  to  which  he  was  now  ex- 
posed. The  latter  source  of  regret  was,  however,  silenced 
for  a  time  by  the  magnificence  with  which  the  king  fulfill- 
ed to  the  young  prince  the  pledge  that  he  bad  given  over 
the  dead  body  of  his  brother ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
sonal pensions  that  he  had  previously  possessed,  Louis 
XIV.  secured  to  him  those  also  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  Monsieur — a  liberality  by  which,  when  the  dower  and 
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Other  claims  of  Madame  were  paid,  the  Duke  de  Chartres 
found  himself  in  possession  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
annual  livres,  including  his  appanage,  besides  the  Palais 
Royal,  St.  Cloud,  and  his  other  residences.  He  was,  more- 
over, allowed  Swiss  and  body-guards — an  arrangement 
hitherto  without  precedent,  no  princes  of  the  blood  having 
previously  been  so  attended,  save  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  sovereigns — his  own  guard-room  in  the  interior  of  the 
palace  of  Versailles ;  a  chancellor  and  an  attorney-general, 
in  whose  joint  names  he  could  plead  without  appearing  by 
his  own ;  and  the  right  of  nomination  to  all  the  offices  of 
his  appanage,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishoprics.  He, 
moreover,  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  re- 
tained, not  only  the  regiments,  both  of  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, which  had  belonged  to  Monsietir,  but  also  his  own 
troops  of  gendarmes  and  light-horsemen. 

The  king  wore  mourning  for  six  months,  and  defray- 
ed all  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  which  took  place  with 
great  magnificence. 

By  the  death  of  Monsieur  the  court  lost  much  of  its  at- 
traction ;  for  he  alone  had,  for  the  last  few  years,  relieved  its 
monotony  by  a  succession  of  splendid  amusements,  which 
had  afforded  a  reflection  of  past  times  ;  and,  despite  his 
prejudice  in  favor  of  high  rank  and  noble  blood,  his 
affability  and  courtesy  had  insured  him  universal  popu- 
larity. As  a  host  he  was  unequalled,  sacrificing  both  his 
time  and  his  convenience  to  the  gratification  of  those  around 
him,  while  nothing  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure  as  to 
see  his  court  numerously  and  brilliantly  attended.  At  St. 
Cloud,  where  all  his  household  were  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble, many  ladies  were  admitted  who  were  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere;  but- they  were  all  of  high  rank,  and  ad- 
dicted to  high  play.  The  pleasures  provided  within  the 
palace,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation — where 
carriages  almost  innumerable  were  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  who  were  too  indolent  to   walk — the 
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delicious  concerts,  and  the  splendid  fare,  rendered  it  an 
abode  of  luxury  and  comfort,  without,  however,  detracting 
from  its  magnificence  and  grandeur;  for  the  innate  dignity 
of  the  prince  commanded  respect,  even  in  his  moments  of 
familiarity. 

Madam-e,  meanwhile,  had  rather  endui-ed  than  assisted 
in  these  regal  hospitalities ;  for,  although  she  dined  and 
supped  with  the  court,  and  even  occasionally  drove  out 
with  some  of  her  ladies,  she  frequently  became  sullen,  and 
occasionally  discourteous,  uttering  sarcasms  which  were 
the  terror  of  the  whole  circle ;  and  it  was  consequently  a 
relief  when  she  retired  to  her  cabinet,  in  which  she  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  time  gazing  upon  the  family  portraits 
with  which  she  had  lined  the  walls,  and  writing  whole 
volumes  of  letters  to  her  absent  relatives,  of  which  she  after- 
ward made  copies  with  her  own  hand. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  court  returned  to  Versailles, 
where  the  king  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  visited 
Madame  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Chartres  in  their 
private  apartments. 

The  widowed  princess,  when  apprised  of  this  gracious 
intention,  became,  however,  so  much  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  receiving  him,  that  she  requested  the  Duchess  de 
Ventadour  to  see  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  to  inquire 
what  was  the  probable  motive  of  His  Majesty  in  according 
to  her  so  great  a  favor,  when  she  had  reason  to  be  aware 
that  he  believed  himself  aggrieved  by  her  conduct.  The 
answer  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  allay  her  fears ;  for 
it  was  reserved  even  to  caution  ;  and  the  duchess  returned 
only  with  the  information  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  would 
pay  a  visit  to  Madame  when  the  king  had  dined,  and  that 
she  had,  moreover,  expressed  her  wish  that  the  duchess  her- 
self should  be  present  at  the  interview. 

At  the  appointed  time,  accordingly,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon was  announced,  when  Mada?tie,  having  caused  all  her 
ladies  to  retire  save  Madame  de  Ventadour,  desired  that 
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a  chair  might  be  placed  for  her  visitoi' — an  attention  which 
sufficed  at  once  to  convince  the  favorite  that  the  princess 
was  conscious  of  her  dependence  on  her  good  offices. 

This  courtesy  was  no  sooner  offei'ed  and  accepted  than 
Madame  opened  the  conversation  by  complaining  of  the 
indifference  evinced  by  the  monarch  during  a  temporary 
indisposition  from  which  she  had  suffered  since  the  death 
of  her  husband  ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  permitted  her 
to  expatiate  upon  her  disappointment  and  mortification  un- 
til the  subject  was  exhausted,  when  she  informed  her  that 
she  was  authorized  by  His  Majesty  to  assure  Her  Royal 
Highness  that  their  common  loss  had  effaced  all  that  was 
past  from  his  memory,  provided  her  future  deportment 
were  more  consonant  to  his  wishes,  not  only  as  regarded 
himself,  and  all  that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
Duke  de  Chartres,  but  also  on  other  points,  which  had  in 
reality  induced  the  neglect  of  which  she  complained. 

Madame,  who,  save  as  regarded  her  son,  and  her  want 
of  respect  for  court  etiquet,  believed  herself  safe,  vehe- 
mently insisted  that  she  had  not,  upon  any  other  point, 
afforded  the  least  pretext  for  a  displeasure  which  had  been 
so  heavily  and  so  conspicuously  visited  upon  her,  and  be- 
came even  indignant  in  her  own  justification  ;  whereupon 
Madame  de  Maintenon  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  and 
inquired  if  she  recognized  the  handwriting. 

As  the  princess  received  it,  she  with  difficulty  retained 
her  self-possession,  for  she  instantly  recognized  it  as  one 
that  she  had  addressed  to  her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Hanover, 
to  whom  she  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  writing  by  every 
post,  and  in  which,  after  having  detailed  the  current  news 
of  the  court,  she  had  declared  that  she  could  no  longer 
determine  whether  Madame  de  Maintenon  were  the  wife 
of  the  king  or  only  his  mistress,  and  thence  digressed  to  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  both  within  and  without,  giving  it  as 
her  decided  opinion  that  it  was  at  that  moment  reduced  to 
a  state  of  depression  from  which  it  could  never  hope  to  re- 
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suscitate.  This  unhappy  and  ill-judged  epistle  had  been 
opened  by  the  authorities  of  the  post-office,  as  was  common 
at  the  time  ;  but,  instead  of  furnishing  an  extract  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  monarch,  and  then  being  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  destination,  it  had  been  detained,  and  submitted 
to  his  perusal  in  its  original  shape. 

Madame  had,  accordingly,  no  sooner  affected  to  read  its 
contents,  in  order  to  obtain  time  to  recover  a  portion  of  her 
composure,  than  she  burst  into  tears ;  upon  which  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  in  her  most  measured  tones,  passed  the  let- 
ter in  review,  expatiating  upon  the  enormity  of  its  several 
and  separate  contents,  and  the  effect  which  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  in  a  foreign  country.  In  vain  did  the  unhap- 
py princess  assert  that  her  words  were  merely  the  echo  of 
what  passed  around  her,  and  that  she  had  written  jesting- 
ly, and  without  an  idea  of  malice  :  the  cold  and  impassible 
countenance  of  her  auditor  convinced  her  that  she  would 
depart  with  no  such  reply,  and  she  was  finally  condemned  to 
descend  to  apologies,  to  supplications,  and  to  promises. 

When  a  perfect  understanding  was  established  on  the 
subject  of  the  letter,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  still 
pertinaciously  retained  her  seat,  informed  the  princess 
that  she  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if,  now  that  she  had 
executed  the  commission  with  which  she  had  been  in- 
trusted by  the  king,  she  would  permit  her,  before  she 
took  her  leave,  to  trouble  her  upon  a  subject  in  which 
she  was  herself  more  particularly  interested,  and  to  in- 
quire why,  after  the  honor  which  Her  Royal  Highness 
had  originally  done  her,  of  accepting  her  friendship,  and 
even  of  volunteering  her  own  in  return,  she  had  withdrawn 
entirely  from  her  circle  ? 

As  this  inquiry  was  made,  Madame  recovered  her  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  hastened  to  reply  that  she  congi-atulated 
herself  upon  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  to  hei-  of 
retorting  upon  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  the  accusa- 
tion of  a  chanore  as  causeless  as  it  was  uncourteous  ;  for, 
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that  while  she  had  for  a  time  exerted  herself  to  maintain 
an  intimacy  which  she  would  gladly  have  continued  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  she  had  been  met  only  with  coldness, 
neglect,  and  even  an  absence  of  that  respect  which  was 
due  to  her  rank. 

This  was  the  very  admission  which  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  had  been  anxious  to  educe  from  the  lips  of  the 
haughty  Bavarian  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  no  sooner  made 
than  she  answered,  coldly  and  proudly,  that  Her  Royal 
Highness  did  her  no  more  than  justice ;  for  that  she  was 
aware  it  had  only  depended  upon  herself  to  continue  the 
intimacy  which  had  once  existed  between  them  ;  but  that 
circumstances  which  had  come  to  her  knowledge  had 
rendered  all  further  professions  of  friendship  toward  Her 
Royal  Highness  inconsistent  with  her  own  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  self-respect,  and  she  had,  in  consequence,  consid- 
ered it  necessai-y  to  withdraw  from  all  such  demonstrations. 

The  princess  impatiently  demanded  her  reasons,  affirm- 
ing that  she  had  a  right  to  learn  of  what  she  was  accused, 
and  who  were  her  accusers ;  nor  was  she  destined  long 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  either.  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  had  listened  unmoved  to  her  disclaimers,  and  the  de- 
fiance which  she  boldly  threw  out,  declaring  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  assert  that  she  had  injured  the  marchion- 
ess in  any  way ;  and  when  they  were  at  length  brought 
to  a  close,  she  replied,  with  one  of  those  cold  and  am- 
biguous smiles  which  were  rapidly  becoming  the  terror 
of  Louis  XIV.,  that  she  should  not  hesitate  to  satisfy 
the  duchess  upon  both  these  points,  although  she  had  for 
ten  years  confined  the  secret  to  her  own  bosom  ;  but  that, 
as  the  dauphiness  had  now  been  in  her  grave  for  that 
period,  she  considered  herself  at  liberty  to  inform  Her 
Royal  Highness  that  during  the  last  hours  of  that  la- 
mented princess,  who  had  done  her  the  honor  before  her 
death  to  z-ecognize  the  afi^ectionate  attachment  which  she 
bore   to  her  person,  and  to   accept  her  services   during 
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her  final  illness,  she  had  learned  from  her  own  lips  the 
unsparing  manner  in  which  Madame  had  sported  alike 
with  her  happiness  and  with  her  reputation.  And  then, 
in  order  to  enforce  upon  the  bewildered  princess  the  ex- 
tent of  her  information,  she  repeated,  with  a  steady  voice 
and  blenched  lips,  a  multitude  of  sarcasms  and  accusations, 
each  in  itself  a  deadly  affront,  with  which  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth of  Bavaria  was  only  too  well  acquainted. 

This  second  blow  was  too  much  even  for  the  haughty 
spirit  of  Madame,  Avho  saw  all  her  future  hopes  of  peace 
and  consideration  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  a  woman 
whom  she  both  hated  and  despised,  but  to  whom  she 
found  herself  compelled  to  sue  for  pardon.  She  had 
consequently  no  alternative  save  to  weep  more  bitterly 
than  before — to  exclaim  against  the  treachery  of  the  dau- 
phiness,  who  had  repeated  conversations  idly  and  thought- 
lessly carried  on,  and  understood  to  be  purely  confiden- 
tial, and  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered  ;  and  then  she 
took  the  hand  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  pressed  it 
between  her  own,  which  were  humid  with  her  tears. 

After  having  for  a  time  coldly  triumphed  in  the  abase- 
ment of  her  enemy,  the  visitor  at  length  suffered  herself 
to  be  appeased,  as  she  had  previously  determined  to  do, 
and  even  consoled  the  terrified  princess  by  promising,  in 
the  king's  name,  that  the  reconciliation  which  had  now 
taken  place  should  involve  his  own,  and  that  he  would 
never  on  any  occasion  mention  either  of  the  subjects  under 
discussion  to  Madame,  but  entirely  dismiss  them  from  his 
memory — an  assurance  which,  more  than  any  other,  tended 
in  some  degree  to  console  the  princess  for  the  degradation 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected.* 

*  INIemoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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On  the  11th  of  September  of  the  same  year  an  alliance 
was  formed  between  the  young  King  of  Spain  and  Maria 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  sister  of  the  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne. 
This  princess,  although  short  in  stature,  was  beautifully 
formed,  with  a  fine  complexion,  and  eyes  of  singular  brill- 
iancy.    Full  of  talent  and  good  sense,  graceful,  amiable, 
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but  withal  possessed  of  considerable  pride,  she  bore 
about  her  all  the  evidence  of  high  birth  and  innate  dig- 
nity, and  eventually  distinguished  herself  by  a  courage 
and  firmness  vs^hich  were  remarkable  in  her  sex  and  at 
her  early  age ;  while  they  were,  moreover,  eminently  ad- 
vantageous to  her  husband,  who,  although  by  no  means 
deficient  either  in  sound  judgment  or  powers  of  mind, 
was  nevertheless  the  victim  of  an  extreme  indolence,  aug- 
mented by  the  perpetual  restraint  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected and  encouraged  by  the  cold  and  reserved  nature 
of  his  character. 

The  young  sovereigns,  alike  strangers  to  each  other  and 
to  the  country  which  they  were  called  upon  to  govern, 
were  placed  in  a  position  of  so  much  pex'il  and  diflficulty, 
that  Louis  XIV.  considered  it  expedient  to  provide  them 
with  a  prudent  and  intelligent  friend,  who  might  serve  at 
once  as  their  companion  and  adviser ;  and  his  selection 
ultimately  fell  upon  the  Princess  des  Ursins,*  who,  having 
passed  a  great  portion  of  her  life  at  foreign  courts,  was 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  that  of  Spain,  and  was,  more- 
over, a  woman  of  powerful  talent  and  high  breeding. 
Possessed  of  these  advantages,  which  were  no  sooner 
made  known  to  him  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  than  he 
fully  appreciated  their  value,  this  princess  had  appeared 
to  the  monarch  the  most  eligible  person  upon  whom  he 
could  confer  so  important  a  charge  as  that  of  initiating  a 
queen,  yet  in  her  girlhood,  into  the  diflficult  art  of  main- 
taining her  court  with  befitting  dignity,  while,  although 
Madame  des  Ursins  could  not  be  considered  by  the  Span- 
iards as  a  stranger,  he  still  hoped  that  she  would  be  suffi- 
ciently estranged  from  them  as  a  nation  not  to  involve 
herself  in  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  court  of  INIadrid. 

During  the  widowhood  of  Madame  Scarron,  the  princess 

*  Anna  Maria  de  la  Tremouille  de  Noinnontder  was  the  widow  of 
Talleyrand,  Prince  de  Chalais,  and  wife  of  the  Duke  de  Bracciano,  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  and  representative  of  the  Ursins  family. 
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had  expressed  considerable  sympathy  with  her  misfor- 
tunes and  interest  in  her  fate,  although  she  had  never 
carried  either  so  far  as  to  prove  an  active  friend ;  but  she 
had  no  sooner  ascertained  that  the  Spanish  appointment 
was  to  take  place  than,  profiting  by  their  former  acquaint- 
ance, she  had  immediate  recourse  to  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had,  as  she  did  not  scruple 
then  to  express  herself,  "  the  goodness  to  speak  of  her  to 
the  king;"  and  it  was  doubtlessly  through  that  very  influ- 
ence that  this  haughty,  rich,  and  independent  woman 
obtained,  with  the  title  of  Camerera  Major,  the  right  to 
receive  the  dressing-gown  of  the  King  of  Spain  from  his 
own  hands  when  he  was  about  to  get  into  bed,  to  pi'esent 
both  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  rise,  the  pleasure  of  snatching  her  repasts 
whenever  she  could  find  a  moment  in  which  to  do  so,  of 
rising  at  a  particular  hour,  however  greatly  she  might 
need  rest,  of  fulfilling  the  most  menial  offices  about  the 
young  queen,  and,  finally,  as  she  herself  boasted,  of  emu- 
lating half  a  dozen  hired  attendants.  "  I  feel  sure,"  she 
wrote  to  her  sister-in-law,  "that  the  Piedmontese  waiting- 
women  of  the  queen  will  not  wash  her  feet  or  draw  off" 
her  shoes  and  stockings  so  expeditiously  as  I  have  done." 

But  the  princess  was  resolved,  at  whatever  cost  of  com- 
fort or  condescension,  to  acquire  the  confidence  and  re- 
gard of  the  royal  pair — an  attempt  in  which  she  perfectly 
succeeded. 

Madame  des  Ursins  was  associated  in  her  office  of 
friend  and  counselor  with  the   Cardinal  d'Estrees,*  who 

*  Ccesar  d'Estrees,  Cardinal  Abbe  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  was  born 
in  1628,  and  was  the  son  of  Francis  Annibal  d'Estrees,  duke,  peer, 
and  marshal  of  France.  He  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Laon  in 
1653.  The  king  selected  him  as  mediator  between  the  Pope's  nuncio 
and  the  partisans  of  the  bishops  of  Aleth,  Beauvais,  Pamiers,  and  Au- 
gers, in  which  office  he  secured  a  reconciliation,  which,  for  a  time, 
restored  peace  to  the  French  church.  Admitted  to  the  conclave  in 
1674,  he  was  sent  to  Bavaria  in  1680  to  arrange  the  marriage  treaty 
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was  instructed  to  maintain  a  perfect  intelligence  between 
the  cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  and  to  reconcile 
their  common  interests.  For  this  purpose  Louis  XIV. 
commanded  his  recall  from  Vienna,  where  he  was  at  the 
moment  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  believing  him  to  be,  as 
he  declared,  "the  most  able  man  in  his  dominions;"  but 
the  French  king  had  forgotten  that  they  were  cotempora- 
ries,  and  that  the  cardinal,  like  himself,  was  beginning,  both 
physically  and  morally,  to  experience  the  united  effects  of 
unceasing  labor  and  increasing  years ;  and  this  want  of 
memory  was  the  more  excusable  as  the  high  breeding, 
the  ready  wit,  and  even  the  person  of  the  courtly  cardi- 
nal, were  still  the  wonder  of  all  who  remembered  how 
long  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  cares  of  office  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate.* 

As  a  proof  of  this  fact,  St.  Simon  relates  of  him  that  he 
had  to  the  last  preserved  his  teeth,  which  were  extremely 
fine,  almost  in  their  original  integrity — a  circumstance  the 
more  fortunate  as,  from  his  having  an  unusually  large 
mouth,  they  were  more  than  commonly  conspicuous;  and 
that  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  dining  with  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  always  unbent  in  his 
society,  upon  the  monarch  complaining  of  the  inconveni- 
ence to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his  want  of  teeth, 
"  Oh  !  sire,"  replied  His  Eminence,  with  one  of  his  broad- 
est smiles,  "who  on  earth  has  teeth  in  the  present  day  V 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  cai'dinals  drew  on 
flattery  as  smoothly  as  their  scarlet  stockings,  and  were 
not  always  scrupulous  as  to  its  quality  or  extent ;  for  the 
same  writer  relates  an  anecdote  of  another  Eminence,  to 
whom  Louis  XIV.  was,  as  a  mark  of  especial  favor,  doing 

of  the  dauphin,  aud,  after  upholding  at  Rome  the  interests  of  France, 
he  was  ultimately  appointed  to  follow  Philip  V.  to  Madrid  to  assist 
him  in  his  ministiy.  He  returned  to  France  in  1703,  and  died  in  1714. 
*  Memoires  Politique  et  Militaires,  par  Adrian  Mauiice,  Due  de 
NoalUea. 
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the  honors  of  the  gardens  at  Marly,  when  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  palace  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
slight  shower,  which  induced  the  monarch  to  express  his 
regret  that  his  guest  should  be  exposed  to  the  rain  in  so 
light  a  dress.  "  Sire,"  was  the  courtly  but  vapid  reply  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  "  the  rain  of  Marly  can  not  wet 
any  one." 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1703,  the  curate  of  the 
church  of  St.  Paul  in  Paris  incribed  upon  his  register  this 
brief  record  of  a  decease  within  his  jurisdiction  : 

"  This  19th  of  November,  1703,  Marchialy,  aged  about 
forty-five  years,  died  in  the  Bastille,  and  his  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Paul,  his  parish,  on  the  20th 
of  the  said  month,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Rosarges,  major, 
and  M.  Reilhe,  surgeon-major  of  the  Bastille,  whose  sig- 
natures follow." 

And  this  was  all — though  a  long,  a  fearful,  and  a  mys- 
terious history  might  have  been  appended  to  the  registry ; 
for  this  Marchialy,  who  died  a  prisoner,  and  was  put  into 
an  obscure  grave,  unwept  and  unnoticed,  was,  as  it  is 
asserted,  no  other  than  the  enigma  which  all  Europe  has 
as  yet  endeavored  in  vain  to  solve — the  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  which  was  destined  to  secure  to  that  Prince  Eugene, 
whose  pretensions  had  been  the  jest  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  generals,  an  undying  reputation,  was  convulsing  all  the 
European  nations ;  but  as  it  affords  a  pi-ominent  page  in 
the  world's  history,  we  shall  not  pause  to  record  its  vicissi- 
tudes, but  rather  turn  our  attention  to  that  intestine  struggle 
which  was  still  deluging  the  fairest  provinces  of  France  with 
miseiy  and  blood. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Abbe  de  Chayla,  the  Cal- 
vinists,  conscious  that  the  reprisals  of  their  enemies  would 
be  deadly,  retired  to  the  rocks  and  forests,  where  their 
numbers  rapidly  increased  ;  and  from  these  wild  fastnesses 
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they  made  occasional  sallies  into  the  adjacent  country, 
carrying  ruin  in  their  path.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
peasantry  secretly  favored  their  cause,  for  their  war-cry 
was  "  No  taxes,  and  liberty  of  conscience,"  and  the  appeal 
came  home  to  the  heart  of  every  man,  while  their  hopes 
of  ultimate  success  were  sustained  by  the  occasional  aid 
which  they  received  from  both  Holland,  Savoy,  and  Gene- 
va ;  the  two  former  supplying  them,  whenever  they  were 
enabled  to  do  so  secretly,  with  arms,  men,  and  money,  and 
the  latter  with  preachers  or  prophets  of  both  sexes,  by 
whose  assumed  inspirations  they  were  guided  in  all  their 
enterprises. 

The  suppression  of  this  revolt  (for  such  was  the  name 
that  it  originally  bore)  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Marquis 
de  Baville,  the  intendant  of  Languedoc,  who  had  only 
succeeded  by  his  bigotry  and  oppression  in  swelling  the 
revolt  into  a  rebellion  ;  while  the  second  general  who  was 
sent  against  them  was  the  Marshal  de  Montrevel,  who 
carried  on  the  conflict  rather  like  an  executioner  than  a 
soldier.  Under  his  auspices  the  wheel  and  the  fagot  did 
the  work  of  the  sword  and  the  pike ;  and  the  excesses 
committed  by  his  dragoons  were  so  unparalleled,  that  the 
contest  assumed  the  name  of  the  Dragonade ;  while  the 
rebels  on  their  side,  driven  to  exasperation,  repaid  every 
cruelty  in  kind. 

The  king,  embarrassed  by  a  foreign  war,  could  not  send 
against  them  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  overpower  or 
disperse  their  numbers,  and  it  was  difficult  to  take  them 
by  surprise,  distributed  as  they  were  among  almost  inac- 
cessible rocks  which  they  had  been  the  first  to  climb,  in 
caverns  hitherto  inhabited  only  by  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
forest,  and  in  the  depths  of  tangled  woods  where  no  path- 
way could  be  distinguished,  but  from  whence  they  emerged 
at  intervals,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  uttering  yells  of  de- 
fiance. They  had  little,  moreover,  to  apprehend  from  the 
treachery   of  the   natives   of  the   province  ;   not  only  the 
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peasantry  affording  them  help  and  shelter,  but  the  owners 
of  many  of  the  chateaux  readily  granting  them  refuge  when 
they  were  pursued,  and  supplying  them  with  food,  with 
which  they  returned  laden  to  their  hiding-places ;  while 
even  the  city  of  Nismes  and  other  minor  towns  were 
detected  in  making  sundry  efforts  to  uphold  their  cause. 

Once  they  met  their  enemies  en  masse,  when  the  royal 
troops  were  so  signally  defeated  that  the  result,  happily  for 
both  Christendom  and  humanity,  was  the  recall  of  M.  de 
Montrevel,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Marshal  de  Villars* 

As  the  new  general  soon  ascertained  that  it  was  as  diffi- 
cult to  track  the  rebels  as  to  vanquish  them,  he  had  no 
sooner  made  himself  feared,  than  he  proposed  an  amnesty, 
to  which  some  among  their  leaders,  weary  of  a  life  of  per- 
petual hardship  and  bloodshed,  at  length  consented. 

Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was  John  Cavalier,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Cevenols,  and 
who  consented,  not  only  to  lay  down  his  own  arms,  but 

*  Louis  Hector,  Marquis  and  subsequently  Duke  de  Villars,  was  born 
in  1653,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  intrepidity.  Appointed  adjutant-general  in  1690,  he  gained 
the  victory  of  Friedliugen,  where  he  was  opposed  to  the  Prince  of 
Baden,  in  1702,  and  the  following  year  that  of  Hochstet.  Ajjpointed 
marshal  of  France,  he  was  intrasted  with  the  pacification  of  Languedoc, 
and  succeeded  in  his  mission.  Recalled  to  GeiTnany,  he  arrested  the 
progi-ess  of  Marlborough,  and  beat  the  enemy  at  Stolhoffen  (1707),  after 
which  he  passed  into  Dauphiny,  where  he  defeated  the  plans  of  Prince 
Eugene.  In  1709  he  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  fought  the  unfor- 
tunate battle  of  Malplaquet,  in  which  he  was  both  worsted  and  wounded ; 
but  he  revenged  his  defeat  by  the  victory  of  Denain,  which,  while  it 
insured  the  safety  of  the  nation,  also  induced  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1714,  at  Rastadt.  Appointed  president  of  the  council  of  war,  and 
admitted  to  the  council  of  the  regency  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  became  at  one  and  the  same  time  duke  and  peer,  governor  of  Prov- 
ence, a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  On 
the  recurrence  of  the  war  in  1733,  he  took  the  command  in  Italy,  -with 
the  title  of  general  of  the  camps  and  armies  of  the  king.  He  returned 
to  France,  and  died  in  1734,  leaving  behind  him  the  Memoirs  which 
bear  his  name. 
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also  to  induce  his  followers  to  do  the  same,  on  condition 
that  the  marshal  would  guai'anty  to  him  the  title  of  colonel, 
and  the  command  of  a  regiment  which  he  undertook  to 
raise.  To  these  terms  M.  de  Miliars  readily  consented,  for 
at  the  period  when  the  proposition  was  made,  Cavalier  was 
at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  was  the  more  formi- 
dable from  the  fact  that  he  was  especially  protected  by 
their  most  powerful  prophetess,  who  had  declared  him  to 
be  appointed  to  the  post  which  he  then  occupied  by  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Barely  threc-and-twenty  years  of  age,  small  in  person, 
and  with  a  physiognomy  singularly  gentle  and  attractive, 
Cavalier  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  priest  than  a  sol- 
dier ;  but  his  extraordinary  courage  and  intrepidity,  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  overcame  every  difficulty,  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  conducted  all  his  enterprises,  ren- 
dered him  the  most  dangerous  enemy  against  whom  the 
royal  forces  were  called  upon  to  contend. 

When  his  proposal  had  been  received  by  the  marshal, 
and  that  Cavalier  was  summoned  to  present  himself  at 
Nismes,  in  order  that  the  ratification  of  the  amnesty  might 
be  finally  arranged,  his  usual  caution  did  not  forsake  hinj ; 
for  previously  to  placing  himself  in  the  power  of  the  royal- 
ist general,  he  demanded  hostages,  which  were  unhesita- 
tingly granted,  and  ultimately  insisted  that  he  should  be 
attended  during  the  interview  by  the  same  number  of 
armed  men  as  formed  the  guard  of  M.  de  Villars  himself; 
this  condition  also  was  conceded,  and  thus  escorted,  and 
accompanied  by  a  brother  chief  named  Roland,  the  Cevenol 
leader  signed  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  during  which 
ceremony  the  natural  dignity  and  perfect  good  breeditig 
of  Cavalier  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  mai'shal,  who 
had  ascertained  that,  previously  to  the  revolt,  the  quick- 
witted and  courageous  soldier  before  him,  whose  sole  word 
had  sufficed  to  control  a  numerous  and  undisciplined  army, 
was  merely  an  apprentice  to  a  baker,  obscure  in  birth  as 
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in  station,  and  betraying  no  symptoms  of  tlie  fiery  and 
resolute  spirit  which  he  afterward  evinced. 

As  M.  de  Villars,  upon  the  pacification  of  the  Cevennes, 
was  reappointed  to  the  array  in  Flanders,  he  determined, 
on  his  return  to  Versailles,  to  present  the  new  colonel  him- 
self to  the  ministers  ;  and  both  he  and  his  proselyte  en- 
deavored to  induce  Roland,  who  had  long  been  the  friend 
and  comrade  of  Cavalier,  also  to  accept  service  under  the 
king.  The  young  chief,  however,  resolutely  refused  to 
abandon  his  party,  declaring  that  he  should  never  believe 
Cavalier  himself  to  be  sincere  in  his  defalcation  until  he 
saw  him  bend  his  steps  toward  Paris  in  company  of  the 
enemies  of  his  province  and  of  his  faith  ;  which  he  had  no 
sooner  done  than  he  once  more  rallied  the  dispersed  Cal- 
vinists — who,  disheartened  by  the  desertion  of  their  most 
influential  leader,  had  begun  to  disband  themselves,  and  to 
attempt  an  escape  across  the  frontier  in  separate  bands — 
and  renewed,  although  with  less  activity  and  success,  the 
struggle  which  had  been  momentarily  suspended. 

As  he  proceeded  toward  the  capital,  the  young  Cevenol 
chief  was  met  by  strong  demonstrations  of  respect  and  af- 
fection ;  and  at  Macon,  during  a  temporary  halt,  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  controller-general  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Versailles,  where  his  welcome  from  the  minister 
was  so  marked  and  courteous,  that,  at  the  termination  of 
the  interview,  he  felt  secure  of  the  realization  of  all  his 
brightest  visions  for  the  future.  Cavalier  knew  nothing  of 
the  court,  nor  of  court  diplomacy:  he  was  in  a  new  world  ; 
the  wild  child  of  the  mountains  was  breathing  the  close 
and  scented  atmosphere  of  a  ministerial  apartment ;  and 
when  the  great  personage  to  whom  he  had  been  admitted 
informed  him,  with  a  bland  smile,  that  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment the  one  topic  of  the  courtly  circle,  promised  him  his 
own  protection,  and  assured  him  that  half  the  nobility, 
both  male  and  female,  were  prepared  to  do  the  same,  no 
wonder  that  the  heart  of  the  young  and  ardent  soldier  beat 
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high  with  pride  and  gratified  ambition.  But  the  climax  of 
his  triumph  was  yet  to  come  ;  for  before  he  left  the  cabinet 
of  the  minister  it  was  confided  to  him  that  the  king  him- 
self desired  to  see  him,  and  that  he  must  in  consequence 
be  in  readiness  for  his  presentation  on  the  day  after  the 
morrow,  when  he  would  have  a  place  assigned  to  him  on 
the  great  stair-case,  near  which  His  Majesty  must  pass. 

Cavalier  attired  himself  magnificently  ;  his  graceful 
figure,  handsome  face,  and  martial  demeanor,  had  never 
before  been  so  conspicuous  ;  and  his  whole  appearance, 
when  he  took  up  the  station  appropriated  to  him  with  a 
calm  and  dignified  but  modest  self-possession,  which  si- 
lenced even  those  who  had  already  begun  to  make  merry 
on  the  subject  of  his  origin,  and  then  shook  back  the  re- 
dundant masses  of  long  fair  hair  which  fell  in  glossy  curls 
about  his  brow  and  shoulders,  as  he  swept  the  circle  with 
a  keen  and  rapid  glance,  excited  universal  comment  and 
admiration  ;  but  as  no  one  was  yet  assured  of  the  reception 
which  awaited  him  from  the  king,  and  that  none  were 
anxious  to  compromise  themselves  by  any  premature  dem- 
onstration, the  young  soldier  was  not  greeted  by  a  single 
courtesy,  and  stood  leaning  against  the  gilded  balustrade 
of  the  stair-case,  with  his  legs  crossed  negligently,  and 
waving  the  light  plume  of  his  hat  to  and  fro,  in  complete 
and  somewhat  disdainful  silence. 

Suddenly  a  loud  murmur  of  voices  was  heard,  and  as 
Cavalier  turned  to  ascertain  its  cause,  he  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  king.  He  had  never  before  seen 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  blood  instinctively  mounted  to  his 
brow  as  he  assumed  a  more  respectful  attitude. 

When  he  reached  the  landing  upon  which  Cavalier  was 
stationed,  the  king  paused,  affecting  to  direct  the  attention 
of  one  of  his  ministers  to  a  new  ceiling  which  Lebrun  had 
just  completed,  but  actually  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
contemplate  at  his  ease  the  singular  young  man  who  had 
contended  for  so  long  a  time  against  two  marshals  of  France, 
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and  had  finally  made  a  treaty  with  a  third ;  and  when  he  had 
at  length  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  inquired,  as  he  indicated 
by  a  gesture  that  he  spoke  of  the  Cevenol  chief,  the  name 
of  this  young  noble  whom  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 

On  being  informed  by  the  minister,  who  made  one  step 
forward  to  present  him,  that  it  was  Colonel  John  Cavalier, 
"  Oh,  true,"  was  the  contemptuous  reply,  "  the  baker's  boy 
of  Anduze  ;"  and,  with  a  disdainful  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
the  monarch  moved  on.  On  his  side  Cavalier  had  advanced 
a  pace,  believing  that  Louis  XIV.  would  address  him,  when 
this  insulting  rejoinder  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  for  an  instant  he 
stood  as  though  he  had  been  petrified  to  stone  ;  but  in  the 
next  he  convulsively  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and, 
feeling  that  he  was  lost  if  he  ventured  to  remain  among  the 
crowd  who  were  watching  his  every  motion,  he  sprung  down 
the  steps  under  the  vestibule,  rushed  into  the  garden,  which 
he  traversed  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  returned  to  his  hotel,  cursing 
the  hour  in  which,  confiding  in  the  promises  of  the  Marshal 
de  Villars,  he  had  abandoned  his  native  mountains,  amid 
which  he  had  been  as  truly  a  monarch  as  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  gilded  galleries  of  Versailles. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening  he  received  an  order 
to  leave  Paris,  and  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  which  he  imme- 
diately obeyed  ;  and  at  Macon  he  found  himself  once  more 
among  those  of  his  companions  who  had  resolved  to  share 
his  fortunes,  and  who  were,  consequently,  included  in  the 
treaty.  To  these,  without  making  the  mortifying  confes- 
sion of  his  reception  by  the  king,  he  at  once  hinted  that  lie 
had  not  only  lost  all  faith  in  the  redemption  of  the  prom- 
ises which  he  had  received  through  M.  de  Villars,  but  that 
he  even  apprehended  personal  danger  should  he  remain  in 
France;  and  ended  by  suggesting  that  they  should  all  gain 
the  frontier  without  delay,  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  an- 
other country. 

The  word  of  Cavalier  was  a  law  to  his  adherents  ;  and 
consequently  these   men,   without  murmur  or  discussion, 
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forthwith  coraraenced  their  march,  alike  ignorant  and  care- 
Jess  as  to  its  termination. 

At  Dinan  they  performed  their  devotions,  and  then  de- 
serting in  a  body  the  inhospitable  nation  which  had  given 
them  birth,  they  traversed  Mont  Belliard,  threw  themselves 
into  Porentruy,  and  took  the  road  to  Lausanne. 

Aware  that  all  was  at  an  end  as  regarded  his  faction  in 
France,  Cavalier  first  proceeded  to  Holland,  and  thence  to 
England,  where  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  queen, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  for- 
eign emigrants,  at  the  head  of  which,  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza,  he  found  himself  opposed  to  a  corps  of  French  in- 
fantry ;  when  the  old  enemies  had  no  sooner  recognized 
each  other  than,  yelling  out  their  hate,  as  if  by  one  com- 
mon impulse,  they  rushed  forward,  regardless  alike  of  dis- 
cipline and  order,  and  a  perfect  butchery  ensued,  scarce- 
ly any  survivors  being  left  on  cither  side.  Cavalier  was, 
however,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped;  and,  in  recom- 
pense of  the  courage  which  he  had  displayed,  he  was  rais- 
ed to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer,  and  appointed  governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

He  survived  until  1740  in  his  adopted  country,  and  final- 
ly died  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

The  military  fame  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  army  had,  in 
1702,  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  thenceforward  it 
began  t.o  decline.  Three  great  defeats  ruined  the  strength 
of  the  united  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  :  that  of 
Vigo,  where  a  French  fleet  which  was  escorting  some 
Spanish  galleons  was  compelled  to  self-destruction  by  fire, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  capture  by  the  enemy  in  the  year 
named ;  the  defeat  of  Hochstct,  where  twenty-seven  bat- 
talions of  infantry  and  four  regiments  of  dragoons  were 
forced  to  surrender  without  striking  a  blow,  in  1704;  and, 
finally,  the  retreat  of  Ramillies,  where,  in  1706,  the  army 
lost  all  its  camp-equipage  and  ammunition  while  hotly  pur- 
sued, and  was  compelled  to  disband  itself. 
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The  French  had  been  so  unaccustomed  to  reverses  un- 
der Louis  XIV.  that  they  could  not  induce  themselves  to 
believe  that  fliis  successive  ill-fortune  arose  from  ordinary 
causes,  such  as  the  exhaustion  of  their  forces  or  the  error 
of  their  generals,  but  attributed  it  to  treason  ;  and  it  was 
ere  long  broadly  asserted  that  information  of  all  the  meas- 
ures decided  at  Versailles  was  sent  from  Meudon,  where 
the  dauphin  held  his  court,  to  the  Prince  de  Vaudemont, 
governor  of  Milan,  who  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
archduke — not,  indeed,  by  the  prince  himself,  but  by  some 
women  of  rank  who  were  in  his  confidence.  This  report, 
however,  gradually  lost  credit,  as  it  was  remembered  that 
no  rational  motive  could  be  assigned  for  so  foul,  so  dan- 
gerous, and  so  unprofitable  a  treachery.* 

The  next  suggestion  was  still  more  mischievous.  The 
young  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne  had,  it  was  said,  witnessed 
the  progress  of  the  war  in  Piedmont  with  as  much  tran- 
quillity as  though  she  had  been  born  a  prince£«  of  France, 
but  no  sooner  saw  the  army  approach  Turin  than  she  ap- 
prehended the  total  ruin  of  her  father,  and,  anxious  to 
spare  him  so  bitter  a  mortification,  exerted  herself  strenu- 
ously to  affect  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  in  which  attempt 
she  secured  the  cooperation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who,  seeing  the  rapidity  with  which  age  was  gaining  upon 
the  king,  and  believing  that  she  might,  upon  some  future 
day,  require  the  support  of  the  duchess,  lent  her  all  the  as- 
sistance in  her  power. 

To  this  circumstance  were  accordingly  attributed  the 
restrictions  under  which  the  Duke  d'Orleans  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  the -authority  confided 
to   the  Marshal   de   Marsin,t  without  whose  sanction  the 

*  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent. 

t  The  Couut  de  Marsin  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of 
Liege,  who  passed  into  France  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years ;  and, 
having  been  appointed  major  of  cavalry,  served  in  Flanders  in  1690, 
and  was  wounded  at  Fleurus.     In  1693  ho  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
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prince  was  forbidden  to  undertake  any  movement  of  im- 
portance, as  well  as  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of 
Turin,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  in  which  Marsin 
was  killed,  and  the  Duke  d'Orleans  himself  grievously 
wounded. 

This  accusation  against  the  young  duchess  was  based 
upon  the  assertion  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  menaced  even 
in  his  capital,  neglected  every  measure  of  defense,  and 
that  when  he  eventually  became  uneasy  at  the  approach 
of  the  French  troops  to  his  very  walls,  and  wrote  to  the 
Queen  of  England  soliciting  her  assistance,  he  received 
from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  name  of  his  royal 
mistress,  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  he  need  not  be  alarmed 
by  the  success  of  the  French  forces,  as  they  had  already 
flattered  themselves  wrongfully  more  than  once  on  their 
advantages,  and  that  upon  this  occasion  they  would  do  so 
again;  while  he,  moreover,  spoke  so  positively  of  their  fail- 
ure in  the  attack  upon  Turin,  although  it  was  undertaken 
by  so  strong  an  army,  and  under  circumstances  which  ap- 
peared to  render  its  capture  inevitable,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  read  the  letter  without  feeling  convinced  his  assur- 
ance was  based  upon  solid  grounds.* 

To  those,  however,  who  were  not  blinded  by  party  spirit 
or  mortified  vanity,  these  circumstances  were  considered 
capable  of  perfect  refutation;  nor  was  it  probable  that  the 
Duchess  de  Bourgoyne  would  commit  an  act  of  treachery 
against  the  country  of  which  she  might  in  a  short  period 
become  the  queen,  in  favor  of  her  father,  who,  by  allying 

Nerwinde,  and  at  the  taking  of  Cbarleroi,  after  which  he  joined  the 
army  in  Italy.  In  1701  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  ambassador  from  the 
coiu-t  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of  Philip  V.  In  1703  he  was  created  mar- 
shal of  France,  and  in  1704  he  commanded  the  retreat  at  the  battle  of 
Hochstet.  Ordered  once  more  to  Italy,  he  was  so  mortified  at  having 
caused  the  defeat  before  Turin  in  170G,  that  he  exposed  himself  impru- 
dently during  the  engagement,  and  lost  his  life.  He  was  the  last  male 
representative  of  his  family. 

*  Histoire  du  Regne  de  Louis  XIV.,  par  Reboulet. 
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himself  with  its  enemies,  was  weakening  its  resources,  ren- 
dering the  court  at  which  she  resided  a  scene  of  anxiety, 
and  separating  her  from  a  husband  to  whom  she  was  at- 
tached, and  whose  life  was  constantly  endangered  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  campaign.  It  is  the  less  feasible, 
moreover,  from  the  fact  that  not  even  the  indignation  ex- 
cited by  the  defalcation  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  mind 
of  Louis  XIV.  even  for  an  instant  influenced  his  feelings 
toward  his  beloved  granddaughter. 

Admitting  her  freely  into  his  confidence,  he  transacted 
business  with  his  ministers  in  her  presence,  and  had  the 
delicacy  never  to  allow  any  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
her  father  to  reach  her  ears.  In  private  he  permitted  her 
to  hang  upon  his  neck,  or  to  seat  herself  upon  his  knee,  to 
torment  him  with  her  unceasing  playfulness,  to  open  and 
read  his  letters  in  his  presence,  and  to  take  an  equal  liber- 
ty with  those  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  was,  in  short, 
the  joy  and  the  light  of  his  old  age — the  only  being  who  had 
ever  compelled  him  to  forget  the  monarch  in  the  parent, 
and  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  had  the  feelings  and 
the  affections  common  to  his  kind  ;  while  she  became  doubt- 
lessly the  more  endeared  to  him  by  the  fact  that  even  while 
she  was  conscious  that  her  wishes  were  all-powerful,  she 
exerted  her  influence  only  to  serve  those  who  required  her 
aid  ;  and  that  never,  on  any  single  occasion,  did  she  utter 
a  word  which  might  tend  to  injure  the  humblest  individual 
in  his  estimation  ;  but  affable  to  every  one,  courteous  and 
considerate  to  those  about  her,  and  living  with  the  ladies 
of  her  household  in  perfect  harmony  and  friendship,  she 
was  at  once  the  idol  of  the  court  and  the  beloved  of  the 
people. 

Unfortunately,  amid  this  general  homage,  the  duchess 
distinguished  with  more  than  common  favor  the  Marquis 
de  Nangis,  a  young  and  gallant  soldier  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne. 

The   prince,  passionately  devoted   to  his   wife,  was,  as 
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we  have  elsewhere  stated,  although  possessed  of  moral 
qualities  of  a  high  order,  by  no  means  calculated  per- 
sonally to  excite  the  attachment  of  such  a  nature  as  that 
of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  while  M.  de  Nangis,  young,  hand- 
some, and  graceful,  at  once  captivated  her  fancy,  and 
subjugated  her  reason  so  thoroughly,  that  ere  long  this  un- 
happy passion  was  known  to  every  one  save  her  husband. 

At  the  commencement  of  1707  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Madame  de  Montespan  reached  the  court.  Another 
link  between  the  present  and  the  past  was  broken.  For 
the  last  few  years  she  had  placed  her  conscience  under 
the  direction  of  the  Pere  de  la  Tour,  the  General  of  the 
Oratory,  and  had  devoted  herself  entirely  to  her  religious 
duties,  while  the  first  act  of  penance  to  which  he  com- 
pelled her  was  so  bitter  that  all  those  by  which  it  was 
succeeded  became  comparatively  easy.  This  penance  was 
no  less  than  to  address  a  letter  to  her  husband,  couched  in 
the  most  submissive  terms,  in  which  she  offered  to  return 
to  him  if  he  would  condescend  to  receive  her,  or  to  take 
up  her  residence  at  whatever  place  he  should  think  proper 
to  assign.  The  diplomacy  of  her  confessor  was  most  ad- 
mirable ;  for,  when  once  the  haughty  spirit  of  his  penitent 
had  been  bent  to  such  a  depth  as  this,  he  felt  that  his  task 
would  be  light  indeed. 

It  was  long,  however,  ere  Madame  de  Montespan  could 
sufficiently  conquer  her  pride  and  resentment  to  consent 
to  such  a  humiliation  ;  but  the  reverend  father  of  the  Ora- 
tory was  no  cowled  courtier,  ready  to  compromise  with 
the  conscience  of  his  penitent,  and  he  was  at  length 
obeyed.  Humbly  as  the  letter  was  dictated  did  she  write 
it  ;  but  the  terror  of  her  suspense  was  quickly  terminated  ; 
for  the  marquis  had  no  sooner  received  the  self-abnega- 
tory  missive  of  his  guilty  wife  than  he  caused  her  to  be 
informed  that  he  would  neither  admit  her  into  his  house, 
prescribe  any  rule  for  her  future  conduct,  nor  suffer  her 
name   to  he   again    mentioned    in    his    presence  ;  and    in 

7* 
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this  resolution  he  some  time  afterward  expired,  without 
having  ever  overcome  either  his  mortification  at  her  de- 
sertion or  the  passion  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  feel 
for  her. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  tended,  however,  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  confessor;  for  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan  no  sooner  found  herself  a  widow  than  a  new  hope 
sprung  up  in  her  heart.  Still  beautiful,  and  convinced 
that  the  king  had  only  been  induced  to  discard  her  from 
conscientious  motives,  she  could  not  contemplate  the  fact 
that  she  was  at  length  free,  and  couple  it  with  the  recol- 
lection that  she  was  the  junior  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
by  five  or  six  years,  without  believing  that  the  weak  health 
of  her  rival  would  soon  liberate  the  monarch  also,  whose 
affections,  excited  anew  by  the  tenderness  of  their  chil- 
dren, might  again  be  restored  to  her,  although  the  single 
fact  should  have  sufficed  to  prove  the  bollowness  of  such 
an  anticipation,  that  Louis  XI\''.  never,  even  in  his  most 
indulgent  moments,  spoke  to  them  of  their  mother,  or  con- 
sulted her  wishes  upon  any  subject  connected  with  their 
welfare. 

Her  principal  hope  lay  in  the  influence  of  her  daughters 
and  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  whom  she  loved  more  ten- 
derly than  any  of  her  other  children,  and  who  repaid  her 
affection  in  kind.  From  the  Duke  du  Maine  she  antici- 
pated no  support,  nor  did  she  seek  it ;  but  in  the  respect- 
ful attachment  of  the  young  count  she  imagined  that  she 
saw  the  pledge  of  her  success.  The  prince  did  not  pos- 
sess, like  his  brother,  "  the  wit  of  the  Mortemars,"  but 
he  was  the  impersonation  of  honor,  principle,  and  up- 
rightness, with  a  deportment  as  affable  as  was  consist- 
ent with  a  reserved  and  even  cold  expression.  His  rank 
as  high-admiral  of  France  had  induced  him  to  make  a 
study  of  his  profession,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  confidence 
which  had  been  placed  in  him  by  the  king.  He  had 
already  given  repeated  proofs  both  of  his  personal  cour- 
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age  and  of  his  matured  judgment ;  and,  although  the 
monarch  preferred  the  society  of  the  Duke  du  Maine,  he 
nevertheless  did  justice  to  the  good  sense,  the  truthful- 
ness, and  the  other  sterling  qualities  of  the  Count  de 
Toulouse, 

Thus  the  world  had  once  more  opposed  its  barrier  be- 
tween the  penitent  and  her  spiritual  director;  but  it  was, 
after  a  time,  overthi'own  by  the  resolute  firmness  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  unhappy  woman,  after  this  last  struggle, 
perceiving  that  the  constant  presence  of  her  children, 
whom  it  had  long  been  her  only  happiness  to  overwhelm 
with  presents  and  caresses,  tended  to  maintain  in  her 
breast  an  ambition  which  she  had  pledged  herself  to 
abandon,  at  length  resolved  to  permit  their  visits  only  at 
long  intervals,  and  to  confine  her  liberality  to  the  poor, 
while,  not  satisfied  by  bestowing  upon  them  the  riches 
which  had  become  comparatively  useless  to  her,  she 
worked  for  several  hours  each  day  upon  the  coarsest  and 
most  ungainly  materials,  alike  for  the  sick  in  the  hospitals 
and  for  the  needy  in  their  squalid  homes.  Her  table, 
which  had  hitherto  been  splendid  and  profuse,  was  re- 
duced to  mere  frugal  comfort;  and  she  ultimately  adopted 
the  penances  of  which  she  had  formerly  made  a  disdainful 
jest,  and  not  only  wore  haircloth  next  her  skin,  but  also 
an  iron  girdle  armed  with  points,  which  at  every  move- 
ment lacerated  her  body. 

Morbidly  alarmed  at  the  bare  idea  of  death,  she  was 
accustomed,  during  a  thunder-storm,  to  seat  an  infant 
upon  her  knees,  in  order  that  she  might  find  protection 
in  its  innocence ;  she  also  constantly  slept  with  all  her 
curtains  thrown  back,  a  number  of  tapers  burning  in  her 
room,  and  several  women  to  watch  throughout  the  night ; 
and,  when  restless,  she  listened  jealously  to  ascertain  that 
they  were  either  talking,  gambling,  or  eating,  in  order  to 
keep  themselves  awake. 

Nevertheless,  although  subjecting  herself  to  bodily  euf. 
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fering  and  to  moral  subjection,  there  was  one  darling 
weakness  to  which  Madame  de  Montespan  adhered  to  the 
last,  and  over  which  even  the  Pere  de  la  Toui-  himself  had 
no  power.  The  princely  etiquet  which  she  had  established 
in  her  hotel  endured  to  the  period  of  her  death;  and,  by  a 
strange  caprice,  the  whole  of  the  court  submitted  to  the  os- 
tentatious and  almost  insolent  regulations  she  had  adopted, 
and  visited  her  zealously,  she  meanwhile  addressing  all  her 
guests,  whatever  might  be  their  rank,  like  a  queen  receiv- 
ing the  homage  of  a  circle  to  whose  respect  and  deference 
she  had  a  claim.* 

Always  imagining  herself  to  be  in  weak  health,  or  makino^ 
this  idea  a  pretext  for  constant  movement,  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan was  continually  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Bourbon- 
I'Archambault,  thence  to  her  estate  at  Antin,  and  thence 
again  to  Fontevrault,  of  which  magnificent  house  her  sister 
was  the  abbess. 

On  quitting  Paris  for  the  last  time  for  Bourbon,  although, 
as  she  was  even  herself  compelled  to  admit,  in  admirable 
health,  she  had  a  presentiment  that  she  should  never  i-e- 
turn,  and,  before  her  departure,  paid  all  her  pensioners — 
who  were  principally  impoverished  members  of  the  no- 
bility— a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  them  to  exist  until  they 
could  secure  some  other  means  of  subsistence,  declarino- 
that  she  should  not  live  to  supply  their  further  wants. 
Her  friends  smiled  at  her  prediction ;  but,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  she  had  only  arrived  at  Bourbon  a  few  days 
when,  during  the  night  of  the  26lh  of  May,  her  women 
were  alarmed  by  seeing  her  struggling  against  suffocation, 
and,  with  considerable  difficulty,  extorted  her  consent  that 
they  should  summon  her  confessor  and  her  son,  the  Mar- 
quis d'Antin.  The  priest  was  soon  at  her  side;  but  even 
at  that  moment  of  peril  the  dying  woman  persisted,  despite 
the  discouraging  comments  of  her  physician,  to  maintain 
that  she  already  felt  better,  and  should  ultimately  recover, 
*  Mcmoires  de  St.  Simon, 
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Amid  these  protestations,  however,  her  strength  was  rap- 
idly ebbing  away,  and  before  M.  d'Antin  arrived  she  had 
become  insensible ;  but  this  was  not  the  circumstance 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  her  visitor  ;  for  the  door 
of  his  traveling-chaise  was  no  sooner  opened  than  he  de- 
sired a  weeping  attendant,  who  presented  herself  to  receive 
him,  to  bring  his  mother's  casket  to  the  carriage,  as  he  should 
uot  alight.  The  woman  only  replied  by  sobbing  out  that 
her  mistress  was  at  that  moment  in  the  death-agony. 

"  That  is  not  what  I  asked,"  said  the  marquis,  coldly  ; 
"  I  inquired  for  her  casket." 

The  femme-de-chambre  disappeared,  and  a  few  minutes 
subsequently  returned,  carrying  a  small  ebony  box,  clamped 
with  silver. 

"  Where  is  the  key?"  inquired  M.  d'Antin. 

"  The  marchioness  never  intrusts  it  to  any  one  ;  she 
wears  it  about  her  neck." 

"  Shall  1,  then,  be  compelled  to  enter  the  house  and 
seek  it  myself?"  he  asked  impatiently. 

"  I  fear  so,  Monsieur;  for  no  attendant  of  the  marquise 
could  be  induced  to  perform  such  an  office  at  such  a 
moment." 

Without  further  comment,  the  marquis  sprung  from  the 
chaise,  rapidly  ascended  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  death- 
room,  where  his  once  beautiful  mother  lay  gasping  in  the 
last  struggle  of  dissolution.  With  a  steady  hand  he  drew 
back  the  costly  lace  which  veiled  her  bosom,  seized  the 
small  key  that  rested  on  it,  opened  the  casket,  thrust  all 
its  contents  into  the  pockets  of  his  haut-de-cJiausscs,  and 
regained  his  carriage,  without  the  utterance  of  one  word 
unconnected  with  the  absolute  purpose  of  his  visit. 

An  hour  afterward  Madame  de  Montespan  expired  ; 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  she  had  bequeathed  her  body  to 
the  tomb  of  her  family,  situated  at  Poitiers,  her  heart  to 
the  convent  of  La  Fleche,  and  her  entrails  to  the  piiory  of 
St,  Menoux,  near  Bourbon.      When  this  arrangement  be- 
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came  public,  a  courtier  before  whom  it  was  related  ex- 
claimed, with  affected  surprise,  "  The  entrails  of  Madame 
de  Montespan  !      Did  she  really  possess  any  V* 

A  village  surgeon  perfoi'med  the  necessary  duties,  and 
separated  those  portions  of  the  remains  which  were  des- 
tined to  be  conveyed  elsewhere  from  the  body  ;  after 
which  the  corpse  remained  a  considerable  time  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  while  the  canons  of  the  holy  chapel  and  the 
priests  of  the  parish  contended  for  a  point  of  precedence. 
The  heart,  inclosed  in  a  leaden  case,  was  forwarded  to  Le 
Fleche,  and,  finally,  the  intestines  were  deposited  in  a 
small  trunk,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a  peasant,  who 
was  instructed  to  convey  them  to  St.  Menoux.  But,  as 
though  the  guilty  and  haughty  woman,  who  had  just 
looked  her  last  upon  that  world  which  had  throughout 
her  life  been  the  object  of  her  adoration,  was  destined  to 
convey  a  moral  to  her  kind,  even  beyond  the  grave,  it 
chanced  that  the  porter,  having  seated  himself  midway  of 
his  joui'ney  to  rest,  and  placed  the  box  beside  him,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  its  contents, 
which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than,  believing  that  he  was 
merely  the  jest  of  some  comrade  who  desired  to  make 
merry  at  his  expense,  he  emptied  the  trunk  into  the  ditch 
beside  which  he  sat,  and  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  a  lad 
who  was  herding  swine  drove  them  toward  him,  and,  as 
they  groveled  in  the  mire  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  they 
came  upon  the  burden  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted, 
and  in  a  few  instants  the  most  filthy  animals  in  the  creation 
had  devoured  a  portion  of  the  remains  of  one  of  the  haugh- 
tiest women  who  ever  trod  the  earth  !t 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan, who,  after  spending  sixteen  years  in  achieving  an 
infamous  celebrity,  passed  the  succeeding  twenty-two  in 
expiating  at  once  her  folly  and  her  guilt ;  nor  could  any 

*  Chroniques  de  I'CEil  de  Boeuf 
+  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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thing  exceed  the  indiffei'ence  with  which  P  aris  and  Versailles 
received  the  intelligence  of  her  demise,  save  the  disgrace- 
ful want  of  feeling  which  it  betrayed  in  her  children.  The 
Marquis  d'Antin  alone  assumed  even  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  mourning :  neither  the  Duke  du  Maine,  the  Count 
de  Toulouse,  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon,  nor  Madame,  evin- 
ced the  slightest  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  emng,  but 
not  the  less  affectionate  mother;  while,  as  regarded  the 
king,  to  whom  her  will  had  once  been  a  law,  the  news 
reached  him  as  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  shootine  excur- 
sion ;  and  the  precaution  with  which  it  was  communicated 
by  the  messenger  was  at  once  rendered  supererogatory 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  said  Louis  XIV;  "  so  the  marchioness  is 
dead  !  I  should  have  thought  she  would  have  lasted  longer. 
Are  you  ready,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
that  after  this  last  shower  the  scent  will  lie  well  for  the 
dogs.     Let  us  be  off  at  once."* 

*  Chroniques  de  I'CEil  de  Boeuf. 
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Anticipations  of  the  Dauphin — The  female  Cabal — Prejudices  of  the 
Dauphin — Death  of  Pere  la  Chaise — The  new  Confessor,  Michel  le 
Tellier ;  his  Portrait — Famine  of  1709 — Royal  Plate  once  more  sent  to 
the  Mint — Military  Reverses — Egotism  of  Louis  XIV. — The  Duke  de 
Fronsac — Children  of  the  Duchess  de  Bovu'goyne — Death  of  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon-Coude — Marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Berri ;  his  Portrait — 
Character  of  his  Bride — The  Union  an  unhappy  one — The  Children 
of  the  Duke  du  Maine  created  Princes  of  the  Blood — An  unpleas- 
ant Interview — Murmurs  of  the  Courtiers — Victory  of  Villa  Viciosa 
— Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph — Public  Joy — Illness  and  Death 
of  the  Dauphin — A  Prince  and  his  Mistress — Dispersion  of  the 
Meudon  Cabal — The  Duke  de  Bourgoyue  Dauphin  of  France — 
Isolation  of  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon. 

Despite  the  attachment  which  the  dauphin  had  always 
evinced  toward  Louis  XIV.,  he  had  at  this  period  attained 
his  forty-eighth  year,  and  was  suspected  of  looking  anx- 
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iously  toward  the  throne  which  he  was  one  day  to  inherit. 
The  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  king  had  excluded 
him  from  all  participation  in  public  affairs,  long  after  his 
age  had  rendered  him  eligible  to  assume  the  position  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth,  and  the  unconquerable 
timidity  which  rendered  him  almost  powerless  in  his  pres- 
ence, had  become  alike  irksome  and  mortifying ;  while 
there  were  several  about  him  who  did  not  scruple  to  mur- 
mur openly  at  the  long  duration  of  a  reign  whose  glory 
had  for  many  years  grown  dim. 

That  the  prince  listened  at  least  complaisantly  to  these 
regrets  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  Duchess  de  Bour- 
goyne  on  one  of  her  visits  to  Meudon,  found  him,  in  com- 
pany with  Mademoiselle  Choin,  the  ladies  Lillebonne,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Chartres,  seated  before  a  table  on  which 
lay  a  folio  volume  of  engravings,  representing  the  details  of 
a  coronation,  which  they  were  examining  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  even  her  entrance  did  not  cause  them  to 
abandon  their  occupation  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  young 
duchess  swelled  as  she  listened  to  the  comments  of  the 
ladies  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  by  which  he  was 
evidently  both  amused  and  gratified,  as  they  identified  him 
with  the  several  ceremonies. 

•  The  imprudence  of  this  proceeding  was  manifest  and 
dangerous ;  and  had  the  princess  desired  to  revenge  the 
slight  and  contumely  to  which  both  herself  and  her  husband 
were  exposed  at  the  court  of  Meudon,  they  had  placed  an 
efficient  weapon  in  her  hands ;  for  although  possessed  of 
talents  and  virtues  of  which  a  father  might  justly  have  been 
proud,  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne  experienced  neither  confi- 
dence nor  affection  from  the  dauphin,  who  had  been  taught 
by  those  about  him  to  look  with  distrust  and  suspicion  on 
a  son  toward  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  latterly  evinced  an 
affection  too  long  withheld. 

The  prejudices  which  had  been  infused  into  the  mind 
of  MoNSEiGNKun,  and    the    satisfaction  which   he    derived 
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from  the  mortification  of  his  son,  were,  indeed,  rendered 
painfully  obvious  during  the  Flemish  campaign  in  1708, 
where  M,  de  Bourgoyne  commanded  the  army,  having  as 
his  lieutenant-general  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  cabal  of  Meudon,  and  where  he  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  aifronts  to  which  a  prince  of  the 
blood  was  ever  exposed  by  a  subject. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1709,  Pere  la  Chaise  expired,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  during  thirty-two  of  which  he  had 
been  the  director  of  the  royal  conscience.  Upon  several 
occasions,  even  while  both  his  health  and  his  intellect  con- 
tinued unimpaired,  he  had  requested  permission  of  the 
king  to  resign  so  responsible  an  office ;  but  his  petition  was 
rejected,  and  thus  he  was  compelled  to  pursue  his  arduous 
task  with  the  increasing  anxiety  attendant  upon  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  should  become  each  year  less  equal  to 
perform  it  efficiently.  Naturally  mild  and  conciliating,  as 
well  as  just  and  generous,  he  rarely  overstepped  the  limits 
of  his  actual  position,  and  even  then,  never,  save  in  one  fatal 
instance,  in  other  than  a  rightful  cause ;  while  it  is  matter 
of  historical  record  that  in  this  solitary  case  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  society  of  Jesuits,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  who  exercised  over  him  at  once  a  watchful  jeal- 
ousy and  a  stringent  control,  to  urge  a  measure  against 
which  his  heart  and  his  conscience  alike  revolted. 

We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  that  awful  atrocity  which  deluged  the  French 
provinces  in  blood,  and  cast  an  eternal  stigma  on  the  name 
and  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Armed-  as  he  was  by  his  moral  authority  over  the 
monarch,  P^re  la  Chaise  betrayed  neither  avarice,  ambi- 
bition,  nor  revenge  ;  and  although  firmly  Jesuitical  in  prin- 
ciple, proved  an  inefficient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
society,  from  his  aversion  to  violence  and  aggression, 
while  he  was,  moreover,  so  wanting  in  energy,  that  his  in- 
dulgence was  frequently  inimical  to  the  rigid  performance 
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of  his  religious  functions.  The  king,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
lated a  reply  made  to  him  by  the  venerable  ecclesiastic, 
which  would  amply  suffice  to  prove  this  fact,  were  it  not 
gratifying  to  believe  that  it  was  induced  by  the  memorable 
persecution  of  the  Calvinists. 

"  I  reproached  him  one  day,"  said  Louis  XIV,,  "  with 
being  too  supine,  when  he  answered,  '  It  is  not  I  who  am 
supine,  but  you  who  are  too  harsh.'  " 

His  charities  were,  moreover,  unbounded,  and  his  dis- 
interestedness the  proverb  of  the  court.  Party  spirit  has 
sought  to  injure  him  in  the  opinion  of  posterity;  but  its 
voice  is  now  silenced,  and  justice  is  at  length  done  to  the 
memory  of  the  good  but  weak  old  man.  He  was  for  a 
considerable  period  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the 
church  livings,  and  displayed  considerable  judgment  in 
his  task  ;,  but  at  length  the  Jesuits,  wearied  of  his  gentle- 
ness and  forbearance,  by  which  their  more  ambitious  aims 
were  frustrated,  intimated  to  him  that  it  was  time  he  should 
retire  from  office.  Pere  la  Chaise,  thus  supported  in  his 
own  views,  consequently  prefeiTed  his  request  even  more 
urgently  than  ever  to  the  monarch  :  he  pleaded  his  in- 
creasing years,  his  failing  intellect,  his  physical  prostration, 
and  implored  His  Majesty  to  leave  him  time  to  prepare 
himself  for  another  world,  and  to  suffer  him  to  lay  down  a 
responsibility  to  which  he  was  no  longer  equal. 

Louis  XIV.  was,  however,  resolute ;  and  neither  the 
trembling  limbs,  the  failing  memory,  nor  the  lethargic 
habits  of  the  superannuated  confessor  could  induce  him  to 
supply  his  place  ;  and  thus,  on  the  specified  days  and  hours 
he  continued  to  shut  himself  up  with  this  living  corpse,  and 
to  regulate  with  him  all  the  affairs  of  his  conscience.  At 
length,  however,  on  the  morrow  of  one  of  these  periodical 
journeys  to  Versailles,  Pere  la  Chaise  became  so  seriously 
indisposed  that  the  sacraments  were  administered,  and  he 
had  no  sooner  partaken  of  them  than  he  requested  that 
writing  materials  should  be  brought  to  his  bedside,  when, 
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with  much  difficulty,  he  addressed  a  somewhat  lengthy 
letter  to  the  king,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  the 
monarch  with  his  own  hand,  and  thenceforward  the  octa- 
genarian  confessor  devoted  himself  entirely  to  God. 

Two  brother  Jesuits  watched  beside  his  pillow,  the 
Pere  le  Tellier,  provincial  of  the  order,  and  the  Pere 
Daniel,  director  of  the  seminary.  During  the  intervals  of 
prayer  these  officials  put  two  questions  to  the  dying  man, 
the  first  of  which  was,  whether  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements of  his  conscience  ?  and  the  second,  if,  during 
his  last  hours  of  influence  over  the  king,  he  had  secured 
the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  society  ]  To  their  inquiries 
he  answered  that  his  conscience  was  at  peace,  and  that  it 
would  soon  be  seen  that  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the 
brotherhood.  After  having  given  this  double  assurance  to 
his  companions,  the  exhausted  old  man  was  permitted  to 
expire  in  peace  ;  and  a  few  hours  subsequently  he  breathed 
his  last. 

At  the  lcv<:r  of  Louis  XIV,  two  other  Jesuits  presented 
themselves,  and  delivered  to  the  king  the  keys  of  his  late 
confessor's  cabinet,  in  which  he  had  left  a  number  of  pa- 
pers, supposed  to  be  confidential.  They  were  courteously 
received  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  attendants 
the  monarch  moreover  uttered  an  earnest  panegyric  on  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased  ecclesiastic. 

For  several  years  Pere  la  Chaise  had  strongly  urged  his 
royal  penitent  to  select  his  successor  from  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  earnestly  impressing  upon  him  both  the  avowed 
and  covert  power  to  which  its  members  had  attained,  and 
the  danger  to  which  he  would  inevitably  expose  himself  by 
choosing  his  confessor  from  any  other  brotherhood  ;  and 
this  was  a  suggestion  which  was  not  likely  to  be  disre- 
garded. The  king  was  anxious  to  enjoy  the  remnant  of 
his  existence  in  peace  ;  and  he  accordingly  dispatched  the 
dukes  de  Chevreuse  and  de  Beauvilliers  to  ascertain 
which    individual    of  the  society  was,   in    every  point    of 
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view,  the  most  worthy  of  the  honor  he  was  about  to  con- 
fer, when  their  selection  fell  upon  Pere  le  Tellier.* 

To  Louis  XIV.  this  Jesuit  was  personally  unknown,  nor 
had  he  even  been  aware  of  his  existence  until,  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death,  when  Pere  la  Chaise  had  in- 
cluded his  name  in  a  list  which  he  delivered  to  the 
king,  and  in  which  he  had  particularized  the  individuals 
whom  he  considered  the  most  eligible  to  succeed  to  the 
high  office  that  must  so  soon  become  vacant. 

Michel  le  Tellier  was  heart  and  soul  a  Jesuit,  having 
passed  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  society,  and  been  in 
turn  professor,  theologian,  rector,  provincial,  and  contro- 
versialist. Jealous  of  the  honor  and  advancement  of  his 
own  order,  he  was  merciless  toward  every  other  religious 
sect ;  an  able  and  zealous  proselytist,  he  was  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  insured  his  object ;  and  self- 
centered  and  cold,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men, 
not  even  with  those  of  his  own  confraternity,  save  as  they 
advocated  his  principles  and  facilitated  his  measures. 

His  intellect,  at  once  concentrated,  determined,  and 
indefatigable,  was  incessantly  applied  to  questions  of  im- 
portance ;  and  he  disdained,  or  rather  could  not  compre- 
hend, the  cultivation  of  those  more  refined  and  elegant 
accomplishments  by  which  it  would  have  been  at  once 
relieved  and  embellished.  A  resolute  enemy  of  amuse- 
ment and  relaxation  of  every  description,  he  exacted  from 
others  the  same  perpetual  labor  to  which  he  was  himself 
devoted;  and,  gifted  with  a  frame  of  iron,  and  a  power  of 
mental  endurance  almost  unparalleled,  would  never  admit 
the  necessity  of  rest.  In  disposition  he  was  deceitful, 
treacherous,  and  cunning ;  ever  misleading  those  who  con- 

*  Michel  le  Tellier  was  a  native  of  V.ne  in  Normandy,  was  bom  in 
1643,  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  in  1661  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesuits.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
ultimately  died  in  exile  at  La  Fleche  in  1719.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Acudemv. 
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fided  in  his  sincerity,  and  then  sneering  at  the  dupes  whom 
he  had  made. 

Rapacious  and  exacting,  his  hand  was  extended  only  to 
receive  ;  egotistical  and  avaricious,  his  heart  was  closed 
against  every  appeal  ;  prompt  to  promise,  and  equally 
ready  to  falsify  his  pledge  when  it  interfered  with  closer 
interests,  he  was  unrelenting  in  his  vengeance  upon  those 
who  reproached  him  with  his  perfidy  ;  ignorant  of  the 
most  common  courtesies  of  civilized  society,  and  retaining 
all  the  original  coarseness  of  his  birth,  he  was  nevertheless 
insolent  and  overbearing.  In  fine,  he  was  a  man  to  shun, 
and  an  enemy  to  deprecate,  for  his  whole  nature  was 
absorbed  in  the  single  idea  of  self-aggrandizement  and 
personal  revenge.  At  once  hard  and  impetuous,  his  heart 
resembled  a  volcano,  whose  lava,  when  it  has  ceased  to 
burn,  turns  into  stone. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  presentation,  Louis  XIV.  saw 
himself  approached  by  a  man  of  repulsive  exterior,  with  a 
gloomy  physiognomy,  a  ferocious  squint,  and  a  dogged  but 
still  ill-assured  demeanor.  As  soon  as  he  was  announced, 
and  had  advanced  into  the  cabinet,  the  monarch  inquired, 
with  a  smile,  if  he  were  a  relative  as  well  as  a  namesake  of 
his  former  minister. 

"I,  sire!"  exclaimed  the  Jesuit,  with  a  reverence  so 
profound  that  it  seemed  as  though  he  sought  to  humble 
himself  to  the  very  earth — "  I  a  kinsman  of  the  minister ! 
1  am,  indeed,  far  from  advancing  such  a  claim,  being  merely 
the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  of  Lower  Normandy." 

Such  was  the  advent  of  Michel  le  Tellier  at  court,  where 
his  name  was  soon  to  become  the  watchword  of  terror  and 
persecution.* 

In  the  same  year  France  was  visited  by  a  fearful  famine. 

The  olive-trees  of  the  south  proved  barren,  the  fruit-trees 

remained  leafless,  and  brought  forth  no  produce,  while  the 

corn  perished  on  the  ground  before  the  seed  had  formed. 

*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siecle. 
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The  Storehouses  throughout  the  kingdom  being  exhausted, 
an  effort  was  made  to  import  grain  from  the  Levant,  but 
the  merchant-ships  were  captured  by  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy ;  and  while  the  French  army  was  daily  perish- 
ing from  hunger,  the  Dutch  were  vending  to  the  hostile 
forces,  without  increase  of  price,  every  description  of  pro- 
vision. 

Once  more  Louis  XIV.  sent  his  plate  to  the  mint,  but 
he  did  so  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  chancel- 
lor and  the  controller-general,  who  represented  in  vain 
that,  while  such  a  measure  was  inefficient  to  supply  the 
tvants  of  the  people,  it  betrayed  the  extent  of  their  distress 
to  the  enemy.  Famine  rendered  the  populace  desperate ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  Louis  the  Great  was  condemned  to 
see  himself  placarded  ignominiously,  not  only  in  the  public 
thoroughfares,  but  even  upon  the  pedestals  of  the  statues 
which  had  been  erected  in  his  honor.  The  dauphin,  whose 
popularity  had  never  failed,  dared  no  longer  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  for  his  carriage  was  no  sooner  recog- 
nized than  it  was  suiTounded  by  famishing  crowds,  who 
cried  aloud  to  him  for  bread,  and  he  was  unable  to  comply 
with  their  demands.  In  this  extremity  a  new  tax  was 
proposed,  which  was  named  the  tax  of  the  tenths,  from  its 
involving  a  tenth  of  the  revenue — a  burden  so  excessive 
that  it  was  for  a  considerable  time  resisted  by  the  monarch, 
who  felt  riiat,  however  it  might  be  justified  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  crisis,  the  imposition  was  so  heavy  as  to  leave 
upon  his  mind  considerable  doubt  as  to  his  right  to  levy  so 
extreme  a  contribution.  This  scruple  was,  however,  re- 
moved by  his  confessor,  and  a  week  subsequently  the  edict 
was  promulgated. 

The  conscience  of  the  king  was  tranquillized  by  the 
recollection  that  his  own  sacrifice  had  produced  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  that  most  of  the  principal 
nobles  had  followed  his  example,  and  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  no  longer  ate  any  but  oaten  bread  ;  and  under 
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these  cii'cumstances  he  did  not  even  hesitate  to  propose  a 
peace  with  Holland. 

Well,  indeed,  might  Louis  XIV.  sigh  for  peace,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  witness  the  fearful  exigencies  which 
had  been  the  result  of  his  headlong  and  uncompromising 
ambition.  He  had  lost,  successively,  the  four  great  battles 
of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Turin,  and  Malplaquet.  By  the 
first  defeat  he  had  been  deprived  not  only  of  a  formidable 
army,  but  also  of  all  the  country  situated  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  while  the  same  engagement  had 
cost  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  ally,  the  Prince  of 
Bavaria ;  Ramillies  had  involved  the  loss  of  the  v/hole  of 
Flanders,  and  a  retreat  which  had  only  been  an-ested  at 
the  gates  of  Lille  ;  Turin  had  wrested  from  him  the  pos- 
session of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortified  towns, 
and  even  these  were  ready  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  in  consideration  of  his  permitting  a  free 
passage  to  the  fifteen  thousand  men  by  whom  they  were 
then  garrisoned;  and,  finally,  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  had 
driven  back  the  French  arms  from  the  banks  of  the  Sambre 
to  Valenciennes. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  gloom  which  hung  over  the 
court.  For  the  first  time  it  did  not  pause  upon  the  royal 
threshold,  but  made  its  scowl  visible  even  in  the  sculptured 
galleries  of  Versailles,  and  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  Marly, 
where,  instead  of  the  heaps  of  gold  which  had  so  lately 
cumbered  the  tables  and  changed  owners  on  the  fortune 
of  a  card,  the  great  and  the  haughty  were  to  be  seen  testing 
the  oats,  and  barley,  and  pulse,  which  had  been  fashioned 
into  bread,  in  order  to  decide  which  would  suffice  the  best, 
if  not  to  satisfy,  at  least  to  cheat,  the  hunger  of  an  ex- 
hausted populace. 

The  only  resource  of  the  king  in  this  time  of  trouble  lie 
found  in  the  affection  and  the  fascinations  of  the  Duchess 
de  Bourgoyne,  whose  power  over  his  heart  continued  un- 
abated.    She  was,  however,  long  ere  she  recovered   her 
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spirits  after  the  death  of  Monsieur ;  and  she  had  scarcely 
done  so,  when,  having  imprudently  bathed  after  eating  a 
quantity  of  fruit,  she  became  seriously  indisposed  ;  and  as 
this  illness  occurred  during  the  month  of  August,  at  which 
period  the  king  was  accustomed  to  visit  Marly,  and  as  his 
affection  even  for  herself  was  not  sufficiently  disinterested 
to  induce  him  either  to  defer  his  own  removal,  or  to  leave 
her  to  terminate  her  recovery  at  Versailles,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  him  company — a  fatigue  which  so  greatly 
exasperated  the  worst  symptoms  of  her  disorder,  that  she 
was  soon  declared  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  and  this  was 
no  sooner  the  case  than  the  monarch,  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  and  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne  were  in  despair,  be- 
lieving that  the  prediction  of  the  astrologer  was  about  to 
be  verified. 

Youth  and  a  happy  constitution,  however,  ultimately 
triumphed,  and  she  was  no  sooner  declared  convalescent 
than  Louis  XIV.,  anxious  to  return  to  Versailles,  was  about 
to  destroy  all  the  new-born  hopes  to  which  this  amendment 
had  given  birth,  by  once  more  dragging  her  from  her  bed 
to  perform  a  second  journey  ;  nor  was  it  without  much 
difficulty  that  the  entreaties  of  Madame  do  Maintenon,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  physicians  that  this  new  exertion 
must  inevitably  prove  fatal,  prevailed  with  him  to  delay  his 
departure  for  another  week,  at  the  termination  of  which 
interval  the  invalid  was  transported  from  her  bed  at  Meu- 
don,  to  that  at  Versailles,  where  she  was  compelled  to 
remain  a  prisoner  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  convalescence  of  the  duchess  was  still  progressing 
when  a  new  courtier  made  his  appearance  in  the  royal 
circle,  who  at  once  attracted  universal  attention.  Francis 
Armand,  Duke  de  Fronsac,  subsequently  so  famous  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  as  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  was 
then  barely  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  already  become 
the  husband  of  Mademoiselle  de  Noailles,  in  virtue  of  a 
compact  made  between  their  mutual  parents  three  years 
vol .  ir. —  A  \ 
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before  his  birth.  The  resolute  estrangement  of  the  boy- 
duke  from  his  enforced  bride,  combined  with  his  extraor- 
dinary personal  beauty  and  fearless  disposition,  at  once 
made  him  the  idol  of  the  court,  where  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  he  became  passionately  attached  to  the  Duchess 
de  Bourgoyne,  who,  on  her  side,  received  his  homage 
with  an  imprudence  which  soon  rendered  their  mutual 
preference  a  matter  of  so  much  publicity  that  the  king, 
indignant  alike  at  the  presumption  of  De  Fronsac  and  the 
levity  of  his  granddaughter,  condemned,  the  young  duke  to 
the  Bastille,  where,  for  fourteen  months,  he  remained  a 
close  prisoner,  little  suspecting  that  he  was  then  merely 
serving  his  apprenticeship  to  captivity,  and  that  he  was 
fated  to  find  himself,  on  four  different  occasions,  an  inmate 
of  the  same  royal  and  gloomy  fortress. 

Amid  all  these  intrigues  the  duchess  had,  meanwhile, 
become  the  mother  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  already 
dead,  while  the  other  was  not  long  destined  to  survive, 
and  who  had  each  received  at  its  birth  the  appellation  of 
Duke  de  Bretagno.* 

Three  impoi'tant  events  took  place  in  the  family  of  Louis 
XIV.  during  the  year  1710  :  the  death  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon-Conde,  his  son-in-law;  the  marriag^e  of  his  2;rand- 
son,  the  Duke  de  Berri  ;  and  the  rank  conceded  to  the 
offspring  of  the  Duke  du  Maine. 

M.  de  Bourbon  survived  his  father,  the  prince  Henri 
Jules  de  Conde,  only  eleven  months ;  and  thus  passed  his 
whole  life  in  a  state  of  mental  and  moi'al  vassalage  to  a 
stern  and  capricious  father.  He  was  brave,  passionate, 
generous,  and  satii-ical,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe  in 
his  moments  of  anger  or  in  his  intervals  of  bitterness,  and 
at  once  a  fond,  a  jealous,  and  an  imperious  husband.  By 
his  death  a  second  of  the  daughters  of  the  king  became  a 
widow. 

After  speaking  of  a  prince  who  at  once  destroyed  his 
*   Louis  XIV.  et  i«on  Siecle. 
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own  happiness  and  that  of  those  about  him,  turn  we  to 
another,  whose  amiable  qualities,  estimable  virtues,  and 
winning  disposition,  secured  to  him  the  hearts  of  all  around 
him,  save,  unfortunately,  that  over  which  he  the  most  stren- 
uously sought  to  obtain  an  empire.  The  Duke  de  Berri, 
the  third  son  of  the  dauphin,  was  at  once  good-looking  and 
graceful,  fond  of  society  and  social  pleasures,  accessible 
and  courteous,  utterly  devoid  of  personal  vanity,  but  by  no 
means  deficient  in  dignity.  Full  of  good  sense  and  man- 
liness, an  accomplished  listener,  and  of  sound  judgment, 
he  was  truthful,  just,  and  pious,  but  without  either  asceti- 
cism or  gloom.  Possessed  of  considerable  firmness,  he 
could  not  endure  restraint — a  fact  which  induced  appre- 
hensions that,  as  he  attained  to  manhood,  he  would  not 
prove  so  amenable  as  might  be  desired  in  a  younger  branch 
of  the  royal  family — and,  in  consequence,  he  received  so 
many  and  such  violent  checks,  that  he  became  timid  and 
embarrassed  in  all  affairs  of  business.  His  governors  and 
preceptors,  while  endeavoring  to  suppress  his  moral  ener- 
gies, had  labored  to  fix  his  attention  upon  literature  and 
science,  but  they  only  succeeded  in  disgusting  him  with 
both  ;  and  like  the  dauphin,  of  whom  he  was  the  favorite 
child,  this  disgust  endured  throughout  his  life.  He  also 
resembled  his  father  in  his  dread  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  trem- 
bled when  he  addressed  him  on  any  subject  more  serious 
than  a  cjame  of  hazard  or  the  details  of  a  hunt. 

Two  princesses  aspired  to  his  hand  for  their  daughters — 
the  Duchess  de  Bourbon  and  the  Duchess  d'Orleans.  The 
first  was  high  in  the  favor  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  second 
in  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  whom  she  cultiva- 
ted a  close  friendship,  and  of  whose  influence  she  had  the 
greatest  need,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  her  hopes. 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  even  at  an  early  age,  was  dissi- 
pated, vain  of  her  personal  charms,  and  initiated  into  all  the 
vices  of  a  court  life.  Slander  had  already  been  busy  with 
her  name  ;  but  she  was  no  sooner  made  aware  r  f  I  he  pns- 
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sibility  which  there  existed  of  her  one  day  becoming  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  than  she  conducted  herself 
with  so  much  art,  and  cast  so  impervious  a  veil  over  her 
natural  propensities,  that  for  two  years  previously  to  her 
marriage  Madame  de  Maintenon  heard  constant  encomi- 
ums upon  her  modesty  and  retiring  habits. 

Convinced  that  her  fortune  depended  upon  her  deport- 
ment, Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  at  Versailles  was  at  once  so 
graceful  and  so  exemplary  that  no  suspicion  was  entertain- 
ed of  her  real  disposition  ;  and  the  constraint  to  which  she 
thus  voluntarily  subjected  herself  was  the  less  extraordina- 
ry, as  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  some  time  before  she  ap- 
peared at  court,  on  discovering  that  she  was  likely  to  in- 
crease in  size,  and  thus  to  mar  her  beauty,  she  had  reso- 
lutely condemned  herself  to  abstinence  and  exercise,  al- 
though naturally  both  sensual  and  indolent.* 

The  marriage  proved  unfoitunate.  The  extreme  affec- 
tion of  the  prince,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  acceded 
to  the  caprices  of  his  beautiful  young  wife,  might  have 
produced  a  happy  effect  upon  a  less  faulty  disposition,  but 
could  have  no  such  result  as  regarded  the  new  duchess, 
who,  from  the  very  day  succeeding  their  union,  revenged 
herself  upon  the  restraint  of  the  last  two  years,  and  showed 
herself  in  all  her  haughtiness  and  impropriety.  For  her 
husband  she  disdained  even  to  affect  attachment,  openly 
ridiculing  his  intellect,  and  making  a  jest  of  what  she  term- 
ed his  bigotry.  Her  egotism  and  irregularity  were  a  con- 
stant misery  to  the  duke,  who,  thralled  as  he  was  by  her 
extreme  loveliness,  could  not  remain  blind  to  her  vices  ; 
while  the  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne,  who  had  strenuously 
exerted  herself  to  forward  the  marriage,  and  who  had  be- 
lieved that  it  would  prove  a  new  source  of  happiness  to 
herself,  was  compelled  to  feel  that  she  had  only  raised  up 
another  and  a  formidable  enemy,  who,  jealous  of  her  influ- 
ence over  the  king,  and  of  the  increasing  favor  of  her  hus- 
*  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Caylus. 
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band,  was  covertly  exerting  every  stratagem  to  separate 
the  brothers,  in  which  attempt  she  was,  however,  fiustra- 
ted  by  their  mutual  affection. 

While  zealously  employed  in  securing  advantageous  es- 
tablishments to  his  daughters,  Louis  XIV.  had,  however, 
by  no  means  been  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  his  legiti- 
mated sons  ;  and  a  feeling  of  compunction  made  him  look 
with  different  eyes  upon  the  children  who  had  been  born  to 
the  throne  and  those  who  could  advance  their  claim  only 
through  himself.  He  regarded  the  first  as  the  offspring  of 
the  nation,  great  in  themselves,  and  requiring  no  extrane- 
ous privileges;  while  he  looked  upon  the  last  as  blameless 
but  unfortunate  beings,  separated  by  law  from  the  crown, 
and  depending  solely  upon  his  own  power. 

Pride  and  affection  alike  urged  their  cause;  and  to  with- 
draw them  from  their  position  of  enforced  inferiority,  was 
a  resolution  which  flattered  his  vanity  as  much  as  it  grati- 
fied his  heart.  In  1694  Louis  XIV.  had  given,  both  to  the 
Duke  du  Maine  and  to  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  the  prece- 
dence over  all  the  other  peers  ;  but  this  distinction  was 
merely  personal,  and  the  children  of  the  Duke  du  Maine 
were  without  tangible  rank.  The  reflection  was  painful 
to  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
March,  1710,  when  he  had  risen  fi'om  supper,  and  given  the 
order  of  the  day  according  to  his  usual  habit,  he  walked 
with  even  more  than  his  accustomed  gravity  to  the  outer 
cabinet,  where  he  was  followed  by  the  court;  and  placing 
himself  before  his  fautcidl,  but  still  remaining  seated,  he 
glanced  slowly  round  the  cii'cle,  and  then,  without  address- 
ing any  particular  individual,  he  declared  that  from  that 
hour  he  gave  to  the  children  of  the  Duke  du  Maine  the 
same  rank  and  the  same  honors  held  by  their  father. 

A  deep  silence  followed  this  announcement,  and  before 
it  ceased  the  monarch  passed  on  into  his  private  closet,  de- 
siring the  dauphin  and  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne  to  follow. 
The  princes  obeyed  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
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the  proud  and  absolute  sovereign  humbled  himself  before 
his  son  and  his  grandson,  and  entreated  them,  when  they 
should  reign  in  their  turn,  to  secure  to  the  offspring  of  the 
Duke  du  Maine  the  privileges  which  he  had  just  accorded 
to  them,  from  affection  for  himself,  and  in  consideration  of 
his  attachments  for  their  parents  ;  adding  that  he  was  then 
old,  and  that  he  asked  this  favor  of  them  out  of  the  respect 
which  they  would  bear  to  his  memory. 

The  princes  remained  silent;  and,  at  length,  hopeless  of 
receiving  an  answer,  the  king  summoned  to  the  conference 
the  Duke  du  Maine,  who  was  pacing  the  outer  cabinet, 
where  no  word  had  yet  been  spoken;  and,  leaning  heavily 
upon  his  shoulder  in  order  to  compel  him  to  bend  before 
the  princes,  he  again  reiterated  his  request,  to  which  they 
replied  only  by  a  few  inaudible  words.  The  Duke  du 
Maine,  becoming  alarmed  lest  they  should  resist  the  appeal, 
then  voluntarily  moved  a  step  forward,  and  prepared  to 
throw  himself  at  their  feet,  when  Louis  XIV,,  with  tears 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  implored  the  dauphin  and  his  son 
to  embrace  the  duke  in  his  presence,  as  an  earnest  of  their 
consent.  The  princes,  more  and  more  bewildered,  mere- 
ly, however,  stammered  a  few  more  inarticulate  and  un- 
meaning words,  and  the  king  walked  back  to  his  chair. 

All  was  still  silent;  and  after  the  pause  of  a  moment  he 
again  glanced  round  the  assembly,  observing  that  it  would 
afford  him  pleasure  that  the  court  should  offer  their  con- 
gratulations to  the  Duke  du  Maine — a  command  which  was 
complied  with  on  the  instant ;  and  while  the  discomfited 
courtiers  were  engaged  in  this  ungenial  duty,  an  order  was 
given  by  the  monarch  to  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies to  record  the  event  in  his  register. 

The  crowd  had,  however,  no  sooner  quitted  the  state 
apartments  than  a  general  murmur  rose  on  all  sides.  The 
feelings  of  the  dauphin  and  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne  had 
been  sufficiently  visible  throughout  the  whole  ceremony  to 
assure  the  assistants  that  by  them  at  least  the  common  dis- 
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content  would  be  appreciated ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  the 
king,  whose  spies  were  dispersed  throughout  the  palace, 
was  informed  of  the  universal  clamor  raised  against  the 
measure  which  he  had  just  adopted  ;  and,  wounded  and 
alarmed,  he  was  on  the  point  of  retracting  his  given  prom- 
ise, when  Madame  de  Maintenon,  by  whom  he  had  been 
urged  to  this  unpopular  demonstration,  called  to  her  aid 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  du  Maine,  who,  assisted  by  their 
partisans,  surrounded  the  wavering  monarch  with  flatteries 
and  encomiums,  expatiating  on  his  power,  his  justice,  and 
his  generosity,  and  assuring  him  that  the  promptitude  with 
which  his  wishes  had  been  obeyed  by  the  whole  court  suf- 
ficiently testified  the  ardor  with  which  they  entered  into  his 
views,  while  the  citizens  were,  on  their  side,  unanimous 
in  their  applause. 

Louis  XIV.  was  old  :  in  his  most  palmy  days  he  had 
been  gratified  by  the  servility  of  those  about  him  ;  and 
now,  when  he  was  bowed  by  years,  and  that  his  laurels 
had  been  rudely  i"ent,  he  clung  more  tenaciously  than  ever 
to  his  power  of  compelling  obedience.  For  a  while  he 
hesitated  ;  but  the  blandishments  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
the  arguments  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  entreat- 
ies of  the  Duke  du  Maine  proved  irresistible,  and  the  de- 
cision was  not  revoked.* 

The  famous  victory  of  Villa  Viciosa,  gained  by  the  Duke 
de  Vendome,  together  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph about  this  period,  infused  new  life  into  the  despond- 
ing kingdom  of  France.  The  league  formerly  foimed 
against  Louis  XIV.  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  his  pos- 
sessing at  once  France,  Spain,  America,  Lombardy,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  and  it  was  now  imme- 
diately felt  that  the  succession  of  Charles  VI.  to  the  crown 
of  Austria,  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  the  pretensions 
of  his  father  to  Spain  and  America,  would,  if  ratified  by 
the  other  powers,  become  as  fatal  an  imprudence  as  that 
*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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which  they  had  previously  labored  to  prevent,  and  render 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  as  powerful  as  they  had  dread- 
ed to  behold  the  King  of  France. 

Paris  was  in  a  turmoil  of  delight ;  Versailles  teemed 
with  joy  and  gratulation.  The  glories  of  past  years 
appeared  to  live  again  ;  but  the  old  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  fated  to  expiate  the  errors  of  his  youth.  In  April, 
1711,  the  dauphin,  when  on  his  way  to  Meudon,  encoun- 
tered at  Chaville  a  priest  who  was  carrying  the  holy 
viaticum  to  a  dying  man.  He  immediately  stopped  his 
carriage,  alighted,  and  with  the  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne, 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  knelt  until  the  priest  had 
passed,  when,  on  inquiring  of  what  malady  the  sufferer 
was  dying,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  small-pox.  This 
disorder  was  the  perpetual  terror  of  the  dauphin,  who  had 
been  only  slightly  affected  by  it  in  his  youth,  and  he  shud- 
dei'ed  at  the  reply,  although  at  the  moment  he  made  no  re- 
mark ;  but  on  the  same  evening,  when  conversing  with  his 
physician,  he  observed  that  he  should  be  by  no  means  sur- 
prised if,  in  a  few  days,  he  were  attacked  by  the  disease. 

On  the  following  day  he  rose  at  his  usual  hour,  in  order 
to  attend  a  wolf  hunt,  but,  while  dressing,  he  became 
faint,  and  fell  back  in  his  chair.  His  physician  imme- 
diately compelled  him  to  return  to  bed  ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  complied  ere  he  was  seized  with  fever.  An  hour 
subsequently  the  king  was  informed  of  his  indisposition  ; 
but  he  attached  no  importance  to  the  circumstance,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  merely  one  of  those  temporary  ailments  to 
which  the  prince  was  subject.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
de  Bourgoyne,  however,  although  far  from  apprehending 
the  extent  of  the  danger,  hurried  to  his  bedside,  and  lav- 
ished upon  him  all  the  care  and  watchfulness  which  must 
otherwise  have  devolved  upon  his  attendants ;  nor  did 
they  quit  him  for  an  instant  until  they  were  compelled  to 
attend  the  supper  of  the  king,  whom  they  assured  of  the 
gravity  of  the  dauphin's  attack. 
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On  the  ensuing  morning  Louis  XIV,  was  assured,  on 
his  awaking,  that  the  life  of  the  prince  was  in  extreme 
peril,  when  he  instantly  declared  that  he  should  hasten  to 
Meudon,  and  remain  there,  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  until  the  recovery  of  his  son,  forbidding  at 
the  same  time  that  any  one  should  follow  him  who  had  not 
previously  had  the  small-pox,  particularly  any  member  of 
the  royal  family. 

The  disease  in  due  time  declared  itself,  and  the  prince  ral- 
lied so  perceptibly  that  he  was  believed  to  be  out  of  danger — 
an  announcement  which  so  thoroughly  tranquilized  the  king 
that  he  presided  at  the  council,  and  worked  with  his  min- 
isters as  usual,  paying  two  and  sometimes  three  visits  a-day 
to  the  invalid,  and  on  every  occasion  approaching  his  bed- 
side. As  the  convalescence  progressed,  the  Dames  de  la 
Halle,  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  dauphin,  once  more 
appeared  to  tender  their  congratulations ;  and  the  prince, 
grateful  for  this  unswerving  attachment,  caused  them  once 
more  to  be  admitted  to  his  chamber — an  indulgence  which 
they  repaid  with  such  enthusiasm  that  they  rushed  toward 
his  bed,  and  kissed  his  feet  through  the  coverlet ;  after 
which  they  retired  again  to  sing  a  Te  Deum,  and  to  rejoice 
the  capital  with  the  intelligence  of  the  recovery. 

Thus  did  things  progress  until  the  14th,  when  Mon- 
SEiGNEUR  complained  of  increased  suffering  ;  his  face  be- 
came frightfully  swelled,  his  fever  augmented,  and  he  fell 
into  delirium.  The  Princess  de  Conti  approached  his  bed, 
and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  recognize  her. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  he  had  sunk  so  perceptibly 
that  his  physician  proposed  additional  advice ;  but  Fagon, 
who  was  present,  positively  refused  to  admit  any  further 
aid,  and  peremptorily  forbade  that  the  monarch  should  be 
informed  of  this  relapse  until  he  had  supped  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  king  was  actually  at  table  while  the  august 
invalid  continued  to  sink  in  so  rapid  a  manner  that  all 
those  about  him  were  at  once  terrified   and  bewildered. 

A  A* 
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Fagon  himself,  alarmed  at  the  responsibility  which  he  had 
assumed,  applied  one  remedy  upon  another,  but  all  were 
without  effect,  while  the  curate  of  Meudon,  who  went 
every  evening  to  the  palace  to  ascertain  the  health  of  the 
prince,  on  reaching  the  stair-case,  finding  the  doors  open 
and  the  attendants  absent,  entered  at  once  into  the  sick- 
chamber,  and  rushing  toward  the  dying  man,  flung  him- 
self upon  his  knees,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  another 
world. 

The  dauphin  was  still  conscious,  but  he  had  nearly  lost 
the  power  of  articulation.  The  priest,  however,  wrung 
from  him  a  few  disjointed  words,  intended  as  a  confession, 
dictated  to  him  a  few  prayers,  which  the  expiring  dauphin 
attempted  to  follow,  as  he  beat  his  breast  feebly  with  his 
nerveless  hand,  and  the  curate  was  repaid  for  his  pious 
zeal  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  sick  man's  fingers. 

The  king  had  just  risen  from  table  when  Fagon  met 
him  with  a  look  of  terror,  exclaiming  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope,  for  that  the  dauphin  was  then  dying. 

Louis  XIV.  staggered,  and  had  nearly  fallen  ;  but  rally- 
ing on  the  instant,  he  hurried  toward  the  ohamber  of  his 
son,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  the  Princess  de  Conti 
thrust  him  back,  exclaiming  that  he  must  henceforward 
think  only  of  himself.  The  blow  was  too  sudden,  and 
the  aged  monarch  fainted  upon  a  sofa,  which  he  after- 
ward refused  to  quit,  demanding  of  every  one  who  left 
the  chamber  if  his  son  were  indeed  beyond  help.  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce  him  to 
retire  ;  he  persisted  in  his  determination  to  remain  upon 
the  spot  until  the  dauphin  was  no  longer  in  life. 

The  last  agony  endured  throughout  an  hour,  and  for 
the  whole  of  that  period  Louis  XIV.  sat  near  the  door  of 
the  death-room,  until  at  length  Fagon  announced  that  all 
was  over  ;  when  he  tottered  toward  his  chamber,  supported 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne, 
and  the  Princess  de  Conti  ;   and   the  king  had  no  sooner 
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left  Meudon  than  all  the  courtiers  who  were  in  the  palace 
hurried,  as  usual,  to  escape  in  their  turn,  taking  possession 
of  the  first  carriages  which  drew  up,  without  waiting  to 
ascertain  the  names  of  their  owners.  In  half  an  hour 
Meudon  was  deserted. 

The  Feuillants,*  who,  according  to  the  privilege  of  their 
order,  claimed  the  right  of  praying  beside  the  body  of  the 
prince,  were  not  permitted  to  perform  this  sacred  duty  ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  dauphin  were  left  during  forty- 
eight  hours  in  the  chapel,  perfectly  deserted,  until  Du- 
mont,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Monseigneur,  indignant  at 
so  indecent  a  disregard  of  the  common  usages  of  civilized 
society,  summoned  from  their  cloister  six  Capuchin  monks 
of  the  convent  of  Meudon,  who,  in  default  of  the  privi- 
leged Feuillants,  repeated  the  service  for  the  dead,  and 
performed  the  customary  duties  toward  the  body  of  the 
prince. 

These  preparatory  rites  were,  however,  very  inef- 
ficiently concluded  ;  for  the  corpse  was  deposited  unem- 
balmed  in  a  plain  coffin,  standing  upon  tressels,  which  was 
not  even  covered  by  the  royal  pall  sprinkled  with  jieurs- 
de-lis,  habitually  used  for  members  of  the  royal  family,  but 
simply  by  that  of  the  parish  church  of  Meudon,  while  the 
funeral  procession  was  equally  undignified  and  squalid. 
The  body  was  placed  in  a  bright-colored  carriage,  which, 
being  too  short,  permitted  a  portion  of  the  coffin  to  appear 

*  A  religious  fraternity  which  originated  at  Feuillants,  a  village  near 
Rieux  (Upper  Garonne)  in  1575,  and  was  founded  by  John  de  la  Barriere. 
The  monks  went  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  slept  on  planks,  used 
only  earthen  vessels,  and  ate  upon  their  knees ;  but  a  general  chapter  of 
the  order  held  in  1595  ameliorated  in  some  degree  the  severity  of  these 
rules.  The  order  was  divided  into  two  congregations — that  of  France 
being  known  as  Our  Lady  of  the  Feuillants,  and  that  of  Italy  as  the 
Reformed  Brothers  of  St.  Bernard.  The  costume  was  a  white  robe 
without  a  scapulary,  a  hood  of  the  same  color,  round  in  the  front,  and 
terminating  in  a  point  behind.  The  Feuilhints  possessed  in  France 
eighty  communities  and  an  hospital. 
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beyonJ  it ;  and  not  a  single  mouvning-coach  followed  to 
the  grave  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France. 

The  indignation  of  the  populace,  as  this  strange  pro-, 
cession  made  its  way  to  the  royal  vaults  of  St.  Denis, 
was  loudly  and  fearlessly  expressed.  "Why  did  they  not 
demand  a  subscription  ]"  was  asked  by  several  in  the 
crowd  ;  "  the  citizens  of  Paris  would  gladly  have  con- 
tributed a  million  of  livres  to  have  saved  the  court  so  deep 
a  degradation  as  this  !"  "Where,"  demanded  others,  "  are 
the  dukes  of  Bourgoyne  and  Berri  ?  Where  are  the  sons 
of  the  dead  prince  1"  but  they  asked  in  vain  :  those  who 
followed  the  dauphin  to  his  last  resting  place  were  knit  to 
him  by  no  ties  of  blood.* 

The  hands  of  strangers  stretched  him  in  his  tomb. 

The  king  regretted  in  the  dead  prince  a  respectful  son, 
whose  docility  and  obedience  had  never  failed  ;  while  the 
nation  saw  the  hope  which  it  had  entertained  from  the 
known  goodness  of  his  character  frustrated  forever.  To 
the  courtiers,  however,  his  death  was  a  relief;  for  they  had 
begun  to  feel  their  position  difficult,  between  a  monarch 
whose  robust  old  age  gave  promise  of  a  prolonged  life, 
and  a  prince  who,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  had  begun  to  weary 
of  his  dependence. 

The  actual  blank  left  by  his  death  was  merely  that  oc- 
casioned by  his  high  station;  for  as  regarded  his  indi- 
viduality he  was  almost  7ivl.  Obstinate  beyond  measure, 
his  life  had  been  a  mere  tissue  of  puerilities,  to  which  he 
had  attached  all  the  importance  that  others  would  have  re- 
served for  great  and  striking  events.  Mild  from  indo- 
lence rather  than  from  temperament,  he  was  fearful  of 
yielding  to  anger  from  the  disagreeable  effect  which  it  in- 
variably produced  upon  his  system ;  while,  familiar  to 
excess  with  his  attendants,  he  entered  into  the  most  minute 
details  of  their  several  duties  and  expenditure,  and  ques- 
*  Chroniques  de  TOSil  de  Boeuf. 
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tioned  them  in  a  manner  which  occasionally  produced  the 
most  extraordinary  impression. 

Utterly  insensible  to  the  sorrows  or  sufferings  of  others, 
and  reserved  to  a  degree  which  closed  his  lips  upon  every 
subject  save  those  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  immediately 
interested,  he  never,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, made  a  single  communication  even  to  Mademoiselle 
Choin  on  politics,  or  any  other  topic  of  public  interest;  and 
the  only  occasion  upon  which  he  ever  evinced  any  anxiety 
as  to  her  own  fate  in  the  event  of  his  death,  was  when  he 
departed  for  the  army,  and  on  taking  leave  placed  a  paper 
in  her  hand  which  he  desired  her  to  read.  This  was  a  will, 
in  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  her  an  income  of  a  hundred 
thousand  livres  ;  but  Mademoiselle  Choin  had  no  sooner 
cast  her  eyes  over  the  document  than  she  tore  it  into  frag- 
ments, remarking  that  while  he  lived  she  could  desire  no 
such  sacrifice,  and  that,  should  she  have  the  misfortune  to 
survive  him,  a  thousand  crowns  annually  would  suffice  for 
her  subsistence  in  a  convent,  which  amount  she  had  already 
inherited  from  her  family. 

At  the  death  of  the  prince  Mademoiselle  Choin  redeemed 
her  word.  She  had  never  received  from  her  royal  lover 
(or  husband)  more  than  sixteen  hundred  louis  each  year, 
which  he  paid  her  every  quarter,  placing  the  money  in  her 
hand  on  the  appointed  day,  without  the  subtraction  or  ad- 
dition of  a  livre.  Nor  was  he  less  mattei'-of-fact  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  having  taken  Mademoiselle  Choin 
strictly  at  her  word,  and  never  once  mentioned  her  name 
in  any  one  of  the  multitudinous  papers  which  he  left  behind 
hira.  The  monarch  was,  however,  more  generous ;  for 
upon  the  demise  of  the  dauphin  he  conferred  upon  her, 
unsolicited,  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  livres,  when  she  im- 
mediately withdrew  from  the  court,  and,  establishing  herself 
at  Paris,  lived  to  an  advanced  age  in  perfect  retirement. 

With  the  dauphin  expired  the  cabal  of  Meudon,  wliich 
had  long  been  tottering  to  its  fall.     The  Prince  de  Vaude- 
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mont,*  who  had  been  its  chief  support,  had  lost  his  favor  in 
consequence  of  the  defection  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
who  were  his  cousins,  and  whose  conduct  he  was  suspected 
to  have  sanctioned,  and  had  consequently  no  hold  upon 
the  court  save  through  his  nieces,  the  ladies  Lillebonne ; 
while  even  this  was  broken  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
with  Louis  de  Melun,  prince  of  Epinoi,  who,  once  secure 
herself,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
to  whom  she  revealed  the  secrets  of  her  party,  in  order  to 
insure  her  reception  by  the  court ;  while  her  sister,  who 
could  not  brook  mere  toleration  where  she  had  so  long 
reigned  through  the  favor  of  the  dauphin,  and  was  more- 
over conscious  that  she  had,  by  her  ill  offices,  irritated  the 
Duchess  de  Bourgoyne,  departed  for  Lorraine  with  her 
uncle,  where  she  proposed  to  reside  for  a  few  months,  until 
she  had  determined  her  future  plans. 

During  that  period,  the  small-pox  having  carried  off 
several  of  the  children  of  the  Duchess  de  Lorraine,  and 
among  others  a  daughter  of  eight  years  of  age,  whom  she 
had  recently  caused  to  be  elected  Abbess  of  Remiremont, 
the  abbey  was  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lillebonne,  and  she  succeeded  to  the  dignity  with  an 
income  of  forty  thousand  livres. 

After  this  event  the  remainder  of  the  circle  dispersed. 
The  two  daughters  of  the  king,  who  had  been  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  dauphin,  were  very  differently  affected  by 
his  loss.  The  Princess  de  Conti  withdrew  into  comparative 
retirement,  and  found  consolation  in  the  society  of  a  few 
chosen  friends,  by  whom  she  was  continually  surrounded ; 
while  the  grief  of  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon-Conde,  which 
was  at  first  immoderate,  was  not  lessened  by  the  position 
in  which  she  found  herself  when  deprived  of  his  support. 
Disliked  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  open  rupture  not 

*  The  Prince  de  Vaudemont  was  celebrated  for  his  famous  retreat 
before  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  after  the  battle  of  Namur,  when  he 
was  about  to  be  attacked  by  an  army  of  24,000  men. 
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only  with  the  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne,  but  also  with  the 
Duke  du  Maine,  and  with  the  Duchess  d'Oileans,  her  sister, 
she  was,  moreover,  at  law  with  her  husband's  family,  desti- 
tute of  one  powerful  friend,  and  the  mother  of  a  son  barely 
eighteen  years  of  age,  two  daughters  approaching  to  woman- 
hood, over  whom  she  had  already  lost  all  control,  and  several 
children  yet  infants.  In  this  position  she  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  regret  even  her  husband  and  her  father-in-law, 
for  whose  loss  she  had  never  previously  mourned  ;  but  as 
hers  was  a  nature  by  no  means  adapted  to  despondency,  she 
shortly  shook  off  her  grief,  and,  plunging  into  a  vortex  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  became  once  more  the  haughty 
and  unprincipled  woman  of  former  days. 


a  a. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Increasing  Confidence  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne;  its 
Ellect  upon  his  Character ;  his  Court ;  his  Mode  of  Life ;  his  Political 
Liberality — Heedlessness  and  ready  Wit  of  the  Dauphiness  —  The 
fatal  Present — The  Dauphiness  poisoned ;  her  Death — Regi-ets  of  the 
Nation — Sickness  and  Death  of  the  Dauphin — Despair  of  Louis  XIV. 
— The  Duke  de  Bretagne  declared  Dauphin;  his  Death — The  treble 
Inteiinent — Thte  Duchess  de  Ventadour — Narrow  Escape  of  the  Duke 
d'Anjou — Death  of  the  Duke  de  Berri — Accusation  against  the  Duke 
d'Orieans — Popular  Tumult — Court  Factions — The  Duke  d'Orleans 
applies  to  be  put  on  his  Trial;  is  refused — Mediation  of  M.  de 
Pontchartrain — Departure  of  the  Duke  from  Paris — Unpopularity  of 
Louis  XIV. — Profligacy  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern — Private  Sorrows 
of  the  King. 


Louis  XIV.,  after  the  death  of  his  son,  became  more 
unreserved  with  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne,  who,  on  the  de- 
mise of  his  father,  assumed  in  his  turn  the  title  of  dauphin. 
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He  forthwith  began  to  confide  to  him  the  national  diplo- 
macy, and  to  invest  him  with  an  importance  to  which  he 
had  never  hitherto  attained ;  and  the  result  of  this  policy- 
was  immediately  perceptible.  The  prince,  who  had  until 
this  period  been  timid,  self-centered,  constrained,  and  cold, 
become  affable,  accessible,  and  less  disposed  to  render  in- 
conveniently conspicuous  his  extraordinary  erudition ;  by 
which  (perhaps  involuntary)  habit  he  had  estranged  the  late 
dauphin — who,  conscious  of  his  own  mental  deficiency, 
could  not  brook  the  superiority  of  his  son — and  occasional- 
ly humbled  the  king,  who  was  the  more  inclined  to  take 
offense  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  that  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  spared  no  exertion  to  injure  the  duke  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  monarch,  in  order  that  he  should  not  obtain 
credit  in  the  event  of  his  complaining  of  the  levity  of  his 
wife.* 

Hitherto  M.  de  Bourgoyne  had  appeared,  when  in  the 
court  circle,  like  a  man  who  felt  that  he  was  wasting  time 
which  might  have  been  more  worthily  employed  ;  shrink- 
ing before  the  mortifications  to  which  he  was  exposed  from 
the  Meudon  cabal,  and  spending  entire  days  in  his  study, 
where  he  divided  his  hours  between  works  of  devotion 
and  books  of  science.  The  surprise  was  consequently 
great  and  general  when  he  was  seen  to  unbend,  and  to 
show  himself  frequently  in  public ;  to  do  the  honors  of 
Marly  with  a  face  beaming  in  smiles,  and  gradually  to 
substitute  for  the  puerilities  which  had  heretofore  com- 
posed the  conversation  of  the  circle,  subjects  combining 
interest  with  amusement;  which,  from  their  very  novelty, 
enchained  the  attention  of  the  courtiers,  who  felt  that  they 
were  obtaining  information  even  while  the  time  passed 
more  speedily  than  it  had  ever  previously  done,  either  at 
the  gaming-table  or  in  the  idle  gossip  of  the  court. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  doubtful  that,  blended  with 

*  Letters  de  Madame  Cliai-lotte-Ellzaljeth  de  Baviere,  Duchesse 
d'Orleans. 
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this  new  faculty  of  enjoyment,  the  noble  guests  of  Meudon 
found  an  added  charm  in  the  eloquence  and  intellect  of 
their  new  idol,  when  they  remembered  that  he  was  now 
the  heir  to  the  French  throne,  and  contemplated  the 
promise  which  he  gave  of  filling  it  with  a  dignity  and 
ability  far  superior  to  those  which  had  been  possessed  by 
his  father.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  won  the  admiration,  the  esteem,  and  the  attachment  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and  the  vehemence 
with  which  they  disclaimed  their  former  estimate  of  his 
character.  The  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  was  besieged  with 
exclamations  of  wonder,  but  he  admitted  no  change  in  the 
actual  disposition  of  his  pupil ;  such  as  he  now  appeared 
in  public,  as  he  declared,  such  he  had  always  been  in 
private,  while  it  was  merely  circumstances  which  had 
developed  his  natural  qualities,  and  not  those  qualities 
which  had  been  the  growth  of  circumstances. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  enchanted  by  the  popularity  of 
the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne,  because  it  reflected  upon  the 
dauphiness,  and  delighted  to  see  the  grandson  of  the  king 
give  promise  of  a  future  fraught  with  honor,  also  abdicated 
all  her  ill  will,  and,  by  embracing  his  interests  and  for- 
warding his  views,  materially  augmented  the  tardy  attach- 
ment of  the  king  himself.  She  initiated  the  prince  into 
the  demeanor  most  agreeable  to  the  jealous  self-worship 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  taught  him  at  once  to  adopt  a  more 
marked  expression  of  respect  and  submission  to  his  will 
than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  to  assume  a  more  courtier- 
like assiduity  about  his  person,  while  these  attentions, 
strengthened  by  the  tenderness  felt  by  the  king  for  the 
young  duchess,  soon  produced  a  marked  alteration  in  his 
deportment  to  the  dauphin.  Louis  XIV.  had  never  ceased 
to  enact  the  sovereign  toward  his  son,  but  he  became  a 
father,  and  an  indulgent  one,  to  his  grandson. 

The  dauphin  was  at  this  period  nearly  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  although  his  career  was  destined  to  be  short,  it 
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was  eminently  useful  to  the  nation,  for  he  applied  himself 
with  vigor  to  the  studies  necessary  to  enable  him  to  per- 
form the  duties  to  which  he  was  apparently  about  to  be 
called  at  no  very  distant  period  ;  while,  in  order  efficiently 
to  master  this  new  science,  he  abandoned  all  minor  pursuits, 
and  spent  his  time  between  his  religious  exercises,  which 
he  somewhat  abridged,  and  the  public  business,  to  which 
he  paid  a  zealous  and  unwearied  attention.  The  more  he 
found  himself  agreeable  and  necessai'y  to  the  monarch,  the 
more  submissive  and  self-abnegating  he  became,  nor  did 
he  once  betray  a  symptom  of  impatience  to  ascend  the 
throne,  upon  whose  step  he  already  stood. 

In  his  own  immediate  circle  he  showed  himself  anxious 
to  be  surrounded  only  by  men  of  character  and  probity ; 
rejected  personal  pomp  as  a  mere  accessory,  wearisome  in 
its  action,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
carried  his  respect  for  the  public  privileges  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  sovereigns  were  made  for  their  people,  and 
not  the  people  for  their  sovereigns — a  great  but  hitherto 
unacknowledged  truth,  which  he  boldly  uttered  unchidden 
in  the  very  presence  of  Louis  XIV.  himself 

Nor  was  the  dauphiness  more  constrained  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  sentiments.  She  had  now  attained  her  twenty- 
seventh  year,  and  although  the  graces  of  her  girlhood  had 
vanished,  she  had  retained  the  fascinations  which  were 
originally  its  greatest  charm,  and  had  superadded  to  these 
the  more  matured  dignity  of  graceful  womanhood.  At 
once  playful  and  strong-minded,  the  king  appreciated  her 
judgment  while  he  was  soothed  by  her  tenderness,  and 
not  even  her  faults  had  been  able  to  alienate  for  a  moment 
the  affection  which  he  had  vowed  to  her  from  their  first 
meeting. 

A  ready  wit,  which  repaired  the  imprudence  of  a  thought- 
less disposition,  was  conspicuous  throughout  her  life,  and 
was  evinced  on  one  occasion  when  the  conversation  had 
turned   upon  tho   policy  of  Anne  of  England.     "  Aunt," 
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she  exclaimed  heedlessly  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  England  the  queens  govern  their 
kingdom  more  judiciously  than  the  kings  ;"  but  imme- 
diately conscious  of  a  mistake,  perhaps  more  calculated 
than  any  other  to  wound  and  anger  Louis  XIV.,  she  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  breath,  "  Do  you  know  why  1  Because 
it  is  generally  women  who  are  influential  under  a  king,  and 
men  who  influence  the  decisions  of  a  queen."* 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1712,  the  Duke  de  Noailles  pre- 
sented to  the  dauphiness  a  box  of  Spanish  snuff",  with  which 
she  was  delighted  ;  and  the  rather  perhaps  that  it  was  a 
habit  in  which  she  indulged  unknown  to  the  king,  whose 
abhorrence  of  tobacco  in  every  shape  we  have  elsewhere 
noticed.  After  having  profited  by  this  present,  the  duchess 
placed  the  box  upon  a  table  in  her  study,  where  she  could 
recur  to  it  at  pleasure,  while  no  one  had  access  to  the 
apartment  without  her  special  permission.  On  the  5th  she 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  with  the  monarch,  in 
continual  exertions  to  interest  and  amuse  him,  and  at  five 
o'clock  retired  to  her  apartments,  where  she  several  times 
had  recourse  to  the  forbidden  luxury.  Two  hours  subse- 
quently she  was  attacked  by  shivering  fits  which  menaced 
fever,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  in  order  to  recover 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  her  to  attend  the  supper  of 
the  king ;  but  she  soon  found  herself  so  much  worse  that 
she  had  neither  energy  nor  courage  to  undertake  such  a 
fatigue. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  after  having  suffered 
severely  from  fever  throughout  the  night,  she  made  an 
effint  to  rise,  and  although  sick  and  stupefied,  still  con- 
trived to  perform  her  usual  duties ;  but  after  sunset  had  a 
relapse  which  deprived  her  of  rest,  and  on  the  morrow  she 
complained  of  a  sharp  and  settled  pain  above  one  of  her 
temples,  which  was  so  excruciating  that  when  the  visit  of 
the  king  was  announced  to  her,  she  sent  to  implore  him 
*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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not  to  enter  her  chamber.  A  few  hours  subsequently  she 
became  delirious,  and  continued  so  until  the  following  day, 
the  disease  resisting  every  remedy,  although  she  was  co- 
piously bled,  and  that  opium  was  administered  in  large 
doses. 

So  sudden  and  extraordinary  an  indisposition  deluged 
the  court  with  dark  and  indignant  rumors,  and  as  at  that 
period  few  sudden  deaths  had  occurred  which  were  not 
traced  to  other  than  natural  causes,  all  the  immediate  at- 
tendants of  the  dauphiness  began  to  question  each  other 
upon  the  several  incidents  which  had  preceded  the  attack ; 
when  it  was  suddenly  remembered,  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  when  the  princess  was  compelled  to  retire  to  bed, 
she  had  expressed  a  desire  to  relieve  her  head  by  having 
recourse  to  the  powerful  snuff  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles, 
and  directed  one  of  her  ladies  of  honor  to  bring  the  box. 
The  Duchess  de  Lude  had  obeyed;  but  she  sought  through- 
out the  closet  in  vain — the  box  had  disappeared  ;  another 
and  another  lady  pursued  the  search,  but  with  the  same 
result;  and  ultimately  the  dauphiness,  after  expressing  her 
disappointment,  desired  that  no  further  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  circumstance,  lest  it  should  reach  the  ears  of 
the  king.  Now,  however,  it  flashed  terrible  conviction 
upon  the  minds  of  her  attendants.  The  donor  himself  was 
above  suspicion,  for  his  ardent  affection  for  the  dauphiness 
was  well  known  ;  but  there  no  longer  existed  a  doubt  among 
those  who  were  in  the  secret,  that,  by  whomsoever  intro- 
duced, the  poison  under  whose  effects  their  beloved  dauphi- 
ness was  now  suffering  had  been  conveyed  in  that  fatal 
snuff.  Still,  however,  they  remained  silent,  lest  by  avow- 
ing the  fact  they  should  excite  the  displeasure  of  the 
monarch  against  their  mistress. 

During  the  night  of  the  9th  the  princess  fell  into  a 
stupor,  despite  the  fever  which  still  continued  to  increase 
in  violence,  and  only  partially  recovered  her  consciousness 
at  short   and   infrequent    intervals.     Cei'tain   appearances 
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upon  her  skin  for  a  time  indicated  an  attack  of  measles, 
but  this  hope  vanished  within  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and 
on  the  following  day  her  condition  was  considered  to  be 
so  hopeless,  that  it  was  intimated  to  her  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  summon  her  confessor.  This  advice  agitated 
and  alarmed  the  dauphiness,  who  had  not  apprehended 
danger,  although  she  at  once  consented  to  the  proposition ; 
but  as  she  deferred  commanding  his  presence,  he  at  length 
entered  her  chamber  unbidden,  and  proceeded  to  prepare 
her  for  confession.  As  she  heard  his  voice,  she  looked 
toward  him,  to  signify  that  she  understood  his  exhortation, 
but  afterward,  to  his  great  surprise,  remained  resolutely 
silent. 

As  it  was  evident  that  she  was  rapidly  sinking,  and 
equally  apparent  that  from  some  inexplicable  cause  she  felt 
unwilling  to  unburden  her  conscience  to  himself,  the  anx- 
ious ecclesiastic  suggested  to  her  that  this  was  no  moment 
for  ceremony,  and  that,  should  his  conjecture  be  a  correct 
one,  he  implored  her  to  name  the  individual  whom  she  de- 
sired to  see  ;  when  she  immediately  indicated  M.  Bailly,  a 
priest  of  the  Versailles  mission.  He  was,  however,  ab- 
sent ;  and  the  princess  ultimately  consented  to  receive  a 
monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  named  Noel,  who  was 
immediately  summoned. 

The  repugnance  evinced  by  Madame  de  Bourgoyne  to 
confer  her  last  confidence  upon  her  own  confessor,  to  whom 
she  had  ever  appeared  greatly  attached,  produced  an  un- 
pleasant impression  on  the  minds  of  those  about  her,  and 
created  unfavorable  surmises  as  to  the  nature  of  the  secrets 
which  she  had  shrunk  from  divulging,  save  to  a  stranger. 
Her  wishes  were,  however,  held  sacred,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  new  functionary,  the  dauphin,  who  had  never  quit- 
ted her  bedside  since  the  moment  in  which  he  ascertained 
her  danger,  left  the  room  in  a  state  of  mental  agony,  which, 
superadded  to  the  fatigue  that  he  had  undergone,  had  pros- 
trated his  strength. 
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The  confession  occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  at  its 
close  the  monk  forthwith  administered  extreme  unction  to 
his  penitent,  which  he  had  scarcely  done  when  the  holy 
viaticum  was  announced,  and  the  king  hastened  to  meet 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stair-case.  When  she  had  com- 
municated, the  dauphiness  requested  that  the  service  for  the 
dying  might  be  read  ;  but  she  was  informed  that  her  case 
was  not  yet  altogether  hopeless,  and  was  advised  to  make 
an  effort  to  sleep. 

During  this  time  a  medical  consultation  had  been  held, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  princess  should  be  bled  in  the 
foot,  and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  this  remedy,  that  an 
emetic  should  be  subsequently  administered — the  whole 
science  of  medicine  under  Louis  XIV.  being  comprised  in 
these  two  operations,  which,  on  this  occasion,  however,  ut- 
terly failed  in  producing  any  amendment ;  while  on  the 
succeeding  day  the  disorder  increased  so  rapidly  that  those 
around  the  invalid  became  thoroughly  bewildered,  and  per- 
mitted every  one  who  chose  to  enter  her  chamber,  although 
the  king  was  still  seated  near  her  bed.  Toward  the  even- 
ing Louis  XIV.  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
tire, and  he  had  not  reached  the  door  of  the  palace  when 
she  expired.  At  the  foot  of  the  great  stair-case  he  was  as- 
sisted into  his  carriage,  drowned  in  tears,  and  so  crushed 
by  grief  that  he  returned  immediately  to  Marly  with  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  whose  anguish  was  equal  to  his  own ; 
while  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  courage  to  see  the 
dauphin  before  they  left  the  house  of  death. 

The  decease  of  the  young  and  amiable  princess  involved 
universal  mourning,  but  none  suffered  so  bitterly  as  her 
husband.  Her  apartment  had  been  immediately  above 
that  of  the  dauphin,  who,  when  banished  from  the  dying 
bed  of  the  sufferer  by  the  express  command  of  the  king, 
had  passed  hours  of  agony,  listening  to  every  sound  ;  but 
as  those  which  were  now  to  succeed  would  necessarily 
prove  even  more  unendurable,  he  was  at  length  prevailed 
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upon  to  leave  the  palace,  and  at  seven  in  the  morning  of 
the  13th  he  threw  himself  into  his  traveling-carriage  and 
was  conveyed  to  Marly,  where  he  had  scarcely  strength  to 
totter  to  his  room.  The  king,  who  was  immediately  ap- 
prised of  his  arrival,  hastened  to  weep  with  him  over  their 
mutual  loss ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  looked  attentively  into 
his  countenance,  than  he  was  startled  at  the  change  that 
the  last  two  days,  during  which  they  had  not  met,  had  pro- 
duced in  his  whole  appearance,  for  his  eyes  were  dilated 
and  flamed  with  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  while  his  face  was 
covered  with  livid  stains.  Louis  XIV.,  alarmed  by  these 
fatal  symptoms,  with  which  he  had  unfortunately  become 
too  familiar,  instantly  summoned  his  physicians,  who  de- 
clared the  dauphin  to  be  seriously  indisposed,  and  advised 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  retiring  to  his  bed.  Their  advice 
was  followed,  and  once  more  the  poor  old  king  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  terrors  of  another  death- 
scene. 

On  the  morrow  the  mysterious  disease  had  made  alarm- 
ing progress,  and  the  prince  announced  his  conviction  that 
he  was  noi!  destined  to  survive  many  days ;  but  this  was  so 
frightful  an  anticipation  that  his  physicians  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  such  a  result.  On  the  17th,  however, 
his  agony  became  so  intense  that  he  declared  his  entrails 
were  on  fire,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  sent  to  request 
that  the  king  would  permit  him  to  receive  the  holy  com- 
munion in  his  chamber.  This  was  conceded  ;  and  at  half- 
past  seven  he  partook  of  the  sacrament,  which  he  survived 
only  one  hour. 

When  the  fatal  truth  was  conveyed  to  the  aged  and  heart- 
stricken  monarch,  who  sat  on  his  velvet  cushions  in  the 
apartment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  his  head  bent 
down  upon  his  breast,  and  his  fingers  tightly  clasped  over 
the  hand  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  who  was  seated  at  his  feet, 
he  flung  his  arms  passionately  about  the  neck  of  the  young 
priTice,  exclaiming  in  an  accent  of  anguish  which  sounded 
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like  the  last  cry  of  despair — "  Alas,  my  son,  you  alone  are 
now  left  to  me  !" 

It  was  a  terrible  moment,  and  the  heart  of  the  monarch 
sunk  under  the  sense  of  his  bereavement.  He  dared  not 
look  back  upon  the  past,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  con- 
templation of  the  future.  Death  was  about  him  on  every 
side,  smiting  down  the  young  and  the  great,  and  making 
his  gilded  palace  at  once  a  marvel  and  a  mockery.  None 
talked  of  consolation,  for  none  knew  whence  it  could  come, 
and  the  gloom  had  fastened  alike  upon  the  hearts  of  all. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Bourgoyne,  the  title  of 
dauphin  descended  to  his  elder  son,  the  Duke  de  Bretagne, 
but  the  name  was  destined  to  be  unfortunate.  This  was 
the  third  son  of  the  unhappy  prince  who  had  borne  the 
same  designation.  Two  were  already  in  their  graves;  and 
only  sixteen  days  after  the  decease  of  their  father,  the  new 
dauphin  and  his  infant  brother,  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  sicken- 
ed in  their  turn.  The  king  felt  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
outstretched  against  his  house ;  and  on  the  first  announce- 
ment of  this  new  misfortune,  commanded  that  they  should 
both  be  baptized  upon  the  instant. 

The  Duke  de  Bretagne  had  just  attained  his  fifth  year, 
and  the  Duke  d'Anjou  his  second  ;  and  for  a  short  time 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  attack  might  prove  mere- 
ly to  be  one  of  those  transitory  indispositions  to  which  chil- 
dren are  frequently  subject.  This  error,  however,  was  of 
brief  duration,  for  on  the  second  day  the  Duke  de  Bre- 
tagne breathed  his  last,  and  the  same  funeral  car  conveyed 
to  the  vaults  of  St.  Denis  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the 
child. 

The  Duke  de  Bretagne  had  no  sooner  expired  than  the 
Duchess  de  Ventadour*  established  herself  at  the  bedside 
of  his  suffering  brother,  where,  assisted  by  her  women,  she 
took  the  whole  responsibility  upon  herself,  resisted  alike 

*  Mademoiselle  d'Houdincourt,  subsequently  Duchess  de  Ventadour, 
ajid  lady  of  honor  to  Madame. 
VOL.  II B  « 
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entreaties  and  menaces,  and  refused  to  allow  the  infant- 
prince  either  to  be  bled  or  to  swallow  any  drug  prescribed 
by  the  physicians.  Fearing,  moreover,  that  the  rumors  of 
poison  which  were  daily  gaining  ground  were  only  too  well 
founded,  she  procured  from  a  friend  an  antidote,  which  she 
had  received  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  by  which  her 
own  life  had  been  some  time  before  preserved  ;  and  to 
this  antidote,  which  she  immediately  administered  to  the 
Duke  d'Anjou,  his  escape  from  death  was  universally  at- 
tributed.* 

This  opinion  was  the  more  feasible  as  the  cry  of  poison 
had  become  general,  and  the  unfortunate  dauphin  had  been 
so  fully  convinced  of  the  nature  of  his  malady,  that  it  was 
ascertained  he  had  sent,  while  upon  his  bed  of  death,  to 
entreat  the  monarch  to  be  careful  of  his  own  life,  and  to 
avoid  all  contact  with  whatever  did  not  reach  him  through 
sure  and  trustworthy  hands.  In  this  frightful  conviction 
he  had  himself  expired ;  and  in  this  frightful  conviction 
the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  already  bowed  beneath  the 
infirmities  of  age  and  the  pressure  of  moral  suffering,  was 
destined  to  live  on,  powerless  against  the  evil  which  was 
mowing  down  all  he  loved,  and  haunted  by  the  apprehen- 
sion that  he  might,  in  his  turn,  become  its  victim. 

Nor  was  the  outstretched  hand  of  destruction  yet  with- 
drawn. On  the  4th  of  May,  1714,  after  an  illness  of  four 
brief  days,  the  Duke  de  Berri,  to  whom,  in  his  hour  of 
bitter  bereavement  Louis  XIV.  had  clung,  as  to  the  last 
prop  of  his  declining  age,  expired  under  an  exhibition  of 
the  same  symptoms  which  had  destroyed  his  brother.  He 
had  just  attained  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  was  the  hand- 
somest and  the  most  amiable  of  the  three  sons  of  Mon- 
SEIGNEUR,  but  also  the  most  ignorant,  his  preceptors  never 
having  succeeded  in  enabling  him  to  do  more  than  read  and 
write — a  fact  which  had  the  effect,  when  he  had  reached 
manhood,  of  rendering  him  so  diffident  that  he  never  ven- 
*  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Siccle. 
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tured  to  converse  with  any  one  save  his  most  intimate 
friends,  lest  he  should  expose  himself  by  the  utterance  of 
some  absurdity. 

Once  more  the  fearful  outcry  which  had  already  desola- 
ted France  was  heard  ;  and  this  time  its  echo  penetrated 
not  only  throughout  the  capital,  but  even  into  the  provinces 
and  foreign  nations,  which  witnessed  with  terror  and  indio-- 
nation  the  determined  progress  of  a  crime  that  threatened 
to  leave  the  throne  of  France  shorn  of  all  natural  support, 
and  the  last  years  of  an  aged  monarch  isolated  and  hope- 
less. 

Of  the  existence  of  poison  in  this  case,  also,  no  doubt 
could  indeed  remain  ;  and  although  the  French  people, 
guided  to  such  a  suspicion  by  some  unacknowledged  but 
powerful  influence,  still  continued  to  fasten  the  crime  upon 
the  Duke  d'Orleans,  it  is  rendered  probable  by  circum- 
stances that  in  this  instance  it  might  have  been  justly 
traced  to  another  hand.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  a  short 
period  only  before  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  had  been 
outraged  by  the  insolence  of  his  wife's  chamberlain,  to  a 
degree  which  had  induced  him  to  complain  with  considera- 
ble bitterness  to  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  his  friend  and  con- 
fidant, of  the  indignities  to  which  he  was  exposed  through 
her  irregularities,  to  which  his  eyes  had  been  at  length  re- 
luctantly opened.  In  reply,  St.  Simon  declared  that  His 
Royal  Highness  was  too  forbearing,  and  would  do  well  to 
complain  to  the  king  of  the  disgrace  which  the  duchess 
was  constantly  entailing  upon  both  herself  and  him  ;  and 
this  advice  he  followed  up  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
dishonored  husband  some  letters  of  which  he  had  become 
possessed,  that  had  passed  between  Madame  de  Berri  and 
her  chamberlain,  and  among  others,  one  in  which  she  pio- 
posed  to  elope  with  him,  together  with  his  reply,  wherein 
lie  declined  to  take  a  step  that  must  inevitably  ruin  his  for- 
tunes. 

The  poor  young  duke  had  no  sooner  glanced  over  the  cor- 
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respondence  with  a  burning  brow  and  a  flashing  eye,  than 
he  declared  his  determination  forthwith  to  submit  these 
documents  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  demand  an  immediate 
separation  from  his  guilty  wife  ;  but  as  the  king  was  at  the 
time  at  Rambouillet,  and  private  business  delayed  M.  de 
Berri's  departure  for  a  few  hours,  the  duchess  was  inform- 
ed in  the  interval  of  the  animated  conversation  which  he 
had  held  with  his  confidant — a  fact  which  she  had  no 
sooner  ascertained,  and  combined  with  his  recent  departure 
for  Rambouillet,  than  she  instantly  suspected  the  motive 
of  his  sudden  visit  to  the  monarch,  and  ordering  her 
carriage  without  the  delay  of  a  moment,  she  followed  him 
with  such  speed  that  she  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  after 
him.  These  had,  however,  sufficed  to  afford  the  prince 
time  to  display  the  damning  proofs  of  her  guilt,  upon  which 
he  was  already  expatiating  when  Madame  deBerri  appeared. 

"  How  is  this,  sir  ?"  asked  the  king  as  she  approached  : 
"  you  talk  to  me  of  an  elopement,  and  the  duchess  is  at 
Rambouillet !" 

"  What  brings  you  here,  madam  1"  demanded  the  duke, 
angrily. 

*'  I  come,  sir,"  replied  the  beautiful  delinquent,  so  soon 
as  she  had  calmly  performed  her  salutations  to  the  monarch 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  to  reproach  you  for  the  dis- 
courtesy of  not  having  desired  me  to  accompany  you  in  so 
agreeable  a  visit." 

"  You  have  lost  all  shame  !"  furiously  exclaimed  the  out- 
raged husband. 

"  Because  I  come  alone  V  asked  the  duchess,  with  an 
affectation  of  ingenuousness ;  "you  know  I  am  not  timid." 

"  Well  might  you  be  so,  madam,  nevertheless,"  gasped 
out  the  prince,  holding  toward  her  the  fatal  letters  which  he 
Btill  clutched  in  his  trembling  hand,  "aware  as  you  are 
that  I  here  hold  the  proofs  of  your  dishonor." 

"You  surely  jest!"  retorted  the  duchess,  with  bitter  irony; 
"  or  it  may  be  tliat  the  memory  of  Your  Royal   Highness 
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is  deficient  upon  certain  points.  1  believe  that  two  years 
ago  we  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  which  I  have  re- 
mained faithful,  while  you  violate  it ;  and  yet  you  are  the 
Derson  who  complain." 

"  Must  I,  then,  shut  my  eyes  to  your  disgraceful  in- 
trigues 1" 

"  I  have  been  indulgent  on  this  point  to  Your  Royal 
Highness." 

"  No  more  of  this,"  interposed  the  king,  indignantly  ; 
"  such  recriminations  are  unbecoming  to  your  rank,  and  in 
my  presence." 

"  I  only  request  of  Your  Majesty  to  shut  up  my  wife 
forthwith  in  a  convent,"  cried  the  exasperated  duke. 

"And  I  merely  beg  to  suggest  to  you,  sire,  the  expedi- 
ency of  consigning  my  husband  on  the  instant  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,"  was  the  contemptuous  retort  of  the  duchess. 

The  words  had,  however,  scarcely  escaped  her  lips  when 
she  received  a  violent  kick  from  the  heavy  traveling-boot 
of  the  prince,  which  flung  her  into  the  arms  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  ;  and  she  had  no  sooner  recovered  the  shock 
than,  without  one  word  of  leave-taking  even  to  the  monarch, 
with  a  heightened  color,  and  a  haughty  step,  she  regained 
her  carriage,  and  returned  with  all  speed  to  Versailles. 

"  I  may  have  received  no  physical  injury,"  she  remarked 
coldly,  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  household,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  find  consolation  for  the  insult  in  her  bodily 
escape  ;  "  that  is  indeed  possible ;  but  the  mark  will  re- 
main 7iere" — and  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  XIV.,  outraged  by  the  disrespect  with 
which  his  presence  had  been  forgotten  or  disregarded  by 
his  grandson,  had,  in  the  first  impulse  of  his  displeasure, 
raised  his  cane  to  strike  him  ;  but  already  alarmed  at  his 
own  violence,  and  blushing  at  the  immanly  action  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  toward  a  woman,  the  Duke  de  Berri 
hastily  withdrew. 

Mutual  error  rendered  mutual  forgiveness,  or  at  least  its 
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semblance,  essential  both  to  M.  and  Madame  de  Berri ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  duchess  professed  herself  satisfied 
with  the  apology  offered  by  His  Royal  Highness ;  while 
ihe  king,  glad  to  be  so  easily  rid  of  an  affair  which  had 
originally  threatened  a  more  serious  result,  affected  to 
forget  his  own  share  of  the  affront. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Louis  XIV.  held  a  wolf-hunt  in  the 
forest  of  Marly,  and  among  those  who  followed  the  chase 
were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berri,  both  of  whom  were 
in  high  health  and  spirits.  The  run  was  a  long  one ;  and 
the  prince,  with  whom  this  was  a  favorite  sport,  having 
ridden  hard,  had  become  ultimately  heated,  and  was  perish- 
ing with  thirst  when  he  encountered  the  duchess,  of  whom 
he  inquired  whether  she  or  some  person  of  her  suite  could 
give  him  a  draught  of  liquid  of  any  description.  The 
duchess  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  handed  to  him  from 
the  pocket  of  her  carriage  a  small  bottle  in  a  red  morocco 
case,  in  which,  as  she  affirmed,  she  always  carried  a  small 
quantity  of  exquisite  ratafia,  in  the  event  of  overfatigue. 
The  prince  seized  it  with  avidity,  drained  it  to  the  last  drop, 
declared  it  to  be  excellent,  and  returned  the  empty  bottle 
to  the  duchess. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you  so  opportunely,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Berri  with  a  smile  ;  and  so  they  parted. 

A  few  hours  subsequently  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  breathed  his  last.* 

This  extraordinary  adventure,  however,  never  became 
public,  and  suspicion  still  pointed  toward  the  Duke  d'Or- 
leans,  who,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  palace  to  sprinkle 
the  body  of  the  Duke  de  Berri  with  holy  water,  was  sub- 
jected, on  his  way,  to  the  bitter  insults  of  an  exasperated 
populace,  and  heard,  as  he  passed  along,  the  most  atro- 
cious accusations  heaped  upon  his  head  without  restraint  or 
measure.  Many  pointed  toward  him  with  outstretched 
fingers  and  dark  threats,  and  the  mob  appeared  to  have 
*  Chroniques  de  I'CEil  de  BcEuf. 
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difficulty  in  permitting  him  to  pursue  his  journey  without 
personal  aggression.  At  the  funeral  these  demonstrations 
were  renewed  with  tenfold  violence  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  accents 
of  sorrow,  nothing  was  heard  save  menaces  of  vengeance  ; 
while  so  great  was  the  public  fury,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  take  measures  for  his  safety.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Palais-Royal,  before  which  the  procession  passed, 
the  tumult  became  at  length  so  menacing,  that  for  some 
moments  a  deed  of  violence  was  apprehended  ;  but  the  sen- 
sation ultimately  exhaled  itself  in  execrations  and  abuse ; 
and,  meanwhile,  the  indignation  of  the  courtiers,  although 
more  restrained,  was  not  less  marked.  Few  among  them 
sought  even  to  conceal  the  horror  which  they  felt  toward 
the  pi'ince,  and  when  he  attempted  to  address  them,  turn- 
ed away  gloomily,  inquiring  one  of  the  other,  if  so  atrocious 
a  crime  were,  indeed,  destined  to  remain  unpunished,  or 
if  justice  would  yet  be  done. 

The  same  dark  suspicion  had  gained  even  the  king  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  In  default  of  direct  heirs,  the 
Duke  d'Orleans  became  the  rightful  sovereign  of  France, 
and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  knowledge  that  the  un- 
fortunate prince  was  addicted  to  chemistry,  and  had  even 
erected  a  laboratory,  where,  assisted  by  his  chemist  Hom- 
berg,  he  amused  himself  in  experiments  at  that  period  at 
once  extraordinary  and,  in  the  public  estimation,  closely 
allied  to  magic,  sufficed  to  fasten  upon  him  the  accusation 
of  the  foulest  murders, 

Louis  XIV.  was  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years;  the 
poisoned  chalice  appeared  forever  at  his  own  lips ;  he  was 
oppressed  by  the  fearful  mystery  which  enveloped  him  ; 
and  any  light,  however  horrible,  thrown  upon  the  fatal 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  years,  seemed  to  his  shrinking 
spirit  preferable  to  the  darkness  by  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  surrounded.  He  had  supported  the  death  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri  with  a  firmness  which  astonished  all  about 
him,  and  had  commanded  that  the  body  of  his  grandson 
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should  not  be  opened,  for  he  shuddered  at  a  renewal  of 
the  horrors  through  which  he  had  already  passed  ;  and  the 
funeral  was  no  sooner  performed  than  he  terminated  the 
mourning  at  Versailles. 

The  court  was  at  this  junctui-e  divided  into  two  distinct 
parties.  The  one  was  composed  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  who  were  represented  by  the  houses  of  Orleans, 
Conde,  and  Conti,  and  all  those  scions  of  pure  and  ancient 
race,  who  gloried  in  their  ability  to  display,  above  iho 
portals  of  their  palaces  and  on  the  panels  of  their  equi- 
pages, a  shield  unsullied  by  the  bar  of  bastardy ;  and  to  these 
were  attached  the  dukes  and  peers  whose  interests  were 
involved  in  the  same  cause  :  while  the  opposite  faction  was 
that  of  the  legitimated  princes,  and  consisted  of  the  Duke 
du  Maine,  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  and  the  other  natural 
children  of  the  king;  strengthened,  moreover,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  whom  they  had  ex- 
tended a  hope  that  she  should  yet  become  the  recognized 
and  acknowledged  queen  of  France.  The  first  party  based 
their  claims  upon  their  legal  rights,  and  the  second  upon 
their  acquired  privileges. 

The  latter  struck  the  first  blow,  and  it  was  a  heavy  one. 
The  Duke  d'Orleans  became  branded  as  an  assassin. 

The  principal  motive  of  this  heartless  and  miserable 
calumny  was  to  deprive  the  prince  of  his  right  of  regency 
during  the  minority  of  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  which  must, 
should  the  plot  prove  successful,  necessarily  revert  to  the 
Duke  du  INlaine  ;  and  Le  Tellier,  the  confessor  of  Louis 
XIV.,  conscious  of  the  undisguised  hatred  of  the  prince 
toward  the  Jesuits,  of  whose  order  he  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  representatives,  lent  himself  without  hesitation  to 
the  faction  of  the  bastards  ;  and  thus,  while  the  populace 
vented  their  invectives  in  the  public  streets  against  the 
Duke  d'Orleans,  Le  Tellier  labored,  less  audibly  but  even 
more  effectively  in  the  confessional  ;  repeating  without 
compunction  to  his  august  penitent,  that  the  death  of  every 
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prince  of  the  royal  house  advanced  his  nephew  one  step 
nearer  to  the  throne;  expatiating  upon  his  hidden  studies 
as  a  work  of  destruction  rather  than  of  improvement,  and 
compelling  the  harassed  and  bewildered  monarch  to  lend 
a  quailing  ear  to  the  outcry  of  a  bribed  rabble,  who,  on 
seeing  the  prince  leave  the  palace,  yelled  out  their  execra- 
tions within  the  very  hearing  of  their  sovereign. 

The  Duke  d'Orleans  was,  meanwhile,  a  prey  to  the  most 
violent  mental  anguish.  The  Marquis  de  Canillac,  one  of 
his  fastest  fiiends,  made  his  way  on  one  occasion  through 
the  excited  mob,  and  entered  his  apartment,  where  he 
found  him  extended  upon  the  floor  in  a  state  of  the  most 
gloomy  despair,  from  which  his  remonstrances  were,  for  a 
considerable  time,  unable  to  arouse  him  ;  but  once  awak- 
ened from  his  stupor  of  agony,  he  declared  his  resolution 
to  justify  himself  to  the  king. 

His  entrance  was  not  forbidden,  though  the  reception 
which  he  met  was  stern  and  cold  ;  but  the  prince  had  al- 
ready suffered  too  much  to  be  discouraged  by  a  bent  brow, 
and  he  hastened  to  inform  the  monarch  that  he  came  as  a 
suppliant,  to  entreat  that  he  might  be  arrested  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Bastille,  to  be  forthwith  put  upon  his  trial. 
A  smile  of  disdainful  distrust  settled  upon  the  lip  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  he  replied  that  he  would  not  suffer  so  foul  a 
subject  to  be  made  the  cause  of  further  scandal  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  duke  would  do  so  at  his  peril ;  adding 
that  if  he  presented  himself  at  the  fortress,  he  should  allow 
him  to  remain  there. 

The  prince  then  suggested  that  at  least  his  chemist  Rom- 
berg should  be  imprisoned,  in  order  that  by  the  evidence 
adduced  upon  his  trial  he  might  himself  be  justified;  but 
the  king,  perplexed,  uncertain,  and  irritated  between  the 
conflicting  interests  which  he  was  called  upon  to  judge, 
turned  his  back  upon  him  before  he  had  concluded  his 
appeal,  and  left  the  apartment. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  the  duke  ascertained  that  Hom- 
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berg  had  suiTeiidered  himself,  and  was  already  a  prisoner 
in  the  Bastille ;  and  he  had  scarcely  informed  his  family  of 
the  reception  which  he  had  experienced  from  the  king, 
when  he  received  a  message  from  the  chancellor,  Pontchar- 
train,  entreating  him  not  to  risk  another  personal  appeal  to 
the  sovereign,  and  pledging  himself  that  he  would  imme- 
diately see  the  monarch  in  his  behalf,  and  represent  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  must  inevitably  accrue  to 
the  state  from  a  trial  involving  the  life  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal.  The  Duke  d'Orleans,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  accepted  this  mediation,  and  accompanied  by  all 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  his  party,  departed  for  St. 
Cloud,  there  to  await  the  result  of  the  king's  interview 
with  M.  de  Pontchartrain. 

The  almost  royal  procession  of  the  princes,  as  they  left 
the  city,  was  so  numerous,  so  noble,  and  so  magnificent, 
that  for  once  the  duke  passed  on  unimpeded;  and  he  had 
not  long  established  himself  at  St.  Cloud  ere  he  received 
the  welcome  intelligence  that,  after  a  long  audience,  in 
which  the  king  had  fully  recognized  his  innocence,  the 
minister  had  received  an  order  to  liberate  Romberg  from 
his  captivity. 

Nevertheless,  Louis  XIV.  never  overcame  his  distrust 
of  his  brother's  son  ;  and  although  in  private  he  passed 
hours  in  his  chair,  with  clasped  hands  and  bent  head, 
evidently  absorbed  by  the  most  bitter  reflections,  he  still 
possessed  sufficient  self-control  to  devour  his  grief  in  pub- 
lic, and  continued  as  accessible  as  before.  All  these  do- 
mestic miseries  had  fallen  upon  him  at  the  close  of  a  long 
and  disastrous  war,  and  at  a  time  when  his  kingdom  was 
the  prey  of  famine  :  but  still  he  strove  to  carry  his  head 
erect  before  his  subjects,  and  to  enact  the  monarch  to  the 
last,  however  wretched  might  be  his  solitary  moments. 
And  they  were  wretched  ;  for  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  at  the  very  period  in  which  he  most  needed 
support  and   consolation   the   affection  of  his  people  had 
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become  alienated  by  the  disorder  of  the  public  finances,  to 
which  he  could  apply  no  remedy  ;  while  his  unbounded 
confidence  in  Pere  le  Tellier,  by  whom  it  was  abused, 
added  to  their  discontent. 

They  had  forgiven  the  errors  of  his  manhood,  but  they 
could  not  pardon  the  weakness  of  his  old  age. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  du  Maine  exerted,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  all  the  privileges  of  royalty;  and  had  no  longer  a 
wish  ungi-atified,  save  that  the  regency  should  be  wrested 
from  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  and  devolve  upon  himself. 

It  was  far  otherwise,  however,  with  the  monarch,  whose 
cup  of  bitterness  was  not  yet  full.  The  Duchess  de  Berri, 
now  a  widow,  was  the  only  legitimate  princess  who  re- 
mained of  an  age  to  preside  over  his  court,  and  her  con- 
duct from  the  first  period  of  her  marriage  had  been,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  of  the  most  revolting  description. 
Fascinating  in  her  conversation,  but  perfidious  from  a  mere 
love  of  falsehood,  she  possessed  no  one  virtue  to  redeem 
her  many  and  unblushing  vices.  The  pride  which  caused 
her  upon  every  opportunity  to  insult  her  mother  with  the 
stain  upon  her  birth,  by  which  she  was  disabled  from  com- 
peting with  herself,  and  her  arrogance  in  assuming  prece- 
dence of  her  upon  every  state  occasion  ;  her  contempt  for 
her  husband,  whose  mental  deficiencies  were  daily  the 
subject  of  her  sarcasms,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which 
she  opposed  his  will,  whenever  he  ventured  to  express  it, 
were,  unfortunately,  only  her  minor  defects;  and  thus  the 
stately  court  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  punctilious  circle  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  the  elegant  society  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bourgoyne,  were,  at  the  very  period  of  his  life  when  Louis 
XIV.,  at  length  disenchanted  of  the  greatness,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  vices  of  this  world,  was  seeking  to  purify 
his  heart  and  to  exalt  his  thoughts,  that  they  might  be- 
come more  meet  for  heaven,  superseded  by  the  orgies 
of  a  wanton,   who,  with    unabashed  brow,  and  unshrink- 
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ing  eye,  carried  her  intrigues  even  into  the  very  saloon  of 
Marly. 

The  blood  of  Madame  de  Montespan  had  not  belied 
itself. 

Turn  whithersoever  he  would,  therefore,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  surrounded  by  mortification,  gloom,  and  dis- 
appointment ;  and  even  his  most  intimate  circle,  his  most 
cherished  retirement,  was  invaded  by  remorse  and  regret. 
He  could  not  look  forward  ;  for  even  Louis  XIV.,  at  seventy- 
two,  could  not  speculate  upon  a  future,  while  the  most 
glorious  portions  of  the  past  were  tainted  by  error,  injus- 
tice, and  ambition ;  and  these  vanished,  what  had  remained  ] 
He  could  not  reflect  upon  the  sinister  events  of  his  reign, 
particularly  of  those  which  were  yet  recent,  without  be- 
coming the  victim  of  the  most  fearful  and  harassing  suspi- 
cions. Richard  in  his  war-tent  never  contemplated  a  train 
of  more  appalling  shadows  than  those  evoked  by  the  mem- 
ory of  Louis  XIV.,  as  he  sat,  supported  by  cushions  and 
])illo\ved  upon  velvet,  in  his  sumptuous  apartment.  Hen- 
rietta of  England,  the  Queen  of  Spain  her  daughter,  the 
dauphin,  the  fair  and  fond  Duchess  de  Bourgoyne  and  her 
child,  and  last  of  all  the  Duke  de  Berri,  the  sole  prop  left 
to  that  throne  which  must  soon  be  empty,  save  a  frail 
infant — such  were  the  shapes  that  haunted  his  last  reveries  ; 
and  well  might  the  pale  old  man  in  his  solitary  moments 
bend  down  the  proud  head  which  had  no  longer  strength 
to  bear  a  crown,  and  eschewing  the  arrogance  of  those 
years  in  which  he  had  assumed  the  bearing  of  a  demi-god, 
confess  to  his  own  heart  that  he  was  human. 
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Moral  Lassitude  of  Louis  XIV. — Indecision  on  the  Question  of  the  Re- 
gency— Persecutions  of  his  Private  Circle — The  Duchess  du  Maine 
and  her  Children ;  they  are  declared  eligible  to  succeed  to  the 
Crown — Retirement  of  M.  de  Pontchartrain;  he  is  succeeded  by  M. 
Voisin — Party  Arguments — Council  of  Regency — The  Will  concealed 
— Remorse  of  Louis  XIV. — Reception  of  the  Persian  Ambassador — 
Illness  of  the  King — Premature  Dispatches — Review  of  the  House- 
hold Troops — Anxiety  of  the  King  to  conceal  his  Decay — Anxiety  of 
the  Duchess  du  Maine — A  Marriage  refused — A  tardy  Confidence — 
Last  Hours  of  Louis  XIV. — Was  Louis  XIV.  a  Jesuit  ? — Indifference 
of  the  Nation  to  his  Death — A  parting  Scene — Louis  XIV.  and  his 
Successor — Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Captain  of  the  Body- 
Guard — Madame  de  Maintenon's  Departure  for  St.  Cyr — The  last  Ago- 
ny— Death  of  Louis  XIV. — "  The  King  is  dead  !  Long  live  the  King!'' 

In  such  a  state  of  moral  lassitude  as  that  by  which  Louis 
XIV.  was  now  oppressed,  he  was  little  able  to  contend 
against  the  intrigues  of  an  uncompromising  faction ;  and 
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thus,  althougli  not  blind  to  the  interested  views  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  persecuted  to  effect  a  measure  repugnant 
alike  to  his  principles  and  to  his  feelings,  he  gradually 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  even  if  he  could  not  be 
convinced,  by  the  specious  sophistry  of  their  arguments. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  declared  himself  convinced  of  the 
innocence  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  of  the  fuul  charges  which 
had  been  made  against  him  ;  but  the  mystery  was  yet  un- 
solved— that  innocence  was  but  presumptive  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  immoral  habits,  atheistical  principles, 
and  reckless  disposition  of  the  prince,  were  ill  suited  to 
the  responsible  position  to  which  his  birth  had  called  him. 

The  Duke  d'Anjou  was  yet  an  infant ;  it  was  an  ex- 
istence as  yet  unformed,  a  heart  and  a  mind  yet  to  be 
shaped  and  fashioned,  and,  above  all,  it  was  a  life  to  be  pre- 
served ;  a  king  to  be  reared  to  manhood,  alike  for  his  own 
nation  and  for  all  Europe  ;  and  as  these  things  were  daily 
murmured  into  his  aching  ears,  despite  himself  he  shud- 
dered and  he  doubted. 

Nevertheless  the  measure  was  one  of  such  vital  im- 
portance that  the  king  still  hesitated  ;  and  assured  that  this 
hesitation  must  be  concluded  by  other  means  than  those  of 
persuasion,  Madame  de  Maintenon  became  convinced  that 
a  systematic  neglect,  and  the  deprivation  of  that  support 
which  had  hitherto  been  afforded  with  officious  zeal  to  the 
dependent  monarch,  would  alone  tend  to  make  him  con- 
scious of  his  actual  position.  In  accordance  with  this 
cruel  policy,  therefore,  both  the  Duke  du  Maine  and  her- 
self suddenly  became  silent,  serious,  and  frequently  even 
gloomy,  never  replying  save  when  they  were  directly  ad- 
dressed, and  then  answering  only  in  monosyllables.  The 
great  age  of  the  king  and  his  peculiar  position  not  per- 
mitting him  to  seek  amusement  beyond  his  own  imme- 
diate circle,  he  was  consequently  condemned  to  the  monot- 
onous routine  of  music  and  cards,  which  was  now  ren- 
dered doubly  irksome  by  the  want  of  that  enlivening  con- 
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versation  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  indebted  for  its 
greatest  charm  ;  and  this  privation  was  the  more  felt  that 
he  was  now  subjected  to  it  for  the  first  time.  The  ladies 
who  habitually  composed  the  society  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  who  were  not  in  the  secret  of  this  new  strata- 
gem, strove  for  a  time  to  raise  her  spirits,  believing  them 
to  be  depressed  by  some  unacknowledged  annoyance  ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  that  their  zeal  was  unwelcome,  and, 
embarrassed  by  a  mystery  which  they  could  not  fathom, 
they  became  in  their  turn  taciturn  and  ill  at  ease  ;  and 
thus  the  monarch  found  himself  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  melancholy  and  constraint,  which  unneiTed 
bis  mind  and  destroyed  his  energies. 

The  Duchess  du  Maine  wielded,  moreover,  another 
weapon.  When  the  old  king  caressed  her  children,  she 
wept  over  them,  and  when  he  would  have  made  them  the 
companions  of  his  drive,  she  hurried  them  away,  not  dar- 
ing, as  she  declared,  to  exhibit  them  in  public  while  so 
dark  a  stain  rested  upon  their  birth.  At  olher  times  she 
affected  to  shrink  from  collision  with  the  Duchess  d'Or- 
leans,  her  sister,  who,  by  her  marriage  with  the  nephew  ot 
the  king,  had  effaced  the  stigma  of  her  illegitimacy  ;  and 
when  the  aged  monarch,  heart-wrung  and  weary,  could 
bear  no  further  pang,  Madame  de  Maintenon  soothed  him 
by  recalling  to  his  recollection  that  he  had  but  to  will  it, 
and  these  trials  would  be  terminated  forever. 

Louis  XIV.  sighed  for  peace;  his  strength  was  sapped 
by  the  perpetual  murmurs  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and 
it  was  at  length  extorted  from  him,  in  one  of  those  moments 
of  moral  exhaustion,  that  the  children  of  the  Duke  du 
Maine  should  be  created  princes  of  the  blood,  with  all 
the  prerogatives  essential  to  that  dignity,  especially  the 
privilege  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  in  default  of  a  direct 
and  legitimate  heir.* 

But  although  he  suffered  this  concession  to  be  forced 
*  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent. 
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from  him,  and  found  the  immediate  recompense  of  his 
compliance  in  the  Tenewed  attentions  and  gayetyof  his  lit- 
tle circle,  the  king  was  nevertheless  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self; and  in  reply  to  the  self-gratulatory  acknowledgments 
of  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  and  the  equally  earnest  but 
more  measured  thanks  of  her  husband,  he  answered  sadly, 
and  even  sharply,  "  You  would  have  it  so ;  and,  therefore, 
should  you  find  that,  after  having  become  great  during  my 
lifetime,  you  are  reduced  to  insignificance  after  my  death, 
remember  that  it  has  been  your  own  work  ;  and  profit  by 
what  I  have  done,  should  it  be  in  your  power." 

The  Chancellor  Pontchartrain  no  sooner  ascertained  the 
aim  of  this  last  intrigue  than,  pretexting  his  advanced  age 
and  failing  health,  he  requested  his  dismission,  which  was, 
after  some  difficulty,  conceded,  and  his  place  supplied  by 
M.  Vuisin,*  who  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  the  Duke  du  Maine.  To  him  had  been 
intrusted  the  delicate  task  of  bringing  the  mind  of  the 
king  to  dwell  upon  a  future  in  which  he  could  bear  no 
part;  but  it  is  doubtful  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
his  aim,  had  not  the  domestic  persecutions  to  which  we 
have  alluded  come  in  aid  of  his  diplomacy. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  transaction  the  word 
Will  was  never  pronounced  before  Louis  XIV.;  he  was 
entreated  only  to  insure  the  observance  of  his  wishes  ;  nor 
was  he  fatigued  even  by  the  summary  of  these,  for  he  had 
those  about  him  who  prompted  every  measure,  reasoned 
upon  its  justice  and  validity,  and  combined  the  whole  with 
a  promptitude  and  sophistry  which  rendered  all  his  objec- 
tions of  no  avail.  In  vain  did  he  declare  that  the  birth  of 
the  Duke  d'Orleans  entitled  him  to  the  regency  ;  he  was 
answered  by  the  suspicion  of  poison  and  the  fact  of  prof- 
ligacy: and  when,  with  a  return  of  his  former  pride,  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  brook  that  his  last  wishes  should 
be  disregarded,  as  those  of  his  father  had  previously  been, 
♦  Son  of  a  councilor  of  state. 
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he  was  reminded  of  the  vast  discrepancy  which  had  ex- 
isted between  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  assured 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  controvert  his  own  pleasure  to 
the  end  of  time. 

This  avarice  of  power  was  the  weak  point  of  the  mon- 
arch ;  and  at  length,  as  we  have  stated,  the  victory  was 
obtained.  In  the  last  document  to  which  his  signature 
was  appended  he  established  a  council  of  regency,  over 
which  the  Duke  d'Orleans  was  to  preside,  to  which  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  was  to  be  called  when  he  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  whose  other  members 
were  to  be  the  Duke  du  IMaine,  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
the  chancellor,  four  marshals,  the  like  number  of  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  the  controller-general. 

In  this  council  every  measure  was  to  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  voices  ;  but  that  of  the  president  was  to  have 
weight  only  when  he  had  the  casting  vote,  while  the  per- 
son of  the  infant  monarch  was  to  be  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  collective  members. 

Moreover,  the  Duke  du  Maine  was  intrusted,  not  only 
with  the  education,  but  also  with  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
young  king,  with  absolute  control  over  the  body-guard  ;  and, 
in  case  of  his  decease,  the  same  privileges  were  to  descend 
to  the  Count  de  Toulouse;  while  the  Duke-Marshal  de 
Villeroy  was  appointed  governor,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Duke  du  Maine.  This  arrangement,  as  will  be  per- 
ceptible at  the  first  glance,  left  to  the  Duke  d'Orleans  no 
power  save  what  was  secured  to  him  by  law,  while  even 
that  was  burdened  with  precautions  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite his  indignation.* 

The  royal  will  was  no  sooner  completed  than  it  was  con- 
cealed in  a  cavity  opened  in  the  wall  of  a  tower  behind  the 
state  apartment,  where  it  was  inclosed  within  an  iron  door 
protected  by  three  different  keys,  one  of  which  was  deliv- 

*  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  Uiiiverselle  de  I'Europe,  par  le 
Pere  d'Avrigny. 
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ered  to  the  first  president  of  the  chambers,  a  second  to  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  third  to  the  public  registrar.  It 
was,  moreover,  accompanied  by  an  edict  which  forbade  it 
to  be  opened  before  the  death  of  the  king,  and  then  only 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  parliament,  the  princes, 
and  the  peers. 

As  Louis  XIV.  placed  these  documents  in  the  hands  of 
the  president,  he  said,  gloomily,  "  Here  is  my  will.  The 
example  of  the  kings,  my  predecessors,  and  even  that  of 
the  king,  my  father,  will  not  allow  me  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  what  may  happen  to  it ;  but  it  has  been  solicited  ; 
I  have  been  tormented  to  frame  it,  and  I  have  been  allow- 
ed neither  peace  nor  rest  till  I  complied.  I  have,  there- 
fore, purchased  comfort  through  its  means.  Take  it  away. 
Happen  to  it  what  may,  at  least  I  shall  now  be  left  quiet, 
and  hear  no  more  upon  the  subject."* 

This  incident  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  Louis  XIV.  was  subjected  during  the  later 
period  of  his  existence;  but,  despite  his  private  annoy- 
ances, he  continued  resolutely  to  hold  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment, and,  the  more  deeply  he  became  conscious  of  his 
physical  weakness,  the  more  determined  and  extraordinary 
were  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  state  firm 
and  intact. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  Louis  XIV.  appeared  in  all 
the  pomp  of  his  regality  was  at  the  reception  of  Mehemet- 
Riza-Beg,  the  soi-disant  Persian  ambassador.  The  most 
magnificent  preparations  were  made  for  the  ceremonial  of 
the  apocryphal  envoy,  and  the  dignified  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  the  gi-ay-haired  but  still  stately  monarch  ex- 
cited universal  comment  and  admiration.  The  departure 
of  the  ambassador  was,  however,  the  signal  for  renewed 
monotony ;  and  this  brief  interval  of  splendor  and  repre- 
sentation past,  the  king  resumed  his  usual  habits,  occupied 
himself  in  forming  treaties  and  renewing  alliances,  ar- 
*  Meinoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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ranged  his  papers  with  scrupulous  exactness,  burned  such 
as  he  did  not  desire  should  be  made  public,  and  even  dic- 
tated certain  minute  details  connected  with  the  ceremonial 
to  be  observed  toward  the  dauphin. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1715,  Louis  XIV.  rose  at  an  early 
hour  in  order  to  witness  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  having 
attentively  observed  it  in  all  its  phases,  he  complained,  to- 
ward the  evening,  of  extreme  fatigue.  Nevertheless  he 
supped  in  the  apartment  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri;  but,  feel- 
ing weary  and  exhausted,  left  the  table  and  immediately  re- 
tired to  bed.  A  rumor  forthwith  spread  that  the  king  was 
seriously  indisposed,  and  the  report  gained  ground  so  rap- 
idly that  the  several  foreign  ambassadors  dispatched  cou- 
liers  to  their  respective  courts  to  announce  the  intelligence 
— a  circumstance  which  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  mon- 
arch, who,  indignant  at  such  indecent  precipitancy,  and 
resolving  to  prove  that  he  was  yet  superior  to  the  decay  on 
which  they  based  their  faith,  commanded  that  preparations 
should  be  forthwith  commenced  for  a  grand  review  of  his 
household  troops. 

This  magnificent  exhibition  consequently  took  place  on 
the  20th  of  June,  when,  for  the  last  time,  the  several  troops 
of  gendarmes  and  light-horse,  in  their  state  uniforms,  de- 
filed in  front  of  the  terrace  of  Marly,  which  they  had  no 
sooner  done  than  the  monarch  appeared  at  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  palace,  habited  in  the  same  costume  which 
he  had  worn  in  his  earlier  years,  and  descending  the  mar- 
ble steps,  mounted  his  horse,  and  remained  four  hours  in 
the  saddle  under  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  envoys,  who  had 
already  announced  his  approaching  death  to  their  sover- 
eigns. 

This,  however,  was  the  expiring  effort  of  his  pride.  A 
short  time  subsequently  the  court  returned  to  Versailles; 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Louis  the  king  dined 
in  public;  but  his  evident  exhaustion,  and  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  countenance,  betrayed  the  violent 
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struggles  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself  in  order  to 
conceal  his  rapidly  approaching  decay.  The  repast  had 
scarcely  concluded  when  he  complained  of  indisposition, 
and  in  another  hour  he  was  attacked  by  fever. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  year  it  had  been  the  study 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  deceive  himself,  and  above  all,  to  deceive 
others,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  physical  debility  induced  by 
his  great  age.  He  had  risen  at  a  late  hour,  in  order  to 
curtail  the  fatigues  of  the  day;  received  his  ministers,  and 
even  dined,  in  his  bed ;  and  once  having  prevailed  upon 
himself  to  leave  it,  passed  several  hours  in  succession  in  his 
cushioned  chair.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  physician  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  exercise,  in  order  to  counteract 
his  tendency  to  revery  and  somnolency,  and  equally  in 
vain  that  he  reminded  him  of  the  swollen  and  discolored 
state  of  his  feet  and  ankles;  the  invalid  admitted  the  jus- 
tice of  his  arguments,  but  the  system  which  he  so  zealously 
advocated  alarmed  the  inci'easing  indolence  of  the  mon- 
arch, who  could  not  rise  from  his  seat  without  pain,  and 
would  never  attempt  to  do  so  until  all  his  attendants  had 
left  the  room,  lest  they  should  perceive  the  state  of  weak- 
ness to  which  he  was  reduced. 

Great,  therefore,  had  been  the  two  efforts  which  we 
have  described,  where  the  monarch  had  for  a  time  con- 
quered the  man,  and  where  pride  had  supplied  the  place 
of  strength.  The  only  exercise  which  he  ultimately  con- 
sented to  take  was  in  the  magnificent  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  was  wheeled  through  the  stately  avenues 
which  he  had  himself  planted,  in  a  bath-chair,  a  prey  to 
pain,  which  was  visibly  depicted  upon  his  countenance, 
but  which  he  supported  with  cold  and  silent  dignity,  too 
haughty  to  complain.  To  the  last  he  wore  rouge,  pre- 
served the  symmetry  of  his  figure  by  artificial  means,  and 
even  studied  to  observe  the  same  style  of  walk  and  gesture 
which  he  had  adopted  during  the  elasticity  of  youth.* 
♦  Versailles  Ancien  et  Moderne. 
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Although,  as  we  have  shown,  the  faction  of  the  legiti- 
matized princes  had  succeeded  in  wresting  from  Louis 
XIV.  a  will  favorable  to  their  interests,  they  were,  never- 
theless, not  suffered  to  inform  themselves  of  its  precise 
contents,  and  had  consequently  only  a  general  impression 
of  its  tendency  ;  and  so  long  as  the  monarch  remained  in 
health  this  imperfect  knowledge  had  sufficed  to  satisfy 
them  ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  ascertained  that  he  was,  in 
all  probability,  upon  his  death-bed,  than  the  Duchess  du 
Maine  urged  her  husband  to  explain  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  the  vital  necessity  of  their  comprehending,  not  only 
in  its  full  but  also  in  its  most  minute  bearings,  the  whole 
bent  and  nature  of  the  document,  in  order  that  they  might 
adopt  such  measures  as  should  appear  the  most  prudent 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  about  to  be 
placed. 

This  necessity  was  at  once  admitted  by  their  counselor  ; 
but  when  the  duke  proceeded  to  entreat  that  she  would 
obtain  the  desired  information  from  the  monarch,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  hesitated.  To  assail  his  sick-bed  with  such 
a  request  appeared  to  her  a  certain  method  of  incurring  his 
displeasure ;  and  she  shrunk  from  involving  herself  in  so 
gratuitous  a  risk.  The  urgency  of  M.  du  Maine,  however, 
bore  down  this  objection.  He  declared  that  at  such  a 
moment  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  king  to  have  any 
feeling  save  one  of  tenderness  toward  a  person  of  whose 
devotion  he  had  during  so  many  years  had  daily  and 
hourly  proofs;  and  at  length  reassured  by  this  argument, 
and  unable  to  resist  the  pleading  of  her  favorite  friend  and 
pupil,  she  consented  to  make  the  attempt. 

Skillfully,  however,  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  seized 
her  opportunity,  the  king  was  startled  by  the  inquiry.  He 
was  conscious  that  in  his  tenderness  for  his  illegitimate 
children,  he  had  already  in  a  great  degree  overpassed  the 
boundary  of  justice,  and  all  that  could  be  extorted  from 
him  was  his  consent  to  inform  them  of  what  they  desired 
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to  know  only  on  the  express  condition  that  they  would 
pledge  themselves  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  and  would 
adopt  no  measures  in  consequence. 

As  the  royal  compliance  was  rendered  nugatory  by 
these  restrictions,  the  Duke  du  Maine  considered  it  pru- 
dent to  decline  the  confidence,  but  he  ere  long  repented 
his  decision ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  repair  the  error, 
it  was  next  decided  that  the  faction  should  limit  their 
inquiries  to  the  simple  fact  of  the  succession,  and  entreat 
the  king  to  inform  them  whether  or  not  he  had  decided 
that  it  should  devolve  upon  the  King  of  Spain. 

This  question  he  answered  in  the  negative,  whence  they 
inferred  that  the  Duke  d'Orleans  must  necessarily  hold  a 
prominent  position,  be  it  what  it  might,  under  the  regency ; 
yet  they  declined  the  advances  which,  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  success  of  the  intrigue,  he  had  recently  made 
toward  a  reconciliation,  and  even  evaded  an  alliance,  at 
which  he  more  than  hinted,  between  Mademoiselle  de 
Valois,  his  daughter,  and  the  Prince  de  Dombes,  the  elder 
son  of  the  Duke  du  Maine.  It  is  true  that  the  king,  when 
it  was  mooted,  showed  some  disinclination  to  the  proposed 
marriage,  which  they  made  no  effort  to  remove  ;  while  the 
suo;Q:estion  also  involved  certain  minor  difficulties  that  were 
permitted  to  outweigh  its  obvious  advantages. 

To  this  fault  they  added  another  infinitely  more  serious, 
by  informing  the  Duke  d'Orleans  that  there  was  no  men- 
tion made  of  Philip  V.  in  the  royal  will — an  assurance 
which,  thanks  to  their  own  indiscretion,  at  once  convinced 
the  prince  of  the  stability  of  his  position. 

As  the  fatal  indisposition  of  Louis  XIV.  progressed, 
and  the  extreme  languor  under  which  he  suffered  con- 
vinced all  around  him  that  he  was  rapidly  drawing  near 
his  end,  the  alarm  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine  augmented, 
and  she  once  more  assailed  Madame  de  Maintenon  with 
entreaties  that  she  would  induce  the  king  to  speak  without 
reserve,  and  also  to  adopt  the  most  stringent  measures  to 
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insure  to  the  legitimatized  princes,  beyond  all  risk  of  fail- 
ure, the  privileges  to  which  they  had  attained. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Madame  de  Maintenon  met 
her  request  with  a  resolute  refusal,  and  declared  her  de- 
termination to  resist  every  attempt  which  might  be  made 
to  disturb  and  embitter  his  last  moments  ;  and  it  was  con- 
sequently freely,  and  without  solicitation,  that  the  monarch 
ultimately  imparted  to  the  Duke  du  Maine  all  the  clauses 
of  the  will.  In  vain  did  the  bewildered  listener  expostu- 
late with  him  upon  the  difficulties  to  which  he  should  be 
exposed  by  such  an  arrangement ;  in  vain  did  he  assure 
him  that  he  had  invested  him  with  an  authority  which, 
while  it  was  sufficiently  great  to  secure  to  him  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  was  still  too  limited  to  sup- 
port him  against  his  resentment ;  the  king  resisted  all  his 
arguments,  and  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  would  not 
alter  in  anywise  the  arrangements  that  he  had  made.* 

There  can  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  endeavor  to 
aggrandize  the  Duke  du  Maine,  Louis  XIV.  had  adopted 
measures  eminently  calculated  to  frustrate  his  object.  He 
might  have  foreseen  that,  in  subjecting  his  nephew  to  the 
ti'ammels  of  a  council  of  regency,  he  should,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  excite  his  indignation,  and  impel  him  to  at- 
tempt every  expedient,  however  extreme,  to  liberate  him- 
self from  such  a  thraldom ;  and  he  had  long  had  suf- 
ficient experience  of  the  hot  and  reckless  nature  of  the 
Duke  d'Orleans,  whose  habit  of  resisting  every  intrusion 
upon  his  individual  privileges  was  little  likely  to  desert 
him  in  a  conjuncture  which  involved  alike  his  power  and 
his  pride,  not  only  in  his  own  eyes  but  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  to  have  convinced  him  that  the  prince  would  not 
tamely  brook  so  glaring  an  affi'ont ;  nor  can  his  self-delu- 
sion, in  framing  such  a  will,  be  explained  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  the  inference,  that,  having  been  implicitly 
obeyed  throughout  his  life,  he  deemed  it  impossible  that 
*   Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent. 
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his  wishes  should  be  opposed  when  he  was  in  his  grave, 
forgetting  that  he  had  himself  disregarded  the  dying  in- 
junctions of  his  own  father. 

Return  we  to  the  suffering  monarch.  On  the  day  suc- 
ceeding his  attack,  the  king  declared  himself  considerably 
recovered,  and  commanded  a  concert,  during  which  the 
musicians  were  instructed  to  play  none  but  cheerful  melo- 
dies ;  and  they  had  already  ascended  the  orchestra,  when 
the  tapestry  hangings  of  the  royal  chamber,  which  had 
been  drawn  back,  were  suddenly  closed,  and  the  court 
physicians  were  summoned,  who  declared  the  condition  of 
the  king  to  be  so  precarious  that  expresses  were  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  his  confessor  and  the  Cardinal  de  Ro- 
han, who  both  arrived  in  great  haste  at  a  moment  when  the 
danger  of  dissolution  appeared  so  immediate,  that  while 
Le  Tellier  was  receiving  the  confession  of  his  illustrious 
penitent,  the  cardinal  hurried  to  the  chapel  in  search  of 
the  viaticum,  and  sent  to  desire  the  immediate  attendance 
of  the  curate  with  the  holy  oils. 

Two  of  the  king's  almoners  summoned  by  the  cardinal, 
a  few  of  the  inferior  domestics  of  the  palace  bearing  torches, 
two  of  the  physician's  private  servants,  and  lastly  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  were  all  who  followed  the  pyx  to  the  royal 
chamber,  by  a  private  stair-case  ;  and  not  more  than  a 
dozen  individuals  surrounded  the  dying-bed,  where  the 
cardinal  expatiated  to  the  expiring  monarch  upon  the  im- 
portance and  solemnity  of  this  great  and  closing  ceremony. 

The  aged  king  listened  firmly,  and  with  an  expression 
of  pious  devotion,  and  when  he  had  received  the  sacra- 
ment, and  touched  the  holy  oils,  all  who  had  been  present 
left  the  chamber,  save  the  chancellor  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  retired  than  a  small 
table  was  placed  beside  him,  upon  which  he  wrote  a  few 
lines  comprising  a  last  codicil  in  favor  of  the  Duke  du 
Maine  ;  and,  this  done,  fell  back  upon  his  pillow,  in  appa- 
rent tranquillity. 
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On  the  22d  of  August  mortification  had  taken  place  in 
one  of  his  legs,  and  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  whose  saloons 
had  for  some  time  been  totally  deserted,  found  himself 
suddenly  the  center  of  a  brilliant  cii'cle ;  but  an  empiric, 
who  declared  himself  capable  of  renewing  the  strength  of 
the  king  with  an  elixir  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the 
secret,  and  who  succeeded  in  inducing  his  attendants  to 
test  its  efficacy,  having  so  far  renovated  him  that  he  was 
enabled  to  swallow  a  small  portion  of  food,  and  moreover 
declared  that  he  would  in  time  restore  him  to  health,  the 
crowd  by  whom  the  prince  had  been  surrounded  was  so 
materially  diminished,  that  as  he  glanced  round  his  saloon 
he  said,  disdainfully,  "  Let  him  but  make  another  meal,  and 
I  shall  find  myself  alone." 

The  disease  was,  however,  mortal.  This  last  hope 
proved  fallacious,  and  the  king  felt  that  he  wag  beyond 
the  power  of  human  help.  In  his  extremity  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  prayer,  and  his  tranquillity  was  so  great 
that  it  was  attributed  to  the  rash  and  unmeasured  assu- 
rances of  his  confessor.  It  was  asserted  that  Anne  of 
Austria  had  on  one  occasion  exhorted  him  rather  to  strive 
to  emulate  his  grandfather  than  his  fathex',  and  when  he 
had  inquired  wherefore,  had  replied,  "  Because  at  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  the  nation  wept,  but  at  that  of  Louis 
XIII.  it  smiled."  This,  however,  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded, could  not  be  the  memory  by  which  his  dying  pillow 
was  now  smoothed  ;  for  after  a  reign  of  seventy-two  years, 
and  an  existence  of  seventy-seven,  sullied  by  the  vices  of 
his  early  life,  so  many  wars  recklessly  undertaken,  so  many 
human  lives  sacrificed,  so  many  taxes  inflicted  on  an  al- 
ready buidened  people,  it  could  not  be  that  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  subjects  gave  him 
this  calm,  and  taught  him  to  look  with  fearlessness  upon 
his  extinction. 

The  solution  of  the  enigma  was  consequently  supposed 
to  exist  in  a  report  which  had  for  some  time  been  whi?- 
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pered  at  court,  to  the  effect  that,  a  considerable  period 
before  his  ilhiess,  Pere  le  Tellier  had  induced  the  king  to 
become  a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which 
he  had  vaunted  the  privileges  and  plenary  indulgences, 
and  had  even  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  whatever 
might  be  the  sins  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  or  in  what- 
ever impossibility  he  found  himself  of  making  reparation  in 
this  world  to  those  whom  he  might  have  injured,  the  sim- 
ple fact  of  his  becoming  a  brother  of  the  Company  of  Jesus 
would  suffice  for  his  complete  exoneration,  and  infallibly 
induce  his  salvation. 

Such  assurances  as  these  could  not,  as  it  was  declared, 
have  failed  in  their  effect  upon  a  conscience  heavily  bur- 
dened, and  only  newly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  condi- 
tion; and,  accordingly,  it  was  asserted  that  the  king  had 
taken  the  vows  required  of  him,  and  instead  of  the  habit 
of  the  order,  had  been  invested  with  a  minute  sign  of  his 
confraternity,  in  the  shape  of  a  scapulary,  which  he  wore 
upon  his  bi'east ;  while  certain  prayers  and  pledges  which 
throughout  the  last  days  of  his  existence  were  exchanged 
between  himself  and  his  confessor,  and  which,  having  been 
partially  overheard,  were  not  recognized  as  the  religious 
exercises  commonly  used  before  death,  served  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  Louis  XIV,  was  indeed,  at  that  period,  a 
Jesuit. 

The  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  however,  even  while  recording 
this  suspicion,  proceeds  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  its  truth, 
by  adding,  that  as  his  own  curiosity  was  excited  upon  the 
subject,  he  inquired  in  confidence  of  Marechal,  the  king's 
principal  surgeon,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and 
from  whom  he  had  few  secrets,  if  such  indeed  were  the 
case  ;  when  he  was  positively  assured  that  the  report  had 
no  foundation  whatever,  and  even  detesting  Le  Tellier  as 
he  did,  Marechal  yet  declared  that  although  he  was  near 
the  king  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  he  had  never 
remarked  the  use  of  any  particular  formulaiy  of  pr;iyer  or 
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benediction  ;  while,  as  regarded  the  adoption  of  the  scap- 
ulary,  or  any  other  badge,  he  could  positively  declare  that 
the  king  wore  nothing  about  his  person  save  the  relics 
which  he  had  carried  for  years. 

Calm  as  he  appeared,  moreover,  Louis  XIV.  neverthe- 
less bitterly  expiated  upon  his  death-bed  the  faults  and 
excesses  of  his  past  life.  He  wept  over  the  profligacy  of 
his  youth,  which  he  publicly  avowed ;  deplored  the  mad- 
ness of  his  ambition,  by  which  he  had  brought  mourning 
into  every  corner  of  his  kingdom,  and  expressed  the  most 
earnest  regret  that  sufficient  time  had  not  been  afforded  to 
him,  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  to  leave  to  his  grand- 
son a  flourishing  nation  and  a  happy  people. 

That  he  had  failed  to  do  so  was  evident  throughout  his 
illness.  The  excessive  burden  of  taxation,  the  fluctuating 
currency,  and  the  discontent  of  the  parliament,  which  he 
had  subjected  to  slight  and  insult  throughout  the  whole 
duration  of  a  protracted  reign,  had  induced  every  class  of 
his  subjects  to  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  its  close ; 
while  even  at  court,  the  vvearisomeness  and  constraint  that 
had  prevailed  since  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
de  Bourgoyne  diminished,  in  a  very  perceptible  degree, 
the  anxiety  which  they  would  otherwise  have  undoubtedly 
evinced. 

Some  few,  however,  wept  at  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
monarch  ;  but  these  were  they  who  had  grown  old  with 
him,  and  must  necessarily  see  themselves  thrust  aside  to 
make  way  for  a  new  race  ;  those  whose  ideas  and  habits 
were  alike  becoming  antediluvian,  and  who  could  not 
conceal  even  from  themselves,  that  they  were  little  fitted 
to  figure  in  a  court,  which  would  be  ruled  by  a  dissipated 
regent,  and  a  king  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  boyhood. 
Not  even  his  successor  mourned  over  the  approach  of  a 
separation  which  must  be  eternal,  for  he  was  yet  too  young 
to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  loss  to  which  he  was  about 
to  be  subjected  by  the  failure   of  that  protection  which 
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would  have  been  his  best  security ;  while  the  Duke  d'Or- 
leans  looked  forward  to  the  demise  of  his  almost  octagena- 
rian  uncle  as  a  release  from  restraint  and  mortification. 

Nor  were  the  children  of  Louis  XIV. — those  children  to 
forward  whose  worldly  interests  he  had  forfeited  his  own 
sense  of  right — more  earnest  in  their  grief;  the  Princess 
de  Conti  indeed  exhibited  sorrow,  but  it  was  placid  and 
resigned  ;  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon  talked  of  her  affliction, 
but  pursued  her  intrigues  as  usual ;  while  the  Duchess 
d'Orleans  shed  showers  of  those  painless  tears  which  were, 
with  her,  ever  ready  upon  any  occasion  of  annoyance  or 
expediency.  The  Duke  du  Maine,  it  is  true,  struggled  to 
compose  a  countenance  of  decent  grief;  but  he  wore  the 
mask  loosely,  and  deceived  no  one,  while  the  Count  de 
Toulouse  preserved  a  cold  and  undemonstrative  deport- 
ment which  forbade  one  suspicion  of  regret.* 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  at  this  period  reached  her 
eightieth  year,  and  at  so  advanced  an  age  might  have  been 
more  readily  acquitted,  had  she  suffered  her  physical  weak- 
ness to  overpower  her  moral  faculties ;  but  such  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  To  her  Louis  XIV.  was  every  thing 
on  earth ;  in  him  her  affections,  her  ambition,  and  her 
hope  had  alike  been  concentrated,  and  she  appeared  to 
have  garnered  up  all  her  energies,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  supported  through  the  fearful  trial  which  was  so  rapidly 
approaching.  Watchful,  anxious,  and  unwearying,  she  sat 
beside  the  death-pillow  of  her  monarch  husband ;  he  who 
had  loved  her  well  enough  for  himself,  but  not  sufficiently 
for  his  pride — who  had  readily  made  her  his  wife,  but  who 
had  shrunk  from  making  her  his  queen. 

"  ^^y  g'ief  is  great,"  she  said  to  one  who  attempted 
consolation,  "  but  it  is  calm  and  unembittered.  I  shall 
weep  for  him  often,  but  my  tears  will  be  those  of  affection 
rather  than  regret,  for,  in  the  depth  of  my  heart,  his  truly 
Christian  end  will  give  me  joy."t 

*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon.  t  Memoires  de  la  Beaiimelle. 
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Her  watch  was  frequently  shared  by  the  Duke-Marshal 
da  Villeroy,  to  whom  the  monarch  was  greatly  attached, 
and  toward  the  close  of  his  existence,  having  called  him 
to  his  side,  he  said,  firmly, 

"  Marshal,  I  feel  that  I  am  dying;  when  all  is  over,  con- 
duct your  new  master  to  Vincennes,  and  cause  my  wishes 
to  be  observed."  Then,  having  sent  to  summon  the  Duke 
d'Orleans,  as  the  prince  approached  his  bed  he  made  a 
signal  to  those  who  were  about  him  to  retire,  which  they 
had  no  sooner  done  than  he  conversed  with  his  nephew  for 
a  considerable  time  in  so  low  a  voice  that  no  portion  of  the 
conversation  could  be  overheard.  After  his  death,  how- 
ever, the  duke  affirmed  that  in  this  last  interview  the  king 
had  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  affection  and  confidence, 
and  had  assured  him  that,  by  the  dispositions  contained  in 
his  will,  he  had  preserved  to  him  inviolably  the  rights  of 
his  high  birth ;  adding,  that  should  the  dauphin  not  survive 
to  claim  the  crown,  it  would  become  his  own,  and  that 
under  these  circumstances  he  had  endeavored  to  act  with 
judgment;  but  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
result,  should  any  thing  have  been  ill  arranged,  it  would 
without  doubt  be  remedied. 

When  the  Duke  d'Orleans  retired,  the  king  desired  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  du  Maine,  with  whom  he  spoke 
apart  for  a  shorter  period,  after  which  he  received  the 
Count  de  Toulouse  ;  and  subsequently  the  princes  of  the 
blood  collectively  ;  to  whom,  however,  he  addressed  merely 
a  few  words,  and  even  those  were  uttered  in  a  sufficiently 
audible  voice  to  be  heard  by  all  who  were  in  attendance. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  king  dined  in  his  bed,  when 
all  were  admitted  who  had  the  privilege  of  the  entrees ;  and 
as  the  attendants  were  preparing  to  retire  at  the  close  of 
his  repast,  he  desired  them  to  draw  nearer,  and  then  said, 
with  emotion, 

"  Gentlemen,  I  desire  your  pardon  for  the  bad  example 
which  I  have  set  you.     I  have  greatly  to  thank  you  for  the 
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manner  in  which  you  have  served  me,  as  well  as  for  the 
attachment  and  fidelity  which  I  have  always  experienced 
at  your  hands.  I  request  from  you  the  same  zeal  and  the 
same  fidelity  toward  my  grandson,  in  order  that  your  ex- 
ample may  induce  those  of  all  my  other  subjects.  Fare- 
well, gentlemen  ;  I  feel  that  this  parting  has  affected  not 
only  myself,  but  you  also.  Forgive  me.  I  trust  that  you 
will  sometimes  think  of  me  when  I  am  gone." 

The  scene  was  a  touching  one  :  the  gray-haired  king, 
half  lying,  half  sitting,  in  his  gorgeous  bed,  whose  velvet 
hangings,  looped  back  with  their  heavy  ropes  and  tassels 
of  gold,  were  the  laborious  offering  of  the  pupils  of  St. 
Cyr,  and  were  wrought  with  threads  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
party-colored  silks,  representing,  in  a  singular  and  incon- 
gruous mixture  the  principal  passages  of  the  Scriptures, 
interspersed  with  the  less  holy  incidents  of  the  heathen 
mythology;  the  groups  of  princes  in  their  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes, dispersed  over  the  vast  apartment ;  the  door  open- 
ing from  the  cabinet  thronged  with  courtiers  and  ladies ; 
and,  finally,  the  court  functionaries,  who  had  simultaneously 
sunk  upon  their  knees  as  they  approached  the  dying  mon- 
arch ;  the  gilded  cornices,  the  priceless,  the  tapestried 
hangings,  the  richly-carpeted  floor,  the  waste  of  luxury 
on  every  side,  the  pride  of  man's  intellect  and  of  man's 
strength ;  and  in  the  midst  decay  and  death,  a  palsied 
hand,  and  a  dimmed  eye. 

The  most  stoical  were  moved  at  such  a  moment ;  and 
even  when  the  attendant  gentlemen  had  risen  slowly  and 
in  silence,  and  disappeared  across  the  threshold,  like  a  pro- 
cession of  shadows,  the  stillness  of  the  death-room  contin- 
ued for  a  time  unbroken. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  king  by  which  it  was  at  length 
dispelled.  He  first  informed  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy  that 
he  had  appointed  him  governor  to  the  dauphin  ;  and  then 
desired  that  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour  would  introduce  the 
child  who  was  soon  to  become  his  successor ;  and  the  little 
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prince  had  no  sooner  knelt  upon  the  cushion  which  had 
been  placed  for  him  near  the  side  of  the  bed,  still  holding 
the  hand  of  his  gouvernante  firmly  grasped  in  his  own, 
than  the  monarch,  after  gazing  upon  him  for  a  time  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  anxiety  and  tenderness,  said,  in 
an  impressive  voice, 

"  My  child,  you  are  about  to  become  a  great  king;  do 
not  imitate  me  either  in  my  taste  for  building  or  in  my 
love  of  war.  Endeavor,  on  the  contrary,  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  neighboring  nations ;  render  to  God  all  that  you 
owe  him,  and  cause  his  name  to  be  honored  by  your  sub- 
jects. Strive  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  your  people,  in  which 
I  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  fail ;  and  never  forget 
the  gratitude  that  you  owe  to  Madame  de  Ventadour."* 

"Madame,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  the 
duchess,  "  permit  me  to  embrace  the  prince." 

The  dauphin  was  lifted  into  his  arms  ;  and  after  he  had 
clasped  him  fondly  to  his  breast,  he  said,  in  a  less  steady  voice, 

"  I  bless  you,  my  dear  child,  with  all  my  heart." 

This  done,  Madame  de  Ventadour  was  about  to  reclaim 
her  charge,  but  the  king  did  not  relax  his  hold,  until,  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  had  repeated  his  solemn  benediction. 

On  the  27th,  the  king,  having  commanded  all  the  great 
dignitaries  and  officers  of  the  household  to  meet  in  his 
apartment,  addressed  them  in  a  firm  voice,  in  the  presence 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  his  confessor,  saying, 

"  Gentleman,  I  die  in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
Church.  I  know  nothing  of  the  dogmas  by  which  it  is 
divided;  I  have  followed  the  advice  that  I  received,  and 
have  done  only  what  I  was  desired  to  do.  If  I  have  erred, 
my  guides  alone  must  answer  before  God,  whom  I  call 
upon  to  witness  this  assertion." 

Toward  the  afternoon  Louis  XIV.,  next  desired  the  at- 

*  Louis  XV.  caused  the  last  words  addressed  to  him  by  his  royal 
grandfather  to  be  inscribed  on  velKim ;  and  it  is  stated  that  throughout 
his  life  they  were  attached  to  the  headcloth  of  liis  bed. 
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tendance  of  the  chancellor,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  casket 
filled  with  papers,  a  portion  of  which  he  instructed  him  to 
burn,  giving  distinct  instructions  for  the  disposal  of  the  re- 
mainder: and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  sent  for  M. 
de  Pontchartrain,  who  still  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  and  when  he  appeared,  said,  calmly, 

"  So  soon  as  I  am  dead,  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
issue  an  order  that  my  heart  may  be  conveyed  to  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  and  cause  it  to  be  placed  there  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  my  deceased  father." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  equal 
placidity, 

"  When  I  shall  have  breathed  my  last,  and  that  my  death 
has  been  announced  according  to  custom  from  the  balcony 
of  the  state  apartment,  conduct  the  king  to  Vincennes.  But 
as  it  strikes  me  that  Cavoie  has  never  regulated  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  rooms  in  that  castle,  where  the  court  have  not 
resided  for  the  last  fifty  years,  in  the  casket" — (and  as  he 
spoke  the  dying  monarch  indicated  one  with  his  finger) — 
"  you  will  find  a  plan  of  the  apartments  of  Vincennes  ;  take 
it,  and  carry  it  to  the  grand-marshal  of  the  palace,  in  order 
that  it  may  assist  him  in  his  arrangements." 

The  night  which  succeeded  was  restless  and  agitated, 
and  was  entirely  passed  by  the  monarch  in  prayer ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth,  immediately  that  he  awoke,  the 
physicians  proposed  to  amputate  the  leg  in  which  mortifica- 
tion had  commenced. 

"Will  the  operation  prolong  my  life  ]"  was  the  composed 
inquiry. 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  head  surgeon ;  "  certainly,  for 
several  days;  and  perhaps  even  for  several  weeks." 

"If  that  be  all,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  "the  result  will  not 
be  adequate  to  the  suffering.     God's  will  be  done  !" 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  strength  of  the  king  was 
nearly  exhausted. 

"All  is  well-nigh  over,"  he  said  feebly  to  the  Marshal 
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de  Villeroy,  who   stood   at   his  bedside  ;    "  farewell,   my 
friend,  we  must  soon  part." 

The  courage  of  the  dying  monarch  never  forsook  him 
for  an  instant ;  neither  did  he  exhibit  the  slightest  emotion. 
He  took  leave  of  every  member  of  his  family  with  a  dry 
eye  and  a  steady  voice,  merely  exhorting  them  to  live,  if 
possible,  on  terms  of  friendship,  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
young  king,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  Christian 
spirit ;  nor  was  it  until  the  princes  and  princesses  had 
withdrawn  that  he  at  length  betrayed  a  slight  degree  of 
feeling  as  he  turned  toward  Madame  de  Maintenon,  saying, 
"  At  this  moment  I  only  regret  yourself.  I  have  not 
made  you  happy ;  but  I  have  ever  felt  for  you  all  the  re- 
gard and  affection  which  you  deserved.  My  only  consola- 
tion in  leaving  you,"  he  added,  as  he  grasped  her  hand,  and 
gazed  fixedly  upon  her  with  his  dim  and  failing  eyes,  "  exists 
in  the  hope  that  we  shall  ere  long  meet  again  in  eternity." 
Madame  de  Maintenon  made  no  rejoinder;  but  she  soon 
after  rose  to  leave  the  apartment,  and  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold,  exclaimed,  as  if  unconsciously,  "  A  pretty  ren- 
dezvous he  has  given  me  !  That  man  has  never  loved 
any  one  but  himself"  And  this  equally  imprudent  and 
ill-timed  ejaculation  was  overheard  by  the  king's  apothe- 
cary, by  whom  it  was  repeated.* 

As  she  retired,  the  king  saw  in  an  opposite  mirror  the 
reflection  of  two  of  his  valets-de-chambre,  who  were  weep- 
ing bitterly.  "  Why  do  you  shed  tears  1"  he  asked.  "  Did 
you,  then,  imagine  that  1  was  immortal  1  As  for  myself,  I 
never  believed  that  such  was  the  case,  and  you  should 
have  been  prepared,  at  my  age,  to  lose  me  long  ago." 

After  a  time  the  king  exhibited  extreme  uneasiness  at 
the  absence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  believing  that 
all  would  shortly  be  over,  had  already  departed  for  St. 
Cyr;  but  having  been  informed  that  her  presence  was 
required,  she  excused  herself  when  she  reappeared  by 
*  Chroniqnes  de  I'CEil  de  Breuf. 
C   (J* 
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Stating  that  she  had  been  uniting  her  prayers  for  his  re- 
covery with  those  of  her  pupils.  On  the  30th,  however, 
the  intellect  of  the  monarch  had  become  so  much  impaired 
that  she  again  left  his  side,  and  retired  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, whither  she  was  followed,  to  her  extj'eme  annoy- 
ance, by  the  captain  of  the  body-guard.  Her  first  care 
was  to  lock  some  papers,  which  she  selected  from  among 
others  in  a  bureau,  into  a  small  casket,  in  order  to  remove 
them  ;  but  this  measure  was  resolutely  opposed  by  M.  de 
Cavoie,  who  informed  her  that  he  had  received  an  order 
from  the  Duke  d'Orleans  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
papers  in  the  apartments  frequented  by  the  king.  "  Shall 
I  at  least  be  permitted,  sir,"  she  asked,  after  an  instant  of 
indignant  silence,  "  to  remove  my  furniture  ]" 

"  Every  thing,  madam,"  was  the  reply,  "  save  what  is 
the  property  of  the  crown." 

"  The  orders  with  which  you  have  been  intrusted,  sir," 
said  Madame  de  Maintenon,  more  and  more  incensed, 
"  are  somewhat  bold  ;  the  king  is  not  yet  dead,  and  if 
Providence  should  see  fit  to  restore  him  to  us,  you  may 
have  cause  to  regret  their  so  stringent  execution." 

"  If  Providence  should  indeed  prolong  the  life  of  His 
Majesty,  madam,"  answered  M.  de  Cavoie,  with  a  pro- 
found bow,  "  we  must  hope  that  he  will  recognize  his  real 
friends,  and  approve  the  conduct  they  have  pursued." 
And  then,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  added,  "  If  you  wish  to 
return  to  the  king's  chamber  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so ; 
but  if  not,  I  have  orders  to  accompany  you  to  St.  Cyr." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  started  ;  and  then,  without  vouch- 
safing any  reply,  she  hastily  divided  her  furniture  among 
her  servants,  and  departed  for  St.  Cyr,  under  the  escort  of 
Cavoie. 

Once  during  the  illness  of  the  monarch  he  had  been 
betrayed  into  the  expression,  "  AVhen  I  was  king;"  and 
the  scene  which  we  have  just  described  proved  that  he 
had  not  been  premature  in  separating  tlie  present  from 
ihe  past. 
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On  arriving  at  the  convent,  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
instantly  made  conscious,  by  the  altei'ed  manner  of  the 
superior,  that  although  the  monax-ch  had  not  yet  expired, 
her  own  reign  was  over.  "  Sir,"  demanded  the  abbess  of 
M,  de  Cavoie,  when  she  had  greeted  her  visitor  with  a  cold 
and  distant  bow,  "  shall  I  not  compromise  myself  and  my 
community  by  receiving  Madame  de  Maintenon  without  the 
permission  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  1" 

"  Madam,"  exclaimed  the  captain  of  the  guard,  with  gen- 
erous indignation,  "have  you,  then,  forgotten  that  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  the  foundress  of  this  house  1" 

M.  de  Cavoie  had  no  sooner  retired  than  the  widowed 
favorite  desired  that  her  pupils  might  be  sent  to  her,  and 
as  they  appeared,  she  said,  emphatically,  "  Henceforth  I 
will  belong  wholly  to  my  God,  and  my  children  ;"  and  then 
turning  toward  one  of  the  nuns  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached,  she  added,  "  I  have  seen  the  king  meet  his  death 
like  a  saint  and  a  hero  ;  I  have  quitted  a  world  I  never 
loved,  and  I  am  in  a  retreat  which  is  most  dear  to  me.  I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  others  were  as  happy  as  my- 
self." Even  at  this  bitter  crisis  the  consummate  tact  and 
self-control  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  did  not  abandon  her. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  agony  to  the  expiring 
king.  His  intervals  of  consciousness  were  rare  and  brief. 
The  mortification  extended  rapidly,  and  toward  midday  his 
condition  became  so  much  exasperated  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  perform  the  service  for  the  dying  without 
further  delay.  The  mournful  ceremony  aroused  him  from 
his  lethargy,  and  the  sui^prise  was  general  when  his  voice 
was  once  more  heard,  audibly  and  clearly,  combined  with 
those  of  the  priests.  At  the  termination  of  the  prayers  he 
moreover  recognized  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  said, 
calmly,  "  These  are  the  last  favors  of  the  Church." 

He  then  repeated  several  times,  "  Nunc  et  in  horci  ?7ior- 
tis  ;'^  and  finally  he  exclaimed,  with  earnest  fervor,  '-Oh, 
my  God,  come  to  my  aid,  and  hasten  to  help  me  !" 

He  never  spoke  again ;  for  as  these  words  escaped  him 
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he  once  more  fell  back  insensible  upon  his  pillow,  and 
throughout  the  night  continued  unconscious  of  every  thing 
save  bodily  suffering. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  Louis  XIV. 
expired.  As  he  exhaled  his  last  sigh,  a  man  was  seen  to 
approach  a  window  of  the  state  apartment  which  opened 
on  the  great  balcony,  and  throw  it  suddenly  back.  It  was 
the  captain  of  the  body-guard,  who  had  no  sooner  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  populace,  by  whom  the  court-yard  was 
thronged  in  expectation  of  the  tidings  which  they  knew 
could  not  be  long  delayed,  than  raising  his  truncheon  above 
his  head,  he  broke  it  in  the  centei",  and  throwing  the  pieces 
amonof  the  crowd  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  The  king  is 
dead  !"  Then  seizing  another  staff  from  an  attendant, 
without  the  pause  of  an  instant,  he  flourished  it  in  the  air 
as  he  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  king !" 

And  a  multitudinous  echo  from  the  depths  of  the  lately- 
deserted  apartment  answered  as  buoyantly,  "  Long  live 
the  king!" 
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